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The  College  of  Forestry  in  Syracuse  is  part  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  established  by  the  State  Legislature  in  1948.  It 
comprises  thirty-eight  colleges.  Twenty-seven  of  them  are  state- 
operated  and  eleven  are  locally-sponsored  community  colleges.  While 
separated  geographically,  all  are  united  in  the  purpose  to  improve 
and  extend  opportunities  for  youth  to  continue  their  education  after 
high  school. 

State  University  offers  cultural  and  professional  four-year  pro- 
grams in  liberal  arts,  home  economics,  industrial  and  labor  relations, 
veterinary  medicine,  ceramics,  agriculture,  forestry,  maritime  service, 
medicine,  and  teacher  preparation,  as  well  as  two-year  programs  in  a 
wide  variety  of  fields,  including  technical  courses  in  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, health,  and  service  areas.  Several  of  its  colleges  offer  grad- 
uate programs. 

Governed  by  a Board  of  Trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
State  University  of  New  York  plans  for  the  total  development  of 
State-supported  higher  education.  Each  college  of  State  University 
is  locally  administered,  and  students  apply  directly  to  the  institution 
for  admission. 

Although  State  University  of  New  York  is  the  second  largest 
state  university  in  the  country,  its  students  have  the  additional  advan- 
tages of  attending  small  colleges. 

ACCREDITATION 

State  University  of  New  York  is  accredited  by  the  Middle  States 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  The  College  of 
Forestry  is  also  accredited  by  the  Society  of  American  Foresters. 
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Academic  Calendar,  1956-1957 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


September  23 

Sunday 3 9:00  A.  M. 

Dormitories  open 

September  24-25 

Monday-T  uesday 

Orientation  Program 

September  26-28 

Wednesday  to  Friday 

Registration 

September  29 

Saturday 

Orientation  (Cont’d) 

October  1 

Monday , 8:00  A.  M. 

Classes  begin 

November  17 

Saturday 

Middle  of  First  Semester 

November  21-26 

Wednesday  noon  to 
Monday , 8:00  A.  M. 

Thanksgiving  Weekend 

December  22- 
January  7 

Saturday  noon  to 
Monday , 8:00  A.  M. 

Christmas  Vacation 

January  19 

Saturday 

Last  day  of  classes 

January  21- 
February  1 

Monday  to  Friday 

Examinations 

SECOND 

SEMESTER 

February  4-6 

Monday  to  Wednesday 

Registration 

February  7 

Thursday , 8:00  A.  M. 

Classes  begin 

March  30 

Saturday 

Middle  of  Second 
Semester 

April  17-25 

Wednesday  noon  to 
Thursday , 8:00  A.  M. 

Easter  Vacation 

May  18 

Saturday 

Last  day  of  classes 

May  20-31 

Monday  to  Friday 

Examinations 

June  2 

Sunday 

Baccalaureate  Sunday 

June  3 

Monday 

Commencement 
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Academic  Calendar,  1957-1958 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


September  22 

Sunday , 9:00  A.  M. 

Dormitories  open 

September  23-24 

Monday-T  uesday 

Orientation  Program 

September  25-27 

Wednesday  to  Friday 

Registration 

September  28 

Saturday 

Orientation  Program 
(Cont’d) 

September  30 

Monday , 8:00  A.  M. 

Classes  begin 

November  16 

Saturday 

Middle  of  First  Semester 

November  27- 
December  2 

Wednesday  noon  to 
Monday , 8:00  A.  M. 

Thanksgiving  Weekend 

December  21- 
January  6 

Saturday  noon  to 
Monday,  8:00  A.  M. 

Christmas  Vacation 

January  18 

Saturday 

Last  day  of  classes 

i January  20-31 

Monday  to  Friday 

Examinations 

SECOND 

SEMESTER 

February  3-5 

Monday  to  Wednesday 

Registration 

February  6 

Thursday,  8:00  A.  M. 

Classes  begin 

March  29 

Saturday 

Middle  of  Second 
Semester 

March  29-April  7 

Saturday  noon  to 
Monday,  8:00  A.  M. 

Spring  Vacation 

May  17 

Saturday 

Last  day  of  classes 

| May  19-30 

Monday  to  Friday 

Examinations 

June  1 

Sunday 

Baccalaureate  Sunday 

June  2 

Monday 

Commencement 
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College  of  Forestry  in  Syracuse 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Ex  Officio 

George  B.  DeLuca,  Lieutenant  Governor Albany 

William  P.  Tolley,  Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University Syracuse 

Sharon  J.  Mauhs,  Conservation  Commissioner Albany 

James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of  Education Albany 


Appointed  by  Governor 


Francis  D.  McGurn,  President Syracuse 

William  B.  Stark Syracuse 

Charles  A.  Upson Lockport 

Frank  C.  Ash Fulton 

James  P.  Lewis Beaver  Falls 

Clyne  Crawford Bemus  Point 

Julius  Kahn  ’22 Brooklyn 

Paul  Phillips Voorheesville 

Francis  L.  McElroy DeWitt 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Dean Hardy  L.  Shirley,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Dean,  Director  of  Physical  Sciences  and  Research 

Edwin  C.  Jahn,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Dean,  Director  of  Biological  Sciences  and  Graduate  Studies 

Harold  G.  Wilm,  B.S.,  M.F.,  Ph.D. 
Director  of  College  Forests  and  Library 

Svend  O.  Heiberg,  B.A.,  S.Sc.F.,  M.A.,  M.F. 

Dean  of  Students Raymond  F.  Crossman,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Registrar  (Acting) Lawrence  J.  Belanger,  B.S.,  M.S. 

Director  of  Ranger  School James  F.  Dubuar,  B.A.,  M.S.F. 

Director  of  Summer  Camp Carlyn  C.  Delavan,  B.A.,  M.S.F. 
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Director  of  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Forest  Experiment  Station 

Ralph  T.  King,  B.S.,  M.A. 

Librarian Martha  L.  Meelig,  B.S. 

Assistant  to  the  Dean Lucian  P.  Plumley,  B.S. 

Business  Officer George  H.  Haines,  B.S. 

FACULTY  EMERITUS 

Harold  C.  Belyea  (1917-1956),  Professor  of  Forest  Management 
B.A.,  University  of  Mount  Allison,  1908;  M.A.,  1911;  B.Sc.F., 
University  of  New  Brunswick,  1911;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1916 
Nelson  C.  Brown  (1912-1917,  1921-1951),  Professor  of  Forest 
U tilization 

A. B.,  Yale  University,  1906;  M.F.,  1908 

Laurie  D.  Cox  (1914-1946),  Professor  of  Landscape  Engineering 

B. A.,  Acadia  University,  1903;  B.S.,  Harvard  University,  1908; 
D.Sc.,  Acadia  University,  1931;  D.C.L.,  New  England  College, 
1950 

Carl  C.  Forsaith  (1917-1949),  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 

B.A.,  Dartmouth  College,  1913;  M.A.,  Harvard  University,  1914; 
Ph.D.,  1917 

Joseph  S.  Illick  (1931-1951),  Dean 

A. B.,  Lafayette  College,  1907;  B.F.,  Biltmore  Forest  School,  1911; 
F.E.,  1913;  M.S.,  Juniata  College,  1925;  D.Sc.,  Lafayette  College, 
1927;  LL.D.,  Syracuse  University,  1952 

Clyde  Leavitt  (1932-1943),  Assistant  Dean 

B. A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1901 ; M.S.F.,  1904 

Henry  F.  A.  Meier  (1912-1914,  1929-1946),  Professor  of  Forest 
Botany 

B.A.,  Indiana  University,  1912;  M.A.,  1913;  Ph.D.,  Columbia 
University,  1920 

Louis  E.  Wise  (1919-1932),  Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry 
B.A.,  Columbia  University,  1907;  Ph.D.,  1918 
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College  Faculty 

The  date  in  parentheses  after  each  name  denotes  the  first  year  of 
service,  two  or  more  dates,  the  term  of  service. 

Hardy  L.  Shirley  ( 1945) , Dean;  Professor  of  Forestry 

B.A.,  Indiana  University,  1922;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1928 

George  J.  Albrecht  (1946),  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture; 
Chairman  of  Department 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1930 

Maurice  M.  Alexander  (1949),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Zoology 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1940;  M.S.,  University 
of  Connecticut,  1942;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  1950 

Eric  A.  Anderson  (1950),  Professor  of  Wood  Technology;  Chairman 
of  Department 

B.S.F.,  University  of  Washington,  1932;  Ph.D.,  State  University 
of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1949 

*John  W.  Barrett  (1948),  Assistant  Professor  of  Silviculture 

B.S.F.,  University  of  Michigan,  1937;  M.F.,  1948;  Ph.D.,  State 
University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1953 

Lawrence  J.  Belanger  (1947),  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting; 
Registrar  (Acting) 

B.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1932;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College 
for  Teachers,  Albany,  1941 

Alfred  H.  Bishop  (1942),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 
New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1925;  B.S.,  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  1929;  M.F.,  1931 

Floyd  E.  Carlson  (1930),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Extension 
B.S.F.,  University  of  Washington,  1928;  M.F.,  1930 

S.  Earll  Church  (1947),  Assistant  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper 
T echnology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943;  M.S.,  1950 
* Will  become  Director  of  Summer  Camp  effective  January  1,  1957. 
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Kenneth  C.  Compton  (1951),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest 
U tilization 

B.S.,  Iowa  State  College,  1936;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1938 

Sydney  H.  Coontz  (1955),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Economics 
B.A.,  University  of  Washington,  1944;  M.A.,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1948;  Ph.D.,  University  of  London,  1954 
Harold  A.  Core  (1946),  Instructor  in  Wood  Technology 

B.S.F.,  West  Virginia  University,  1942;  M.S.,  State  University  of 
New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1949 
Wilfred  A.  Cote,  Jr.  (1950),  Instructor  in  Wood  Technology 
B.S.,  University  of  Maine,  1949;  M.F.,  Duke  University,  1950 
Raymond  F.  Crossman  (1942),  Dean  of  Students 9 Professor  of 
English 

B.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1926;  M.A.,  1931 
James  E.  Davis  ( 1947) , Professor  of  Forestry 
B.S.,  Cornell  University,  1924;  M.F.,  1926 
Russell  C.  Deckert  (1952),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 
B.S.F.,  University  of  Georgia,  1938;  M.F.,  Duke  University,  1943 
*Carlyn  C.  Delavan  (1923),  Director  of  Summer  Camp;  Professor 
of  Forest  Engineering 

A. B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1914;  M.S.F.,  1915 
Wilford  A.  Dence  (1920),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Zoology 

B. S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1920 

Carl  H.  de  Zeeuw  (1946),  Associate  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 

A. B.,  Michigan  State  College,  1934;  B.S.,  1937;  M.S.,  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New 
York  College  of  Forestry,  1949 

Carmin  P.  Donofrio  (1941),  Associate  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper 
Technology 

B. S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939 

William  A.  Duerr  (1952),  Professor  of  Forest  Economics;  Chairman 
of  Department 

B.S.,  Iowa  State  College,  1934;  M.S.,  University  of  Minnesota, 
1939;  A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1941;  Ph.D.,  1944 
George  F.  Earle  ( 1953) , Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

B.F.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1937;  M.F.A.,  Yale  University,  1946 

* Retiring  December  31,  1956. 
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C.  Eugene  Farnsworth  ( 1930) , Professor  of  Silviculture 

B.S.F.,  Iowa  State  College,  1926;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1928; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1945 

John  Fedkiw  (1947),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Economics 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942;  M.F.,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Cornell 
University,  1953 

Clifford  H.  Foster  (1927),  Professor  of  Forestry;  Director  of  the 
Pack  Demonstration  Forest , Warrenshurg 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1921;  M.F.,  1922; 
M.S.S.,  Harvard  University,  1924 

Harold  B.  Gatsligk  (1952),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1944;  M.S.,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1948;  Ph.D.,  1954 

Paul  F.  Graves  (1947),  Professor  of  Forest  Administration;  Chair- 
man of  Department 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  M.F.,  1941; 
Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University,  1950 

William  M.  Harlow  (1928),  Professor  of  Wood  Technology  (Part 
time  ) 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1925;  M.S.,  1926; 
Ph.D.,  1928 

Svend  O.  Heiberg  (1927),  Director  of  College  Forests;  Professor  of 
Silviculture;  Chairman  of  Department 

B.A.,  Royal  Danish  College  of  Agriculture,  1922;  M.Sc.F.,  1924; 
M.F.,  Yale  University,  1927 

Ray  R.  Hirt  (1921),  Professor  of  Forest  Botany  and  Pathology 

B.S.,  Hamline  University,  1917;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry,  1924;  Ph.D.,  1928 

Raymond  J.  Hoyle  (1918),  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization;  Chair- 
man of  Department 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1917;  M.S.,  Syracuse 
University,  1930 

Ralph  M.  Hutchinson  (1938),  Forest  Manager , Archer  and  Anna 
Huntington  Wildlife  Forest  Station,  Newcomb;  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Forestry 

B.S.,  University  of  Maine,  1924;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1933 
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Graham  H.  Ireland  (1952),  Instructor  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Tech- 
nology 

Cambridge  University,  1914 

Edwin  C.  Jahn  (1938),  Associate  Dean  for  Physical  Sciences  and 
Research;  Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry ; Acting  Chairman  of 
Department 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1925;  M.S.,  1926; 
Ph.D.,  McGill  University,  1929 

Edwin  H.  Ketghledge  ( 1955) , Instructor  in  Forest  Botany 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1949; 
M.S.,  1950 

Ralph  T.  King  (1937),  Professor  of  Forest  Zoology;  Chairman  of 
Department 

B.S.,  Utah  State  .Agricultural  College,  1924;  M.A.,  1925 

Friedrich  Klaehn  (1955),  Assistant  Professor  of  Silviculture 

Cand.  Forest,  College  of  Forestry,  Hann.  Munden,  Germany, 
1939;  Diplom-Forstwirt,  Forestry  Faculty  Univ.  Gottingen,  1949; 
Forstassessor,  Forestry  Government,  Niedersachsen,  West  Ger- 
many, 1951;  Ph.D.,  Forestry  Faculty  University  of  Gottingen, 
West  Germany,  1950. 

Jack  L.  Krall  (1947),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Entomology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  M.S.,  Iowa  State 
College,  1942;  Ph.D.,  1950 

Richard  W.  Lalor  (1953),  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany,  1941;  A.M., 
Cornell  University,  1946 

Frank  W.  Lorey  (1954),  Pilot  Plant  Group  Leader , Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Pulp  and  Paper  T echnology 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1951; 
M.S.,  1952 

Josiah  L.  Lowe  ( 1933) , Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1927;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  1938 

Aubrey  H.  MacAndrews  (1926),  Professor  of  Forest  Entomology; 
Chairman  of  Department 

Truro  Agricultural  College,  1923;  B.S.,  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry,  1925;  M.S.,  1926 
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Martha  L.  Meelig  (1927),  Librarian 
B.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1927 
John  R.  Meyering  (1949),  Instructor  in  Forest  Extension 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1949; 
M.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1956 
FIoward  C.  Miller  (1950),  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1941;  Ph.D.,  Cornell 
University,  1951 

John  L.  Morrison  (1946),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 
B.A.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1933;  M.A.,  1935;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  1941 

Frederic  W.  O’Neil  (1937),  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Tech- 
nology; Chairman  of  Department 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1933;  M.S.,  1935 

Lucian  P.  Plumley  (1936),  Associate  Professor  of  Forestry;  Assistant 
to  the  Dean 

New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1931;  B.S.,  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  1935 

John  C.  Sammi  (1929),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Management 
B.S.,  University  of  California,  1922;  M.F.,  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  1931 

Conrad  Schuerch,  Jr.  (1949),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest 
Chemistry 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1940;  Ph.D.,  1947 

Bradford  G.  Sears  (1941),  Associate  Professor  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  M.S.,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1948 

John  B.  Simeone  (1948),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Entomology 
B.S.,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  1942;  M.F.,  Yale  University, 
1948 

Christen  Skaar  (1946-1948,  1949),  Assistant  Professor  of  Wood 
T echnology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943;  M.S.,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1948 

Gerald  H.  Smith  (1946),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1937 
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Vivian  T.  Stannett  (1952),  Professor  of  Polymer  Chemistry 

B.Sc.,  The  Polytechnic,  London,  England,  1939;  Ph.D.,  Polytech- 
nic Institute  of  Brooklyn,  1950 

Bruce  T.  Stanton  (1946),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Management 
New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1927 ; B.S.,  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  1940;  M.F.,  1942 

Le  Roy  C.  Stegeman  (1929),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  ^oology 
B.S.,  Michigan  State  College,  1928;  M.S.,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 1929 

Roger  W.  Strauss  (1955),  Instructor  in  Wood  Technology 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1949; 
M.S.,  1950 

Michael  M.  Szwarc  (1952),  Professor  of  Physical  and  Polymer 
Chemistry 

Ch.E.,  Polytechnike  Warzawske,  1932;  Ph.D.  (Organic  Chem- 
istry), Hebrew  University,  Jerusalem,  1942;  Ph.D.  (Physical 
Chemistry),  University  of  Manchester,  1947;  D.Sc.,  1949 
Ralph  G.  Unger  (1937),  Professor  of  Forest  Extension;  Chairman 
of  Department 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1930 
Arthur  T.  Viertel  (1946),  Assistant  Professor  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942;  Ph.D.,  State 
University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1954 
Peter  B.  Volmes  (1956),  Instructor  in  Forest  Extension,  Public  Re- 
lations Officer 

B.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1953 

James  M.  Warwick  (1955),  Instructor  in  Forest  Extension,  Editor 
of  Extension  Publications 
B.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1949 

William  L.  Webb  (1937),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Z oology 

B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1935;  M.S.,  1940;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse 
University,  1950 

Fay  Welch  (1932),  Lecturer  in  Forest  Recreation 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1922 

Walter  L.  Welch  (1950),  Assistant  Professor  in  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture 

B.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1946 
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Donald  P.  White  (1948),  Assistant  Professor  of  Silviculture 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1937;  M.S.,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  1940;  Ph.D.,  1951 

PIugh  E.  Wilcox  (1951),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B.S.F.,  University  of  California,  1938;  M.S.,  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry,  1940;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  1950 
Robert  B.  Williams  (1946),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Recreation 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1938;  M.S.,  1942 
Harold  G.  Wilm  (1953),  Associate  Dean  for  Biological  Sciences  and 
Graduate  Studies;  Professor  of  Forest  Influences 
B.S.,  Colorado  College,  1929;  M.F.,  Cornell  University,  1930; 
Ph.D.,  1932 

Robert  A.  Zabel  (1947),  Professor  of  Forest  Botany ; Chairman  of 
Department 

B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1938;  M.S.,  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  1941;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York 
College  of  Forestry,  1948 

RANGER  SCHOOL  FACULTY 

James  F.  Dubuar  ( 1919) , Director , Professor  of  Forestry 

A. B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1913;  M.S.F.,  1915 
Daniel  Castagnozzi  (1956),  Instructor  in  Forestry 

New  York  Ranger  School,  1950;  B.S.F.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1952 

Philip  J.  Haddock  (1929),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 
New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1926 
Orrin  L.  Latham  ( 1930) , Associate  Professor  of  Forestry 

B. S.F.,  Iowa  State  College,  1927;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1932 
Clair  Merritt  ( 1948) , Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 

B.S.F.,  University  of  Michigan,  1943;  M.F.,  1948 

RESEARCH  STAFF 

Edwin  W.  Abrahamson  (1955),  Research  Associate , Forest 
Chemistry 

A.B.,  University  of  Buffalo,  1944;  A.M.,  Columbia  University, 
1948;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University,  1952 
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George  R.  Armstrong  (1950),  Research  Assistant , Forest  Economics 
B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1949 
Weifang  Chu  (1954),  Research  Fellow , Wood  Technology 
John  D.  Cipera  (1955),  Research  Assistant , Pulp  and  Paper  Tech- 
nology 

ING,  Technical  University,  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  1948; 
M.S.A.,  University  of  Toronto,  1951;  Ph.D.,  McGill  University, 
1954 

Felix  J.  Czabator  ( 1951) , Research  Associate 

B.S.F.,  North  Carolina  State  College,  1935;  M.S.,  Mississippi 
State  College,  1938;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  1950 

Carlton  W.  Dence  (1951),  Research  Assistant , Pulp  and  Paper 
Technology 

B.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1947;  M.S.,  State  University  of  New 
York  College  of  Forestry,  1949 

Miles  J.  Ferree  (1947),  Research  Associate , Forest  Economics 

B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1942;  M.F.,  State  University  of 
New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1952 

Moshe  Gazith  (1955),  Post  Doctorate  Fellow , Research  Foundation 
M.Sc.,  Hebrew  University,  Jerusalem,  1950;  A.M.,  Columbia 
University,  1952;  Ph.D.,  1955 

Sonja  K.  Gross  (1954),  Research  Assistant , Forest  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1950;  M.A.,  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  Harvard  University,  1952;  Ph.D.,  1954 
Robert  K.  Hagar  (1950),  Research  Assistant,  Forest  Economics 
B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1950 
Robert  J.  Hoyle,  Jr.  (1953),  Research  Assistant,  Forest  Utilization 
B.M.E.,  Cornell  University,  1941;  M.S.F.,  State  University  of 
New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1952 

Robert  M.  Husband  (1952),  Research  Associate  and  Project  Leader, 
Pulp  and  Paper  Technology 

B.A.,  B.E.,  University  of  Saskatchewan,  1944;  Ph.D.,  McGill 
University,  1947 

Charles  C.  Larson  (1950),  Research  Associate,  Forest  Economics 
A.S.,  North  Dakota  State  School  of  Forestry,  1938;  B.S.,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  1940;  M.S.,  University  of  Vermont,  1943; 
Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1952 
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*John  A.  Meyer  (1953),  Research  Assistant , Forest  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1949;  M.S.,  1950 
Earl  F.  Patrig  (1952),  Technical  Assistant , Forest  Biology 

B.S.,  University  of  Connecticut,  1950;  M.S.,  State  University  of 
New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1952 
Richard  E.  Pentoney  (1953),  Research  Associate , Wood  Technology 
B.S.,  University  of  California,  1949;  M.S.,  State  University  of 
New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1952;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Abraham  A.  Rembaum  (1955),  Research  Assistant , Forest  Chemistry 
Diploma  in  Agric. 

University  of  Nancy,  France,  1936;  Lie.  et  Sc.,  University  of 
Lyons,  1941 

Samuel  Rothenberg  (1946),  Research  Assistant,  Pulp  and  Paper 
Technology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943 
Savel  B.  Silverborg  (1947),  Research  Associate,  Forest  Pathology 
B.S.,  University  of  Idaho,  1936;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota, 
1948 

Neil  J.  Stout  ( 1947) , Research  Assistant,  Forest  Economics 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942 
Edward  F.  Von  Ohlsen  (1953),  Technical  Assistant,  Forest  Eco- 
nomics 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1951 
John  M.  Yavorsky  (1948),  Research  Associate,  Forest  Utilization 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942;  M.S.,  1947; 
Ph.D.,  1955 

* Member  of  State  University  of  New  York  Research  Foundation  Staff. 
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Opportunities  in  Forestry 


Forestry  has  grown  rapidly  in  size,  scope,  and  prestige  during 
the  last  half  century.  From  a mere  handful,  the  profession  has  in- 
creased to  more  than  15,000  members.  In  industry,  government,  and 
education,  foresters  now  occupy  key  positions.  This  fact  reflects  an 
evergrowing  public  awareness  of  the  need  for  husbanding  our  forest 
resources. 

Forestry  as  generally  understood  means  the  wise,  continuous  use 
of  our  forests  and  their  products  for  human  benefit.  Two  concepts 
need  particular  emphasis — sustained  use  at  a high  level  of  production, 
and  multiple  use.  The  wood  that  forests  provide  is  one  of  our  most 
useful  and  important  raw  materials.  Forests  also  stabilize  soil,  protect 
watersheds,  help  prevent  floods,  provide  homes  for  wildlife,  offer 
recreational  and  esthetic  values,  and  produce  forage  for  livestock.  To 
perpetuate  these  products  and  services  requires  high  technical  per- 
formance by  foresters. 

Forestry  does  not  end  in  the  forest.  Timber  must  be  logged,  trans- 
ported, sawed  into  lumber,  or  made  into  veneer,  paper,  plastics,  and 
other  products.  Secondary  processing  may  involve  seasoning,  gluing, 
preserving,  laminating,  and  finishing  to  produce  useful  articles.  Such 
activities  require  technical  knowledge  and  good  business  management. 

Colleges  of  forestry  provide  education  leading  to  a Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  forestry — a basic  requirement  for  entering  the  pro- 
fession. Specialized  curricula  have  been  developed  to  provide  the 
training  needed  in  the  various  fields  of  forestry.  A number  of  institu- 
tions— including  the  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry 
— provide  a more  intensive  and  often  specialized  graduate  training 
leading  to  Master’s  and  Doctor’s  degrees.  In  many  fields,  men  equipped 
with  advanced  training  have  a decided  advantage  in  making  successful 
careers. 

The  salaries  in  forestry  compare  favorably  with  those  in  engineer- 
ing and  other  professions  requiring  a similar  degree  of  competence. 
The  beginning  annual  salary  in  federal  service  is  $3,670.  Entering 
salaries  in  state  service  tend  to  be  somewhat  lower  than  those  in  fed- 
eral service,  while  salaries  in  pulp  and  paper  manufacture  and  the 
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wood-using  industries  are  likely  to  be  higher.  In  general,  college  train- 
ing beyond  the  Bachelor  degree  gives  men  in  forestry  and  related 
professions  an  advantage  in  both  starting  salaries  and  job  performance 
throughout  their  careers. 

A career  in  forestry  offers  many  satisfactions  other  than  money. 
Not  least  is  the  privilege  of  working  with  living  things — trees,  wildlife, 
and  people.  Most  gratifying  of  all,  forestry  is  important  work.  Few 
professions  offer  a greater  or  a more  stimulating  challenge.  Herein 
lies  the  opportunity  to  relate  one’s  profession  to  the  common  good  of 
all,  to  increase  the  services  of  forests  to  mankind. 

Forestry  and  related  fields  offer  much  variety  in  types  of  work 
and  career  opportunities.  These  include : 

FOREST  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

This  broad  field  of  activity  demands  men  with  several  different  kinds 
of  training:  land  managers,  who  understand  how  to  handle  land  for 
all  its  various  uses;  experts  in  each  of  the  several  fields  of  manage- 
ment; and  research  workers.  Of  these,  the  forest  land  manager  has 
the  most  general  training.  Because  he  is  responsible  for  all  resources 
and  activities  on  the  land  under  his  jurisdiction,  his  training  provides 
him  with  a general  background  in  sciences  related  to  forestry.  Specifi- 
cally he  learns  how  to  survey,  protect,  and  organize  forests  so  that 
timber  and  other  crops  may  be  efficiently  produced. 

Guiding  and  assisting  the  forest  land  manager  are  specialists  in 
each  of  the  special  fields  of  land  use.  These  include  silviculturists; 
forest  economists,  pathologists,  and  entomologists;  and  experts  on 
watershed,  wildlife,  and  recreation  problems.  Especially  in  the  West, 
these  men  also  include  specialists  in  range  management.  Finally,  sup- 
porting the  forest  and  range  technologists  and  the  land  managers  are 
research  workers  in  each  of  these  special  fields. 

The  chief  federal  agencies  using  forest  land  managers  are  bureaus 
in  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior,  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  States,  some  counties,  and  an  increasing  number  of 
industries  employ  men  to  manage  forests. 

Employment  opportunities  for  forest  managers  are  expected  to 
increase.  More  and  more  owners  of  our  nation’s  commercial  forests 
are  realizing  the  wisdom  of  good  care. 
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LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE  AND 
RECREATIONAL  MANAGEMENT 


Public  use  of  forest  areas,  parks,  and  highways  for  recreation 
during  the  past  two  decades  has  greatly  increased  the  need  for  men 
trained  to  solve  landscape  and  recreational  problems.  These  men 
design,  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  forest  and  city  parks,  park- 
ways, and  other  recreation  areas  and  facilities.  Knowledge  of  forestry 
is  desirable  to  understand  the  problems  of  land  and  resource  use  of 
large  areas.  To  this  is  added  training  in  design,  construction,  plant 
materials,  park  administration,  and  recreation  programming.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  graphic  presentation  of  ideas. 

Graduates  are  employed  as  landscape  architects,  landscape 
engineers,  recreation  planners,  site  planners,  regional  planners,  park 
engineers,  and  park  superintendents.  Opportunities  exist  in  many 
government  agencies,  park  departments,  highway  departments,  and 
private  offices. 

FOREST  UTILIZATION 

Forest  utilization  includes  the  harvesting,  processing,  and  sale  of 
forest  products.  It  begins  with  the  logging  of  timber  and  includes  its 
conversion  into  consumer  products,  whether  this  be  rough  lumber, 
finished  homes,  or  furniture.  Technical  knowledge  is  required  to  log, 
saw,  season,  and  remanufacture  lumber,  to  cut  veneer,  and  to  fabri- 
cate finished  articles  of  commerce  from  the  raw  materials  supplied  by 
the  forest. 

Knowledge  of  business  methods  also  is  needed  if  these  operations 
are  to  be  economical  and  profitable. 

Graduates  find  employment  in  logging,  sawmilling,  and  wood- 
processing plants.  After  gaining  practical  experience  they  are  able  to 
enter  business  for  themselves.  Many  graduates  find  opportunities  in 
merchandising  and  selling  lumber  and  products  of  wood-processing 
plants. 

WOOD  TECHNOLOGY 

Wood  technology  embraces  the  structure  and  properties  of  wood  as 
they  relate  to  the  problems  of  the  wood-using  and  producing  indus- 
tries. Wood  technologists  are  foresters  with  a detailed  knowledge  of 
wood  superimposed  on  a background  of  chemistry,  physics  and  engi- 
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neering.  Graduates  become  wood  research  and  production  specialists 
who  determine  new  uses  and  methods  whereby  wood  can  better  serve 
mankind.  Employment  opportunities  are  mostly  with  the  large  wood- 
using industries  both  in  research  and  production. 

PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  the  sixth  largest  industry  in  the 
country.  The  continued  expansion  of  the  industry  requires  a con- 
tinuing supply  of  highly  skilled  and  specialized  personnel  for  the  many 
complicated  operations  and  the  difficult  management  problems  in- 
herent in  such  a large  industry.  Prior  to  the  manufacture  of  pulps, 
it  is  necessary  to  purchase  pulpwood,  debark  it,  and  generally  reduce 
it  to  chips.  The  chips  are  made  into  pulps  which  may  be  blended 
with  resins,  latices  and  plastics  or  treated  with  various  other  materials 
and  then  manufactured  into  a wide  variety  of  the  many  new  paper 
products  which  are  being  developed  yearly  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  of  our  society.  The  large  investments  represented  by  the  many 
established  pulp  and  paper  mills  throughout  the  country  reflect  the 
stability  of  the  industry.  Qualified  men  enter  this  industry  as  control 
chemists,  research  chemists,  technical  assistants,  and  service  repre- 
sentatives. 

Undergraduate  training  in  the  department  is  essentially  chemical 
engineering  with  special  emphasis  on  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  pulping  and  papermaking  processes.  In  addition,  students 
receive  training  in  chemistry,  cellulose  chemistry,  pulping,  bleaching, 
and  papermaking  techniques  and  the  practical  application  of  these 
principles  and  techniques  in  the  laboratory  of  the  department.  An 
appreciable  amount  of  actual  mill  experience  is  obtained  from  summer 
vacation  work  in  pulp  and  paper  mills. 

PLASTICS  AND  CELLULOSE 
CHEMISTRY 

The  natural  and  synthetic  polymers  form  the  base  of  a great 
complex  of  modern  industries  which  produce  plastic  articles,  rubber 
materials,  films,  fibers,  coatings,  resins  and  adhesives.  Wood  is  an 
important  source  of  natural  polymers,  especially  cellulose.  Further- 
more, there  is  increasing  use  of  synthetic  polymers  combined  with 
wood  and  paper  products.  The  expanding  activities  in  these  fields  are 
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creating  demands  for  men  with  a basic  grounding  in  chemistry  and 
the  physical  sciences,  together  with  knowledge  of  the  technology  of 
plastics  and  of  forest  products. 

The  undergraduate  who  is  interested  in  either  wood  chemistry 
or  polymer  chemistry  and  plastics  technology  may  obtain,  by  proper 
choice  of  electives,  preparation  in  these  fields  by  selecting  either  the 
curriculum  in  pulp  and  paper  technology  (with  plastics  and  cellulose 
chemistry  option)  or  the  curriculum  in  wood  technology  (wood 
chemistry  option) . Either  of  these  programs  will  also  prepare  the 
student  for  further  study  at  the  graduate  level  in  polymer  and  wood 
chemistry  or  plastics  technology. 
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The  College  Objectives 


The  College,  as  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  has  the  funda- 
mental objective  of  preparing  its  students  to  become  responsible, 
thoughtful  citizens  and  leaders  in  society.  It  seeks  to  instill  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  democracy,  appreciation  of  the  cultural 
heritage  of  modern  civilization,  intellectual  awareness  and  honesty, 
and  habits  of  critical  analysis  and  constructive  thinking. 

The  College  is  dedicated  to  professional  education  in  forestry 
accepting  this  expression  in  its  broadest  meaning:  Forestry  is  the 
planned  development  and  use  of  forests  for  human  benefit.  This  in- 
volves the  management  of  forest  lands  for  the  many  products  and 
services  the  lands  can  permanently  supply,  and  the  use  of  forest  prod- 
ucts and  services  by  mankind. 

To  reach  its  objectives  the  College  searches  widely  for  facts, 
organizes  them,  and  communicates  them  in  the  classroom,  laboratory, 
and  field,  by  demonstration,  speech,  print,  and  many  visual  aids,  so 
that  forests  and  forest  products  will  be  used  wisely  for  human  benefit. 

In  these  activities  the  College  functions  as  a prime  source  of 
three  services: 

1.  Professional  and  sub-professional  education — training  profes- 
sional men  skilled  in  the  science,  technology,  and  art  of  forestry,  and 
training  semi-professional  men  in  practical  forestry  vocations. 

2.  Research — seeking  new  facts  and  principles,  and  developing 
methods  for  improved  use  of  forests  and  forest  products. 

3.  Public  education — gathering  and  disseminating  information  on 
forestry  and  forest  products,  and  counseling  individuals,  groups,  and 
industries  on  using  the  forest  and  its  products  properly  and  effec- 
tively. 

Academic  education  strongly  tied  to  the  practical  is  provided  by 
the  College  at  Syracuse,  where  professional  training  is  given,  and  at 
the  Ranger  School  at  Wanakena,  where  sub-professional  training  is 
given.  In  providing  these  educational  services,  the  College  functions 
as  collateral  heir  to  the  oldest  tradition  in  American  professional 
forestry  education,  for  New  York  State  established  such  education  in 
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1898.  These  first  professional  courses  were  taught  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity in  a state  operation  that  lasted  five  years.  Under  this  initial  pro- 
gram New  York  State  granted  America’s  first  professional  forestry 
degree  in  1900. 

In  1911  the  Legislature  established  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  and  classes  began  the  same  year. 
The  charter  of  the  new  College  called  for  forestry  education  and 
research  “in  the  field  and  forest,  classroom  and  laboratory,  in  indus- 
trial and  commercial  plants”.  The  concept  expressed  in  the  charter, 
one  of  the  broadest  ever  granted  a college  of  forestry,  has  pervaded 
the  College’s  programs  throughout  its  history. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  College  provides  technical  instruction  for  professional  work 
in  six  curricula  and  two  optional  programs,  all  leading  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree. 

Graduate  study  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science,  Master  of 
Forestry,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  has  a history  as  old  as  the 
College  itself.  The  first  advanced  degree  was  awarded  in  1913.  Since 
then,  533  advanced  degrees  have  been  awarded.  Graduate  enrollment 
has  risen  rapidly  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  numbered  122  in 
1955-56.  Graduate  students  choose  among  many  fields  of  forestry  and 
forest  products  for  their  work  toward  a degree.  Each  year  the  College 
awards  a number  of  scholarships,  fellowships,  and  assistantships  to 
candidates  for  Master’s  and  Doctor’s  degrees.  The  College  attracts 
graduate  students  from  all  over  the  world.  In  addition  to  50  New 
York  State  students,  and  35  from  other  states,  the  1955-56  enrollment 
included  37  from  foreign  countries:  Burma,  Canada,  Chile,  England, 
Finland,  Formosa,  Holland,  India,  Israel,  Japan,  Korea,  Philippine 
Islands,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Turkey. 

SUB-PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  College  began  training  men  for  sub-professional  forestry  work  in 
1912.  It  has  continued  this  academic  service  ever  since  at  a division 
known  as  the  Ranger  School,  at  Wanakena  on  Cranberry  Lake  in  the 
Adirondack  Mountains.  The  Ranger  School  and  its  forest  are  described 
on  pages  30  and  3 1 , 
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RESEARCH 


Research  is  a scholarly  activity  of  major  importance  at  the 
College.  The  annual  budget  for  scientific  investigation  in  forestry  and 
underlying  disciplines  in  the  biological  and  physical  sciences  and  re- 
lated subjects  is  above  $400,000,  provided  by  the  State  of  New  York 
and  by  various  sponsors,  including  government  agencies,  industry,  and 
research  foundations.  Most  sponsored  research  at  the  College  is  ad- 
ministered through  the  Research  Foundation  of  State  University  of 
New  York,  a private  corporation,  independently  chartered  by  the 
Board  of  Regents.  It  was  established  to  encourage  and  administer  in- 
dependent financing  of  research  by  State  University  personnel  and 
with  State  University  facilities. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

From  its  origin  the  College  has  served  the  public  directly  through 
the  Department  of  Forest  Extension,  of  which  all  the  faculty  and 
research  staff  are  ex-officio  members.  The  Extension  Department 
issues  technical  and  semi-technical  bulletins  on  the  results  of  research 
and  applications  in  various  fields  of  forestry.  These  publications  are 
described  in  a list  sent  free  on  request. 

Short  courses  are  annually  offered  business  and  industry  men 
seeking  knowledge  and  techniques  useful  in  their  work.  These  courses 
are  intensive  sessions  covering  such  subjects  as  kiln  drying  of  wood, 
electronic  gluing,  and  hardwood  lumber  grading.  Similar  topics  occupy 
the  conferences  and  professional  meetings  to  which  the  College  is 
frequent  host. 

Radio  and  television  programs,  lectures,  exhibits,  and  personal 
instruction  and  correspondence  are  also  parts  of  a correlated  program 
of  interpreting  forestry  principles,  methods,  and  results  to  the  public 
by  a year-round  program. 

The  Department  of  Forest  Extension  gives  counsel,  on  request, 
to  institutions,  industries,  organizations,  municipalities,  and  individual 
citizens — to  forest  operators,  for  example,  on  problems  of  reforestation 
and  management  of  forest  land;  or  to  manufacturers  beset  with  diffi- 
culties of  supply  or  processing  in  converting  wood  to  products. 

Requests  for  service  in  public  education  and  information  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Department  of  Forest  Extension,  State  University 
of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse  10,  New  York. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Contributions  by  faculty  and  graduate  students  to  the  literature 
of  their  profession  cover  almost  every  field  of  forestry  and  allied  sub- 
jects. Publications  by  the  College  include  popular  pamphlets  and 
bulletins,  non-technical  bulletins,  technical  publications,  Roosevelt 
Wildlife  Bulletins  and  Annals,  and  many  articles  and  notes.  In  addi- 
tion, faculty  members  have  written  a number  of  textbooks,  articles  for 
technical  journals,  and  other  scholarly  works. 
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The  College  Establishment 


LOCATION  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

The  College  of  Forestry  is  a College  of  the  State  University  of 
New  York,  the  central  administrative  offices  of  which  are  in  Albany. 
The  campus  of  the  College  of  Forestry  adjoins  that  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity on  one  of  the  hills  which  surround  and  overlook  the  main  part 
of  Syracuse.  The  city,  near  the  geographical  center  of  New  York  State, 
is  the  core  of  an  urban  and  industrial  region  of  350,000  population. 
Numerous  manufacturing  firms  apply  modern  technology  in  electrical, 
chemical,  mechanical,  metallurgical,  and  biological  fields.  Major 
north-south  and  east-west  highways  intersect  at  Syracuse,  and  it  is  a 
major  schedule  stop  of  two  railroads,  three  airlines,  and  an  inter-city 
bus  system. 

Another  unit  of  the  State  University,  the  Upstate  Medical  Center, 
is  located  in  Syracuse. 

Both  the  City  of  Syracuse  and  Syracuse  University  offer  varied 
cultural  experience  and  recreational  opportunities.  Use  of  these  re- 
sources is  encouraged  by  the  College  academic  and  administrative 
staff.  Exhibitions  of  painting  and  sculpture  at  Syracuse  University  by 
students  and  faculty  members,  recitals  by  student  and  faculty  vocalists 
and  instrumentalists,  and  concerts  by  the  Syracuse  University  Sym- 
phony and  Chorus  draw  attendance  from  a wide  region.  The  unusual 
Opera  Workshop  has  gained  attention  by  its  presentation  of  new  and 
American  works.  Recent  and  classic  plays,  directed  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  leaders  of  the  American  tributary  theater,  are  given  with 
professional  finish  in  the  University’s  playhouse. 

An  annual  series  of  lectures  in  the  humanities,  and  forums  and 
addresses  by  political  and  social  scientists  of  the  Maxwell  Graduate 
School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs  are  among  the  special  intel- 
lectual attractions  of  the  Syracuse  University  campus  year. 

Holden  Observatory,  a museum  of  natural  science,  and  a music 
library  listening-room  contribute  further  to  the  variety  of  leisure-time 
social  affairs  that  draw  in  all  persons  on  campus. 

One  of  the  city’s  chief  cultural  assets  is  the  Syracuse  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  a small  but  good  art  center  with  a fine  philosophy  of  com- 
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munity  service  and  participation.  Its  annual  ceramics  competition  and 
exhibition  are  outstanding  among  events  of  their  kind  in  the  United 
States. 

Recreation  opportunities  are  varied  because  of  the  central  New 
York  climate  and  geography.  General  facilities  for  winter  and  summer 
sports  in  the  city  and  nearby  are  enjoyed  by  residents  and  students. 
The  City  of  Syracuse  and  Onondaga  County  have  extensive  park 
systems.  Green  Lakes  State  Park  is  eight  miles  from  the  campus.  The 
eastern  entrance  to  the  Finger  Lakes  region  is  18  miles  away,  the 
Thousand  Islands  90  miles,  and  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  Moun- 
tain Parks  within  150  miles. 


COLLEGE  BUILDINGS 

Bray  Hall,  Louis  Marshall  Memorial  Hall  and  the  Hugh  P.  Baker 
Memorial  Laboratory  are  the  principal  buildings.  The  Hugh  P.  Baker 
Memorial  is  a wood  products  laboratory.  Construction  and  equipment 
of  this  building  will  be  completed  in  1956. 

Among  the  other  campus  buildings  are  the  sawmill,  the  pulp  and 
paper  laboratory,  the  woodworking  shop,  the  wood-preservation  labo- 
ratory, and  a combined  greenhouse  and  forest  insectary. 

The  pulp  and  paper  laboratory  includes  a full-sized  commercial 
type  paper  mill  with  accessory  equipment.  The  woodworking  shop  is 
large  in  size  and  supplemented  by  a plywood  laboratory  with  extensive 
electronic  and  gluing  equipment.  The  greenhouse  and  forest  insectary 
is  used  for  instruction  and  research,  and  for  producing  plant  and 
insect  material  for  classroom  and  laboratory. 

Summer  Camp  buildings  at  Cranberry  Lake  include  12  cabins 
for  eight  to  ten  students  apiece,  a faculty  residence,  administration 
building,  dining  hall,  recreation  building,  and  four  instruction  cabins. 

At  Huntington  Wildlife  Forest  there  is  a building  for  student 
housing,  a Wildlife  Research  Center,  and  the  main  lodge,  which 
houses  the  resident  biologist  and  has  facilities  for  conferences  of  Col- 
lege personnel. 

Pack  Demonstration  Forest,  site  of  Spring  Silviculture  Camp  for 
Juniors,  has  two  main  study  and  dormitory  buildings  for  80  students. 
Demonstration  and  practice  facilities  include  a planing  mill  and 
sawmill. 
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LIBRARY  SERVICE 


The  College  Library,  named  in  memory  of  the  late  Dean  Franklin 
F.  Moon,  contains  19,000  books  and  60,000  pamphlets.  The  College 
collection  of  forestry  literature  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 
Equipment  includes  a microfilm  reader  and  microcard  reader. 

Two  card  catalogs  are  maintained:  one  for  books  and  pamphlets, 
the  other  a subject  index  to  periodicals.  The  College  library  has  its 
own  extremely  specific  subject-heading  index  to  the  catalogs.  The  Yale 
Scheme  of  classification  for  Forestry  is  used. 

Other  facilities  for  locating  references  are  Chemical  Abstracts, 
Bibliography  of  Agriculture,  Biological  Abstracts,  Agricultural  Index, 
Bibliographic  Index,  Wilson’s  Vertical  File  Service,  and  cumulative 
indices  of  various  magazines  and  serial  publications. 

The  library  includes  on  its  staff  three  full-time  professional 
librarians.  The  College  Librarian  instructs  students  in  the  use  of  the 
resources  of  libraries. 

Also  in  Marshall  Memorial,  a special  library  on  forest  zoology  is 
maintained  by  the  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Experiment  Station. 

Students  of  forestry  also  have  privileges  of  the  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity Library  and  its  branches. 


FIELD  OFFICE  AT  SARANAC  LAKE 

The  College  field  office,  located  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Saranac 
Lake,  New  York,  was  established  July  1,  1956.  It  brings  the  services 
of  the  College  directly  to  people  of  the  major  forested  region  of  the 
State.  The  free  advisory  services  of  an  experienced  professional 
forester  are  available.  His  work  is  supported  by  the  total  resources  of 
the  College  itself.  Aid  is  furnished  in  forest  land  management  and 
problems  associated  with  the  use  of  forest  products. 

The  forest  is  the  basic  resource  of  the  Adirondack  region.  It 
supports  the  resort  business  and  the  industries  engaged  in  primary 
processing  of  forest  products.  This  district  office  of  the  College  helps 
individuals,  groups,  and  organizations  to  plan  for  the  development  of 
these  basic  forest  resources  of  the  Adirondack  region.  It  is  intended 
to  supplement  other  activities  in  the  region  aimed  toward  achieving 
a measure  of  economic  stability  for  the  area. 
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COLLEGE  PROPERTIES 

Syracuse  Forest  Experiment  Station , Syracuse , New  York.  This  experi- 
mental station,  with  an  area  of  ninety  acres,  is  located  at  the  southern 
edge  of  the  City  of  Syracuse,  about  four  miles  from  the  College  of 
Forestry  campus.  Here,  facilities  are  provided  for  graduate  and  under- 
graduate instruction,  research,  and  demonstrations  by  the  botany,  en- 
tomology, silviculture,  zoology  and  other  departments  of  the  College. 
A forest  tree  nursery,  a small  forest  arboretum  and  a series  of  experi- 
mental plots  of  planted  trees  occupy  the  land,  except  for  thirty  acres 
on  which  natural  woodland  is  maintained. 

Tully  Forest , Tully,  New  York.  The  Tully  Forest,  acquired  in 
1948,  is  in  Cortland  County,  two  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Tully, 
twenty-three  miles  from  the  campus  at  Syracuse.  The  present  area  of 
this  forest  is  2,171  acres.  Additional  tracts  are  being  acquired  and  an 
interior  road  has  been  built  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  this  property 
as  a laboratory  for  student  instruction,  research,  and  public  demon- 
stration. More  than  half  of  the  area  is  stocked  with  vigorous  forest 
tree  plantations.  Natural  woodlands,  chiefly  northern  hardwoods, 
cover  500  acres.  A professional  forester  is  in  charge. 

Pack  Experimental  Forest,  Cranberry  Lake,  New  York.  In  1923 
Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  a lumberman-philanthropist,  presented  964 
acres  on  Cranberry  Lake  for  use  by  the  College  of  Forestry.  Accessible 
only  by  water,  this  land  is  the  site  of  a permanent  camp  where  sopho- 
mores get  practical  training  in  field  methods  for  1 1 weeks  each 
summer.  State  lands  included  within  the  Adirondack  Park  adjoins 
the  Pack  Experimental  Forest  and  increase  the  available  field  demon- 
stration area. 

Pack  Demonstration  Forest,  Warrensburg,  New  York.  In  1927, 
the  Charles  Lathrop  Pack  Forestry  Trust  presented  this  forest  for 
College  of  Forestry  use.  The  present  size  is  2,211  acres.  This  second 
Pack  gift  is  in  the  Lake  George  region,  about  three  miles  north  of 
Warrensburg  on  the  main  New  York-Montreal  highway. 

Pack  Forest  serves  as  a field  laboratory  for  the  study  of  silvicuL 
ture  and  various  problems  of  forest  economics,  botany  and  utilization. 
Several  research  problems  are  under  way,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  growing  and  utilization  of  white  pine.  The  forest  is  equipped 
with  two  sawmills  and  several  permanent  buildings.  Junior  students 
in  general  forestry  spend  the  month  of  May  here  studying  silviculture 
and  use  the  property  as  a base  for  trips  to  various  forests  in  New 
England  and  New  York. 
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A resident  forester  has  been  in  charge  of  the  property  since  it 
was  assembled  from  farms  and  donated  for  College  management. 

Roosevelt  Wildlife  Forest  Experiment  Station , Newcomb,  New 
York.  This  station  was  established  by  law  to  conduct  forest  wildlife 
research.  Its  headquarters  are  in  offices  and  laboratories  in  Marshall 
Memorial. 

The  organization  includes  a director  and  a staff  composed  of 
faculty  members  of  the  College.  Its  field  station  is  the  Archer  and 
Anna  Huntington  Wildlife  Forest  Station,  approximately  15,000 
acres  in  a continuous  block  in  Essex  and  Hamilton  counties  in  the 
Central  Adirondacks  near  the  village  of  Newcomb.  Five  lakes  totaling 
1,300  acres  and  additional  smaller  lakes  are  within  the  boundary. 
The  property  was  presented  by  Archer  Milton  Huntington  and  his 
wife,  Anna  Hyatt  Huntington,  in  allotments  in  1932  and  1938. 

The  deed  of  gift  contains  the  covenant  that  the  property  will  be 
used  for  “investigation,  experiment,  and  research  in  relation  to  the 
habits,  life-histories,  methods  of  propagation,  and  management  of 
fish,  birds,  game,  food  and  fur-bearing  animals,  and  as  a forest  of 
wildlife.” 

A censusing  of  wildlife  has  been  carried  on  scientifically  for  a 
number  of  years.  Interrupted  by  World  War  II,  this  and  other  research 
at  Huntington  Forest  was  resumed  afterward  on  an  increased  scale. 
An  integrated  plan  of  both  forest  and  wildlife  management  is  in 
effect  under  a forest  manager  and  two  forest  biologists.  The  biologists 
also  help  plan  and  carry  out  research  at  the  Forest,  and  supervise 
students’  investigations. 

Headquarters  of  these  field  studies  is  a Wildlife  Research  Center 
completed  in  1950.  Under  contract  control  by  the  College,  limited 
logging  operations  have  been  undertaken  to  improve  forest  and  wild- 
life conditions  in  certain  areas  of  the  Huntington  Forest.  Two  build- 
ings can  accommodate  as  many  as  thirty  students  at  %i  time. 

RANGER  SCHOOL 

State  University  College  of  Forestry  offers  sub-professional 
forestry  training  in  a geographically  separate  department  known  as 
the  Ranger  School.  The  School  is  on  the  West  Inlet  Flow  of  Cranberry 
Lake  at  Wanakena  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains. 

Opened  in  1912,  a year  after  the  College  was  established,  the 
Ranger  School  is  the  oldest  educational  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  and  is  one  of  only  two  offering  comparable  training  in  the 
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United  States.  It  offers  a 44-week  terminal  course  in  practical  forestry 
at  the  vocational  level,  training  men  for  positions  as  forest  guards, 
forest  rangers,  tree  planting  experts,  nursery  foremen,  and  others. 

The  program  of  study  and  field  work  is  practical  and  intensive, 
emphasizing  timber  estimating,  forest  surveying,  mapping,  log  scaling, 
bookkeeping,  methods  of  lumbering  and  logging,  nursery  practice,  and 
tree  planting.  Graduates  may  be  admitted  to  the  College  of  Forestry 
as  Sophomores  if  they  elect  to  continue  their  education. 

As  at  the  College,  tuition  is  free  to  New  York  State  residents. 
Enrollment  is  limited  to  fifty-six  men.  The  course  begins  March  15 
each  year  and  ends  the  following  February  when  certificates  are 
awarded  at  graduation  exercises  at  the  College. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar,  Ranger 
School,  Wanakena,  New  York,  to  whom  inquiries  on  admission  should 
be  directed. 

Ranger  School  Forest.  In  1912  the  Rich  Lumber  Company  of 
Wanakena  presented  a tract  of  1,814  acres  along  the  West  Inlet  Flow 
of  Cranberry  Lake  in  the  Adirondacks  near  Wanakena,  St.  Lawrence 
County.  The  area  was  increased  in  1927,  1929,  and  1939  by  three 
other  gifts,  making  a present  total  of  2,330.  The  three  later  donors 
were  the  International  Paper  Company,  the  late  Louis  Marshall,  then 
President  of  the  College’s  trustees,  and  the  Ranger  School  Alumni 
Association. 

Originally  typical  of  cut-over  land  in  northern  New  York,  the 
area  benefited  from  a forest  management  plan,  consistently  followed, 
and  from  development  work  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  The 
Forest  is  used  principally  by  students  of  the  Ranger  School.  They  have 
made  improvement  cuttings  as  practical  business  operations.  A U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau  station  is  on  the  property. 
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General  Information 


FACULTY  AND  STUDENTS 

The  ratio  between  students  and  faculty  members  is  less  than  ten  to 
one,  the  recommended  ideal  ratio  in  higher  education.  This  ratio 
enables  the  College  of  Forestry  to  provide  students  with  close  personal 
supervision  and  counsel. 

The  faculty  of  the  College  numbers  seventy-two.  In  addition  the 
College  has  a research  staff  of  twenty-six,  Ranger  School  faculty  of 
five,  and  three  land  managers. 

The  total  of  Bachelor’s,  Master’s,  and  Doctor’s  degrees  granted 
by  the  College  from  June  1912  through  January  1956  is  3,274.  Under- 
graduate students  at  the  College  during  the  fall  term  1955-56  num- 
bered 497,  and  graduate  students,  122. 

COUNSELING 

Long  experience  with  both  successful  and  unsuccessful  students  is 
responsible  for  the  strong  belief  at  the  College  of  Forestry  that  wise 
counseling  is  especially  important  to  young  men  looking  to  forestry 
as  the  source  of  a satisfying,  lifetime  profession.  This  belief  is  influ- 
enced by  awareness  of  the  demands  made  on  natural  aptitudes, 
emotional  stability,  study  capacities,  and  other  personal  factors  gov- 
erning success  as  a student  and  individual  personality  during  four 
years  at  this  College.  The  College  consequently  puts  forth  special 
effort  to  guide  prospective  and  registered  students  to  qualified 
counselors. 

The  Dean  of  Students  considers  high  school  principals,  guidance 
counselors,  and  teachers  a prime  source  of  advice  on  forestry  as  a 
likely  career  for  a young  man  who  has  already  made  his  mark 
scholastically.  He  provides  information  to  advisors  and  is  glad  to 
confer  with  them  personally  at  the  College  any  time.  Further  personal 
counsel  to  prospective  students,  directly  or  through  an  advisor,  is 
extended  at  school  “career  days”  or  other  conferences  and  programs. 

Prospective  students  are  urged  to  seek  out  a graduate  forester  in 
their  community  or  nearby  to  advise  them  about  a forestry  career. 
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There  are  about  17,400  forestry  practitioners  in  the  United  States 
today.  If  one  of  these  practitioners  is  not  known  to  the  prospective 
student,  the  Dean  of  Students  will  be  glad  to  send  a list  of  College 
alumni  in  the  area. 

Freshmen  are  cordially  invited  to  acquaint  themselves  as  soon 
as  possible  with  the  Dean  of  Students’  office  where  counseling  and 
related  personnel  services  are  centralized  and  coordinated.  They 
should  also  realize  that  instructors  and  resident  advisors  can  often  be 
very  helpful  in  discussing  their  problems  with  them.  In  fact,  beyond 
the  freshman  year  the  student  will  find  that  in  his  own  department  he 
will  be  able  to  draw  freely  upon  the  experience  of  men  who  are  ex- 
perts in  his  chosen  field.  However,  he  is  urged  to  feel  free  to  consult 
the  Dean  of  Students  at  any  time.  If  a problem  cannot  be  solved  in 
this  office,  it  may  be  possible  to  refer  it  to  an  expert  for  further  study. 

A first  course  in  General  Forestry  provides  the  Freshman  with  an 
opportunity  to  orient  himself  in  forestry.  In  addition,  special  interest 
groups,  a curriculum  choice  forum  and  individual  vocational  counsel- 
ing by  members  of  the  faculty  assist  the  student  to  choose  the  par- 
ticular curriculum  for  which  he  is  best  suited. 


PRIVILEGES  AT  SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY 

Students  of  the  College  of  Forestry  pay  a general  fee  to  Syra- 
cuse University  to  cover  athletic  privileges,  health,  library,  and  special 
testing  services,  and  various  other  social  and  University  privileges. 
The  University  welcomes  the  participation  of  forestry  students  in 
campus  affairs  and  in  the  social,  religious  and  intellectual  life  of  the 
University  community. 


SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY  COURSES 

Forestry  students,  upon  receiving  proper  approval,  may  take 
courses  in  Syracuse  University  related  to  their  programs  of  study. 

For  description  of  individual  courses,  bulletins  of  the  respective 
schools  and  colleges  of  Syracuse  University  should  be  consulted. 
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RELIGIOUS  SERVICES  AND 
ACTIVITIES  AT  SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY 

Full-time  ministries  are  provided  in  all  the  major  religious  groups. 
Services  of  worship  are  conducted  for  the  Protestants  at  10:50  a.  m. 
every  Sunday  in  Hendricks  Chapel.  Jewish  services  are  conducted  by 
the  Rabbi,  Friday  evenings  at  7:15  o’clock  in  Hendricks  Chapel.  On 
all  Sundays  throughout  the  year,  Roman  Catholic  Masses  are  cele- 
brated in  Crouse  College  Auditorium  at  9:30  and  11:00  o’clock. 

Saint  Thomas  More  Chapel,  112  Walnut  Place,  is  the  center  of 
Catholic  activities  at  the  University.  An  extensive  program  is  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  the  Catholic  chaplain. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  all  other  religious  groups,  includ- 
ing the  Jewish  Student  Fellowship  and  the  Protestant  Council  center 
their  programs  at  Hendricks  Chapel.  The  Dean  of  Hendricks  Chapel 
is  the  coordinator  of  these  activities,  working  with  eight  full-time  and 
six  part-time  denominational  chaplains  and  advisors.  All  these  groups 
cooperate  in  sixteen  non-denominational  programs  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Student  Board. 

STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICE 

College  of  Forestry  students  may  consult  a physician  for  medical 
care  or  health  advice  at  the  Syracuse  University  Student  Health 
Service,  111  Waverly  Avenue.  Both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  may  avail  themselves  of  these  services  when  college  is  in 
session. 

At  the  Health  Service  office,  ordinary  medical  care  and  advice 
are  given  for  most  illnesses.  The  student  patient  pays  for  x-ray  exam- 
inations, special  medications,  appliances,  application  of  casts,  operat- 
ing room  and  anesthetic  charges,  and  fees  for  specialists’  and  surgeons’ 
services.  When  the  University  physicians  decide  that  bed  care  is 
required,  the  student  patient  is  entitled  to  a maximum  of  ten  days’ 
semi-private  accommodations  per  academic  year  at  the  Student  In- 
firmary or  the  University  Hospital  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Cost  of 
more  than  ten  days’  hospital  care  must  be  paid  by  the  student  at  the 
prevailing  rates. 

Veterans  regularly  enrolled  in  the  University  whether  under 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  (Public  Law  No.  16),  “The  G.  I.  Bill  of 
Rights”  (Public  Law  No.  346),  the  “Korean  G.  I.  Bill”  (Public  Law 
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No.  550) , or  under  state  aid,  are  entitled  to  all  of  these  services  as 
previously  outlined.  Extra  services  must  be  arranged  for  by  the  veteran 
student  through  the  usual  veteran  agencies,  or  their  cost  borne  by  the 
veteran  student  privately. 

Married  students  with  dependents  who  would  not  be  covered  by 
Health  Service  privileges,  are  strongly  urged  to  provide  themselves 
and  their  families  with  insurance  through  the  local  Blue  Cross  Hos- 
pitalization and  Blue  Shield  Medical  Plans. 

Foreign  students  are  required  to  provide  themselves  with  health 
insurance  issued  by  the  Institute  of  International  Education,  1 East 
67th  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 

EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

College  of  Forestry  students  have  a double  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  varied  extracurricular  activities.  Both  the  College  and 
Syracuse  University  offer  the  opportunity. 

A Committee  on  Student  Activities,  faculty  members  appointed 
by  the  Dean,  supervises  all  student  organizations  and  activities  spon- 
sored by  the  College.  Each  student  becomes  a member  of  the  Students 
Association,  the  organization  for  student  government,  when  he  pays 
his  student  activities  fee  at  registration.  Executive  leadership  of  the 
government  rests  with  the  Forestry  Council.  Each  class  is  represented 
by  officers.  The  Sophomore  Summer  Camp  has  student  government, 
too,  through  the  Student  Committee  elected  by  members  of  the  class. 

The  instruction  departments  of  the  College  have  student  clubs 
devoted  to  specialized  interests.  These  include  the  Forest  Zoology 
Society;  the  Papyrus  Club,  for  students  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Tech- 
nology; Mollet  Club,  for  Landscape  and  Recreational  Management; 
the  Camera  Club;  Paul  Bunyan,  for  Forest  Utilization;  Xyladelphous 
Club,  for  Wood  Technology;  Entomology  Club;  and  Orbis  Silva,  for 
Silviculture. 

The  Vox  Silvae,  the  speech  club,  is  an  organization  to  improve 
the  public  speaking  ability  of  students  through  debate.  Robin  Hood  is 
the  all-College  honorary  society.  Alpha  Xi  Sigma  is  the  Senior 
honorary  society.  The  chief  student  publication  is  the  annual  Empire 
Forester,  in  which  is  incorporated  the  Camp  Log , prepared  by  a staff 
from  the  Sophomores  attending  Summer  Camp  the  previous  year. 
Saengerbund  is  the  College  glee  club. 

Students  enrolled  for  advanced  work  often  meet  informally  to 
enjov  lectures,  lively  discussions,  and  warm  fellowship.  Graduate 
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students  are  moreover  eligible  for  all  College-sponsored  clubs.  They 
participate  in  the  College’s  student  government.  At  “open  houses,” 
family  nights,  and  group  social  affairs,  graduate  students  and  their 
wives  may  also  share  the  fellowship  of  staff  and  faculty  members. 

Undergraduate  College  of  Forestry  students  may  take  part  in 
activities  sponsored  by  Syracuse  University.  The  University  Committee 
on  Eligibility  determines  the  eligibility  of  a student  to  compete  on  an 
athletic  team,  to  represent  the  University  in  any  non-athletic  activity 
or  competition,  to  be  a candidate  for  any  student  office  or  for  the 
staff  of  a recognized  student  publication,  or  to  engage  in  any  other 
recognized  extracurricular  activity.  College  of  Forestry  students  are 
subject  to  the  Committee’s  supervision  of  such  activities. 

One  of  Syracuse  University’s  largest  extracurricular  organizations 
is  the  Outing  Club,  which  was  founded  by  College  of  Forestry  faculty 
members  and  students.  The  Outing  Club  sponsors  weekend  moun- 
taineering, ski  meets,  hosteling,  and  other  outdoor  activities  through- 
out the  year.  Club  events  often  take  place  at  the  University’s  large  ski 
lodge,  on  the  edge  of  the  campus.  Nearby  are  lighted  slopes  and  a 
tow.  A College  of  Forestry  faculty  member  was  co-founder  and  first 
director  of  the  Ski  School.  Student  foresters  and  faculty  have  been 
identified  with  skiing  instruction  and  competition  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity for  many  years. 

SOCIAL  EVENTS 

Chief  social  events  of  the  student  forester’s  year  are  the  Forestry 
Barbecue,  an  all-day  program  of  field  events  at  Green  Lakes  State 
Park;  the  Forestry  Banquet  in  a downtown  hotel;  and  four  dances  in 
the  Student  Lounge:  Woodchoppers’  Brawl,  Cooks’  and  Cutters’  Ball, 
Sweethearts’  Ball,  and  the  Nifkin  Ball.  The  last  of  these  salutes  the 
College’s  ubiquitous  legendary  figure,  Eustace  B.  Nifkin. 

Several  of  the  undergraduate  clubs  make  annual  awards  to  out-1 
standing  students  during  the  program  of  the  Forestry  Banquet.  The 
awards  are  based  on  scholarship,  personality,  activity,  leadership,  and 
service  to  the  College.  The  chief  awards  are  $50  each  given  by  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  College  to  the  Senior  and  Junior  judged 
outstanding  for  scholarship,  leadership  and  character,  extracurricular 
activities,  and  degree  of  self-support. 

Commencement  Weekend.  College  of  Forestry  students  receive 
their  degrees  from  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Commence- 
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ment  exercises  in  June.  Parents  and  other  guests  of  the  graduating 
class  are  invited  to  a reception  and  open  house  at  the  College  on  the 
Sunday  of  the  Commencement  weekend.  After  graduation  ceremonies 
the  next  day,  the  class  and  its  guests  have  buffet  luncheon  at  the 
College. 


ALUMNI  ACTIVITIES 

Participation  in  College  affairs  continues  beyond  Commencement. 
Seniors  automatically  become  members  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
The  Association  publishes  the  quarterly  Alumni  Newsletter  prepared 
by  the  College.  The  Association  also  sponsors  a curriculum  choice 
forum  for  freshmen,  a Senior  Smoker,  an  annual  alumni  meeting  and 
luncheon  on  the  day  of  the  Syracuse-Colgate  football  game,  and  two 
Alumni  Memorial  Awards,  in  memory  of  College  Alumni  who  have 
given  their  lives  in  the  two  World  Wars  and  the  Korean  War.  The 
Association  maintains  two  loan  funds  for  students;  a long-term  fund 
for  Juniors  and  Seniors  and  a short-term  fund  for  loans  up  to  $100 
to  all  students. 


SELF-SUPPORT 

The  incoming  student  should  not  expect  to  depend  much  on  his 
ability  to  be  entirely  self-supporting.  The  Freshman  forestry  program 
makes  heavy  demands  on  a man’s  time.  Work  and  study  schedules 
must  be  followed  carefully  if  a man  is  to  do  both  effectively.  At  least 
three  afternoons  a week  are  spent  in  laboratory  or  drafting  room,  and 
Saturday  morning  is  taken  up  by  a field  trip. 

Opportunities  for  earning  generally  increase  from  year  to  year  as 
a man  adjusts  to  college  and  proves  his  worth  in  small  jobs.  Some 
students  earn  board  by  waiting  on  tables  or  washing  dishes  (three  or 
four  hours  a day) . Tutoring  is  in  charge  of  the  respective  depart- 
ments, and  is  generally  done  by  Seniors  and  graduate  students. 

Students  interested  in  part-time  work  should  register  with  the 
placement  services  of  Syracuse  University  (Appointment  Office,  Ad- 
ministration Building)  and  the  College  of  Forestry  immediately  upon 
arriving  at  College. 
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PLACEMENT  SERVICES 


The  College  of  Forestry  operates  a Placement  Office  as  a clearing 
house  of  information  for  students  seeking  employment  and  for  em- 
ployers looking  for  technically  trained  men. 

This  service  helps  students  find  summer  forestry  jobs  enabling 
them  to  fulfill  a graduation  requirement  and  earn  money  for  college 
expenses,  and  permanent  positions  calling  for  professional  forestry 
training. 

Placement  efforts  are  made  by  all  members  of  the  faculty  on 
behalf  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  Heads  of  the  depart- 
ments of  instruction  are  especially  active  in  this  respect.  They  keep 
in  touch  with  employment  officers  and  trends  in  their  specialized 
forestry  fields  throughout  the  country. 

In  recent  years  the  majority  of  men  graduating  from  the  College 
have  obtained  positions  through  the  College’s  Placement  Office. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

After  graduation  each  student’s  complete  record  will  be  photostated 
and  a copy  sent  to  him  free  of  charge.  Additional  copies  will  be  sup- 
plied at  50^  each. 

Transcripts  required  for  military  use  will  be  sent  directly  to 
Army,  Navy  or  Air  Force  officials  free  of  charge. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

All  general  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean.  In- 
quiries and  correspondence  concerning  undergraduate  admissions 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  Students,  State  University  of  New 
York  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse  10,  New  York.  Correspondence 
concerning  graduate  studies  should  be  addressed  to  the  Associate  Dean 
for  Graduate  Studies. 
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Undergraduate  Studies 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  limited  the  number  of  entering  students 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  College.  Those  who  are  best  qualified 
are  selected  until  this  capacity  is  reached. 

The  College  maintains  high  standards  of  scholastic  work.  Only 
students  who  have  had  thorough  preparation  in  secondary  schools 
can  expect  to  meet  these  standards  satisfactorily.  Few  lines  of  work 
require  a broader  foundation  or  more  thorough  training  than  the 
profession  of  forestry  and  there  is  no  short  cut  to  the  profession.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  those  ill  prepared  to  meet  these  standards 
encounter  almost  insuperable  scholastic  difficulties. 

In  general,  to  receive  favorable  consideration,  an  applicant’s 
record  must  show  that  he  maintained  a satisfactorily  high  level  of. 
scholarship.  In  particular,  commendable  achievement  in  at  least  two 
and  one-half  years  of  mathematics  and  two  years  of  science  is  re- 
quired as  evidence  that  a man  has  the  necessary  foundation  for 
forestry  study. 

Beyond  the  minimum  mathematics  requirement,  the  student  is 
strongly  urged  to  take  additional  courses  in  advanced  algebra,  trigo- 
nometry, and  solid  geometry.  If  on  the  basis  of  his  background  in 
mathematics  he  can  pass  a qualifying  examination  when  he  enters 
College,  he  can  proceed  to  the  more  advanced  courses  required  in 
his  curriculum. 

One  of  the  years  of  science  must  be  in  physics  or  chemistry.  Of 
the  two,  chemistry  is  preferable;  the  study  of  both  is  highly  advisable. 

Because  of  the  demanding  nature  of  the  curriculum,  it  is  not 
possible  to  enter  the  College  with  deficiencies  in  high  school  subjects. 
Students  who  apply  for  admission  must  be  graduates  of  an  accredited 
high  school  or  preparatory  school,  and  must  offer  a minimum  of  six- 
teen units  of  preparatory  work  of  high  school  grade  as  follows: 
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English  (4  years) 

Language  (2  years  minimum)* 

History  

Elementary  algebra 

Intermediate  algebra 

Plane  geometry 

Physics  or  chemistry 

One  other  science 

Electives  


1 

1 

1 

3/2 


Total  16 

A unit  is  considered  equal  to  five  recitations  a week  for  a year  in 
one  branch  of  study.  Two  or  three  hours  of  laboratory,  drawing,  or 
shop  work  count  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  recitation. 

An  applicant  must  show  high  quality  preparatory  work.  The 
standard  is  based  upon  New  York  State  Regents  grades  of  70  per  cent 
or  better.  Where  courses  are  offered  in  which  a Regents  grade  is  not 
given,  a school  grade  of  75  per  cent  or  better  is  required.  Applicants 
who  do  not  offer  Regents  credit  in  the  required  courses  in  which 
Regents  grades  are  given  may  take  (a)  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Boards  or  (b)  a battery  of  tests 
at  the  College.  The  Dean  of  Students  can  supply  complete  details. 


ADMISSIONS  PROCEDURE 


Candidates  for  admission  should  write  to  the  Dean  of  Students  for 
application  forms.  The  College  has  no  accelerated  program.  Students 
who  have  had  no  previous  college  training  may  apply  for  entrance  in 
September  only.  Applications  may  be  submitted,  and  will  be  con- 
sidered, any  time  during  the  year,  but  a prospective  student  should 
apply  no  later  than  August  15  to  be  considered  for  entrance  the  fol- 
lowing September . 

Three  application  forms  will  be  sent  upon  the  prospective  stu- 
dent’s request.  The  formal  Application  for  Admission  (blue  paper) 
should  be  filled  out  by  the  prospective  student  personally  and  returned 


* One  year  of  language  is  not  accepted.  Under  certain  conditions  7 units 
of  agriculture  may  be  considered  an  acceptable  substitute  for  2 units  of  lan- 
guage and  3 units  of  electives.  The  language  requirement  is  waived  for 
veterans. 
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to  the  Dean  of  Students  as  soon  as  possible.  The  High  School  Record 
Form  (yellow  paper)  is  to  be  filled  out  by  the  applicant’s  high  school 
principal  who  should  send  it  to  the  Dean  of  Students  directly.  The 
Veteran's  Data  Sheet  (orange  paper)  is  to  be  filled  out  only  by  appli- 
cants who  have  been  in  military  service. 

Applicants  who  have  attended  another  institution  of  collegiate 
rank  for  a semester  or  more  must  submit  a transcript  of  their  record. 
This  transcript  can  be  sent  directly  to  the  College  of  Forestry  Regis- 
trar from  the  college  previously  attended  by  the  applicant. 

ORIENTATION 

An  orientation  program  during  registration  week  provides  students 
with  an  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  before  classes  begin.  The  pro- 
gram includes  an  informal  dance,  house  meetings,  special  convoca- 
tions, and  tours  of  the  campus  and  the  city.  These  carefully  planned 
events  give  the  student  a chance  to  begin  to  adjust  to  a new  environ- 
ment and  a new  way  of  life. 

HEALTH  EXAMINATION  AND  REPORT 

Each  new  student  is  required  to  submit  a history  and  physical 
examination  report.  A form  for  this  report  will  be  enclosed  with  the 
acceptance  notice.  It  is  to  be  completed  and  returned  within  two 
weeks  to  the  Student  Health  Service,  111  Waverly  Avenue,  Syracuse 
10,  New  York. 

Transfer  students  must,  in  addition,  provide  the  Health  Service 
with  a transcript  of  their  health  records  from  the  college  previously 
attended.  All  entering  students  are  also  required  to  present  evidence 
of  freedom  from  active  tuberculous  infection  at  the  time  of  their  ad- 
mission to  college  and  to  submit  to  periodic  check-ups  as  indicated  or 
according  to  established  routines. 

GRADES 

Credit  given  for  any  course  depends  generally  on  how  much  time  it 
demands.  For  example,  a course  for  which  three  “credit  hours”  are 
given  will  require  three  times  as  much  of  a student  as  will  another 
course  for  which  only  one  “credit  hour”  is  allowed. 

One  “credit  hour,”  also  known  as  “semester  hour,”  normally 
requires : 
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Three  hours  a week  in  regular  laboratory  or  field  work 

or 

One  hour  a week  in  lecture,  recitation,  or  conference — requiring 
at  least  two  hours  of  outside  preparation. 

Courses  which  give  more  credit  hours  require  proportionately 
longer  periods  of  work  each  week. 

Final  grades  are  expressed  alphabetically: 

A — Excellent  C — Fair  F — Failure 

B — Good  D — Poor  I — Incomplete 

Each  letter  grade  carries  a characteristic  number  of 
points”  for  each  credit  hour: 

A— 3 C— 1 F— 0 


s- 

U 

‘grade 


B— 2 D— 0 

The  number  of  grade  points  for  any  course  is  found  by  multiply- 
ing the  number  of  credit  hours  for  that  course  by  the  “grade  points” 
of  the  letter  grade  a student  makes.  For  example:  One  student  makes 
a B grade  in  a 4-credit  hour  course.  His  grade  points  for  the  course 
would  be:  credit  hours  (4)  X grade  points  per  credit  hour  for  B (2) 
= 8 grade  points. 

To  be  eligible  for  graduation,  a student  must  have  an  average  of 
not  less  than  C (1.0)  for  his  four  years  of  work. 

Consult  Rules  and  Regulations  for  additional  information.  See 
pages  126  and  127. 


ACADEMIC  HONORS 

When  scholastic  averages  are  computed  after  each  semester,  the 
Dean  publishes  an  honor  list  of  students  achieving  a 2.0,  or  B,  average 
or  above  for  the  semester.  His  commendation  of  these  honor  men  is 
communicated  to  parents  of  the  students,  their  high  school  principal, 
and  the  press. 

Graduation  honors.  A student  is  recommended  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  summa  cum  laude  if  his  average  for  the  four  years’ 
work  is  2.83  or  better;  for  the  B.S.  degree  magna  cum  laude  if  his 
average  is  2.34  to  2.82;  and  for  the  B.S.  degree  cum  laude  if  his 
average  is  2.0  to  2.33. 


ATTENDANCE 

Students  in  the  College  of  Forestry  attend  it  not  as  a right  but 
as  a privilege  granted  by  the  people  of  New  York  State,  who  make  it 
possible  for  residents  to  be  educated  for  a profession  at  no  tuition. 
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The  College  of  Forestry  expects  each  student  to  warrant  the 
privilege  of  attendance  by  making  the  most  of  his  educational  oppor- 
tunities at  the  College.  This  refers  not  only  to  the  necessity  for  faithful 
application  to  course  work  in  and  out  of  class.  It  refers  also  to  the 
expectation  that  a student  will  attend  all  classes  regularly  and  punc- 
tually. Making  up  work  missed  through  absences  is  the  sole  responsi- 
bility of  the  student. 

Consult  Rules  and  Regulations  in  the  back  of  this  bulletin  re- 
garding emergency  absence  from  class,  obligatory  attendance  at  Con- 
vocation, withdrawal,  re-registration,  petitions,  special  examinations, 
change  of  curriculum,  etc. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Good  health  is  necessary  to  high  scholarship  in  college  and  to 
successful  performance  of  the  duties  of  later  life.  Good  health  and 
physical  soundness  are  particularly  valuable  to  foresters,  whose  pro- 
fession is  mentally  and  physically  demanding. 

During  his  Freshman  year,  a student  in  the  College  of  Forestry 
is  required  to  take  a year’s  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education  of  Syracuse  University. 
With  approval  of  that  Department,  a student  may  substitute  partici- 
pation on  one  of  the  regular  Freshman  athletic  teams  in  partial  ful- 
fillment of  the  Physical  Education  requirement.  To  receive  credit  for 
such  participation,  the  student  must  be  regularly  enrolled  in  Physical 
Education  I,  fill  out  the  usual  sports  participation  card,  and  cooperate 
with  the  student  managers  in  seeing  that  his  attendance  is  properly 
checked  during  the  sports  season.  If  the  sport  ceases  before  the  end 
of  the  regular  semester,  he  must  return  to  his  gym  class  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  semester. 

Students  entering  with  standing  higher  than  the  Freshman  year 
will  not  be  held  for  deficiencies  in  Physical  Education. 

RESERVE  OFFICERS  TRAINING  CORPS 

R.O.T.C.  work  may  be  substituted  for  the  Physical  Education  re- 
quirement. However,  the  Military  Department  of  Syracuse  University 
requires  a minimum  of  two  years  of  R.O.T.G.  credit.  Therefore,  the 
College  of  Forestry  makes  the  provision  that  the  first  year  of  R.O.T.C. 
work  covers  the  requirement  for  physical  education;  and  the  second 
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year  of  R.O.T.C.  work  receives  2 hours’  scholastic  credit.  (One  hour 
for  each  semester’s  work  completed. ) 

A student’s  wish  to  continue  R.O.T.C.  work  in  Junior  and  Senior 
years  must  be  approved  by  the  College  and  Military  Department.  If 
approved,  full  credit  will  be  allowed. 

A plan  approved  by  the  faculty  June  5,  1952  permits  students  to 
carry  advanced  R.O.T.C.  during  their  Junior  and  Senior  years.  Elec- 
tive hours  have  been  arranged  to  facilitate  scheduling  of  advanced 
R.O.T.C.  or  other  approved  electives.  Consult  the  Registrar  for  com- 
plete details. 


UNDERGRADUATE  FEES 

PAID  ONCE 

Admission  fee — required  after  applicant  has  received  notice 

of  conditional  acceptance $ 10.00 

Orientation  fee  to  Syracuse  University 8.00 

Commencement  fee — required  of  candidates  for  degree  at 

beginning  of  semester  in  which  degree  is  expected 15.00 


PAID  EVERY  SEMESTER 

General  fee — for  library,  health,  infirmary,  physical  training, 
recreation  and  special  testing  services  at  Syracuse  Uni- 


versity, and  for  student  activities 45.00 

College  fee — for  expendable  supplies  and  equipment 30.00 


Pulp  and  Paper  students  pay  an  additional  laboratory 
fee  of  $30  for  each  of  four  terms  beginning  the  first  term 
of  the  Junior  year. 

Student  Loan  Fund  and  Alumni  Association  (Sophomore 


Year  only)  1.00 

Tuition  (required  of  non-residents  only) 150.00 


Students  who  have  been  bona  fide  residents  of  the  State  of  New 
York  for  at  least  twelve  months  prior  to  entering  the  college  are 
exempt  from  payment  of  tuition. 
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OTHER  EXPENSES 

Foreign  Students  are  required  to  take  out  a student’s  accident  and 
sickness  policy  with  the  Institute  of  International  Education.  The 
premium  for  this  policy  is  $27.20  per  calendar  year,  or  $15.50  for 
six  months. 

Housing  facilities  are  provided  in  living  centers  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  Syracuse  University.  Freshmen  and  sophomores  are  required 
to  live  in  dormitories  unless  they  live  at  home.  Upperclassmen  may  live 
in  private  homes  officially  inspected  and  approved  by  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. 

Cost  per  student  for  freshmen  in  a two-man  room  in  Watson 
Hall  is  $169  per  semester.  Rooms  in  other  campus  dormitories  are 
available  from  $128  up  per  semester.  For  further  information,  single 
men  should  write  to  the  Director  of  Men’s  Counseling  and  Residence 
at  Syracuse  University.  Married  men  should  write  to  the  Manager  of 
Temporary  Housing,  1528  East  Colvin  Street,  Syracuse  10,  New  York. 

Board — Contracts,  required  of  freshmen  and  sophomores,  cost 
$220  per  semester,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $13.75  per  week  for  a 
sixteen-week  semester.  This  is  for  twenty  meals  per  week.  No  meals 
are  served  on  Sunday  night  in  University  dining  halls. 

Books,  Supplies,  Equipment — Books  and  supplies  cost  approxi- 
mately $100  per  year,  of  which  $60  is  needed  in  the  first  semester. 
There  is  a Chemistry  breakage  fee  of  $5  at  Syracuse  University;  glass 
breakage  charges  are  deducted  and  the  balance  refunded  at  the  end 
of  the  academic  year.  There  is  also  a gymnasium  fee  of  $1  for  the 
man  who  takes  physical  education;  if  he  takes  R.O.T.C.  there  is  a 
$20  deposit,  refunded  when  the  uniform  is  returned  at  the  end  of 
the  academic  year. 

The  total  cost  for  room,  board,  books,  supplies  and  basic  fees  is 
estimated  at  approximately  $1,000  for  residents  of  New  York  State 
and  $1,300  for  non-residents. 

Camps,  Trips,  and  Summer  Experience  beyond  the  freshman 
year  (Some  required,  some  optional)  : 

Summer  camp  (required  of  General  Forestry  and  Landscape  and 
Recreational  Management  majors)  during  summer  following  sopho- 
more year 

Camp  fee  $ 25.00 

Non-resident  tuition  110.00 

Board  and  room 185.00-200.00 
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Transportation: 

Division  I men 3.00  (approximately) 

Books  and  supplies 10.00 

Silviculture  104  (Spring  Camp)  4 hours  credit (approximately)  $70.00 

Silviculture  105  (Advanced  Practice  of  Silviculture)  3 hours  credit.  . . 12.50 

Silviculture  116  (Southern  Trip)  2 hours  credit (approximately)  90.00 

Utilization  125  (Field  Utilization  Study)  4 hours  credit 100.00-150.00 

Utilization  Summer  Experience  5 hours  credit 
(Student  may  receive  compensation) 

Wood  Technology  5 (Field  Trip)  2 hours  credit 125.00 

Wood  Technology  12  (Wood  Technology  Practice)  5 hours  credit 


(Student  may  receive  compensation) 

Pulp  and  Paper  4 (Mill  Experience)  5 hours  credit 
(Student  may  receive  compensation) 

Pulp  and  Paper  5 (Mill  Inspection  Trip)  1 hour  credit 35.00 

Landscape  Architecture  3 and  109  (Field  Trips) 

Trips  are  an  integral  part  of  the  course 135.00 


Late  Registration — The  minimum  penalty  for  late  registration 
is  $5. 

All  fees  for  instruction  and  incidentals  are  payable  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  each  semester.  The  cashier’s  receipt  admits  students 
to  classes. 


PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES 

Make  all  checks  or  money  orders  payable  for  exact  amount  due. 

Checks  for  fees,  and  for  tuition  of  out-of-state  students,  should 
be  made  payable  to  College  of  Forestry. 

Checks  for  room  and  board  should  be  made  payable  to  Syracuse 
University. 

Checks  to  cover  costs  of  books  and  supplies,  deposits,  and  inci- 
dental expenses  should  not  be  made  payable  to  the  College,  but  to 
the  student. 

REFUND  POLICY  (Applies  to  State  University  fees) 
(Taken  from  regulations  of  the  State  University  of  New  York) 
“Credits  and  Refunds  of  Tuition  and  Fees: 

A.  FULL-TIME  STUDENTS 

A full-time  student  who  is  given  permission  to  cancel  his  regis- 
tration in  whole  or  in  part  prior  to  the  end  of  an  academic  semester 
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shall,  at  his  option,  be  granted  either  an  intra  State  University  credit 
or  a refund  of  a portion  of  the  tuition  and  fees  paid  by  him  to  the 
State  University  for  such  semester,  provided,  however,  that  no  moneys 
shall  be  credited  or  refunded  unless  application  therefor  is  made 
within  three  years  after  receipt  of  such  moneys  by  the  State  University. 
The  amount  of  such  credit  or  refund  shall  be  computed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  formula.  Credit  granted  to  a student  may  be 
used  for  the  payment  of  his  tuition  and  fees  at  any  school  administered 
by  the  State  University  within  five  years  of  the  effective  date  of  can- 
cellation of  registration.  Approval  of  the  cancellation,  with  the  date 
it  becomes  effective,  must  be  certified  by  the  appropriate  school  officer. 
The  first  day  of  registration  shall  be  considered  the  first  day  of  the 
semester  for  credit  and  refund  purposes. 

Percentage  of  Tuition 
and  Fees  to  be  Credited 


or  Refunded 

Period  of  Cancellation  Credit  Refund 

Within  first  three  weeks  of  semester 80%  65% 

Within  4th,  5th  and  6th  weeks  of  semester 65%  50% 

Within  7th,  8th  and  9th  weeks  of  semester 45%  30% 

Within  10th,  11th  and  12th  weeks  of  semester  ....  30%  15% 

Within  remainder  of  semester 0%  0% 


Exceptions:  (a)  A student  who  cancels  his  registration  in  whole 
or  in  part  during  the  first  five  days  of  the  semester  shall  be  granted  a 
full  refund  of  tuition  and  fees  paid  by  him  to  State  University  for  the 
courses  dropped. 

(b)  A student  who  withdraws  to  enter  the  military  service  prior 
to  the  end  of  an  academic  semester  shall  be  granted  a full  refund  of 
tuition  and  fees  paid  by  him  to  State  University  for  the  semester  for 
those  courses  in  which  he  does  not  have  the  opportunity  to  receive 
academic  credit. 

(c)  A student  who  is  dismissed  prior  to  the  end  of  the  academic 
semester  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  refund  of  tuition  and  fees  paid 
by  him  to  State  University. 

(d)  The  term  ‘fees’  as  used  herein  shall  include  only  those 
charges  covering  continuing  services  which  are  rendered  through  the 
academic  quarter  or  semester  and  shall  not  include  those  charges 
covering  non-continuing  services.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized 
to  determine  which  charges  are  continuing  and  which  are  non- 
continuing, for  the  purpose  of  this  policy. 
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B.  PART-TIME  STUDENTS 

1.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  determine  how  many 
credit  hours  constitute  a full-time  program  at  any  State-operated  unit 
for  refund  purposes. 

2.  The  President  is  further  authorized  to  establish  such  schedules 
of  credits  and  refunds  of  tuition  and  fees  as  shall  be  appropriate  for 
part-time  student  programs  at  any  State-operated  units.  The  Presi- 
dent, however,  shall  not  authorize  any  refund  to  a part-time  student 
who  has  been  enrolled  for  one-half  or  more  of  the  session  for  which 
the  tuition  and  fees  have  been  paid  to  State  University.” 

SCHOLARSHIPS,  GOVERNMENT  AID, 
LOANS  AND  AWARDS 

Various  types  of  scholarships,  government  aid,  and  loans  are 
available  for  College  of  Forestry  students.  It  is  suggested  that  pros- 
pective students  in  need  of  financial  assistance  seek  information  per- 
taining to  scholarships  and  loans  in  their  own  communities  since  many 
local  organizations  offer  aid  to  freshmen.  Some  lumber  and  paper 
industries  provide  scholarships  for  upperclassmen.  Loans  are  obtain- 
able from  organizations  such  as  the  Knights  Templar  Educational 
Foundation,  Kiwanis  Clubs,  Boy  Scouts,  PTA,  churches,  and  alumni 
groups. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

University  Scholarships — Regents.  Each  year  the  State  of  New 
York  awards  a certain  number  of  scholarships  on  the  basis  of  com- 
petitive examinations.  These  scholarships  entitle  the  recipients  to  $350 
each  year  for  four  years.  Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  from 
high  school  principals. 

New  York  State  War  Service  Scholarships  for  Veterans.  War 
Service  Scholarships  are  awarded  to  New  York  State  veterans  on  the 
basis  of  competitive  examinations.  These  scholarships  exempt  the 
holders  from  the  payment  of  the  college  fees  for  four  years.  Applica- 
tion forms  may  be  secured  from  the  Bureau  of  Examinations  and 
Testing  in  Albany  or  from  any  office  of  the  State  Division  of  Veterans 
Affairs.  State  War  Service  Scholarships  cannot  be  used  concurrently 
with  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights. 
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New  York  State  Scholarships  for  Children  of  Deceased  or  Dis- 
abled Veterans.  The  children  of  deceased  or  disabled  veterans  of  New 
York  State  may  take  competitive  examinations  to  obtain  state  scholar- 
ships. These  entitle  the  holders  to  $450  each  year  during  a period 
of  four  years.  Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of 
Examinations  and  Testing  or  from  high  school  principals. 

COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY 

Alumni  Memorial  Awards.  In  1942  the  Alumni  Association  estab- 
lished an  annual  award  to  one  Junior  and  one  Senior  in  the  amount 
of  $50.  Each  selection  is  based  on  scholastic  standing  in  the  upper 
quarter  of  the  senior  class;  personality,  reliability  and  morals;  par- 
ticipation in  student  activities;  and  need  for  financial  assistance  con- 
sidering the  degree  of  self-support. 

Out-of-State  Tuition  Scholarships.  Two  scholarships  have  been 
granted  each  year  since  1946  by  the  College  of  Forestry  to  out-of-state 
students  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and  financial  need.  These  scholar- 
ships exempt  the  holder  from  tuition  and  fees  amounting  to  $350  a 
year. 

The  Charles  Lathrop  Pack  Award.  Established  in  1923  by  Charles 
Lathrop  Pack,  an  award  of  $50  is  made  annually  to  the  student  who 
best  interprets  forestry  in  any  of  its  phases  and  policies  to  the  public. 
For  the  year  1954-55  and  alternate  years  thereafter,  the  award  will 
be  made  for  the  best  talk;  for  the  year  1955-56  and  alternate  years 
thereafter,  for  the  best  essay. 

Short  Term  Loan  Fund.  Since  1928  loans  have  been  made  from 
the  Student  Loan  Fund  to  students  in  the  form  of  short-term,  small 
amounts  to  meet  emergency  expenses.  About  150  loans  are  made 
annually  averaging  $50  each  and  running  for  about  one  month, 
without  interest. 

Long  Term  Loan  Fund.  In  January,  1955  the  Alumni  Association 
of  the  College  established  a long  term  loan  fund  for  juniors  and 
seniors.  This  loan  bears  simple  interest  and  repayment  need  not  be 
made  until  after  graduation. 

OTHER  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  AWARDS 

Allied  Paper  Salesmen’s  Association , Inc.  of  New  York.  Estab- 
lished by  the  Association  in  1951,  one  scholarship  in  the  amount  of 
$300  is  given  each  year  to  an  outstanding  junior  chosen  by  the  faculty 
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of  the  Department  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology.  The  recipient  must 
demonstrate  financial  need. 

Boxboard  Research  and  Development  Association.  The  Boxboard 
Research  and  Development  Association  in  1956  established  an  annual 
scholarship  of  $250  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  undergraduates  in  the 
field  of  paper  boxboard.  The  award  is  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Senior  year  to  a student  who  is  in  the  upper  quarter  of  his  class,  is  of 
good  moral  character,  and  has  indicated  a preference  of  interest  in 
the  paperboard  field. 

Fred  C.  Boyce  Student  Award.  Established  in  1951  in  honor  of 
Fred  C.  Boyce,  first  active  president  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Superintendents  Association,  an  award  of  $200  is  made  annually. 
The  recipient  is  chosen  from  seniors  in  the  Department  of  Pulp  and 
Paper  Technology  on  the  basis  of  financial  need,  scholarship,  per- 
sonality, and  extracurricular  activities. 

The  Dixie  Cup  Company.  In  1956  the  Dixie  Cup  Company  estab- 
lished a scholarship  of  $500  to  be  awarded  to  a freshman  interested 
in  the  field  of  pulp  and  paper  technology  or  plastics  and  cellulose 
option.  The  requirements  include  an  excellent  scholastic  rating  in 
high  school,  good  moral  character,  demonstration  of  qualities  of 
potential  leadership,  and  financial  need. 

Forest  Products  Research  Society.  To  promote  student  interest  in 
the  field  of  forest  products,  cash  awards  in  amounts  of  $50  to  $250 
annually,  based  partly  on  industry  contributions,  were  established  in 
1953  by  the  Northeastern  Section  of  the  Forest  Products  Research 
Society.  An  award  is  made  to  a senior  majoring  in  some  phase  of  wood 
utilization  technology  in  the  area  served  by  the  Section.  The  recipient 
is  selected  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  average,  faculty  recommendation, 
extracurricular  activities,  experience,  and  a paper  by  the  candidate. 

The  Mead  Corporation.  In  1956  the  Mead  Corporation  partici- 
pated in  the  aid-to-higher-education  program.  An  award  of  $250  was 
made  to  a worthy  student  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology  course 
at  the  end  of  his  junior  year. 

National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association  Scholarships.  Four 
scholarships,  established  in  1950  by  the  National  Lumber  Manufac- 
turers Association,  are  awarded  to  assist  the  forest  industries  to  obtain 
more  skilled  technicians  from  among  outstanding  forestry  students. 
The  awards,  each  amounting  to  $500,  are  to  be  used  to  defray  living 
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expenses  for  ten  weeks’  summer  training  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
limber  Engineering  Company  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Seniors  and 
graduate  students  are  eligible  to  compete  for  these  nationwide 
scholarships.  Requirements  for  this  award  include : ( 1 ) interest  in  the 
fields  of  wood  utilization  or  wood  technology;  (2)  suitability  and  plans 
of  the  nominee  for  work  with  private  industry;  (3)  scholastic  record; 
and  (4)  extracurricular  activities. 

National  Starch  Products , Inc.  Scholarships.  National  Starch 
Products,  Inc.  in  1954  established  a scholarship  of  $500  per  year  for 
four  years  in  the  field  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology  or  Plastics  and 
Cellulose  Technology.  The  requirements  include  an  excellent  scholastic 
rating  in  high  school,  good  character,  demonstrated  qualities  for 
potential  leadership  in  the  paper  field,  and  financial  need.  Awarded 
in  alternate  years,  beginning  September  1954. 

Oswego  Falls  Corporation  Scholarship.  A four-year  scholarship 
of  $500  per  year  granted  to  a student  who  pursues  a course  in  Pulp 
and  Paper  Technology  or  the  Plastics  and  Cellulose  option.  Require- 
ments include  an  excellent  scholastic  rating  in  high  school,  good 
character,  demonstrated  qualities  for  potential  leadership,  and  finan- 
cial need.  Awarded  once  each  four  years  beginning  September  1956. 

Pennsylvania , New  Jersey  and  Delaware  Division  of  the  American 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Superintendents  Association.  Established  by  the 
Association  in  1954,  one  scholarship  in  the  amount  of  $300  is  awarded 
to  an  outstanding  senior  enrolled  in  the  pulp  and  paper  technology 
curriculum.  The  selection  is  made  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  per- 
sonality, cooperation,  qualities  of  leadership,  and  financial  need. 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company  Scholarship.  The  St.  Regis  Paper  Com- 
pany in  1953  established  a scholarship  of  $800  for  each  of  two  years 
to  be  offered  to  an  outstanding  Junior  forestry  student  chosen  from 
one  of  the  following  institutions:  University  of  Maine,  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  University  of  Massachusetts,  or  the  State  University 
of  New  York  College  of  Forestry.  Each  scholarship  winner  will  be 
offered  employment  during  the  intervening  summer  on  some  forestry 
project.  Continuance  of  the  scholarship  during  the  Senior  year  will 
depend  upon  the  record  made  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  college.  Appli- 
cation forms  may  be  obtained  at  the  Registrar’s  office.  Inquiries  re- 
garding details  of  the  award  and  specifications  for  applicants  should 
be  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Recknagel,  St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  230 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Undergraduate  Programs 


The  College  of  Forestry  offers  six  full  four-year  programs,  plus 
two  optional  programs  that  are  adaptations  of  major  curricula.  Each 
program  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

All  Freshmen  take  the  same  course  and  examine  the  various  fields 
of  specialization  the  College  offers.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  each 
Freshman  chooses  one  of  the  specialized  programs  of  study  to  enter 
upon  as  a Sophomore. 

The  programs  are  classified  in  two  divisions : 

I.  FOREST  AREAS 

1.  General  Forestry.  Emphasizes  development  and  management  of  the 
forest  to  highest  economic  and  social  values  through  knowledge  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  forest  growth,  care,  and  use.  The  broad  training  is 
flexible  in  the  Senior  year  to  accommodate  particular  interests  of 
students,  but  the  principal  objective  of  training  men  to  manage  all 
resources  of  the  forest  is  fully  maintained.  This  program  is  basic  to 
graduate  work  in  specialized  lines. 

2.  Landscape  and  Recreational  Management.  Emphasizes  landscape 
architecture — the  art  of  arranging  land  and  the  objects  upon  it  for 
human  use  and  enjoyment.  Attention  is  focused  on  planning,  develop- 
ment, maintenance,  and  administration  of  land  areas.  Graduates  be- 
come qualified  landscape  architects. 

II.  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

3.  Forest  Utilization — Manufacturing.  Emphasizes  logging,  milling, 
and  especially  the  further  manufacture  of  lumber,  veneer  and  wood 
into  the  many  physical  products  of  the  wood  industries. 

4.  Forest  Utilization — Marketing.  Includes  a good  basic  knowledge  of 
manufacturing  of  lumber  and  wood  products,  but  emphasizes  the  dis- 
tribution and  sale  of  the  products  through  wholesale  and  especially 
retail  channels. 
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5.  Wood  Technology.  Emphasizes  the  science  of  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry  and  wood  structure  and  properties  as  they  apply  to  the 
technical  utilization  of  wood.  The  student  may  major  in  (a) 
mechanics  and  physics  of  wood,  (b)  the  chemistry  of  wood,  or  (c) 
the  anatomy  of  wood. 

6.  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology.  Emphasizes  the  chemical  engineering 
and  physical  sciences  which  are  basic  to  the  technology  of  the  present- 
day  pulp,  paper,  and  related  industries. 

OPTIONAL  PROGRAMS 

7.  Arboriculture  and  Landscape  Nursery.  Elective,  by  petition,  at  the 
end  of  the  Sophomore  year  by  a limited  number  of  students  already 
enrolled  in  the  Landscape  curriculum.  Emphasizes  landscape  design, 
and  the  growth,  care,  and  use  of  ornamental  trees  and  other  plant 
materials. 

8.  Plastics  and  Cellulose  Chemistry.  Elective  by  majors  in  Pulp  and 
Paper  Technology  at  the  end  of  the  Junior  year.  Emphasizes  plastics 
technology  and  polymer  chemistry  in  preparing  men  for  the  paper 
industry,  the  plastics  and  allied  industries,  and  for  graduate  study  in 
polymer  and  wood  chemistry. 

COURSE  ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN 
FOLLOWING  SECTIONS 


Acct 

Accounting 

F Zoo 

Forest  Zoology 

Advt 

Advertising 

Geol 

Geology 

Bus  Law 

Business  Law 

GF 

General  Forestry 

Bus  Stat 

Business  Statistics 

Ins 

Insurance 

CE 

Civil  Engineering 

LA 

Landscape  Architecture 

Chem 

Chemistry 

Math 

Mathematics 

Dwg 

Drawing 

ME 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Econ 

Economics 

Mktg 

Marketing 

EE 

Electrical  Engineering 

MM 

Manufacturing  and 

Engl 

English 

Management 

F Bot 

Forest  Botany 

Phys 

Physics 

FC 

Forest  Chemistry 

PM 

Production  Management 

FE 

Forest  Economics 

Pub  Add 

Public  Address 

F Ento 

Forest  Entomology 

P&  P 

Pulp  & Paper  Technology 

Fin 

Finance 

Silv 

Silviculture 

FM 

Forest  Management 

Trans 

Transportation 

F Util 

Forest  Utilization 

WT 

Wood  Technology 
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COURSE  PROGRAMS 


Course  descriptions  are  given  on  pages  87  through  120. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR  FOR  ALL  STUDENTS 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  1 

Forest  Botany  . . 

3 

F Bot  1 

Forest  Botany  . . 

3 

Chem  6 

General  - Inor- 

Chem 6 

General  - Quali- 

ganic Chemistry 

4 

tative  Analysis . 

4 

Dwg  1 

Technical  Draw- 

Dwg 2 

Technical  Draw- 

ing - Lettering, 

ing  - Mechan- 

Sketching .... 

1 

ical  Drawing  . 

2 

Engl  1 

Freshman  English 

3 

Engl  1 

Freshman  English 

3 

GF  1 

Intro,  to  Forestry 

3 

Math 

3 

Math 

3 

Pub  Add  8 

Public  Speaking  . 

2 

Physical  Training 

0 

Physical  Training 

0 

17  17 

(1)  The  minimum  mathematics  requirement  for  all  freshmen 
will  be  six  hours  of  college  mathematics:  at  least  algebra  and  trigo- 
nometry, with  more  advanced  mathematics  prescribed  for  all  students 
who  have  the  capacity. 

(2)  Placement  examinations  will  be  administered  during  Orien- 
tation week  to  all  freshmen  and  transfer  students  required  to  take 
freshman  mathematics. 

CHOOSING  A MAJOR  PROGRAM 
During  the  Freshman  Year,  students  survey  (in  GF  1,  Introduction 
to  Forestry)  the  variety  and  number  of  career  fields  meant  today  by 
“forestry.”  In  this  review  Freshman  learn  how  the  College’s  six  major 
and  two  optional  programs  qualify  them  for  professional  practice. 
They  thus  prepare  to  answer,  “Which  field  is  the  right  one  for  me?” 
They  are  encouraged  to  explore  the  demands  and  opportunities  each 
offers,  in  the  light  of  personal  interests  and  capacities.  This  personal 
investigation  is  aided  by  counsel  with  the  Dean  of  Students,  and  with 
section  instructors  of  GF  1 and  other  faculty  members;  through  con- 
versation with  upperclassmen;  and  through  first-hand  acquaintance- 
ship with  the  College’s  facilities  and  personnel. 

Before  the  first  year  ends,  each  Freshman  must  make  his  choice 
so  that  he  can  begin  specialized  study  as  a Sophomore.  If  he  decides 
carefully  and  thoughtfully,  a student  will  not  have  to  ask  for  the 
privilege  of  the  one  curriculum  change  permitted  him. 
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DIVISION  I:  FOREST  AREAS 

Growth,  Management,  and  Use 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  2 

Dendrology 

2 

F Econ  41 

Intro.  to  Eco- 

F  Bot  10 

Plant  Physiology . 

2 

nomics  

3 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Compo- 

Engl 10 

Advanced  Compo- 

sition   

2 

sition  

2 

FM  1 

Plane  Surveying  . 

4 

F Ento  1 

Elementary  Ento- 

*Phys 3 

General  Physics  . 

3 

mology  

2 

F Zoo  1 

General  Zoology  . 

3 

*Phys  3 

General  Physics  . 

3 

— 

F Bot  2 

Dendrology 

2 

16 

F Zoo  1 1 

Elements  of  Forest 

Zoology  

3 

15 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  DIVISION  I 
SOPHOMORES 

The  camp  program  is  a natural  complement  of  Sophomore  class  and 
laboratory  work.  Students  are  given  training  in  forest  surveying,  map- 
ping, and  measurement,  and  field  experience  in  dendrology,  use  of 
forest  tools,  and  group  living.  The  work  is  basic  for  upper  class 
courses. 

Prerequisites  to  attendance  are  FM  1,  F Bot  2,  and  swimming 
competence  (test  must  be  passed) . Satisfactory  completion  of  Summer 
Camp  is  required  before  registering  for  the  Junior  year. 

Men  in  the  General  Forestry  curriculum  spend  eleven  weeks  at 
the  camp  on  Cranberry  Lake  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains.  Facilities 
consist  of  permanent  buildings  and  equipment  on  the  College’s  Pack 
Experimental  Forest.  Men  in  the  Landscape  and  Recreational  Man- 
agement curriculum  spend  three  weeks  on  Long  Island  and  then  go 
to  Cranberry  Lake  for  the  first  eight  weeks  of  Camp.  Credit  hours 
and  time  schedule  for  each  curriculum  appear  below. 


* Students  planning  to  major  in  Landscape  and  Recreational  Manage- 
ment, or  to  take  the  Arboriculture  and  Landscape  Nursery  Option  (see  page 
58),  will  substitute  La  1 (Landscape  Design)  for  Phys  3. 
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General  Forestry 

Gamp  begins  last  week  in  June  and  runs  eleven  weeks. 


Courses  and  credit  hours: 

Silviculture  1 

Surveying  5/2 

Mensuration  3/2 

Orientation  and  Dendrology 1 


11 


Landscape  and  Recreational  Management 

Plant  Materials  (LA  3)  given  during  the  first  three  weeks  in  June 
on  Long  Island  with  headquarters  at  State  University  of  New 
York  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at  Farmingdale . . . 3 

Students  then  report  to  Pack  Forest  on  Cranberry  Lake  for  eight 
weeks  during  which  time  they  take  the  following  courses : 

Orientation  and  Dendrology 1 

Silviculture  1 

Surveying  5 

Mensuration  1 
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GENERAL  FORESTRY 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Ento  2 

3 

FM  100 

2 

FM  99 

3 

Geol  36 

2* 

Silv  1 

3 

Silv  2 

2 

F Util  1 

4 

Silv  3 

2 

>»WT  3 

3 

Silv  104 

6 

x 1 

— 

F Util  2 

2* 

16 


16 


Note:  Students  enrolled  in  R.O.T.C.  may  defer  Util  2 until  the  second 
semester  of  the  Senior  year. 

* Students  in  General  Forestry  receive  only  two  credit  hours  for  this 
course  since  they  leave  for  Spring  Camp  one  month  before  the  course  ends. 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

\\  / x 


XPirst 

X s. 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  40 

F orest  Pathology . 

2 

FE  102 

Forest  Economics 

I 

3 

FM  112 

Administration, 

Policy  

3 

Silv  114 

Regional  Studies . 

2 

Electives 

9 

FE  105 

Seminar  ...  (2) 

FE  111 

Economics  of 
the  Forest 

Business  ...  (3) 

FM  114 

Seminar  ...  (3) 

FM  120 

Photogram- 
metry  Ap- 
plied to 

Forest  Men- 
suration . . (3) 

GF  101 

Human  Rela- 

tions  in 
Forestry  . (2) 

GF  199  Elementary 

Statistics  . (3) 

R.O.T.C (3) 

Silv  100  Forest  Tree 

Seeds  ....  (2) 

Silv  105  Advanced 

Practice  of 
Silviculture  (3) 

Silv  115  Advanced 

Soils  ....  (3) 

Silv  116  Forestry  Trip  (2) 
Other  approved  elec- 
tives   (1-3) 

19 


Credit 
Hours 

Forest  Economics 

II  3 

Forest  Regulation  3 

Fire  Control  ....  2 

10 

Roads,  Trails, 

Communi- 
cations . . (3) 

Forest  Struc- 
tures ....  ( 3 ) 
Photogram- 
metry  Ap- 
plied to 
Forest  Man- 
agement . (3) 

F Util  109Uses  of  Wood  (2) 

GF  100  Range  Man- 
agement . ( 2 ) 

R.O.T.C (3) 

Silv  112  Seminar  ..  (2-3) 

Silv  113  Soil  and 

Water  Con- 
servation . (2) 

F Zoo  1 00  Principles  of 
Wildlife 
Manage- 
ment ....  (3) 

Other  approved  elec- 
tives   (1-6) 

18 


/ 

V 

Second 
Semester 
FE  103 

FM  106 
JSilv  11 
Electives 
FM  104 


FM  105 
FM  121 


SPRING  CAMP  FOR  GF  JUNIORS 
(SILVICULTURE  104) 

A requirement  of  the  General  Forestry  program,  Spring  Camp  is 
held  during  May  at  the  Pack  Demonstration  Forest,  Warrensburg. 
Each  day  is  devoted  to  field  work  (4  credit  hours)  based  on  the  lec- 
tures (2  credit  hours)  of  Silv  104,  Practice  of  Silviculture. 
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LANDSCAPE,  AND  RECREATIONAL 
MANAGEMENT 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

LA  11 

Landscape  Design 

3 

LA  11 

Landscape  Design 

3 

LA  12 

Landscape  Con- 

LA  12 

Landscape  Con- 

struction   

3 

struction  .... 

3 

LA  14 

Pencil  Technique 

1 

LA  13 

Plant  Materials  . 

3 

LA  15 

Recreational  Land 

LA  15 

Recreational  Land 

Use  and  Activi- 

Use  and  Activi- 

ties   

3 

ties  

3 

LA  16 

Elements  of  Arch- 

LA  16 

Elements  of  Arch- 

itecture   

2 

itecture  

2 

Silv  1 

Foundations  of 

Elective 

2-3 

Silviculture 

3 

Elective 

3 

16-17 

18 

SENIOR  YEAR 

First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Ento  3 

Shade  Tree  Ento- 

F  Bot  42 

Shade  Tree  Di- 

mology   

3 

seases  

2 

LA  111 

Landscape  Design 

4 

LA  111 

Landscape  Design 

4 

LA  112 

Landscape  Con- 

LA 112 

Landscape  Con- 

struction   

3 

struction  

3 

LA  113 

Plant  Materials  . 

3 

LA  115 

Recreational  Land 

LA  114 

Painting  

1 

Administration . 

2 

LA  115 

Recreational  Land 

LA  116 

Park  Architecture 

3 

Administration . 

2 

Elective 

3 

Elective 

3 

— 

— 

17 

19 

ARBORICULTURE 

AND 

LANDSCAPE 

NURSERY  OPTION 

At  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  a student  in  the  Landscape  and 
Recreational  Management  curriculum  may  petition  to  take  a program 
of  training  for  the  care  of  shade  and  ornamental  woody  plants  and 
for  landscape  nursery  practice.  The  program  includes  Summer  Camp, 
plus  a period  of  employment  by  selected  tree-care  companies  or  land- 
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scape  nurseries.  The  curriculum  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  will 
be  determined  in  conference  with  the  heads  of  the  Landscape  and 
Recreational  Management  Department  and  the  Forest  Botany  De- 
partment, and  must  then  be  presented  to  the  Petitions  Committee 
for  approval. 


DIVISION  II:  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

FOREST  UTILIZATION 

The  curriculum  of  the  Department  of  Forest  Utilization  has  been 
designed  to  train  men  in  two  broad  categories.  One  of  these  is  the 
manufacturing  curriculum,  and  the  other  is  the  marketing  curriculum. 
Both  are  designed  to  train  men  to  enter  the  profession  as  specialists 
in  the  fields  of  production  and  merchandising  of  wood  products. 

With  the  two  broad  fields  there  are  many  areas  of  possible  spe- 
cialization to  meet  the  interests  and  desires  of  the  student.  A basic 
core  of  required  courses  has  been  established  around  which  the  student 
may  build  a sound  program  of  study  and  training  that  will  best  fit  his 
desires,  needs,  and  professional  attainment. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  3 

Dendrology 

2 

Acct  la 

Principles  of  Ac- 

Engl 10 

Advanced  Compo- 

counting   3 

sition  

2 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Com- 

Math 21* 

Calculus  I 

3 

position  2 

Phys  la 

General  Physics.  . 

4 

Math  22* 

Calculus  II 3 

Util  1 

Logging  & Pri- 

Phys lb 

General  Physics.  . 4 

mary  Forest 

Wood 

Products  

4 

Tech  3 

Elementary  Wood 

— 

Technology  . . 3 

15  15 


* If  a student  has  qualified  to  take  these  courses  in  Calculus  it  is  pos- 
sible for  him  to  complete  them  in  his  freshman  year. 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

Util  5 

Woodworking 

F Econ  41 

Introduction 

to 

Machinery  . . . 

2 

Economics 

3 

Util  104 

Dry  Kiln  Engi- 

Math 128**  Engineering 

Sta- 

neering  

3 

tistics  . . . . 

3 

Wood 

Util  2 

Lumber  Manufac- 

Tech  4 

Timber  Mechanics 

3 

ture  and 

Dis- 

Option  or 

Elective  

8 

tribution  . 

3 

Util  107 

Wood  Preserva- 

— 

tion  

3 

16 

Option  or 

Elective  

. ..  . 4 

16 


Manufacturing  Option 

EE  41  Elementary  Elec- 

trical Engineer- 
ing   4 

Marketing  Option 

Fin  101  Elements  of  Fi- 

Util 10 

Light  Construc- 

nance   3 

tion  Materials . 2 

SUMMER  EXPERIENCE  (5) 


SENIOR  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

Util  103 

Adhesives  & Ply- 

Util 125 

Case  Study  and 

wood  

4 

Field  Trip  . . . 

5 

Option  or 

Elective  

12 

Util  109 

Uses  of  Wood  . . 

2 

— 

Option  or 

Elective  

9 

16 

— 

16 

Marketing  Option 

Util  112 

Lumber  Mer- 

chandising and 

Salesmanship  . 

3 

**  May  be  taken  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  Calculus  II. 


Elective  Courses — within  College 


Credit 

Credit 

Hours 

Hours 

Acct  lb 

Principles  of  Ac- 

F Chem 

Organic  Chem- 

counting   

3 

20a,  b 

istry  

4,4 

F Bot  41 

Pathology  

2 

F Chem  122  Plastics  Technol- 

GF  101 

Human  Relations 

2 

ogy  

3 

Util  106 

Regional  Studies 

F Ento  4 

Forest  Products 

in  Utilization  . 

3 

Insects  

2 

Util  108 

Adv.  Wood  Pres- 

Util  105 

Adv.  Dry  Kilns  . 

2 

ervation  

2 

Util  115 

Wood  Finishing  . 

2 

Util  110 

Light  Construe- 

Util  116 

Adv.  Woodwork- 

tion   

3 

ing  Mach.  . . . 

2 

Util  117 

Adv.  Logging  . . . 

2 

Util  118 

Adv.  Lumber 

WT  105 

Commercial  Tim- 

Mfg 

2 

her 

3 

Util  119 

Lumber  & Wood 

WT  108 

Physics  of  Wood. 

3 

Products,  Grades 

WT  111 

Structures  

3 

& Specifications 

2 

Util  211 

Adv.  Plywood  . . 

2 

Elective  Courses  at  Syracuse  University 

Credit 

Credit 

Hours 

Hours 

IE  102 

Industrial  Engr.  . 

3 

Advt  101 

Elements  of  Adv. 

3 

IE  115 

Job  Evaluation 

Arch  90 

Domestic  Archi- 

and Wage  In- 

tecture   

3 

centives  

2 

Bus  Ad  160 

Human  Relations 

IE  161 

Motion  and  Time 

in  Business  . . . 

3 

Study  

3 

Bus  Law  51  Principles  of  Busi- 

IE  175 

Engr.  Econ. 

ness  Law  .... 

2 

Analysis  

3 

Finance  101  Elements  of  Fi- 

IE  181 

Production  Con- 

nance   

3 

trol  

3 

Ins  101 

General  Insurance 

3 

IE  190 

Industrial  Plant 

Mktg  101 

Elements  of  Mar- 

Design and  Lay- 

keting   

3 

out  

3 

Psych  5 

Foundations  of 

Math  23 

Calculus  III  .... 

4 

Human  Beha- 

ME 28 

Elments  of  Heat 

vior  

3 

& Power  

4 

Trans  160 

Traffic  Manage- 

R.O.T.C. 

Four  Semesters  . . 

12 

ment  

3 

SUMMER  EXPERIENCE 

Twelve  weeks  of  practical  work  experience  in  their  respective  fields 
are  required  of  students  in  the  utilization  program.  Upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  summer’s  work,  as  shown  by  a detailed  report  by 
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the  student  and  a favorable  report  by  his  employer,  5 semester  hours 
of  credit  will  be  given.  This  practical  experience  must  be  obtained 
before  registering  for  the  Senior  Year. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  3 

Dendrology 

2 

FC  20 

Organic  Chem- 

F  Econ  41 

Introduction  to 

istry  for  Forest- 

Economics .... 

3 

ers  

4 

FC  20 

Organic  Chem- 

Chem 130 

Quantitative  An- 

istry for  Forest- 

alysis   

5 

ers  

4 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Com- 

Engl 10 

Advanced  Com- 

position   

2 

position  

2 

Math  23 

Calculus  III  .... 

4 

Math  22 

Calculus  II  .... 

3 

*or 

*or 

Electives  

3 

Math  23 

Calculus  III  .... 

4 

Phys  1 

General  Physics  . 

4 

Phys  1 

General  Physics  . 

4 

Mill  Experience  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Sophomores 

P&P  4.  Five  credit  hourse.  See  description,  page  105.  This  practical 
experience  must  be  obtained  before  registering  for  the  Junior  year. 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

Chem  140 

Physical  Chem- 

Chem 140 

Physical  Chem- 

istry   

4 

istry  

4 

Electives 

3 

EE  41 

Elem.  Applica- 

P&P 1 

Pulp  and  Paper 

tions  of  Elec. 

Technology  . . 

3 

Engr 

4 

P&P  103 

Introduction  to 

P&P  1 

Pulp,  Paper  Tech. 

3 

Pulp  & Paper 

WT  101 

Papermaking 

Unit  Processes. 

3 

Fibers  

2 

WT  3 

Elem.  Wood 

Electives 

3 

Technology  . . 

3 

R.O.T.C. 

(3) 

— 

Other  approved  elec- 

16 

tives  . 

(3) 

16 

* Students  who  entered  before  September  1954  will  not  necessarily  follow 
this  sequence. 
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SENIOR  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

FC  125 

Chemistry  of  Cel- 

FC  125 

Chemistry  of  Cel- 

lulose   

4 

P&P  6 

Paper  Properties . 3 

P&P  5 

Mill  Inspection 

P&P  102 

Technology  Lab. . 4 

Trip  

1 

P&P  104 

Pulp  and  Paper 

P&P  102 

Technology  Lab. . 

3 

Unit  Processes.  3 

P&P  104 

Pulp  and  Paper 

P&P  109 

Research  Problem  1 

Unit  Processes 

2 

Electives 

3-4 

P&P  108 

Mill  Management 

2 

R.O.T.G (3) 

P&P  110 

Research  Problem 

4 

Other 

approved  elec- 

Electives 

tives 

(1-4) 

R.O.T.C (3) 

— 

Other 

approved  elec- 

17-18 

tives 

(3) 

18-19 


PLASTICS  AND  CELLULOSE 
CHEMISTRY  OPTION 

At  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year,  students  in  the  curriculum  in 
Pulp  and  Paper  Technology,  who  desire  special  study  of  the  applica- 
tion of  resins  and  plastics  to  paper,  or  who  wish  to  prepare  for  grad- 
uate study  of  plastics  technology  or  polymer  and  cellulose  chemistry, 
may  elect  F.C.  121,  Introduction  Polymer  Chemistry  and  F.C.  122, 
Plastics  Technology,  and  substitute  F.C.  124,  Plastics  and  Polymer 
Techniques,  in  place  of  P&P  109  and  110. 


WOOD  TECHNOLOGY 

The  Wood  Technology  curriculum  is  so  arranged  that  the  student 
wishing  to  major  in  this  general  field  may  specialize  in  any  one  of 
three  sequences:  physics  and  mechanics  of  wood,  chemistry  of  wood, 
or  anatomy  of  wood.  142  or  141  credit  hours  are  required  for 
graduation. 

In  each  of  the  sequences  time  is  available  for  election  of  addi- 
tional courses.  This  elective  time  is  intended  to  give  the  student  an 
opportunity  to  select  courses  which  hold  a special  interest  for  him 
and  which  will  enhance  his  professional  competence.  Such  courses 
require  approval  of  the  department  head. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  3 

Dendrology 2 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Com- 

FC 20 

Organic  Chem- 

position  2 

istry 4 

Math  22 

Calculus  II  3 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Com- 

Phys 31 

Mechanics  4 

position  2 

Anatomy,  & 

Mechanics  & Physics 

Math  21 

Calculus  I 3 

Sequence: 

Elective 

3 

WT  3 

Elementary  Wood 

14 

Technology  . . 3 

Chemistry  Sequence: 

Second 

Credit 

Chem.  130 

Quantitative  An- 

Semester 

Hours 

alysis  5 

FC  20 

Organic  Chem-  — 

— 

istry  4 

'1 — ‘ 

16-18 

J^JJvHQR  YEAR 


First  Credit 

Semester  Hours 

Phys  32  Electricity  4 

Anatomy  Sequence: 

F Bot  10  Plant  Physiology.  3 

WT  4 Elementary  Tim- 
ber Mechanics . 3 

Electives  7 

Mechanics  & Physics  Sequence: 

Math  23  Calculus  III  ....  4 

WT  104a  Timber  Mechan- 
ics   3 

Electives  6 

Chemistry  Sequence: 

Chem  140a  Physical  Chem- 
istry   4 

Math  23  Calculus  III 4 

WT  104a  Timber  Mechan- 
ics   3 

Electives  3 


17-18 


Second  Credit 

Semester  Hours 

Phys  33 


Second  Credit 

Semester  Hours 


Anatomy  Sequence: 

F Bot  120  Systematic  Botany  3 

Math  128  Engineering  Sta- 
tistics   3 

WT  101  Papermaking 

Fibers 2 

WT  105  Commercial  Tim- 
bers   3 

Electives  2-3 

Mechanics  & Physics  Sequence: 
Math  24  Calculus  IV  ....  4 

Math  128  Engineering  Sta- 
tistics   3 


WT  104b  Timber  Mechan- 
ics Laboratory . 1 

WT  111  Design  of  Wood 


Structures  ....  3 

Electives  2-3 

Chemistry  Sequence: 

Chem  140b  Physical  Chem- 
istry   4 

Math  128  Engineering  Sta- 
tistics   3 

WT  3 Elementary  Wood 

Technology  . . 3 

Electives  2-3 
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Heat,  Sound, 
Light  


4 


16-18 


SUMMER 


*W.T.  12  (Wood  Technology  Experience)  Five  Credit  Hours.  This 
experience  must  be  obtained  before  registering  for  Senior  Year. 
W.T.  5 (Industrial  Field  Trip)  Two  Credit  Hours. 


SENIOR  YEAR 


First  Credit 

Semester  Hours 

WT  109a  Introduction  to 

Research  1 

WT  114  Seminar  1 

Anatomy  Sequence: 

F Bot  41  Forest  Pathology.  2 

FC  125a  Chemistry  of  Cel- 
lulose   3 

WT  103  Microtechnology  3 

WT  108  Physics  of  Wood  3 

Electives  5 

Mechanics  & Physics  Sequence: 

FC  125a  Chemistry  of  Cel- 
lulose   3 

EE  41  Elem.  Applica- 

tions of  Elec- 
trical Engr.  . . 4 

WT  108  Physics  of  Wood  3 

WT  113  Elast.  of  Wood  & 

Plywood  3 

Electives  3 

Chemistry  Sequence: 

FC  125a  Chemistry  of  Cel- 
lulose   3 

FC  121  Introduction  to 

Polymer  Chem- 
istry   3 

WT  108  Physics  of  Wood  3 

Electives  6 


17-18 


Second  Credit 

Semester  Hours 

WT  109b  Introduction  to 

Research  3-6 

WT  114  Seminar  1 


Anatomy  Sequence: 

Bot  109  Plant  Anatomy  . 3 

FC  125b  Chemistry  of  Cel- 


lulose   3 

WT  107  Photomicrography  2 

Electives  5-6 

Mechanics  & Physics  Sequence: 

FC  125b  Chemistry  of  Cel- 
lulose   3 

ME  28  Elementary  Heat 

& Power  4 

Electives  2-6 

Chemistry  Sequence: 

FC  125b  Chemistry  of  Cel- 
lulose   4 

FC  122  Plastics  Technol- 
ogy   3 

Electives  2-6 


16-18 

S 


* May  be  completed  prior  to  Junior  year. 
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Graduate  Studies 


VALUES 

Graduate  training  has  well-established  financial  and  educational 
values.  The  demand  for  men  with  graduate  training  in  science  and 
technology  has  exceeded  the  supply  for  the  last  decade.  Little  decline 
in  the  demand  during  the  next  several  years  is  expected. 

There  are  sound  reasons  for  this  forecast.  Colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  placing  a premium  on  men  with  advanced  degrees.  State 
and  federal  agencies  are  expanding  research  in  forestry  and  closely 
allied  fields  of  knowledge  and  endeavor.  Industries  are  employing 
research  investigators  to  an  unprecedented  extent;  their  interest  in 
wood  technologists  has  been  especially  high.  Training  through  the 
Master’s  and  Doctor’s  degrees  is  almost  required  for  men  entering 
college  teaching  and  governmental  or  industrial  research.  The  current 
heavy  demand  for  trained  men  may  increase  further  as  a result  of  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  speeding  up  of 
the  national  defense  program. 

But  the  advantage  graduate  training  affords  the  job  seeker  is 
small  compared  with  its  value  in  enabling  him  to  perform  well  on 
a job. 

Graduate  study  involves  searching  and  evaluating  specialized 
literature,  learning  what  constitutes  scientific  evidence  and  proof.  It 
provides  experience  in  critically  evaluating  one’s  own  and  others’  work. 
Study  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  requires  the  student  to 
penetrate  to  the  frontier  of  human  knowledge.  This  boundary  is  always 
indistinct  and  permeated  by  preliminary  theories,  conjectures,  uncon- 
trolled observations,  and  half-truths.  It  is  here  that  the  critical  mind 
gains  its  true  discipline  in  establishing  facts  upon  which  science  and 
technology  can  firmly  proceed.  This  in  itself  is  a human  experience  of 
unexcelled  educational  value.  The  qualities  of  mind  developed  in 
struggling  to  the  frontier  of  knowledge  are  of  utmost  value  to  research 
workers,  teachers,  administrators,  and  good  citizens. 

Technical  knowledge  is  necessary,  but  men  must  also  have  skill 
in  applying  technical  knowledge  to  guide  the  human  and  economic 
forces  that  control  the  destiny  of  our  country.  For  this  reason,  this 
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College  provides  training  in  government  methods,  human  relations, 
national  and  world  objectives  in  forestry,  and  social  obligations  of  the 
profession.  Public  and  business  administration  receive  emphasis,  too, 
because  of  their  importance  to  graduate  students  in  forestry. 

Men  who  can  think  objectively  and  constructively  in  these  broad 
fields  are  urgently  needed  for  the  welfare  of  world  forestry  and  world 
democracy. 

FIELDS  OF  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH 

The  College  of  Forestry  offers  graduate  work  in  professional  and 
scientific  lines  leading  to  the  Master  of  Forestry,  Master  of  Science, 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees.  In  the  42  years  up  to  1956,  a total 
of  533  graduate  degrees  have  been  awarded — as  compared  to  2741 
undergraduate  degrees  since  1911.  The  distribution  of  the  graduate 
degrees  over  a number  of  broad  fields  is  indicated  below : 

Advanced  Degrees  Conferred — 1913-1955 


Major  Fields  M.S.-M.F.  Ph.D. 

Forest  Botany  34  13 

Forest  Economics  3 1 

Forest  Entomology  33  5 

Forest  Management  88  8 

Forest  Utilization  77  4 

Forest  Zoology  30  3 

Landscape  28 

Pulp  and  Paper,  including  Forest  Chemistry 69  11 

Silviculture  58  5 

Wood  Technology,  including  Dendrology 45  18 


465  68 

At  present  graduate  study  may  be  undertaken  in  the  following 
fields:  forest  botany  and  pathology;  forest  economics;  forest  extension 
and  public  relations;  forest  entomology;  forest  influences;  forest  man- 
agement including  administration,  forest  engineering  and  mensura- 
tion; forest  utilization  including  the  uses  of  lumber,  veneer,  plywood 
and  modified  wood,  wood  preservation,  and  extractives;  forest 
zoology  including  the  relation  between  wildlife  and  forest  manage- 
ment; landscape  and  recreational  management  including  forest  park 
development,  maintenance,  and  administration;  pulp  and  paper  tech- 
nology; plastics  and  cellulose  chemistry;  silviculture  including  forest 
soils;  and  wood  technology  and  timber  physics.  In  a number  of  these 
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fields,  graduate  programs  may  be  developed  for  students  who  have 
undergraduate  degrees  in  other  phases  of  forestry  or  in  engineering, 
business,  economics,  and  related  professional  fields. 

FOREST  BOTANY  AND  PATHOLOGY 

Forest  botany  offers  opportunity  for  research  in  the  fields  of  forest 
pathology,  mycology,  plant  physiology,  and  taxonomy. 

Forest  pathology  covers  two  broad  fields  of  research:  diseases 
and  decays  of  forest  and  shade  trees;  deterioration  of  timbers  in  service 
and  of  forest  products  including  stains,  wood  decay,  biological  evalua- 
tion of  fungicides,  and  slime  problems  in  pulp  and  paper  mills. 

Mycology  stresses  fundamental  investigations  of  the  fungi,  par- 
ticularly those  important  in  forestry  practice.  Plant  physiology  offers 
the  opportunity  to  study  the  functions  vital  to  the  economy  of  the 
individual  plant.  Taxonomy  stresses  the  classification  of  green  plants 
found  particularly  within  New  York  State,  and  ecology  offers  oppor- 
tunities to  study  the  structure  and  dynamics  of  plant  communities. 

Laboratories  and  greenhouses  of  the  College  of  Forestry  are  well 
equipped  for  all  phases  of  botanical  work.  A small  well-organized 
herbarium  is  a major  asset.  It  houses  an  exceptionally  complete  col- 
lection of  wood-destroying  fungi  and  flowering  plants  of  the  forest 
and  range. 

Optical  equipment  is  the  best.  Excellent  photographic  facilities, 
a physiological  dark  room,  and  several  wood-decay  cellars  equipped 
with  temperature  and  humidity  controls  are  available.  Mechanical 
drying  ovens,  sterilizers,  electric  incubators,  and  infra  red  gas  analyzer, 
and  a controlled  cold  room  with  a wide  range  of  temperature  are  some 
of  the  specialized  equipment  for  botanical  research. 

Nearby  estates,  plantations,  and  wooded  areas  offer  opportunities 
for  practical  studies  of  woody  plants  under  field  environments. 

FOREST  ECONOMICS 

Training  at  the  graduate  level  is  offered  in  the  major  segments  of 
the  economics  of  forestry.  Among  these  segments  are  labor  and  land 
economics,  the  economics  of  forest  production  and  of  timber  harvest- 
ing and  processing,  the  economics  of  marketing  and  the  prices  of 
forest  products,  and  demand  and  requirements  for  wood.  In  the  con- 
text of  the  whole  forest  economy,  the  field  embraces  the  economic 
analysis  of  problems,  the  study  of  interregional  and  international 
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The  forest  is  the  laboratory  for  many  of  the  courses. 


Growth  rates  are  checked  in  College  greenhouse  as  part  of  a study  of  forest  botany 
and  its  silvicultural  application. 


Arthropods. 


(alraplrtv.  MeblatHkt  mlgarix. 


Students  have  an  opportunity  to  make  detailed  laboratory  studies  of  wood. 


Left:  Entomology  is  a basic  biological  course  for  a forester. 


The  College  of  Forestry  Campus.  Left  to  right:  the  paper  mill,  Bray  Hall,  Louis 
Marshall  Memorial,  and  the  new  Hugh  P.  Baker  Wood  Products  Laboratory. 


Left:  Wood 
paratus  to 


chemists  use  complex  ap- 
study  plastics  materials. 


Right:  Students  can  engage  in  eco- 
nomic analysis  of  all  phases  of  forest 
production. 


A knowledge  of  surveying  is  essential  for  many  forestry  operations. 


Right:  In  the  College  paper  mill  liquid  turns  to  solid  on  commercial-size 
papermaking  machine. 


f y 
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Utilization  students  plan  layouts  of  wood  products  plant. 


Landscape  and  recreational  management  students  learn  how  to  apply  techniques 
to  improve  the  use  of  land  for  human  enjoyment. 


Wildlife  specialists  play  an  important  role  in  forest  land  management. 


trade,  and  the  economic  evaluation  of  forestry  policies  and  programs, 
public  and  private.  Courses  of  graduate  caliber  in  forest  economics 
and  general  economics  are  offered  at  the  College  and  in  the  Maxwell 
School  of  Citizenship  and  College  of  Business  Administration  in  Syra- 
cuse University.  The  College’s  Department  of  Forest  Economics  con- 
ducts a special  seminar  for  graduate  students,  affording  opportunities 
for  applying  the  methods  of  economic  analysis  to  the  study  of  selected 
forestry  problems.  The  facilities  of  other  College  departments  and  of 
Syracuse  University  may  be  drawn  upon  to  strengthen  the  student’s 
grounding  in  the  particular  biological  and  engineering  fields  to  which 
his  economics  is  being  applied,  or  to  supplement  his  training  in  related 
social  sciences. 

Graduate  study  in  the  economics  of  forestry  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Forestry  is  pointed  toward  the  attainment  of  general 
competence  in  the  principles  of  economics  with  special  application  to 
production,  distribution  and  use  of  forest  goods  and  services.  The 
Master’s  candidate  is  encouraged  to  concentrate  his  efforts  upon 
formal  academic  courses,  and  not  to  undertake  a thesis.  He  is,  how- 
ever, given  opportunity  for  critical  reading,  original  thinking,  and 
writing  of  a major  report  in  connection  with  a broad  course  on  the 
scope,  organization,  and  functions  of  forest  economics. 

Work  in  forest  economics  leading  to  the  degree  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy is  designed  with  two  ends  in  view.  The  first,  paralleling  the  aim 
of  Master’s  study  but  at  a more  advanced  level,  is  to  attain  a high 
degree  of  general  competence  in  the  theory  and  principles  of  the  field 
as  a whole — competence  which  will  serve  the  professional  forester  in 
making  economic  decisions  and  in  appraising  the  economic  events  and 
policies  of  his  time.  The  second  end  in  view  is  to  attain  specialized 
proficiency  in  a particular  segment  of  forest  economics  through  inten- 
sive study,  deep  thinking,  and  the  writing  of  a dissertation  in  this 
segment,  and  thus  to  sharpen  the  intellectual  tools  for  use  in  research, 
teaching  or  administration. 

FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY 

Graduate  students  in  forest  entomology  may  specialize  in  the  fol- 
lowing fields:  biology  and  ecology  of  forest  insects;  insect  pests  of 
shade  and  ornamental  trees ; pests  of  logs,  lumber,  and  forest  products ; 
insects  affecting  structural  timbers  and  wood  in  use;  taxonomic,  mor- 
phologic, and  histologic  problems;  or  selected  problems  concerned 
with  the  chemical,  biological,  or  forest  management  aspects  of  insect 
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control.  Applied  entomology  is  stressed.  Special  instruction  is  given  in 
rearing  methods,  photography,  and  the  preparation  of  insects  for  study 
and  display. 

Excellent  equipment  is  available  for  laboratory  work.  A green- 
house and  insectary  permit  biological  studies  during  the  winter. 

College-maintained  forests  are  readily  accessible  for  research 
projects  such  as  the  study  of  pests  of  plantation,  nurseries,  seed,  and 
soil,  or  for  broad  ecological  problems  that  involve  forestry  practice. 

A power  sprayer  and  a modern  mist  blower  make  it  possible  to 
do  research  in  chemical  control  of  forest  insects,  shade  tree  pests,  and 
enemies  of  seasoned  lumber  and  logs  or  wood  in  use. 

The  department  maintains  a full-time  research  assistant  for  the 
study  of  insect  damage  to  structural  woods  in  use.  His  services  are 
available  for  special  problems. 

Cooperative  problems  involving  pathology,  physiology,  and 
ecology  are  open  to  students  who  wish  to  expand  their  field  of  grad- 
uate training. 

An  unusually  good  library  of  entomological  literature  is  at  the 
disposal  of  students  interested  in  literature  compilation  or  statistical 
problems. 

One  of  the  best  forest  insect  collections  in  the  country  attracts 
students  interested  in  taxonomy  and  classification,  and  excellent 
optical  equipment  is  available  for  this  type  of  work  and  advanced 
work  in  specialized  histological  problems. 

FOREST  MANAGEMENT 

Advanced  students  interested  in  any  of  the  numerous  aspects  of 
management  of  forest  lands  are  given  opportunity  to  pursue  their 
interests,  whether  broad  or  specialized  in  scope.  Graduate  instruction 
is  offered  in  the  planning  of  forest  properties  for  permanent  operation, 
methods  of  determining  growth  and  yield,  the  regulation  of  produc- 
tion and  harvesting,  a real  and  functional  control,  valuation  and 
appraisal,  business  management  concepts,  forest  policy  and  administra- 
tion, and  analyses  of  public  and  industrial  forestry  activities. 

The  faculty  promotes  the  fundamental  spirit  of  free  inquiry  into 
management  problems  of  interest  to  the  student.  In  regular  or  special 
courses  offered,  flexibility  is  available  for  the  capable  student  to  pursue 
further  studies  concerning  executive,  organizational,  and  legal  rela- 
tionships ; budgetary,  fiscal,  and  personnel  aspects ; forest  measurement 
and  mapping;  engineering,  structures,  and  communications;  aerial 
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photogrammetry  in  its  application  to  forest  management;  office  man- 
agement; statistics,  as  applied  to  forest  properties;  and  the  social  value 
of  forests. 

The  broad  resources  and  facilities  of  the  College  of  Forestry  and 
of  Syracuse  University  provide  unusual  opportunities  for  the  student 
to  pursue  his  interests  in  forest  management.  The  College  has  excep- 
tional facilities  for  studying  aerial  photogrammetry  and  its  use  in  the 
many  phases  of  handling  forest  properties.  Long-term  records  of  man- 
aged College  properties,  as  well  as  other  records  of  state  and  private 
holdings,  are  available  for  special  studies.  Library  resources  are  un- 
usually complete. 

Graduate  study  programs  in  forest  management,  leading  to  the 
Master’s  and  Doctor’s  degrees,  are  developed  with  the  student  to  meet 
his  professional  needs  in  so  far  as  possible,  with  opportunity  and  en- 
couragement for  the  student  to  attain  both  a high  degree  of  general 
understanding  within  the  field  and  to  develop  recognized  proficiency 
in  one  or  more  segments  of  forest  management. 

FOREST  UTILIZATION 

The  Department  of  Forest  Utilization  offers  advanced  technical 
training  to  men  who  are  interested  in  becoming  supervisors,  salesmen, 
wood  engineers,  research  workers,  managers,  and  owners  of  sawmills, 
woodworking  factories,  treating  and  processing  plants,  and  many  ac- 
cessory industries  producing  wood  finishes,  woodworking  machines, 
glues  and  preservatives.  Men  trained  in  the  field  of  forest  utilization 
obtain  a basic  knowledge  of  wood  and  of  the  engineering  principles 
involved  in  manufacturing,  conditioning,  and  using  wood.  Those  in- 
terested in  commercial  and  business  aspects  may  emphasize  this  phase 
of  the  lumber  and  woodworking  industry. 

Programs  of  study  may  be  arranged  in  the  fields  of  primary 
processing,  such  as  logging,  lumber  or  veneer  manufacture  and  drying; 
the  subsequent  operations  of  machining,  gluing,  finishing,  and  preser- 
vation; sales  and  marketing  of  wood  products  including  retail  mer- 
chandising and  light  constructing;  and  associated  technical  and  eco- 
nomic problems.  To  keep  pace  with  growing  demands  for  men  with 
engineering  training,  courses  are  offered  in  advance  wood  machining, 
applied  research  techniques,  and  industrial  engineering  including  pro- 
duction control,  motion  and  time  study,  materials  handling  and  plant 
layout,  and  quality  control. 

The  department  has  a teaching  and  research  staff  of  ten  mem- 
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bers  who  have  at  their  disposal  exceptionally  fine  facilities  designed 
especially  for  teaching  and  research,  including  the  equipment  listed 
below. 

For  primary  processing: 

A stationary  54-inch  circular  sawmill  with  variable  speed  head- 
saw  and  carriage  drives,  torque  meter,  strain  gauges,  oscillograph, 

3 - saw  edger,  and  a swingcut-off  saw. 

A battery  of  five  modem  dry  kilns,  one  40,000  bd.  ft.  and  four 
1000  bd.  ft.  capacity.  One  of  the  smaller  units  is  gas  and  oil  fired. 
All  are  equipped  with  either  internal  or  external  fan-motor  units  with 
variable  speed  adjustments. 

A 54-inch  rotary  veneer  lathe  with  a 36-inch  swing,  veneer  reel- 
ing and  unreeling  equipment,  semi-automatic  wet  clipper,  and  a 
veneer  dryer. 

For  secondary  conversion  and  manufacture: 

A woodworking  laboratory  of  5000  sq.  ft.  containing  all  modern 
production-size  machines  such  as  36-inch  bandsaw,  30-inch  surfacers, 

4- side  molder,  16-inch  jointers,  straight-line  rip  saw,  stroke  sander, 
50-inch  triple  drum  sander,  etc.  The  wood  machining  research  lab 
equipment  has  variable  speed  control  from  880  to  14,400  rpm. 

Plywood  and  wood  assembly  laboratories  have  a 3-opening  50  x 
50-inch  hydraulic  steam  heated  hot  press,  113-ton  18  x 18-inch  elec- 
trically heated  press,  glue  mixer  and  spreaders,  pneumatic  case  clamp, 
8-section  clamp  carrier,  dry  veneer  clipper,  tapeless  splicer,  bag  mold- 
ing cylinder,  and  auxiliary  equipment. 

An  electronic  gluing  lab  containing  a 10  kw  Westinghouse  radio 
frequency  heat  generator,  a 5 kw  experimental  heat  generator,  and  1 
0.5  kw  portable  heat  generator;  a 24  x 36-inch  hydraulic  edge-gluing 
press;  and  equipment  for  measuring  the  dielectric  properties  of  wood, 
glue  and  wood-glue  combination. 

The  wood  finishing  laboratories  are  complete  with  both  dry  and 
water-wash  spray  booths  and  fully  equipped  with  latest  application 
and  testing  apparatus. 

A wood  treating  lab  for  impregnating  oil  and  salt  preservatives 
and  fire  retardants  by  any  standard  process  up  to  1000  lbs.  pressure 
in  five  retorts  of  12-inch  diam.  x 5 ft.  to  54-inch  diam.  x 12  ft.  Both 
preservation  testing  and  fire  testing  laboratories  have  standard  equip- 
ment for  studying  the  effects  of  treatments. 

Several  temperature-humidity  control  rooms  and  cabinets,  chem- 
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ical  laboratories  with  chemical  hood,  centrifuge,  viscometers,  pH  and 
gel-time  meters,  Rockwell  hardness  tester,  plywood  shear  testing  ap- 
paratus, Dillon  universal  tester,  weatherometer,  Baldwin  strain  indi- 
cator and  Stresscoat  equipment  for  tests  on  glues,  finishes,  preserva- 
tives, and  fire  retardants- 

A combined  industrial  engineering  and  marketing  laboratory  with 
models  and  facilities  for  studying  plant  layout,  material  handling, 
problems,  and  construction. 

Special  study  and  research  opportunities  exist  in  connection  with 
many  wood-using  industries.  Close  cooperation  is  maintained  between 
the  College  and  the  lumber  and  wood-processing  industries.  The  great 
volume  and  variety  of  forest  products  processed  within  New  York 
State  create  a most  favorable  situation  for  graduate  study  and  em- 
ployment in  forest  utilization. 

FOREST  ZOOLOGY 

Graduate  study  is  offered  in  various  phases  of  forest  zoology,  wild- 
life management  and  conservation  involving  both  terrestrial  and 
aquatic  environments. 

In  addition  to  those  of  the  Department  of  Forest  Zoology,  facili- 
ties available  for  graduate  students  include  the  Roosevelt  Station 
Library,  the  Archer  and  Anna  Huntington  Wildlife  Forest  Station, 
the  Tully  Forest,  and  various  wildlife  areas  of  the  State  and  Federal 
governments  in  central  New  York.  The  facilities  of  associated  depart- 
ments of  the  College  and  Syracuse  University  also  are  available  to 
students. 

The  Roosevelt  Station  Library  contains  more  than  17,000  pub- 
lications in  the  fields  of  forest  zoology  and  wildlife  conservation  and 
management.  It  regularly  receives  about  200  periodicals  dealing  with 
these  and  related  fields.  The  Archer  and  Anna  Huntington  Wildlife 
Forest  preserve  of  15,000  acres  in  the  north-central  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains is  devoted  to  wildlife  research  and  management.  The  research 
program  is  primarily  concerned  with  vertebrate  animals  and  their 
relation  to  and  effect  on  the  forest.  The  management  program  deals 
with  the  integration  and  coordination  of  the  management  of  all  the 
resources  of  the  forest,  including  timber,  wildlife,  watersheds,  recrea- 
tion, and  soils. 

The  Tully  Forest  is  a 2,000-acre  tract  located  about  twenty-three 
miles  south  of  the  campus.  It  is  typical  of  much  of  the  highlands  of 
this  vicinity:  at  present  it  is  a mixture  of  natural  hardwoods,  planta- 
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tions,  and  reverting  fields.  Three  wildlife  impoundments  have  been 
established.  The  area  lends  itself  well  for  multiple-use  coordination 
studies. 

Also  in  central  New  York  are  the  Conservation  Department’s 
Three  Rivers  Game  Management  Area  for  forest  and  farm  wildlife 
and  the  Montezuma  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Whenever  feasible,  graduate  students  are  encouraged  to  conduct 
their  thesis  research  on  the  various  College  properties;  although  State 
and  Federal-controlled  areas  or  even  private  holdings  may  be  used. 
Both  terrestrial  and  aquatic  environments  in  the  Syracuse  region  are 
so  diversified  that  the  student  has  ample  opportunities  to  select  desir- 
able sites  for  conducting  research  and  investigation. 

LANDSCAPE  AND  RECREATIONAL 
MANAGEMENT 

Graduate  work  is  offered  men  interested  in  the  design,  construc- 
tion, and  administration  of  areas  used  for  varied  outdoor  recreation 
purposes.  Although  emphasis  is  usually  placed  on  the  development  of 
public  forest  and  park  lands,  the  landscape  design  principles  of  such 
work  are  applicable  to  a variety  of  land-planning  problems,  including 
related  city  and  regional  studies. 

The  facilities  of  the  College  as  a whole  plus  special  drafting 
rooms,  library  collections,  and  technical  equipment  are  available.  The 
College  is  well  located  for  graduate  study  of  park  and  recreation  areas. 
Units  under  the  administration  of  the  Central  New  York  State  Parks 
Commission  and  the  Finger  Lakes  Parks  Commission  are  easily  acces- 
sible. The  responsible  officials  are  cooperative. 

Park,  recreation,  and  planning  personnel  in  the  City  of  Syracuse 
and  the  County  of  Onondaga  are  ready  to  aid  in  discussing  municipal 
and  regional  problems.  Recreational  facilities  within  the  Adirondack 
preserve  are  only  a few  hours’  travel  from  the  College. 

Planning  recreation  areas  necessitates  study  of  human  needs, 
existing  facilities,  financial  resources,  administrative  organization,  and 
site  factors.  Knowledge  and  ability  in  the  field  of  landscape  archi- 
tecture are  desirable.  A basic  understanding  of  the  principles  of  civil 
engineering,  forestry,  horticulture,  and  architecture  is  necessary.  The 
aim  is  to  achieve  attractive  solutions  which  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  practicality  and  efficiency.  Therefore,  appreciation  of  and  famili- 
arity with  esthetic  principles  should  lie  behind  planning  effort,  and 
are  essentials  in  a training  program. 
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The  work  of  the  Department  of  Landscape  and  Recreational 
Management  at  the  College  of  Forestry  is  comparable  with  the  train- 
ing given  at  any  of  the  other  schools  of  landscape  architecture.  The 
training  here,  however,  is  more  concerned  with  public  development 
and  the  subsequent  problems  of  administration. 

Undergraduate  training  in  landscape  architecture  or  park  man- 
agement minimizes  the  residence  requirements.  Men  trained  in  other 
professional  fields  usually  are  able  to  qualify  for  the  advanced  degree 
in  two  years. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  AND  FOREST 
EXTENSION 

Training  in  the  problems  and  techniques  of  public  relations  in 
forestry  is  offered  by  the  College  to  graduate  foresters.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  such  training,  for  which  a strong  need  has  been  voiced  by 
public  and  private  employers,  was  inaugurated  in  the  fall  of  1950. 
Supervision  of  students  is  shared  by  one  of  the  College’s  academic 
departments  and  the  Department  of  Forest  Extension. 

The  1911  charter  of  the  College  called  for  public  education  and 
information  activities.  The  Department  of  Forest  Extension  was 
created  in  1912  to  take  functional  responsibility  for  them.  It  draws 
upon  forty  years  of  experience,  therefore,  in  helping  to  train  men  for 
its  special  area  of  professional  forestry  endeavor.  At  present,  the  full- 
time extension  personnel  of  the  College  numbers  five  trained  foresters 
and  journalists.  The  special  extension  work  of  each  of  these  men  is 
the  source  of  significant,  practical  problems  assigned  graduate  students 
in  the  program.  They  arrive  at  solutions,  which  are  tested  by  applica- 
tion, with  the  aid  of  members  of  the  department  responsible  for  the 
particular  activity. 

Besides  direct  participation  in  the  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Forest  Extension,  students  take  other  appropriate  courses  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Forestry  and  in  Syracuse  University’s  schools  of  journalism 
and  speech,  with  which  are  coordinated  the  training  services  of  the 
University’s  Radio-Television  Center. 

In  realizing  the  objectives  of  the  training  program  (and  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Department  of  Forest  Extension) , the  following  media 
are  used:  educational  lectures,  exhibits,  publications,  news  releases, 
radio  broadcasts,  telecasts,  short  courses  for  business  and  industry  men, 
group  and  individual  conferences  and  counsel,  correspondence,  slides, 
and  films. 
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CHEMISTRY  OF  WOOD,  POLYMERS 
AND  PLASTICS 


The  chemistry  of  cellulose  and  other  wood  products  was  empha- 
sized early  in  the  history  of  this  College,  and  College  personnel  were 
active  in  establishing  the  Cellulose  Division  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society.  Because  of  the  importance  of  wood  as  a source  of  polymeric 
materials  and  because  of  the  increasing  use  of  synthetic  polymers 
(plastics,  rubbers,  fibers,  films,  coatings,  resins,  and  glues)  in  conjunc- 
tion with  wood  and  paper  products,  the  emphasis  of  the  Department 
of  Forest  Chemistry  has  broadened  to  include  the  chemistry  of  both 
synthetic  and  natural  high  polymers  and  related  subjects. 

The  Department  of  Forest  Chemistry  offers  programs  in  chemistry 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
including  in  both  cases  a required  research  project  and  thesis.  Typi- 
cally, a student  at  the  Master’s  level  may  choose  to  emphasize  (a)  the 
organic  chemistry  of  polymers,  (b)  the  physical  chemistry  of  polymers, 
or  (c)  plastics  technology.  Only  the  first  two  fields  are  acceptable  for 
work  leading  toward  a Doctor’s  degree.  A program  of  courses  and 
research  will  then  be  decided  upon  by  the  student  and  his  major  pro- 
fessor, which  will  include  specialized  courses  in  polymer  and  wood 
chemistry,  and  plastics  technology  as  well  as  basic  chemistry  courses 
at  Syracuse  University. 

Basic  research  in  problems  of  organic  and  physical  chemistry  is 
also  a function  of  the  Department.  Such  studies  outside  the  field  of 
polymer  chemistry  currently  include,  for  example,  photo-chemistry, 
plant  bio-chemistry,  and  the  chemistry  of  minor  wood  components. 
Current  research  with  a physico-chemical  emphasis  includes:  kinetics 
of  polymerization,  permeability  of  polymer  films  to  gases,  free  radical 
reactions,  ionic  polymerization  and  bond  disociation  energies.  Research 
with  an  organic  emphasis  includes  the  synthesis  of  special  polymer 
types  such  as  branched,  graft,  block,  and  optically  active  polymers; 
the  structure  and  methods  of  degradation  of  polymeric  wood  compo- 
nents including  lignin;  the  chemistry  of  pulping  processes;  and  cel- 
lulose derivative  studies.  Plastics  technology  research  includes  the  com- 
bination of  resins  to  cellulose  fibers,  by  beater  addition  and  other 
techniques,  the  coating  of  paper  by  polymers,  molding,  kinetics  of 
emulsion  polymerization,  kinetics  of  solution  polymerization,  formation 
of  polyesters  and  adhesive  studies. 

Graduate  research  laboratories  in  the  new  Hugh  P.  Baker  Labo- 
ratory are  well  equipped  with  the  necessary  apparatus  and  instruments 
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for  organic  and  physical  chemical  research  on  cellulose,  lignin,  wood, 
and  polymers.  In  addition,  there  are  plastics  technology  laboratories 
equipped  with  resin-making,  milling  and  sheeting,  extruding  and 
molding  apparatus  and  special  plastics  testing  instruments.  Special 
tools  for  scientific  research  include  an  ultradeentrifuge,  infra-red  and 
recording  ultraviolet  instruments,  mass  spectrometer,  light  scattering 
apparatus,  electron  microscope,  X-ray  diffraction  machine,  flash 
photolysis  equipment,  and  apparatus  for  studies  involving  radioactive 
materials. 

PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY 

The  development  of  a program  in  forestry  education  for  students 
who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  professional  positions  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  and  other  chemical  wood-using  industries  was  pioneered  by 
the  College  of  Forestry.  A department  was  organized  in  1920  to 
develop  and  carry  out  such  a program.  In  the  past  thirty-four  years 
it  has  maintained  a singularly  high  position  in  technical  education. 
Graduates  of  this  specialized  training  have  been  in  consistent  demand 
by  industry  throughout  the  world. 

Research  in  pulp,  paper,  and  related  fields  and  the  utilization  of 
resins  and  plastics  in  conjunction  with  pulp  and  paper  has  also  been 
pioneered  by  the  department  at  the  College.  This  research  has  been 
coordinated  with  a chemical-engineering  type  of  training  for  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students.  An  example  of  the  type  of  research 
carried  on  at  the  College  is  the  current  cooperative  program  with  the 
Empire  State  Paper  Research  Associates.  This  eight-year  project  has 
led  to  the  development  of  a commercially  practical  method  for  the 
mechanical  pulping  of  hardwoods.  The  extent  of  this  research  pro- 
gram was  impressively  revealed  in  February  1950,  when  the  College 
announced  the  development  of  the  chemigroundwood  process.  Recent 
outstanding  developments  in  chemically  pulping  hardwoods  have  been 
reported  by  this  group.  One  of  the  unusual  features  of  this  work  is  the 
low  chemical  consumption  and  high  pulp  qualities  obtained  by  treat- 
ing hardwood  chips  by  this  process. 

The  pulp  and  paper  laboratories  are  equipped  with  several  small 
stainless-steel  vertical  digesters  and  a stainless-steel  rotary  digester  for 
the  chemical  pulping  of  wood.  Thoroughly  equipped  laboratories  for 
pulp  purification,  pulp  testing  and  complete  physical  evaluation  of 
pulps  are  available,  and  chemical  laboratories  for  chemical  evalua- 
tions of  pulp,  paper,  resins,  and  wood. 
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In  addition  to  the  small-scale  equipment,  the  pulp  and  paper 
laboratory  also  contains  one  of  the  best  equipped  pilot-plant  units  of 
its  kind:  a complete  small-scale  pulp  and  paper  mill.  The  equipment 
includes  a 65-cubic-foot  stainless-steel  digester,  a Great  Northern  type 
wood-pulp  grinder,  a hydro-pulper,  a Sprout- Waldron  attrition  mill, 
a Centricleaner,  a multiple  bedplate  Jones-Bertrams  beater,  Dirtecs, 
a 52-inch  duplex  Fourdrinier  machine  equipped  with  a Sandy  Hill 
Bertrams  flow  distributor,  and  a five-vat  cylinder  machine.  This  equip- 
ment is  supplemented  by  the  usual  pulp  and  paper  mill  accessories 
such  as  jordans,  stock  chests,  screens,  washers,  and  paper-finishing 
equipment.  These  facilities  are  used  extensively  for  both  academic  and 
industrial  research  programs. 

SILVICULTURE 

Graduate  study  programs  in  all  phases  of  silviculture  are  available 
in  the  department.  Emphasis  may  be  placed  on  fundamental  biological 
relationships  or  on  applications  in  the  forest  according  to  the  needs 
and  interest  of  the  student.  Study  programs  may  be  coordinated  with 
other  areas  of  specialization  through  the  close  cooperation  that  is 
maintained  between  the  Silviculture  Department  and  the  departments 
in  the  biological  and  resource  management  divisions  of  the  college. 

Programs  within  the  department  can  be  developed  in  one  or  more 
of  the  following:  silvics,  practice  of  silviculture,  forest  soils,  soil  con- 
servation, forest  tree  nursery  practice,  reforestation,  forest  tree  seed, 
fire  control,  forest  influences,  watershed  management,  forest  tree  im- 
provement, and  applied  forest  tree  genetics.  Well-equipped  labora- 
tories, and  greenhouse  facilities  are  available  for  graduate  student  use. 

A ninety-acre  college-owned  experimental  area,  including  an 
operating  forest  tree  nursery,  is  located  within  three  miles  of  the 
campus.  The  2000-acre  Tully  Forest,  located  twenty  miles  from  Syra- 
cuse, provides  plantation  and  wood  lot  problems  typical  of  Southern 
New  York  conditions.  In  addition,  four  experimental  forests  in  the 
Adirondacks,  totaling  about  20,000  acres,  offer  problems  in  white  pine, 
northern  hardwood,  and  spruce-fir  silviculture.  The  department  mem- 
bers are  responsible  for  a research  program  of  considerable  extent, 
some  phase  of  which  frequently  proves  to  be  of  special  interest  to  the 
graduate  students. 

Located  within  convenient  traveling  distance  of  the  college  are 
numerous  natural  forests  representing  a wide  variety  of  types,  and 
forest  plantations  of  various  species  and  ages. 
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WOOD  TECHNOLOGY 


The  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Wood  Technology  is  to  develop 
graduates  who  understand  the  chemical  and  physical  properties,  the 
engineering  and  the  microscopic  structure  of  wood,  and  who  can  work 
with  men  in  allied  fields  to  solve  fundamental  problems  confronting 
the  wood-using  industry.  Knowledge  of  wood  is  now  at  the  stage 
where  further  advancement  both  in  research  and  production  tech- 
nology must  depend  on  the  ability  of  trained  men  capable  of  interpret- 
ing characteristics  of  wood  in  terms  of  the  sciences  and  engineering. 

In  training  graduate  students  in  wood  technology  the  funda- 
mental approach  is  stressed.  Students  must  become  well  grounded  in 
mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry  as  well  as  in  a knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  properties  of  wood.  An  analytical  mind  is  required  be- 
cause a wood  technologist  is  virtually  an  engineer  or  chemist  possess- 
ing an  intimate  knowledge  of  wood  as  an  organic  raw  product. 

The  fundamental  approach  guides  the  selection  of  research  prob- 
lems. These  range  from  studies  of  the  effect  of  growth  conditions  on 
wood  quality  and  anatomical  variation  to  dielectric  properties  and 
moisture  relations  of  wood  and  the  determination  of  its  strength 
properties  by  vibration  techniques  as  well  as  the  usual  methods. 

There  is  available  an  extensive  general  collection  of  foreign  and 
domestic  wood  samples  comprising  around  16,000  authentic  specimens. 
For  the  examination  and  study  of  wood  at  high  magnification,  the 
student  has  at  his  disposal  research  microscopes  of  all  types,  micro- 
tomes, and  the  most  modem  photomicrographic  equipment.  A wide 
range  of  strength-testing  machines,  conditioning  chambers,  and  related 
facilities  are  available  for  the  determination  of  standard  strength 
constants  of  wood,  the  interrelationship  of  its  various  physical  proper- 
ties, and  for  observing  experimentally  the  effect  of  stresses  on  struc- 
tural members.  Equipment  is  likewise  available  for  measuring  impor- 
tant physical  properties  such  as  the  behavior  of  wood  subjected  to 
sonic  and  ultra-sonic  vibrations,  the  electrical  and  thermal  conduc- 
tivity of  wood,  moisture  movement  in  wood,  and  other  qualities.  Facili- 
ties are  available  for  constructing  special  equipment  for  research. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  GRADUATE 
STUDY 

Graduate  study  at  the  College  of  Forestry  comes  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  individual  departments.  General  administration 
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of  graduate  work,  in  conformance  with  standards  and  procedures 
established  by  the  faculty,  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Associate  Dean 
of  Graduate  Studies.  He  is  assisted  by  a faculty  graduate  committee 
which  develops  and  recommends  policies  and  procedures  for  graduate 
study.  Through  the  Office  of  Graduate  Studies,  this  committee  reviews 
applications,  grants  formal  admissions,  recommends  students  for  assist- 
antship,  fellowship  and  scholarship  awards,  keeps  records,  approves 
programs  of  study,  reviews  the  scholarship  of  and  counsels  each  stu- 
dent, and  otherwise  facilitates  graduate  work  at  the  College. 

ADMISSION 

Admission  to  full  graduate  standing  is  granted  applicants  who 
have  completed  undergraduate  education  in  forestry  at  an  accredited 
institution  or  who  are  graduates  from  a college  or  university  of  recog- 
nized standing  with  an  acceptable  preparation  in  fields  related  to  the 
department  of  his  proposed  major  study.  The  applicant  must  have 
maintained  a B or  80  per  cent  academic  average  throughout  his  under- 
graduate training.  Priority  in  admission  is  given  applicants  who  have 
high  scholastic  standing. 

Graduates  from  colleges  or  universities  of  accredited  standing 
with  acceptable  preparation  in  the  fundamental  sciences  or  in  forestry 
who  did  not  maintain  a B or  higher  average  may  be  given  full  grad- 
uate standing.  Such  approval  is  granted  when  the  applicant  has  shown 
outstanding  competence  in  his  specialized  field,  or  when  he  has  clearly 
demonstrated  in  other  ways  that  he  is  able  to  do  graduate-level  work. 

Men  unable  to  meet  these  requirements  may,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  College,  be  granted  provisional  status  as  graduate  students.  Such 
students  have  two  semesters  to  prove  that  they  are  capable  of  handling 
graduate  work.  Graduate-level  courses  they  take  while  provisionally 
admitted  will  count  toward  a graduate  degree  if  a grade  of  B or  A 
is  earned. 

The  College  provides  a special  form  for  application  for  graduate 
work.  Requests  for  additional  information  and  applications  for  ad- 
mission should  be  addressed  to  the  Associate  Dean  for  Graduate 
Studies,  State  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse  10,  New  York. 

STUDENTS  FROM  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

Because  the  needs  of  world  forestry  are  well  recognized,  citizens 
of  other  countries  are  welcome  at  the  State  University  of  New  York 
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College  of  Forestry.  They  will  be  accepted  for  graduate  study  under 
two  special  conditions.  First,  they  must  show  satisfactory  evidence  that 
they  have  completed  studies  in  their  major  field,  equivalent  to  a 
Bachelor’s  degree  from  an  accredited  American  institution  and  with 
a scholastic  record  equivalent  to  a B average.  Second,  they  must  supply 
a certificate  showing  that  they  can  speak  and  read  English  well  enough 
to  pass  graduate  courses  in  their  technical  field. 

The  College,  through  Syracuse  University  facilities,  makes  special 
effort  to  aid  foreign  students  in  overcoming  any  remaining  language 
and  other  difficulties  that  may  hinder  their  work.  This  effort  to  help 
them  become  adjusted  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  they  are 
treated  as  a special  group.  Instead  foreign  students  are  encouraged  to 
find  rooms  and  friends  among  the  general  student  body,  so  that  they 
and  the  other  students  may  profit  mutually  to  the  maximum  degree 
from  their  sojourn  in  the  United  States. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

The  College  confers  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Science,  Master  of 
Forestry,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  upon  students  who  have  qualified 
for  them  by  completing  required  courses  of  study. 

Graduate  programs  are  flexible  and  individual.  Each  program  is 
planned  by  the  student  and  his  major  professor  to  meet  the  student’s 
particular  needs.  He  must  sometimes  include  undergraduate  courses 
for  which  no  graduate  credit  can  be  given.  In  every  case  emphasis  is 
placed  on  outlining  a study  program  leading  to  a high  level  of  achieve- 
ment rather  than  on  completing  prescribed  courses  as  such. 

A student  expecting  to  take  a degree  at  the  end  of  two  semesters 
in  residence  must  have  his  entire  program  planned  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  the  academic  year.  It  must  be  approved  by  the  major 
professor  and  by  the  Graduate  Office.  Once  approved,  the  program 
is  to  be  followed  except  for  changes  recommended  by  the  major  pro- 
fessor and  approved  by  the  Committee. 

Master  of  Science  and  Master  of  Forestry  degrees.  All  programs 
leading  to  these  degrees  require  at  least  thirty  hours  of  graduate  credit. 
Aside  from  this  requirement,  programs  are  worked  out  flexibly  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  student  and  his  department  and  major  field  of 
study. 

Normally,  graduate-level  course  work  (passed  with  a grade  of  at 
least  B)  takes  up  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  The  remaining  credit- 
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hour  requirement  is  met  by  submitting  an  original  thesis  based  on 
investigation  and  research.  Acceptance  of  the  thesis  depends  on  clear 
demonstration  of  the  student’s  ability  to  search  and  evaluate  pertinent 
literature  independently,  to  plan  and  carry  through  independent  in- 
vestigation, to  interpret  the  significance  of  his  findings,  and  to  present 
his  subject  in  a well-organized,  lucid,  and  scholarly  report.  To  the 
satisfaction  of  a special  faculty  committee,  the  student  must  further 
pass  a written  or  oral  examination  in  which  he  demonstrates  his 
knowledge  of  related  subject  areas  and  defends  his  thesis. 

Candidates  for  the  Master’s  degrees  must  spend  at  least  two 
semesters  in  residence  at  the  College  of  Forestry. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree.  The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  is 
conferred  on  students  who  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  ninety 
hours  of  graduate  credit  passed  with  grade  A or  B.  A student  holding 
a Master’s  degree  may  be  allowed  up  to  thirty  hours  of  credit  toward 
the  ninety  required  for  the  doctorate. 

A doctorate  thesis  is  to  be  prepared,  normally  representing  be- 
tween twenty-four  and  thirty-six  hours  of  graduate  credit.  The  student 
must  pass  a comprehensive  examination  covering  his  field  and,  in  a 
somewhat  broader  manner,  allied  fields  before  being  admitted  to  can- 
didacy for  the  doctorate.  He  must  also  pass  a final  oral  examination 
defending  his  thesis  and  covering  his  major  and  minor  fields  of  study. 

In  addition,  the  student  must  demonstrate  reading  knowledge  of 
two  foreign  languages  in  which  pertinent  literature  appears.  At  the 
discretion  of  the  major  department  and  on  approval  of  the  Graduate 
Office,  demonstrated  knowledge  of  statistics  may  be  substituted  for  one 
foreign  language.  Courses  taken  to  acquire  a reading  knowledge  of  a 
language  or  working  knowledge  of  statistics  may  not  be  accepted  for 
graduate  credit. 

A candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  with  only  a Bachelor  degree 
must  be  in  residence  for  at  least  two  academic  years  (four  semesters). 
A candidate  having  the  Master  degree  must  be  in  residence  for  at  least 
one  full  academic  year. 

The  requirements  outlined  govern  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 
Unusual  stress  is  placed  on  the  quality  of  work  for  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree.  The  student  is  required  to  penetrate  the  frontier 
of  human  knowledge  in  his  particular  field,  and  to  make  a definite 
contribution  to  this  knowledge.  In  his  search  and  evaluation  of  litera- 
ture, in  his  planning,  execution,  and  interpretation  of  his  own  research, 
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and  in  his  thesis  covering  work  done,  he  is  required  to  demonstrate 
original  scholarship  of  a high  order.  The  quality  of  scholarship  out- 
weighs the  number  of  credits  as  the  criterion  for  granting  the  degree. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  GOVERNMENT 

RESEARCH  COOPERATION 

Located  in  central  New  York,  the  College  of  Forestry  has  easy 
access  to  numerous  varied  wood-using  industries,  to  a diversity  of 
forest  types  and  management  practices,  and  to  intensively  developed 
forest  recreation. 

The  College  of  Forestry  cooperates  closely  with  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  the  State  Conser- 
vation Department,  the  State  Department  of  Education  of  which  it 
is  a part,  and  the  State  Department  of  Commerce.  Joint  projects 
include  various  educational,  research,  and  demonstration  programs 
involving  forestry,  forest  products,  and  land  use. 

Among  federal  agencies  working  with  the  College  on  research  are 
the  Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Divisions  of  Forest 
Entomology  and  Forest  Pathology  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Office  of  Ordnance  Re- 
search of  the  Army,  the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  the  U.  S.  Army 
Quartermaster  Corps,  and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Close  educational  and  research  relations  prevail  with  various 
private  timberland  owners  and  related  wood-using  industries  of  New 
York  and  other  states.  Some  sponsor  research  and  research  fellowships 
at  the  College.  These  relations  exist  both  on  an  individual  company 
basis  and  through  such  associations  as  the  Empire  State  Paper  Re- 
search Associates,  Inc.,  the  Northeastern  Lumber  Manufacturers’  As- 
sociation, the  Northeastern  Retail  Lumber  Dealers  Association,  the 
American  Pulpwood  Association,  and  others.  This  intimate  relation- 
ship with  many  wood-using  and  related  industries  often  is  of  special 
value  in  providing  opportunities  for  graduate  students  to  study  prob- 
lems in  the  industry. 

Professional  and  technical  organizations,  such  as  the  Technical 
Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  and  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society,  also  sponsor  research  at  the  College  as  do  private  research 
foundations,  such  as  Research  Corporation. 

College  faculty  members  are  members  and  officers  of  various  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  societies  interested  in  professional  advancement 
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and  research.  Many  of  these  organizations  sponsor  conferences,  re- 
search, or  special  educational  programs  in  cooperation  with  the  Col- 
lege. The  organizations  include  the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Industry,  National  Shade  Tree  Conference,  Forestry  Divi- 
sion of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations, 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  American  Chemical  Society,  American 
Institute  of  Park  Executives,  Forest  Products  Research  Society,  North- 
eastern Wood  Utilization  Council,  Wildlife  Society,  Association  of 
Game  and  Fish  Administrators,  Wildlife  Management  Institute, 
Society  of  Sigma  Xi,  Society  of  American  Foresters,  American  Geo- 
physical Union,  National  Association  of  Furniture  Manufacturers,  and 
others. 


FEES  AND  EXPENSES* 

Students  who,  for  at  least  twelve  months  prior  to  registration,  have 
been  bona  fide  residents  of  New  York  State,  are  exempt  from  paying 
tuition. 

Fees  for  graduate  work  are  as  follows: 

Non-resident  tuition,  per  semester  (not  assessed  against 


holders  of  graduate  fellowships) $150.00 

Non-resident  tuition,  per  semester  (assessed  against  holders 

of  graduate  fellowships  and  tuition  scholarships) 5.00 

General  fee — for  library,  health,  infirmary,  physical  training, 
recreation  and  special  testing  services  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, and  for  student  activities 45.00 

College  fee,  per  semester  (not  assessed  against  holders  of 
regular  graduate  fellowships  or  those  who  pay  the  non- 
resident tuition  fee) 30.00 

Commencement  fee  (must  be  paid  before  graduation) 15.00 


Foreign  students  are  required  to  take  out  a student’s  accident 
and  sickness  policy  with  the  Institute  of  International  Education,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  The  premium  for  this  policy  is  $27.20  per  calendar  year, 
or  $15.50  for  6 months.  Instead  of  the  General  Fee  shown  above, 
foreign  students  pay  an  Infirmary  fee  of  $20  per  semester  and  a 
student  activities  fee  of  $7.50  per  semester. 

Living  expenses  at  Syracuse  cannot  be  accurately  predicted  in 

* All  these  costs  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change. 
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view  of  the  rapid  changes  in  prices  that  have  occurred  during  the  last 
few  years.  However,  charges  during  the  school  year  1955-1956  may  be 
used  as  a guide.  Many  graduate  students  were  placed  in  private  homes 
where  prices  were  generally  $6  for  a single  room,  and  $10  per  week 
or  more  for  a double  room.  Students  were  eligible  to  purchase  meal 
tickets  from  the  University  for  $13.75  per  week.  This  ticket  paid  for 
all  meals  during  the  week  except  Sunday-night  supper.  In  addition, 
expenses  for  textbooks  and  supplies  average  $50  or  more  a year.  Per- 
sonal expenses  vary  from  $75  up  depending  on  a student’s  needs 
and  tastes. 

PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES 

Make  all  checks  or  money  orders  payable  for  exact  amount  due. 

Checks  for  fees , and  for  tuition  of  out-of-state  students , should  be 
made  payable  to  College  of  Forestry. 

Checks  for  room  and  board  in  Syracuse  University  housing  should 
be  made  payable  to  Syracuse  University. 

• 

HOUSING 

The  College  of  Forestry  operates  no  dormitories  or  student  resi- 
dences. These  are  available  through  the  facilities  of  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity. Married  students  are  certified  to  the  Syracuse  University  Housing 
Office,  through  which  the  University  operates  dwelling  units  for 
families  with  and  without  children.  Veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  and  her  allies  are  given  priority. 

ASSISTANTSHIPS,  FELLOWSHIPS, 

AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  College  has  a number  of  assistantships,  fellowships  and 
scholarships  available  for  properly  qualified  students.  The  application 
form  covers  application  for  admission  and  for  an  assistantship  or  fel- 
lowship if  desired.  An  application  form  for  a tuition  scholarship  will 
be  supplied  upon  request. 

College  assistantships  and  fellowships  vary  in  number  from  year 
to  year.  During  the  academic  year  1955-1956  it  is  expected  that  forty 
fellowships  will  be  available. 

Assistantships  and  fellowship  awards  are  based  upon  demonstrated 
scholarship  and  value  of  services  rendered  to  the  College.  Holders  of 
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assistantships  and  fellowships  are  provided  working  space,  laboratories, 
and  other  privileges. 

COLLEGE  ASSISTANTSHIPS  AND  FELLOWSHIPS 

Assistantships  and  fellowships  are  awarded  students  of  demon- 
strated scholarship  whose  training  fits  them  to  assist  in  teaching,  labo- 
ratory work,  and  research  in  the  College.  Stipends  vary  in  amount 
from  $900  to  $1350  for  the  academic  year  (two  semesters).  A few 
cover  a full  year  of  twelve  months. 

Tuition  and  fees  of  $350  per  academic  year  are  furnished  free  to 
holders  of  assistantships  and  fellowships,  making  the  total  value  of 
each  award  $1250  to  $1700.  Holders  of  College  assistantships  aid  in 
laboratory,  field,  and  classroom  instruction,  or  in  College  research 
work,  for  a maximum  of  fifteen  hours  per  week.  Such  work  may 
prevent  the  student  from  carrying  more  than  twelve  hours  of  course 
work,  the  minimum  required  for  full-time  graduate  students. 

SPECIAL  FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowships  sponsored  by  industries  and  associations  are  available, 
mainly  in  the  Department  of  Forest  Chemistry.  Thes^  carry  stipends 
from  $1500  to  $2000.  College  assistance  responsibilities  are  limited. 
Holders  of  these  special  fellowships  are  required  to  confine  the  major 
part  of  their  research  activities  to  definitely  specified  fields. 

TUITION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Tuition  scholarships  may  be  awarded  to  students  not  residents 
of  New  York  State.  These  scholarships  do  not  cover  a token  tuition 
fee  of  $5,  the  Student  Activities  fee  of  $7.50,  nor  the  fee  to  Syracuse 
University  of  $25  (for  foreign  students,  the  infirmary  fee). 

OTHER  FORMS  OF  SELF-SUPPORT 

Graduate  students  without  fellowships  may  be  employed  at  an 
hourly  rate  for  assistance  in  teaching,  research,  and  other  College 
activities.  The  amount  of  such  work  varies  from  year  to  year.  Hourly 
employment  provides  lower  income  than  that  available  from  fellow- 
ships, and  such  employment  does  not  include  free  tuition. 

Graduate  students  sometimes  find  other  means  of  self-support. 
Employment  on  a part-time  basis  may  be  sought  through  the  Syracuse 
University  Appointment  Office  and  through  the  Placement  Office  of 
the  College  of  Forestry. 
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Descriptions  of  Courses 


The  number  of  credit  hours  appears  after  the  course  title.  A credit 
hour  means  one  recitation  (or  lecture)  hour  per  week.  Three  labora- 
tory hours  are  equivalent  to  one  lecture  hour.  The  roman  numeral 
following  the  description  indicates  the  semester  in  which  the  course 
is  given. 

Courses  numbered  1 to  99  carry  undergraduate  credit  only. 
Courses  numbered  100  to  199  are  primarily  for  undergraduates,  but 
may  be  approved  for  graduate  credit.  Courses  numbered  200  to  299 
are  primarily  for  graduate  students. 


ALPHABETICAL  ARRANGEMENT  AS  ITALICIZED  Page 

Botany  (Forest  Botany) 87-90 

Chemistry  (Forest  Chemistry) 90-92 

Economics  (Forest  Economics) 93-95 

English  and  Speech 95 

Entomology  (Forest  Entomology) 95-97 

General  Forestry 97-98 

Landscape  and  Recreational  Management 99—101 

Drawing  99 

Landscape  Architecture 99—101 

Management  (Forest  Management) 102—104 

Pulp  and  Paper  Technology 105-108 

Silviculture  108—110 

Utilization  (Forest  Utilization) 110—113 

Wood  Technology 114-116 

Zoology  (Forest  Zoology) 116-119 


BOTANY  (FOREST  BOTANY) 


1.  FOREST  BOTANY  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Forest  Botany. 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Introductory  study  of 
plant  life  with  special  reference  to  seed  plants;  followed  by  general  survey  of 
the  plant  kingdom,  beginning  with  lower  forms.  Principles  underlying  life 
processes  and  practical  relationships  of  plant  science  emphasized. — I and  II. 
Mr.  Morrison  and  Staff. 
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2.  DENDROLOGY  Credit  2 hours  each  semester 

One  lecture/discussion  hour  and  one  three-hour  laboratory /field  trip  each 
week.  Field  study,  identification,  taxonomy,  and  elementary  silvics  of  North 
American  forest  trees,  with  special  emphasis  on  specks  native  to  the  north- 
eastern United  States  or  of  particular  economic  importance. — I and  II.  Messrs. 
Morrison  and  Ketchledge. 

3.  DENDROLOGY  Credit  2 hours 

One  lecture/discussion  hour  and  one  three-hour  laboratory/field  trip  each 
week.  Field  study,  identification,  and  taxonomy  of  economically  important 
trees  of  North  America. — I.  Mr.  Ketchledge. 

10.  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY  Credit  2 hours 

A lecture  course  dealing  with  nutrition,  metabolism  and  growth  in  living 
plants.  Fundamental  activities  and  processes  of  living  trees. — I.  Mr.  Wilcox. 

11.  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY  Credit  1 hour 

A laboratory  course  to  be  taken  concurrently  with  F Bot  10.  The  experi- 
mental study  of  plant  functions  and  processes. — I.  Mr.  Wilcox. 

40.  FOREST  PATHOLOGY  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Major  diseases  of  forest 
trees  with  special  emphasis  on  their  identification  and  controls. — I.  Mr.  Silver- 
borg.  Prerequisites:  F Bot  10,  WT  3. 

41.  FOREST  PATHOLOGY  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Effects  and  control  of  fungi 
on  wood  and  wood  products. — I.  Mr.  Zabel.  Prerequisite:  WT  3.  Open  only 
to  Division  II  students. 

42.  SHADE  TREE  DISEASES  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Common  fungus  diseases 
of  shade  and  ornamental  trees. — II.  Mr.  Hirt.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  10.  Open 
only  to  majors  in  Landscape  and  Recreational  Management. 

43.  PULP  AND  PAPER  MICROBIOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  History  of  microbiology; 
basic  roles  of  micro-organisms  in  nature;  general  morphology  and  classifica- 
tion of  micro-organisms;  structure,  growth,  reproduction,  and  basic  metabolism 
of  bacteria,  algae,  and  fungi;  effect  of  environmental  factors  on  growth  of 
micro-organisms ; principles  and  methods  of  chemical  protection ; organisms 
associated  with  slime  development  in  paper  mills  and  its  control;  fermentation 
industries;  principal  diseases  of  pulpwood  tree  species;  deterioration  of  pulp- 
wood  with  methods  of  control;  and  effects  of  decay  on  pulp  and  paper. — II. 
Mr.  Zabel.  Prerequisite:  WT  3. 
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1 10.  ADVANCED  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Advanced  study  of  plant  activities  and  require- 
ments with  special  reference  to  forest  trees. — I.  Mr.  Wilcox.  Prerequisite: 
F Bot  10. 

120.  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Systematic  survey  of 
ferns,  fern  allies,  and  seed  plants,  with  special  reference  to  the  local  flora  and 
to  plants  important  in  the  conservation  of  soil,  forage,  and  wildlife. — -II.  Mr. 
Morrison.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  10. 

130.  FOREST  ECOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Vegetation  science  with 
reference  to  North  American  forests.  Structure,  dynamics,  history,  distribution, 
ecology,  and  classification  of  vegetation  types.  Plant  succession ; indicator 
species.  Plant  ecology  methods. — I.  Mr.  Wilcox.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  120. 

140.  PHYTOPATHOLOGICAL  METHODS  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Laboratory  and  conference.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Phytopathological 
technique  used  in  principles  of  bioassay,  growing  fungi,  and  studying  their 
physiology. — II.  Messrs.  Zabel  and  Silverborg.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  40  or  41. 

150.  GENERAL  MYCOLOGY  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  General  survey  of  structure,  systematics,  and  activi- 
ties of  fungi. — II.  Mr.  Lowe.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  10. 

200.  FOREST  BOTANY  SEMINAR  Credit  1 hour 

Assigned  reports  and  round-table  discussion  of  current  topics  in  plant 
science. — II.  Staff. 

201.  RESEARCH  IN  FOREST  BOTANY  Credit  hours  arranged 
according  to  nature  of  problem 

Advanced  study  and  research  problems  in  plant  physiology,  plant  path- 
ology, plant  ecology,  plant  taxonomy,  and  mycology.  One  typewritten  report 
(original  and  one  carbon)  required. — I and  II.  Staff. 

212.  AGROSTOLOGY  Credit  1 hour 

Advanced  study  in  morphology,  ecology,  and  systematics  of  grasses,  with 
special  emphasis  on  important  forage  species. — I.  Mr.  Morrison.  Prerequisite: 
F Bot  120.  Open  to  undergraduates  by  permission  of  instructor. 

215.  ADVANCED  FOREST  PATHOLOGY  Credit  2 hours 

Lecture,  conference,  and  laboratory.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Advanced 
studies  in  forest  pathology  and  deterioration  of  forest  products.— -II.  Messrs. 
Hirt  and  Zabel.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  40  or  41. 
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218.  ADVANCED  MYCOLOGY  Credit  2 or  3 hours  each  semester 

Intensive  study  of  selected  groups,  and  advanced  work  with  literature 
sources  and  research  procedures  in  the  study  of  fungi. — I and  II.  Mr.  Lowe. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged — I and  II.  Staff. 


CHEMISTRY  (FOREST  CHEMISTRY) 


20.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  FOR  FORESTERS  Credit  4 hours 
each  semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Elementary  chemistry 
of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds  with  special  emphasis  on  carbohydrates. 
Nomenclature  of  simple  compounds  and  reactions  of  common  functional 
groups.  Modem  theoretical  concepts.  Laboratory  techniques,  synthesis,  identi- 
fication, and  a special  problem. — I and  II.  Mr.  Rembaum.  Prerequisite: 
Chem  6. 

109.  INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH  Credit  1 hour  first 
semester,  3 to  6 hours  second  semester 
First  semester,  research  methodology  and  procedures.  Review  of  literature 
and  development  of  work  plan  on  assigned  problem  in  wood,  cellulose,  or  poly- 
mer chemistry,  or  in  plastics  technology.  Typewritten  report  on  survey  and 
work  plan. 

Second  semester,  directed  laboratory  research  on  assigned  problem.  Study 
of  special  laboratory  techniques.  Typewritten  report  on  data,  procedures, 
results,  and  conclusions. — I and  II.  Staff. 

121.  INTRODUCTION  TO  POLYMER  CHEMISTRY  Credit  3 
hours  first  semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Principles  of  addition  and  condensation  polymeri- 
zation. The  kinetics  of  polymerization.  Properties  of  polymers  in  solution  and 
solid  state,  including  mechanical  behavior  and  rheology. — I.  Mr.  Stannett. 
Prerequisite:  FC  20,  Chem  140. 

122.  PLASTICS  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours  second  semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Polymer  types,  synthesis  and  processing.  Applica- 
tion of  resins  and  plastics  to  pulp  and  paper.  Technology  of  plastics,  coatings, 
films,  fibers  and  adhesives. — II.  Mr.  Stannett.  Prerequisite:  FC  20,  open  to 
qualified  students  by  permission  of  instructor. 

124.  POLYMER  AND  PLASTICS  TECHNIQUES  Credit  1 hour 
first  semester,  4 hours  second  semester 
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First  semester,  three  hours  of  laboratory  and  conference.  Techniques  of 
polymer  preparation.  Selected  experiments  in  condensation  and  addition  poly- 
merization. Evaluation  of  polymers. 

Second  semester,  twelve  hours  of  laboratory  and  conference.  Special  prob- 
lems in  the  synthesis  of  polymers,  kinetics  or  polymer  synthesis,  processing  and 
fabrication  of  plastics  by  casting,  molding,  extrusion,  and  other  methods,  appli- 
cation of  resins  in  pulp  molding,  paper  sizing  and  saturating,  coating,  wet 
strengthening,  and  as  beater  additives,  evaluation  of  plastics. — I and  II.  Mr. 
Stannett.  Prerequisite:  FC  20;  concurrent:  FC  121  and  122. 

125.  CHEMISTRY  OF  CELLULOSE  Credit  3 hours  first  semester, 
4 hours  second  semester* 

First  semester,  two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Second 
semester,  three  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Chemistry  of  cellu- 
lose, associated  polysaccharides,  and  lignin.  Chemical  and  physical  nature  of 
native  and  modified  celluose,  and  of  cellulose  derivatives.  Laboratory  prepara- 
tion and  analysis  of  cellulose  esters  and  ethers,  evaluation  of  cellulose,  and 
analysis  of  wood. — I and  II.  Mr.  Jahn  and  Mr.  Schuerch.  Prerequisite:  FC  20. 

128.  FOREST  CHEMISTRY  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Biochemistry  of  tree  and  forest, 
including  tissue  growth,  decay,  and  chemistry  of  phylogenetic,  taxonomic,  and 
ecological  relationships  of  trees  and  plants. — I.  Mr.  Jahn.  Prerequisite:  FC  20. 

201.  RESEARCH  IN  FOREST  CHEMISTRY  Credit  hours  ar- 
ranged according  to  nature  of  problem 

Problems  in  plastics  technology,  forest  chemistry,  and  chemistry  of  poly- 
mers, celluose,  lignin,  and  wood  will  be  assigned  to  properly  qualified  graduate 
students.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  three  carbons)  required. — I 
and  II.  Staff.  Prerequisites  depend  upon  problem. 

202.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Lectures,  conferences,  and  discussion.  Advanced  topics  in  physical  or 
organic  chemistry  or  in  the  chemistry  of  cellulose,  wood,  or  polymers. — I and 
II.  Staff. 

222.  WOOD  CHEMISTRY  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures,  conferences,  and  discussion.  Chemistry  of  extraneous  components 
and  methods  used  in  separating  and  characterizing  essential  oils,  resin,  acids, 
sterols,  lignins,  tannins,  coloring  matters,  carbohydrates,  and  other  extractives. 
Interrelationship  of  wood,  holocellulose,  hemicelluloses,  and  lignin.  Chemistry 
of  wood  hydrolysis,  wood  hydrogenation,  thermal  decomposition,  and  biological 

* Wood  Tech,  juniors  do  not  take  the  laboratory  in  the  second  semester; 
they  receive  3 hours  credit  each  semester. 
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decomposition.  Recent  developments  in  fundamental  chemistry  of  industrial 
processes  involving  wood  and  wood  components,  including  mechanisms  of 
pulping  reactions,  bleaching,  etc. — II.  Mr.  Jahn.  Prerequisite:  FC  125. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff 
230.  CHEMICAL  KINETICS  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Principles  of  chemical  kinetics.  Mechanisms  of 
elementary  reactions  in  the  gaseous  phase  and  in  solution.  Discussion  of  com- 
posite reactions,  such  as  chain  processes;  kinetics  of  polymerization  reactions. 
Homogeneous  catalysis. — II.  Mr.  Szwarc.  Prerequisites:  Chem  140,  240. 

236.  STATISTICAL  MECHANICS  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Concept  of  probability  and  phase 
space.  The  Maxwell-Boltzman  distribution  and  partition  functions.  Statistical 
expressions  for  entropy  and  free  energy.  Statistical  treatment  of  chemical 
equilibrium  and  phase  equilibrium.  Chemical  activities  and  chemical  potential. 
Imperfect  gases  and  grand  partition  functions.  Application  to  some  problems 
in  solution  and  in  polymer  chemistry. — I and  II.  Mr.  Szwarc.  Prerequisite: 
Chem  240. 

242.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  OF  POLYMERS  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Methods  for  proof  of  structure  of  proteins,  poly- 
saccharides, cellulose  derivatives  and  vinyl,  and  other  synthetic  polymers.  Dis- 
cussion of  the  mechanisms  of  addition  polymerization  and  polycondensations. 
Various  experimental  problems  of  polymer  chemistry. — I.  Mr.  Schuerch.  Pre- 
requisite: FC  20,  121. 

243.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  OK  POLYMERS  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Polymerization  kinetics.  Thermo- 
dynamics of  polymer  solutions,  regular  solution  theory  as  applied  to  polymers, 
and  liquid  phase.  Solubility  behavior  in  liquids,  fractional  polymer  precipita- 
tion, molecular  weights,  molecular  size  distribution,  colligative  properties, 
cross-linking  and  swelling,  solubility  of  gases  and  vapors  in  polymers,  solubility 
of  solids  in  polymers,  multicomponent  systems,  association  and  solvation, 
theory  of  polyelectrolyte  solutions.  Solid  state  properties,  elasticity. — II.  Mr. 
Szwarc.  Prerequisites:  FC  230,  Chem  240. 

246.  MECHANICAL  BEHAVIOR  OF  POLYMERS  Credit  3 
hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Theory  of  tensors.  General  survey 
of  theology,  including  elasticity,  plasticity  and  viscous  flow.  Theological  studies 
of  polymers  and  plastics.  Application  of  statistical  mechanics  to  theological 
problems.  Application  of  general  theories  to  mechanical  behavior  of  polymeric 
materials. — II.  Mr.  Szwarc.  Prerequisites:  FC  236,  243. 
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ECONOMICS  (FOREST  ECONOMICS) 


41.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ECONOMICS  FOR  FORESTRY 
Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture-recitation.  The  meaning  of  economics.  Economic 
institutions  in  the  United  States.  National  income;  its  size,  distribution,  deter- 
mination, fluctuations.  Supply  and  demands;  theory  of  the  firm  and  industry. 
General  economic  facts  and  principles  are  stressed,  and  their  relation  to 
forestry  and  forest  industry  is  indicated. — I and  II.  Mr.  Coontz. 

102.  PRINCIPLES  OF  FOREST  ECONOMICS  1 Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Economics  of  the  pro- 
duction of  forest  goods  and  services — location  of  forest  economic  activity, 
agents  of  production  and  their  combination,  and  planning  the  use  of  forest 
resources  by  the  individual  firm.  Emphasis  is  on  principles  and  methods  of 
analysis  most  useful  in  making  economic  decisions  and  in  understanding  eco- 
nomic activity. — I.  Mr.  Duerr. 

103.  PRINCIPLES  OF  FOREST  ECONOMICS  II  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Economics  of  the  dis- 
tribution and  use  of  forest  goods  and  services — characteristics  of  demand  and 
supply;  price  structure  and  behavior;  production,  valuation,  marketing  and 
consumption  of  forest  products;  analysis  of  major  economic  problems  of 
forestry  in  the  context  of  the  general  economy;  and  public  planning.  Emphasis 
is  on  principles  with  case  examples  from  private  and  public  forestry  and  from 
timber  marketing  and  utilization. — II.  Mr.  Duerr  and  Mr.  Coontz.  Prerequi- 
site: FE  102  or  equivalent. 

105.  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  IN  FORESTRY  IN  NEW  YORK 
STATE  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Group  discussion  and  analysis  of  current  economic  problems  and  issues 
in  New  York  forestry  and  forest  industry  that  concern  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  State.  Emphasis  is  on  the  influence  of  forests  and  current  forestry 
issues  on  the  economy  of  specific  areas  and  communities  as  well  as  the  State. 
Subject  material  includes  land  use  trends  and  problems,  forest  resource  trends, 
instability  and  changing  pattern  of  the  wood-using  industry,  forest  labor, 
ownership  management  objectives,  and  public  subsidies  and  services. — I.  Staff. 

111.  ECONOMICS  OF  THE  FOREST  BUSINESS  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Economic  evaluation 
of  alternative  uses  of  land,  labor,  and  capital  in  the  operation  of  forest  prop- 
erties and  related  marketing  and  processing  enterprises.  Emphasis  is  on  appli- 
cation of  principles  and  methods  of  economic  analysis.  Part  of  the  term  is 
spent  in  appraising  a forest  property  and  preparing  a plan  for  its  economic 
operation.  Complementary  to  instruction  in  FM  115. — I.  Mr.  Fedkiw.  Pre- 
requisite: FE  102  or  equivalent. 
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131.  ECONOMICS  OF  WOOD-USING  INDUSTRIES  Credit  3 
hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Description  of  wood-using  indus- 
tries, and  relation  to  economy  as  a whole.  Economic  analysis  of  industries: 
demand  factors,  supply  factors,  prices  and  price  structure,  location,  industrial 
organization,  fluctuations.  Analysis  of  the  firm.  Special  problems  confronting 
the  industries.  Emphasis  is  on  the  use  of  economic  tools  of  analysis  in  inter- 
preting events,  trends,  and  fluctuations  in  the  wood-using  industries. — I.  Mr. 
Coontz.  Prerequisite:  FE  41  or  equivalent. 

201.  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  ECONOMICS  OF  FORESTRY  Credit 
hours  to  be  arranged 

Study  of  a topic  in  forest  economics,  with  emphasis  on  original  thinking 
and  analytical  writing.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon)  re- 
quired.— I and  II.  Staff. 

202.  ADVANCED  PRINCIPLES  OF  FOREST  ECONOMICS  I 
Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  two  hours  of  discussion.  Intensive  study  of  the 
micro-economics  of  forestry  and  forest  industry. — I.  Messrs.  Duerr  and  Fedkiw. 
Offered  only  to  graduate  students. 

203.  ADVANCED  PRINCIPLES  OF  FOREST  ECONOMICS  11 
Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  two  hours  of  discussion.  Intensive  study  of  the 
macro-economics  of  forestry  and  forest  industry. — II.  Mr.  Coontz.  Offered  only 
to  graduate  students. 

205.  SEMINAR  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Group  discussion  and  individual  conference.  Critical  examination  of  eco- 
nomic ideas  and  policies  in  forestry.  Each  year  one  topic  of  interest  to  the 
group  is  selected  for  study,  such  as  the  problem  of  forest  credits,  national 
requirements  for  timber  products,  or  the  economy  of  a forest  region. — II.  Staff. 

208.  HISTORY  OF  ECONOMIC  THOUGHT  IN  FORESTRY 
Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  discussion  or  conference.  Systematic  study  and  critique  of 
the  development  of  the  thinking  of  foresters  and  economists  with  respect  to 
some  segment  of  the  subject  matter  of  forest  economics.  Review  of  major 
individual  contributions  to  thought  and  the  influence  of  leading  scholars  upon 
the  thinking  of  others.  Appraisal  of  the  leading  schools  of  thought. — I or  II. 
Mr.  Duerr.  Admission  by  arrangement  with  the  instructor. 

221.  RESEARCH  METHODS  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  discussion  or  conference.  Study  of  the  standard  techniques 
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for  developing  and  testing  hypotheses  in  social  science.  Analysis  and  critique 
of  completed  research  from  the  standpoint  of  method. — I or  II.  Mr.  Duerr. 
Admission  by  arrangement  with  the  instructor. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff 


ENGLISH  AND  SPEECH 


English 

10.  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION  Credit  2 hours  each  semester 

Intensive  drill  in  broad  aspects  of  informative  writing,  including  use  of 
English  employed  by  the  professional  man  in  preparing  reports,  technical  and 
professional  papers,  and  business  correspondence. — I and  II.  Messrs.  Crossman 
and  Lalor. 

Speech 

1.  PUBLIC  SPEAKING  Credit  2 hours 

A study  of  the  fundamentals  of  effective  public  speaking  to  develop  ability 
to  handle  with  some  ease  and  competence  the  demands  for  speaking  which 
confront  the  educated  person:  basic  concepts;  use  of  body  and  voice;  prepara- 
tion and  delivery  of  principal  types  of  talks;  and  constructive  criticism. — II. 
Staff. 


ENTOMOLOGY  (FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY) 


1.  ELEMENTARY  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  2 hours 

Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Forest  Entomology,  except  F Ento  4. 
One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Morphology,  life  histories, 
general  classification  of  insects. — II.  Staff.  Prerequisite:  F Zoo  1. 

2.  FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  field  work  and  laboratory.  Injury, 
biology,  and  control  of  insects  of  economic  importance  in  forestry.  This  course 
requires  an  insect  collection,  for  which  instructions  are  given  in  F Ento  1. — I. 
Staff. 

3.  SHADE  TREE  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  field  work  and  laboratory.  Important 
insects  attacking  shade  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs.  Insecticides  and  their 
application. — I.  Mr.  Krall.  Open  only  to  majors  in  Landscape  and  Recrea- 
tional Management.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  F Ento  2 or  4. 
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4.  INSECTS  AFFECTING  FOREST  PRODUCTS  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  ‘laboratory.  Biology,  control  and  study  of  in- 
jury.— II.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Open  only  to  Division  II  students.  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  had  F Ento  2 or  3. 

111.  GENERAL  INSECT  TAXONOMY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Classification,  literature,  and 
keys.  Mr.  Krall.  I — 1954-55;  II — 1955-56.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  2,  112. 

112.  INSECT  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Internal  and  external 
anatomy  of  insects  and  functions  of  the  parts. — II — 1954-55;  I — 1955-56. 
Staff.  Prerequisite:  F Ento  2. 

115.  SEMINAR  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  conference.  Library  investigations,  reports,  current  research 
in  forest  entomology,  and  phases  of  entomology  not  covered  in  previous 
courses. — II.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  2,  112. 

201.  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN  FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY 
Credit  hours  arranged  according  to  nature  of  problem 
Comprehensive  report  (original  and  two  carbons)  required  in  some 
projects. — I and  II.  Staff. 

203.  HISTOLOGICAL  TECHNIQUE  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  conference,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Methods  used  in  the 
preparation  of  insect  material  for  microscopic  study. — II — 1954-56.  Mr.  Krall. 

213.  ADVANCED  FOREST  INSECT  TAXONOMY  Credit  3 
hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Classification  of  the  impor- 
tant groups  of  forest  insects  (scolytids).  Library  work  and  problems  in  taxon- 
omy.— I or  II.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  2,  111,  112. 

214.  INSECT  ECOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory  and  field  work.  Interacting 
environmental  or  habitat  factors  which  influence  the  relative  abundance  and 
distribution  of  insects,  ecological  principles  as  applied  to  problems  in  forest 
entomology,  biological  control,  management,  methods.  Class  and  individual 
problems. — I.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  2,  111,  112. 

215.  ADVANCED  SEMINAR  Credit  1 hour 

One  hour  of  conference.  Discussion,  assigned  readings  on  current  research, 
new  insects,  new  controls,  technique.— I.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Enrollment  only 
with  consent  of  instructor. 
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216.  APPLIED  FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  conference,  three  hours  of  field  work 
and  laboratory.  Insectary  and  field  technique  in  the  study  of  forest  insect  prob- 
lems. Individual  and  class  exercises  in  biology  of  insects.  Introduction  to 
methods  and  equipment. — II.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  2, 
111,  112. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 
GENERAL  FORESTRY 


1.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FORESTRY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  two  hours  of  recitation  or  field  work.  Development 
of  a broad  conception  of  forestry  and  of  lumber  and  other  forest  products 
industries.  Nature,  content,  and  interrelation  of  different  branches  of  forestry 
and  wood-using  industries.  Development  of  forestry  throughout  the  world 
and  its  relation  to  human  affairs  is  stressed.  Special  consideration  is  given  to 
forest  situation  in  New  York  State  and  the  United  States  as  a whole. — I.  Mr. 
Shirley  and  assistants. 

100.  RANGE  MANAGEMENT  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Range  ecology,  animal  husbandry,  management 
practices,  and  administrative  aspects  of  range  resources. — II. 

101.  HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  FORESTRY  Credit  2 hours 

Problems,  practices,  and  principles  of  human  relations  in  forestry.  Con- 
sideration of  basic  qualities  and  traits  in  human  personality  that  contribute  to 
success  and  failure.  Appraisal  of  personality  tests,  psychological  diagnoses, 
interest  and  attitude  surveys,  aptitude  indexes,  and  other  testing  devices  and 
services.  Actual  case  studies  in  human  relations  problems  and  practices.  Lec- 
tures and  discussions  conducted  by  members  of  the  College  staff  and  some 
fifteen  special  lecturers  and  discussion  leaders. — I.  Mr.  Illick.  For  Seniors  and 
graduate  students. 

1 10.  FOREST  AND  RANGE  INFLUENCES  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  The  relation  of  forest  and  range 
vegetation  to  its  environment,  with  special  emphasis  on  soil,  water,  and  man. 
Measurement  of  precipitation,  runoff,  erosion,  and  other  variables.  Effects  of 
forest  and  range  use  and  management. — I or  II.  Mr.  Wilm.  Open  to  seniors 
and  graduate  students. 

151.  WORLD  FORESTRY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  two  hours  of  seminar.  Introduction  to  the  principal 
features  of  the  forest  situation  and  major  developments  and  problems  in 
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forest  resource  use  that  confront  the  world  today.  World  politics  and  eco- 
nomics in  relation  to  the  availability  and  use  of  natural  resources.  World 
forest  geography;  forest  resources  and  values;  forest  policy,  management  and 
administration;  world  trade  in  forest  products;  current  issues  and  problems. 
World  forestry  goals,  international  cooperation  in  forestry,  role  of  the  United 
States  in  world  forestry  promotion. — I.  Messrs.  Larson  and  Duerr.  Open  only 
to  seniors  and  graduate  students. 

199.  ELEMENTARY  STATISTICS  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Principles  and  applica- 
tion of  elementary  statistical  methods  for  the  normal  distribution.  Calculation 
of  chi  square,  standard  deviation,  standard  error,  linear  regression  and  linear 
correlation;  appropriate  tests  of  significance. — I.  Mr.  Fedkiw. 

200.  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  Credit  3 hours  ' 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Review 
of  elementary  statistical  procedures,  machine  calculation,  chi-square,  experi- 
mental design,  problems  in  the  analysis  of  variance'  and  tests  of  significance. 
— II.  Mr.  Sammi.  Prerequisites:  FM  99,  or  an  elementary  course  in 

statistics.  Open  only  to  graduate  students  ana  qualified  Seniors  with  consent 
of  instructor. 

202.  FOREST  HISTORY  AND  POLICY  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Assigned  reading,  reports,  and  discussions.  Current  issues  in  forest  policy 
and  legislation.  Critical  study  of  current  forest  situation  in  the  United  States 
and  of  programs  advanced  by  various  agencies  to  safeguard  the  public  interest 
in  forests  and  forest  products.  Recent  state  and  federal  legislation  and  proposed 
legislation  reviewed.  2 hours  credit — six  typewritten  reports  required.  3 hours 
credit — nine  typewritten  reports  required.  Number  of  copies — one  more  than 
the  number  of  men  in  the  class. — II.  Mr.  Shirley. 

203.  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  FORESTRY— TECHNIQUES, 
MEDIA , AND  PROBLEMS — Credit  hours  to  be  arranged 

Assigned  problems  in  interpreting  forestry  through  radio,  television,  ex- 
hibits, lectures,  publications,  news  releases,  conferences,  and  short  courses. — 
I and  II.  Messrs.  Unger,  Carlson,  Meyering,  Volmes,  Warwick. 

250.  PROBLEMS  IN  WORLD  FORESTRY  Credit  hours  to  be 
arranged 

Provides  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  pursue  his  study  of  forestry, 
or  some  phase  thereof,  in  a global,  regional  or  national  (United  States  and 
Canada  excluded)  setting,  and  to  gain  experience  in  original  thinking  and 
analytical  writing. — I and  II.  Mr.  Larson. 

Designed  for  graduate  students  in  world  forestry. 
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Drawing 

1.  TECHNICAL  DRAWING  Credit  1 hour 

Two  two-hour  drawing  periods.  Elementary  drafting  practice  in  lettering 
and  in  perspective,  isometric,  cabinet,  and  orthographic  drawing. — I.  Mr. 
Welch. 

2.  TECHNICAL  DRAWING  Credit  2 hours 

Two  two-hour  drawing  periods.  Ink  drawing  practice  and  application  of 
first  semester  methods  to  topographical,  architectural,  and  machine  drawing. 
—II.  Mr.  Welch.  Prerequisite:  DWG  1. 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 


I.  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Lectures  and  drawing.  Principles  and  history  of  landscape  architecture 
and  esthetics.  A study  of  the  mechanics  of  design,  and  an  introduction  to 
landscape  construction,  plant  materials,  and  architecture. — I and  II.  Mr. 
Earle  and  Staff. 

3.  PLANT  MATERIALS  Credit  3 hours.  Given  as  part  of  Sopho- 
more Summer  Camp 

Field  trips  and  discussion.  Ornamental  woody  plant  identification  on  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Long  Island.  Observation  and  sketches  of  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  planting  design.  Mr.  Viertel.  Prerequisite:  LA  1,  F Bot  1. 

II.  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Lectures,  drafting  and  trips  (New  England  tour  of  one  week,  four  or  five 
all-day  trips).  Preparation  of  original  designs  for  landscape  development. — 
I and  II.  Mr.  Albrecht  and  Staff.  Prerequisite:  LA  1. 

12.  LANDSCAPE  CONSTRUCTION  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Lectures  and  drafting.  Mechanics  of  materials,  beams,  trusses,  light  con- 
struction, grading,  soil  mechanics,  drainage,  concrete,  retaining  walls,  and 
low  dams. — I and  II.  Mr.  Sears  and  Staff.  Prerequisite:  FM  1. 

13.  PLANT  MATERIALS  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures,  field  trips,  and  drafting.  Trees,  shrubs,  and  vines;  their  dis- 
tribution, form  and  habit  of  growth,  size,  texture,  color  and  other  charac- 
teristics which  determine  use  in  design;  horticultural  practices. — II.  Mr. 
Viertel  and  Staff.  Prerequisite:  LA  3. 
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14.  PENCIL  TECHNIQUE  Credit  1 hour 

Laboratory,  field  trips,  and  criticism.  Composing  and  rendering  finished 
pencil  studies. — I.  Mr.  Earle  and  Staff. 

15.  RECREATIONAL  LAND  USE  AND  ACTIVITIES  Credit  3 
hours  each  semester 

Lectures,  reports,  assigned  reading  and  discussion  topics. 

First  semester:  historical,  economic,  and  social  aspects  of  forest  recrea- 
tion. A discussion  of  the  impact  of  leisure  on  forest  use,  and  study  of  factors 
determining  recreational  use  and  land  value. 

Second  semester:  details  of  planning  and  conducting  recreational  activi- 
ties. Coordination  of  program  planning  with  design,  and  development.  Case 
studies  of  group  activity  problems. — I and  II.  Mr.  Williams  and  Staff. 

16.  ELEMENTS  OF  ARCHITECTURE  Credit  2 hours  each 
semester 

Lectures  and  drawing.  Perspective,  shades  and  shadows,  elements,  theory 
and  appreciation  of  architecture. — I and  II.  Mr.  Welch  and  Staff. 

111.  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  Credit  4 hours  each  semester 

Lectures  and  drafting.  Advanced  problems  in  preparation  of  original 
landscape  designs,  with  special  problems  in  park  and  recreational  planning. 
One  trip,  of  10  days’  duration  during  first  semester,  to  distant  metropolitan 
areas. — I and  II.  Mr.  Albrecht  and  Staff.  Prerequisites:  LA  11,  12,  13,  16. 

112.  LANDSCAPE  CONSTRUCTION  Credit  3 hours  each 
semester 

Lectures  and  drafting.  Steps,  walks,  pools,  masonry,  water  supply,  sewage 
disposal,  and  foundations.  Road  location,  construction,  structures,  and  road- 
side development. — I and  II.  Mr.  Sears  and  Staff.  Prerequisite:  LA  12. 

113.  PLANT  MATERIALS  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures,  field  trips,  and  drafting.  Trees,  shrubs,  and  vines;  their  distri- 
bution, form  and  habit  of  growth,  size,  texture,  color  and  other  characteristics 
which  determine  use  in  design;  horticultural  practices. — I.  Mr.  Viertel  and 
Staff.  Prerequisites:  LA  11,  13. 

114.  PAINTING  Credit  1 hour  each  semester 

Laboratory,  field  trips,  and  criticism.  Composing  studies  in  water  color 
and  other  media. — I and  II.  Mr.  Earle  and  Staff. 

115.  RECREATIONAL  LAND  ADMINISTRATION  Credit  2 
hours  each  semester 

Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  reports.  Administration,  organization, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  parks,  park  systems,  organized  camps,  and  other 
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recreational  areas.  Discussion  of  policy,  personnel,  budgeting,  reports,  surveys, 
and  legislation. — I and  II.  Mr.  Williams  and  Staff.  Prerequisites:  LA  11, 
12,  15. 

116.  PARK  ARCHITECTURE  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures  and  drafting.  Architectural  appreciation  and  analysis  of  designs 
as  an  approach  to  planning  simple  park  structures  which  the  landscape  archi- 
tect is  often  required  to  design. — II.  Mr.  Welch  and  Staff.  Prerequisites: 
LA  11,  16. 

200.  SEMINAR  Credit  2 hours 

Discussion  of  miscellaneous  current  problems  related  to  planning  and 
management. — II.  Mr.  Albrecht,  Staff,  and  visiting  lecturers. 

201.  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Preparation  of  a typewritten  report  (original  and  four  carbons)  related 
to  a major  landscape  design  problem,  or  to  analysis  of  a landscape  develop- 
ment project. — I and  II.  Mr.  Albrecht  and  Staff. 

211.  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  Credit  4 hours  each  semester 

Development  of  a major  landscape  design  problem  involving  preparation 
of  a series  of  related  drawings. — I and  II.  Mr.  Albrecht  and  Staff.  Prerequi- 
sites: LA  111,  112. 

212.  LANDSCAPE  CONSTRUCTION  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures  and  drafting.  Detailed  study  of  special  landscape  construction 
problems.  Preparation  of  estimates,  contracts,  and  specifications. — I.  Mr.  Sears 
and  Staff.  Prerequisite:  LA  112. 

213.  PLANT  MATERIALS  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures,  field  work,  trips.  Special  study  of  woody  and  herbaceous  plant 
materials,  greenhouse  operation,  and  other  horticultural  practices. — II.  Mr. 
Viertel,  Staff,  and  visiting  lecturers. 

216.  PARK  ARCHITECTURE  Credit  2 hours 

Advanced  problems  in  architectural  design  for  park  buildings  and  prep- 
aration of  plans. — II.  Mr.  Welch  and  Staff.  Prerequisites:  LA  111,  116. 

217.  CITY  PLANNING  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures,  reports,  assigned  readings,  and  design.  Architectural,  esthetic, 
and  engineering  principles.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  four  carbons) 
required. — I.  Mr.  Welch.  Prerequisites:  LA  111,  112. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 
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MANAGEMENT  (FOREST  MANAGEMENT) 


: 1.  PLANE  SURVEYING  Credit  4 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  recitation,  three  hours  of  field  or  office 
work.  Emphasis  is  on  theory  of  plane  surveying  with  field  practicums  necessary 
for  understanding  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  surveyor’s  work.  Chaining; 
level,  and  transit;  stadia  measurements;  errors  and  their  treatment;  calculation 
and  correction  of  bearing;  latitudes  and  departures  and  related  problems; 
calculation  of  areas;  public  and  rural  land  surveys;  contour  mapping;  practical 
problems.  Field  work;  two-man  parties  and  short  exercises. — I.  Mr.  Stanton. 
Prerequisites:  Dwg  1,  2,  Math  1 or  20. 

J 99.  FOREST  MENSURATION  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  recitation,  three  hours  of  laboratory. 
This  course  is  closely  linked  with  work  at  Summer  Camp.  Log  rules  and 
scaling;  volume  tables  and  cruising;  basic  statistical  measures;  graphical 
presentation  and  analysis  in  the  form  of  line  graphs,  anamorphic  curves,  and 
alignment  charts.  Numerous  problems. — I.  Mr.  Sammi.  Prerequisite:  Summer 
Camp. 

J 100.  FOREST  MENSURATION  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Problems  in  linear  regression 
and  correlation;  a study  of  the  factors  affecting  growth  and  their  interrelation- 
ships; the  growth  of  trees  and  stands  of  trees;  yield  tables;  growth  percent. — 
II.  Mr.  Sammi.  Prerequisite:  FM  99  (FM  100  ends  about  May  1 when 
students  leave  for  Spring  Camp.) 

104.  FOREST  ROADS , TRAILS AND  COMMUNICATIONS 
Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory  practice.  Engi- 
neering principles  in  the  location,  design,  construction,  and  maintenance  of 
forest  roads  and  trails.  Special  emphasis  on  drainage,  typical  sections,  grades, 
curves,  surfacing  materials,  use  of  heavy  equipment,  and  explosives.  Principles 
in  the  location,  installation,  and  maintenance  of  telephone  and  radio  com- 
munications as  applied  to  national  and  state  forestry  needs. — II.  Mr.  Delavan. 
Prerequisites:  Summer  Camp,  Phys  3. 

105.  FOREST  STRUCTURES  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Engineering  principles 
in  the  design,  construction,  maintenance,  and  investigation  of  forest  structures 
such  as  timber  bridges,  roof  trusses,  towers,  dams,  water  supplies,  sewage  sys- 
tems, and  light  frame  structures.  Consideration  of  structural  properties  of 
timber,  concrete,  and  steel  in  forest  structures. — II.  Mr.  Stanton.  Prerequi- 
site: Phys  3. 
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106.  FOREST  REGULATION  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Organization  of  forest  for  management  and  prob- 
lems of  sustained  yield.  Normal  and  empirical  forests,  rotations,  cutting  cycles, 
and  methods  of  regulating  cut.  Preparation  and  application  of  working  plans 
to  forest  properties. — II.  Staff.  Prerequisites:  GF  1,  FM  99. 

110.  ADVANCED  SURVEYING  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Intensive  study  of  prac- 
tical application  to  land  surveying  of  certain  phases  of  geodesy,  photogram- 
metry,  and  least  squares  adjustments.  Field  adjustments  of  instruments,  hydro- 
graphic  and  municipal  surveys,  meridian  determinations,  and  legal  aspects  of 
surveyor’s  work. — II.  Mr.  Stanton.  Prerequisites:  FM  1,  Summer  Camp  Sur- 
veying. Open  to  graduate  students  and  a limited  number  of  Seniors  who 
have  demonstrated  special  interest  and  proficiency  in  forest  engineering. 

112.  FOREST  ADMINISTRATION  AND  POLICY  Credit  3 
hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  Administrative  and  executive  aspects 
of  forestry.  Public  and  private  forest  policy  formulation;  basic  principles  of 
organization,  planning,  public  relations,  personnel  management,  budget,  and 
administrative  practice.  Work  and  organization  of  the  major  agencies  engaged 
in  forestry. — I.  Mr.  Graves. 

1 14.  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  SEMINAR  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  group  discussion  and  analysis.  Current  literature,  plans, 
and  principles,  and  new  developments  in  forest  management. — I.  Mr.  Graves. 

115.  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  FOREST  BUSINESS  Credit  3 
hours 

Three  hours  of  discussion  each  week;  an  overview  of  major  business 
management  principles  and  methods  of  operation  in  forestry  enterprises.  Em- 
phasis is  on  the  general  business  concepts  which  forest  managers  must  use. 
Actual  case  studies  employed  as  basis  of  instruction.  Complementary  to  in- 
struction in  FE  111. — II.  Mr.  Graves. 

120.  APPLICATION  OF  PHOTO  GRAM  MET  RY  TO  FOREST 
MENSURATION  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory. 
Area  control,  estimation  of  forest  areas,  types,  condition  classes,  and  timber 
volume  from  aerial  photographs.  Ground  work  pertaining  to  cull,  volume, 
tables,  composition  of  species,  and  related  factors.  Flying  specifications. — I. 
Mr.  Sammi.  Prerequisite  or  concurrent:  GE  105. 
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121.  APPLICATION  OF  PHOTO  GRAM  MET  RY  TO  FOREST 
MANAGEMENT  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory. 
Use  of  aerial  photographs  in  fire  control,  range,  timber,  and  recreational  man- 
agement. Location  of  improvements  and  facilities  and  allocation  of  cut. — II. 
Mr.  Delavan.  Prerequisite  or  concurrent:  CE  105. 

201.  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  PROBLEMS  Credit  hours  ar- 
ranged according  to  nature  of  problem 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Special  study  of  assigned  problems,  with  emphasis 
on  critical  thinking.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon)  required. 
— I and  II.  Staff. 

202.  APPLIED  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  Credit  3 hours 

Principles  and  practices  of  forest  management  as  applied  to  specific 
forest  properties  under  the  guidance  of  responsible  public  and  private  foresters. 
Several  days  are  spent  in  the  field  studying  forest  conditions,  organizations, 
operations,  and  problems.  By  observing  actual  forest  operations,  students  be- 
come acquainted  with  latest  and  most  efficient  forest  practices  in  office  and 
forest. — I.  Mr.  Graves. 

203.  ADVANCED  FOREST  ADMINISTRATION  Credit  3 hours 

Critical  appraisal  of  existing  public,  semi-public,  and  private  forestry 
agencies  in  the  United  States,  and  comparative  study  of  major  administrative 
organizations  and  practices.  Occasional  inspection  trips  to  forestry  head- 
quarters and  field  units  and  discussion  of  internal  administrative  problems 
with  forest  officers. — II.  Mr.  Graves.  Prerequisite:  FM  112  or  equivalent. 

204.  STATE  FOREST  ADMINISTRATION  Credit  3 hours 

Nature,  development,  and  organization  of  state  forestry  work.  Includes 
study  of  state  forestry  laws,  policies,  rules  and  regulations,  and  appraisal  of 
state  forestry  agencies  and  services.  The  place  of  forestry  in  state  government 
and  effective  integration  and  coordination  of  forestry  with  other  conservation 
functions  and  activities  are  given  special  consideration. — II.  Mr.  Graves.  Pre- 
requisite: FM  112. 

205.  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  FOREST  MANAGEMENT 
Credit  2 hours 

Instruction  of  methodology  in  approach  to  and  solution  of  problems  in 
Forest  Management  Research.  Restricted  to  Graduate  Students  in  Forest  Man- 
agement.— I.  Staff. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 
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PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY 


1.  PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours  each 
semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  History  of  paper-making.  Introduction  to  physical 
and  chemical  characteristics  of  wood  and  cellulose.  Chemistry  and  technology 
of  major  mechanical,  chemical,  and  semichemical  processes  employed  in  man- 
ufacture of  pulp,  and  technology  of  the  bleaching  processes.  Discussion  of 
primary  objectives  of  physical  and  chemical  treatments  given  paper  during 
manufacture,  covering  such  processes  as  sizing,  wet  strength  development, 
filling,  coating,  and  coloring.  Paper  characteristics  important  in  printing. — 
I and  II.  Mr.  Church.  Prerequisite  or  concurrent:  Chem  130. 

4.  MILL  EXPERIENCE  Credit  5 hours 

Twelve  weeks’  full-time  employment  in  a pulp  or  paper  mill  approved 
by  the  department  during  the  summer  between  the  Sophomore  and  Junior 
years.  A comprehensive  report  describing  the  student’s  work  is  submitted  to 
fulfill  this  requirement.  An  adaptability  rating  chart  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment is  prepared  by  the  mill  for  each  student  employed.  Messrs.  Donofrio, 
Church  and  Lorey. 

5.  MILL  INSPECTION  TRIP  Credit  1 hour 

One-week  inspection  trip  covering  representative  manufacturers  of  pulp 
and  paper,  papermaking  equipment,  plastics,  chemicals,  or  related  products 
selected  for  demonstrating  to  the  student  typical  plant-scale  operations  with 
ultimate  emphasis  on  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper.  Daily  discussions. 
Typewritten  report  required  on  termination  of  trip. — II.  Staff.  Prerequisites 
or  concurrent:  P&P  1,  102,  103,  104. 

6.  PAPER  PROPERTIES  Credit  3 hours 

Six  hours  of  laboratory  and  discussion.  The  practical  applications  of 
paper  dyestuffs,  rosin  and  wax  sizes,  starch  and  other  additives,  fillers,  wet- 
strength  resins,  and  surface  coatings  are  demonstrated.  The  effects  of  these 
treatments  on  the  chemical,  physical,  and  optical  properties  are  studied  with 
comprehensive  paper  testing  procedures  including  fiber  analysis  with  special 
stains,  dye  identification,  and  color  fastness  testing.  Summary  of  theory  is 
presented  and  practice  in  commercial  color  matching  is  obtained  on  various 
commercial  papers.  Discussion  is  comprised  of  a study  of  paper  testing  in- 
struments, the  significance  of  these  tests  to  the  end-use  of  the  papers,  and 
evaluation  of  test  data.  A typewritten  report  complete  with  laboratory  hand- 
sheet  samples  is  required. — I.  Mr.  Church.  Prerequisite:  P&P  1. 

7.  INSTRUMENTATION  FOR  THE  PAPER  INDUSTRY  Credit 
2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  A review  of  fundamentals  of  measurement  and 
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measurement  of  process  variables.  Typical  elements  of  control  loops  such  as 
transducers,  pneumatic  and  electrical  type  controllers,  remote  signal  trans- 
mission, and  power  units  and  final  control  elements  are  individually  discussed. 
Design  factors  governing  selection  of  the  proper  instruments  are  considered 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. — II.  Prerequisite  or 
concurrent:  P&P  1.  Mr.  Church. 

102.  TECHNOLOGY  LABORATORY  Credit  4 hours  first  semes- 
ter, 3 hours  second  semester 

First  semester.  Twelve  hours  of  laboratory  and  discussion.  Evaluation  of 
raw  materials  in  pulping  and  pulp  bleaching.  Preparation  and  evaluation  of 
pulps.  Evaluation  and  interpretation  of  experimental  data.  Influence  of  pulp- 
ing and  bleaching  variables  on  physical  and  chemical  pulp  properties.  Engi- 
neering aspects  of  commercial  pulping.  Comparison  of  experimental  and  com- 
merc’al  operations.  Purification  of  pulps  for  specific  purposes. — I.  Messrs. 
Donofrio  and  Lorey.  Prerequisite:  P&P  1. 

Second  semester.  Nine  hours  of  laboratory  and  discussion.  Operation  of 
semi-commercial  papermill  equipment  in  manufacturing  various  grades  of 
paper  and  paperboard.  The  major  assignment  is  daily  operation  of  52-inch 
Fourdrinier-cylinder  paper  machine.  Preparation  of  various  types  of  paper 
finishes  and  development  of  material  and  heat  balances  are  covered.  Emphasis 
is  on  fundamentals  of  stock  preparation,  paper  machine  operation,  and  testing- 
and  evaluation  of  finished  product.  Discussion  follows  each  paper  machine 
run. — II.  Messrs.  Church,  Donofrio  and  Lorey.  Prerequisite  or  concurrent:  P&P 
1,  103,  104. 

103.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PULP  AND  PAPER  UNIT  PROC- 
ESSES Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  covering  the  principles  of  chemical  engineering 
pertaining  to  the  flow  of  fluids  and  flow  of  heat  as  well  as  a study  of  the 
properties  of  steam.  Emphasis  is  on  the  application  of  the  fundamentals  of 
these  processes  to  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  papers.  Examples  studied 
pertain  specifically  to  this  industry. — I.  Mr.  O’Neil.  Prerequisites:  Phys  1, 
P&P  1,  Chem  140. 

104.  PULP  A.ND  PAPER  UNIT  PROCESSES  Credit  3 hours  first 
semester,  2 hours  second  semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture  first  semester,  two  hours  of  lecture  second  semester. 
Design,  construction,  and  operation  of  process  equipment  employed  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry.  Principles  of  important  unit  operations  in  chemical 
engineering  processes.  Consideration  of  flow  of  fluids,  heat  transfer,  evapora- 
tion, diffusion,  filtration,  gas  absorption,  and  air  condition.  Emphasis  is  on 
application  of  fundamentals  of  these  processes  to  manufacture  of  pulp  and 
paper.  Examples  studied  pertain  to  this  industry. — I and  II.  Mr.  Donofrio. 
Prerequisites:  Phys  1,  P&P  1,  Chem  140,  P&P  103. 
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108.  MILL  MANAGEMENT  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures  and  seminar.  This  course  acquaints  students  with  economics  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  and  introduces  them  to  common  administrative 
function  of  paper  mill  executives.  Personnel  management,  including  employ- 
ment, is  considered  both  from  view  of  employer  and  job  seeker,  and  other 
basic  management  functions.  A feature  is  preparation  by  each  student  of  a 
comprehensive  economic  report  covering  an  important  pulp  or  paper  product 
(e.g.,  sulphite  pulp)  and  graphical  presentation  of  complete  statistical  data 
concerning  this  item  of  manufacture. — II.  Mr.  O’Neil.  Prerequisite:  P&P  1. 

109.  RESEARCH  PROBLEM  Credit  1 hour 

The  Staff  of  the  Department  and  selected  alumni  in  the  paper  industry 
are  solicited  for  research  problems  of  a practical  nature  in  pulping,  bleaching, 
beating,  sizing,  coloring,  coating,  and  quality  testing  of  pulp  and  paper  and 
paper  products.  Student  makes  a systematic  survey  of  all  available  literature 
on  the  problem  assigned  him  and  incorporates  it  in  a formal  typewritten 
report  which  he  submits  in  duplicate.  An  essential  part  of  this  report  is  a de- 
tailed outline  of  laboratory  research  which  the  student  proposes  to  undertake 
during  the  next  semester. — I.  Staff.  Prerequisites  or  concurrent:  P&P  1,  5,  6, 
102,  104,  FC  120,  125,  Chem  130B. 

110.  RESEARCH  PROBLEM  Credit  4 hours 

Twelve  hours  of  laboratory.  The  research  program  outlined  in  P&P  109 
is  undertaken  in  the  laboratory  with  the  objective  of  developing  original  data. 
Emphasis  is  on  application  of  correct  research  techniques  rather  than  the 
discovery  of  results  of  significant  commercial  importance.  Data  developed 
are  assembled  and  evaluated  in  a comprehensive  typewritten  report  which  the 
student  prepares  in  duplicate  and  submits  to  his  instructor.  A copy  of  this 
report  is  sent  to  the  person  suggesting  the  problem. — II.  Staff.  Prerequisite: 
P&P  109. 

111.  APPLIED  PULP  AND  PAPER  MICROBIOLOGY  Credit  3 
hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Paper  mill  microbiology, 
water  analysis,  water  treatment  processes,  and  mill  waste  disposal.  Laboratory 
work  covers  microbiological  examination  of  process  water,  pulp  and  paper  and 
paperboard  products,  evaluation  of  toxicants,  mineral  examination  of  water, 
methods  of  treating  fresh  water,  fiber  recovery  systems,  and  methods  of  treat- 
ing mill  effluents  to  reduce  biochemical  oxygen  demand.  Lectures  cover  effects 
of  microbiological  activity  in  papermaking,  methods  of  control,  and  methods 
of  making  a paper  mill  survey.  Visits  to  selected  paper  mills  are  used  to  study 
commercial  methods  of  microbiological  control. — II. 

Prerequisites:  P&P  1,  F Bot  43  or  equivalent. 
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201.  RESEARCH  IN  PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY  Credit 
hours  arranged  according  to  nature  of  problem 
Hours  to  be  arranged.  Problems  in  pulp  and  paper  technology  will  be 
assigned  to  properly  qualified  graduate  students.  One  typewritten  report 
(original  and  one  carbon)  required. — I and  II.  Staff.  Prerequisites  depend 
upon  nature  of  problem. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 
SILVICULTURE 


1.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  SILVICULTURE  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  field  work.  Site  factors  and  their 
effect  on  forest  vegetation.  Relation  of  forest  to  site.  The  forest  as  a com- 
munity.— I.  Mr.  Farnsworth. 

2.  *FOREST  SOILS  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Fundamentals  of  soil 
science,  with  particular  reference  to  forestry. — II.  Mr.  White. 

3.  * SEEDING  AND  PLANTING  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Collection  and  testing  of 
forest  seed.  Production  of  forest  tree  nursery  stock  and  establishment  of  forests 
by  seeding  and  planting. — II.  Mr.  Farnsworth. 

6.  SURVEY  OF  SILVICULTURE  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  Adapted  to  students  not  taking  the 
General  Forestry  program.  Cultural  operations  required  in  management  of 
stands  now  found  in  the  United  States. — I.  Mr.  Heiberg. 

11.  *FIRE  CONTROL  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures  and  recitations  in  causes  and  effects  of  fires,  factors  affecting 
the  occurrence,  intensity,  and  spread  of  fires,  techniques  of  prevention,  pre- 
suppression, and  suppression. — II.  Mr.  Barrett. 

100.  FOREST  TREE  SEEDS  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture  or  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Sources, 
method  of  collecting,  extracting,  testing,  and  treating  of  seed  previous  to 
planting,  with  emphasis  on  important  factors  in  producing  nursery  stock  for 
forest  planting. — I.  Mr.  Farnsworth.  Prerequisite:  Silv  3. 

* This  course  ends  approximately  May  1 when  students  leave  for  Spring 
Camp. 
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104.  PRACTICE  OF  SILVICULTURE  Credit  6 hours  (2  hours  in 
residence  at  Syracuse,  4 hours  at  Spring  Camp) 

Three  hours  of  lecture  until  May  1.  Theory  presented  in  lectures  is  prac- 
ticed in  daily  field  work  during  May  at  Pack  Demonstration  Forest,  Warrens- 
burg.  Emphasis  is  on  reproduction  cuttings,  thinnings,  and  other  silvicultural 
operations.  Practical  experience  in  seeding  and  planting  (Silv  3),  fire  control 
(Silv  11),  and  forest  soils  (Silv  113),  is  correlated  at  camp.  Special  features 
are  lectures  by  visiting  experts,  a week’s  side  camp  at  Huntington  Wildlife 
Forest,  and  a four-day  seminar  trip  to  private  and  public  organizations  in  New 
England  engaged  in  research  and  practical  forestry  operations. — II.  Mr.  Hei- 
berg and  Staff.  Prerequisites:  Summer  Camp,  Silv  1.  (Consult  instructor 
regarding  cost  and  details  of  camp.) 

105.  ADVANCED  PRACTICE  OF  SILVICULTURE  Credit  3 
hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  field  work.  Problems  in  silvicultural 
treatment  of  woodlands  under  intensive  management.  Weekly  trips  to  forest 
areas  in  New  York.  Marking,  cutting,  and  detailed  study  of  selected  areas. — 
I.  Mr.  Heiberg.  Prerequisite:  Silv  104.  (Consult  instructor  regarding  cost 
and  transportation.) 

107.  FOREST  TREE  IMPROVEMENT  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory  or  field  work.  Will  acquaint 
students  with  the  general  principles  and  art  of  tree  improvement  as  practiced 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  Evaluation  of  phenotypes,  provenance,  methods  of 
vegetative  reproduction,  hybridization,  testing  phenotypes  and  genotypes. — II. 
Mr.  Klaehn.  Prerequisite:  Introductory  course  in  Forest  Genetics  strongly 
advised. 

112.  * SILVICULTURAL  SEMINAR  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Group  study  of  selected  silvicultural  problems  or  situations  of  mutual 
interest.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  critical  evaluation  and  analysis,  and  on  the 
organization  and  presentation  of  results  from  individual  study  for  group  con- 
sideration.— II.  Staff. 

113.  *SO!L  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures,  seminar  reports,  and  topical  reviews  on  principles  of  land 
management  for  conservation  of  soil  and  water  resources. — II.  Mr.  White. 
Prerequisite:  Silv  2. 

114.  REGIONAL  STUDIES  Credit  2 hours 

Silvicultural  methods  as  applied  in  management  of  important  species  in 
different  forest  regions  of  North  America. — I.  Mr.  Barrett.  Prerequisite: 
Silv  104. 


* This  course  ends  approximately  May  1 when  students  leave  for  Spring 
Camp. 
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1 15.  ADVANCED  FOREST  SOILS  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  discussion,  four  hours  of  laboratory, 
field  study  of  forest  soils.  Effect  of  silvicultural  operations  on  soil.  Selection  of 
species  for  planting  on  different  soils,  soil  erosion  control  by  forestry  means, 
methods  of  sampling,  and  laboratory  analysis. — I.  Mr.  White.  Prerequisite: 
Silv  2. 

116.  FORESTRY  TRIP  Credit  2 hours 

Three  weeks’  study  tour  to  national,  state,  and  private  forest  operations 
and  to  public  and  private  forest  experiment  stations  mainly  in  southern  states. 
Starts  two  weeks  before  registration  of  first  semester. — I.  Staff.  Prerequisite: 
Silv  104.  (Consult  instructor  as  to  cost.) 

201.  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN  SILVICULTURE  Credit  hours 
arranged  according  to  nature  of  problem 
Hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 

UTILIZATION  (FOREST  UTILIZATION) 


1.  LOGGING  AND  PRIMARY  FOREST  PRODUCTS  Credit  4 
hours 

Four  hours  of  lectures.  Principles  of  harvesting  and  manufacturing  pri- 
mary forest  products.  Equipment,  methods,  and  economics  of  the  logging  in- 
dustry. Characteristics  and  manufacture  of  primary  forest  products. — I.  Mr. 
Compton. 

2.  LUMBER  MANUFACTURE  AND  DISTRIBUTION  Credit  3 
hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Principles  of  lumber 
manufacture,  remanufacture,  grading  and  marketing.  Operation  of  small  saw- 
mill and  its  relation  to  the  lumber  industry.  For  Forest  Utilization  Dept. 
Juniors — II.  Mr.  Compton. 

5.  WOODWORKING  MACHINERY  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures,  laboratory,  and  plant  studies  in  design,  use  of  woodworking 
machinery,  tools  and  accessories. — I.  Staff. 

103.  ADHESIVES  AND  PLYWOOD  Credit  4 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Basic 
theory  of  adhesion  and  cohesion  as  influenced  by  chemical  and  physical  factors. 
History  and  development  of  glues  and  synthetic  resin  wood  adhesives  with 
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their  basic  formulation,  characteristics,  and  uses.  Laboratory  work  is  designed 
to  give  the  student  experience  in  the  use  of  gluing  equipment  and  application 
of  wood  adhesives  with  comprehensive  coverage  on  gluing  defects  and  their 
causes. — I.  Mr.  Bishop  and  graduate  assistant.  Prerequisite:  Senior  status. 

104.  DRY  KILN  ENGINEERING  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Theoretical  and  practical 
aspects  of  moisture  control  in  seasoning,  kiln  drying,  and  manufacture  of 
lumber  and  other  wood  products. — I.  Mr.  Gatslick. 

105.  ADVANCED  DRY  KILN  ENGINEERING  Credit  2 hours 

Conferences  and  laboratory  work.  Moisture  control,  seasoning,  and  dry 
kiln  problems  of  the  woodworking  industries. — II.  Mr.  Gatslick.  Prerequisite: 
Util  104. 

106.  REGIONAL  STUDIES  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Historic,  economic,  and  applied  condition  and 
problems  of  timberland  ownership;  production  and  distribution  of  lumber  and 
forest  products  in  principal  timber  regions  of  the  United  States. — I.  Mr. 
Hoyle.  Open  only  to  Seniors. 

107.  WOOD  PRESERVATION  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Agencies  of  wood  deterioration, 
wood  preservatives,  fire  retardants,  methods  of  treatment,  properties  of  treated 
wood,  and  economic  aspects. — II.  Mr.  Bishop. 

108.  WOOD  PRESERVATION  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  lecture  and  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory  with  bi-weekly 
typewritten  laboratory  reports  required  on  analysis  of  treatments. — I.  Mr. 
Bishop.  Prerequisite:  Util  107. 

109.  USES  OF  WOOD  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Commercial  properties,  adaptability,  supply,  and 
utility  of  principal  American  and  foreign  species  manufactured  into  lumber. 
— II.  Mr.  Hoyle.  Open  only  to  Seniors. 

110.  LIGHT  CONSTRUCTION  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Elements  of  light  frame 
construction,  blueprint  reading,  and  estimating  quantities  in  home  building. 
— I.  Mr.  Smith.  Prerequisite:  F Util  10.  Open  only  to  Seniors  in  Forest 
Utilization. 

112.  LUMBER  MERCHANDISING  AND  SALESMANSHIP 
Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture,  discussion,  and  demonstration.  Organization  and 
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operation  of  wholesale  and  retail  lumber  distribution  agencies:  layout,  equip- 
ment, policies,  and  problems.  Principles  of  salesmanship  and  their  application 
in  the  American  lumber  industry. — I.  Mr.  Smith.  Open  only  to  Seniors  in 
Forest  Utilization. 

115.  WOOD  FINISHING  Credit  2 hours 

Lecture  and  laboratory.  The  surface  preparation  and  finishing  of  furni- 
ture and  other  wood  products.  Provides  familiarization  with  materials,  appli- 
cations, techniques,  testing  and  economic  limitations  of  various  industrial 
finishing  systems. — II.  Mr.  Gatslick.  Open  only  to  a limited  number  of  Seniors 
and  graduate  students  in  Forest  Utilization. 

116.  ADVANCED  WOODWORKING  MACHINING  Credit  2 
hours 

One  hour  lecture  and  conference,  three  hours  laboratory.  Advanced  study 
of  wood  machining  theory,  design  and  application  of  wood  cutting  tools,  tool 
materials  and  economic  considerations. — II.  Mr.  Robert  Hoyle.  Prerequisites: 
F Util  5 and  Elec  Engr  41. 

117.  ADVANCED  LOGGING  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  lecture.  The  problems  of  the  logging  industry  from  an  eco- 
nomic and  engineering  aspect.  Regional  characteristics  of  labor,  equipment, 
methods  and  costs.  Prerequisite:  Util  1. — I.  Mr.  Compton. 

118.  ADVANCED  LUMBER  MANUFACTURE  Credit  2 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Machinery,  techniques  and  methods  of  lumber 
manufacture.  Analysis  of  operation  of  sawmill  equipment,  plant  layout  and 
materials  handling.  Prerequisite:  Util  2. — II.  Mr.  Compton. 

119.  LUMBER  AND  WOOD  PRODUCTS  GRADES  AND  SPECI- 
FICATIONS Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  History, 
development,  and  application  of  grades  and  specifications  of  logs,  lumber  and 
other  wood  products.  Study  of  bases  for  grading  and  economic  relation  of 
grades  to  uses. — II.  Mr.  Smith. 

125.  UTILIZATION  CASE  STUDIES  AND  FIELD  TRIP  Credit 
5 hours 

Two  hours  of  case  studies  and  three  hours  of  field  trip.  Case  studies  and 
supervised  trip  of  three  weeks  in  the  eastern  and  southern  U.  S.  to  observe 
and  study  representative  operations  and  their  management  problems  involving 
primary  and  secondary  processing  and  distribution  of  lumber  and  wood 
products. — II.  Staff. 
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201.  UTILISATION  PROBLEMS  Credit  arranged  according  to 
nature  of  problem 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Conferences  and  library  and  laboratory  research 
in  the  lumber  and  associated  industries.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and 
one  carbon)  required. — I and  II.  Staff. 

202.  UTILIZATION  SEMINAR  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  recitation  and  discussion.  Assigned  reports,  current  and  new 
developments,  and  new  literature  in  the  general  field  of  utilization. — I.  Staff. 

211  ADVANCED  PLYWOOD  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Veneer 
cutting,  clipping,  drying,  and  methods  of  reducing  waste.  Principles  involved 
in  cold  pressing,  hot  pressing,  fluid  pressure  application,  radio-frequency  heat- 
ing in  manufacturing  plywood,  laminations,  assembly  gluing,  and  modified 
wood.  In  the  laboratory,  techniques  are  applied  and  strength  of  glue  bonds 
are  evaluated  by  various  methods  of  testing. — II.  Mr.  Bishop.  Prerequisite: 
Util  103. 

213.  PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  OF  WOODWORKING 
INDUSTRIES  I Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Organization  for  manm 
facturing,  production  planning  and  control.  Motion  and  time  study  for  wood- 
working industries.  Includes  a comprehensive  laboratory  problem  dealing  with 
a proposed  plan  for  establishing  a typical  woodworking  plant. — I.  Staff. 

214.  PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  OF  WOODWORKING 
INDUSTRIES  II  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Lecture  and  laboratory.  Statistical  quality  control,  layout  planning  tech- 
niques, and  engineering  economy  for  woodworking  industries.  Continuation  of 
laboratory  problem  assigned  in  Util  213. — II.  Staff.  Prerequisite:  F Util  213. 
Open  primarily  to  graduate  students. 

216.  RESEARCH  TECHNIQUES  IN  UTILIZATION  Credit  2 
hours 

One  hour  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Principles  and  procedures  of 
research,  including  the  use  of  testing  equipment,  in  those  phases  of  utilization 
involving  lumber  manufacture  and  the  drying,  machining,  preservation, 
gluing  and  finishing  of  wood. — I.  Mr.  Yavorsky.  Open  only  to  a limited  num- 
ber of  graduate  students. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 
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WOOD  TECHNOLOGY 


3.  ELEMENTARY  WOOD  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Structural  features  of  wood. 
Identification  of  woods  by  gross  and  minute  structures.  Physical  properties  of 
wood  valuable  in  wood  identification. — I and  II.  Mr.  Anderson  and  Staff. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  2 or  3. 

4.  ELEMENTARY  TIMBER  MECHANICS  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  A study  of  the  relationship  of  the  mechanical 
properties  of  wood  to  its  use  as  a structural  material. — I.  Mr.  de  Zeeuw.  Pre- 
requisites: Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry,  WT  3. 

5.  FIELD  TRIP  Credit  2 hours 

Two-week  inspection  trip  to  manufacturers  and  laboratories  concerned 
with  forest  products  and  to  experimental  forest  concerned  with  problems  of 
wood  production.  Typewritten  report  required.  Two  weeks  preceding  registra- 
tion for  the  autumn  semester  of  the  senior  year.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 
Staff. 

12.  WOOD  TECHNOLOGY  PRACTICE  Credit  5 hours 

Twelve  weeks  employment  in  a production  or  laboratory  phase  of  wood 
technology.  A comprehensive  report  describing  the  student’s  work  is  required. 
Must  be  completed  prior  to  registering  for  the  autumn  semester  of  the  senior 
year.  Staff. 

101.  PAPERMAKING  FIBERS  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Morphological  and  taxo- 
nomic study  of  fibers  used  in  papermaking.  Elementary  statistics  useful  in  fiber 
identification. — II.  Mr.  Core.  Prerequisites:  WT  3. 

103.  MICROTECHNIQUE  OF  THE  TISSUES  OF  WOODY 
PLANTS  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Preparation  of  the  tissues 
of  woody  plants  for  sectioning.  Techniques  of  sectioning,  staining,  and  mount- 
ing. Theory  and  elementary  chemistry  of  staining. — I.  Mr.  Cote.  Prerequisites: 
WT  3,  FC  20,  except  by  special  arrangement. 

104.  TIMBER  MECHANICS  Credit  3 hours  first  semester,  1 hour 
second  semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture  first  semester,  three  hours  of  laboratory  second 
semester.  Mechanical  properties  of  wood  and  elements  of  structures.  Lectures, 
problems,  and  use  of  timber-testing  equipment. — I and  II.  Mr.  de  Zeeuw. 
Prerequisites:  Calculus,  Physics  31  or  equivalent. 
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105.  COMMERCIAL  TIMBERS  OF  THE  WORLD  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  conference,  three  hours  of  laboratory 
and  assigned  reading.  Important  commercial  timbers  of  the  world,  their  struc- 
ture, physical  properties,  identification,  supply,  and  uses. — I or  II.  Messrs. 
Core  and  de  Zeeuw.  Prerequisite:  WT  3. 

106.  ADVANCED  WOOD  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Study  of  literature  on  structure  and  properties  of  wood  or  topics  in  other 
phases  of  wood  technology.  Assignment  of  time  between  lecture,  conference, 
assigned  reading  and  laboratory  to  be  dependent  on  subject  matter  covered. 
— II.  Mr.  Anderson  and  Staff.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  Instructor. 

107.  PHOTOMICROGRAPHY  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Practice  in  making 
photomicrographs  of  sections  of  woody  plant  tissues.  Developing,  printing, 
enlarging,  use  of  ray  filters,  chemistry  of  photography. — II.  Mr.  Cote.  Pre- 
requisites: WT  3,  103. 

108.  PHYSICS  OF  WOOD  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Physical  properties  of 
wood  in  relation  to  moisture,  heat,  sound,  light  and  electricity. — II.  Mr. 
Skaar.  Prerequisites:  WT  3,  Calculus,  Physics  1 and  2 or  equivalent,  or 
Physics  33,  concurrently. 

109.  INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH  Credit  1 hour  first  sem- 
ester, 3 to  6 hours  second  semester 

One  hour  of  lecture  first  semester.  Conferences  and  laboratory  second 
semester.  Methods  and  techniques  for  the  solution  of  research  problems  are 
presented.  The  student  prepares  a typewritten  report  covering  his  findings 
from  a literature  survey  and  from  results  developed  in  the  laboratory  analysis 
of  a problem  assigned  to  him. — I and  II.  Mr.  Anderson  and  Staff.  Open  only 
to  WT  majors  except  by  special  arrangement. 

111.  DESIGN  OF  WOOD  STRUCTURAL  ELEMENTS  Credit  3 
hours 

Lectures  plus  laboratory  exercises.  A development  of  the  principles  in- 
volved in  designing  structural  elements  in  wood  and  practice  in  their  applica- 
tion.— II.  Mr.  de  Zeeuw.  Prerequisite:  WT  104  (first  semester). 


113.  ELASTICITY  OF  WOOD  AND  PLYWOOD  Credit  1 hour 

Discussion  and  assigned  reports  on  current  problems  and  new  develop- 
ments in  wood  technology. — I and  II.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Staff. 
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201.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  AND  RESEARCH  IN  WOOD  TECH- 
NOLOGY Credit  hours  arranged  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  work 

Investigations  or  directed  study  in  anatomy  of  wood,  cell  wall,  mechanics 
and  mechanical  properties  of  wood,  silvicultural  relationships,  moisture  move- 
ment and  other  aspects  of  physics  as  applied  to  wood. — I and  II.  Staff. 

202.  SEMINAR  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  conference,  discussion,  and  reports.  Orientation  in  wood 
technology.  Survey  of  literature  in  wood  technology.  Critical  examination  of 
current  literature.  Required  of  graduate  students  in  Wood  Technology.  Not 
elective  by  students  outside  the  Wood  Technology  Department. — I and  II. 
Staff. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 
ZOOLOGY  (FOREST  ZOOLOGY) 


I.  GENERAL  ZOOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Forest  Zoology  and  all  courses  in 
Forest  Entomology  except  F Ento  4. 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  General  survey  of  animal 
biology.  Emphasis  on  structure  and  function  and  an  introduction  to  zoological 
principles  of  morphology,  differentiation,  development,  and  heredity. — I.  Mr. 
Stegeman  and  assistants. 

II.  ELEMENTS  OF  FOREST  ZOOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Forest  Zoology  except  F Zoo  1. 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Economics  of  forest  and 
range  wildlife  and  principles  governing  its  conservation;  emphasis  on  distribu- 
tion, adaptations,  functions,  and  life  histories  of  representative  vertebrates  of 
forest  and  range  communities. — II.  Messrs.  King  and  Alexander. 

100.  PRINCIPLES  OF  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  Credit  3 
hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  A study  of  the  principles 
governing  management  of  forest  and  range  wildlife  and  biological-economic- 
sociological  mechanism  involved. — II.  Mr.  Webb. 

III.  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Structure,  classification, 
and  probable  descent  of  invertebrate  animals.  Emphasis  on  their  relationships 
to  the  forest  community. — II.  Mr.  Stegeman. 
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113.  LABORATORY  TECHNIQUES  IN  WILDLIFE  MANAGE- 
MENT Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Laboratory  techniques  in- 
volved in  making  full  use  of  zoological  materials.  Collection,  preparation, 
preservation,  and  study  of  pathological,  embryological,  and  food  materials. — 
I.  Mr.  Stegeman. 

114.  FUNCTIONAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  VERTEBRATES 
Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Comparative  study  of 
gross  anatomy  and  physiology  of  vertebrate  animals,  and  significance  of  their 
highly  specialized  structures. — II.  Mr.  Stegeman. 

115.  LIMNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Introduction  to  fresh- 
water biology.  Special  emphasis  on  biological  productivity  of  freshwater  en- 
vironments and  causal  determining  influences  as  manifested  by  physical,  chem- 
ical, and  biological  aspects. — I.  Mr.  Dence. 

116.  ICHTHYOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Studies  of  freshwater 
fishes.  Problems  in  fisheries  conservation,  economics,  habits,  and  research  tech- 
niques. Basic  information  on  fisheries  problems  and  their  solution. — II.  Mr. 
Dence. 

120.  ANIMAL  ECOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Relations  of  animals  to 
their  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  environments.  Emphasis  on  community 
principles,  succession,  distribution,  migrations,  adaptations,  and  population 
dynamics. — I.  Mr.  Alexander. 

121.  VERTEBRATE  TAXONOMY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Identification  and  classi- 
fication of  vertebrates  of  the  forest  community.  Emphasis  on  use  of  keys  and 
recognition  and  significance  of  distinguishing  characters. — II.  Mr.  Dence. 

122.  LAKE , POND , AND  STREAM  MANAGEMENT  Credit  3 
hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Principles  and  techniques 
of  managing  freshwater  environments  for  productivity  of  fish  and  associated 
animals,  with  emphasis  on  limiting  factors  and  methods  of  management. — I. 
Mr.  Dence.  Prerequisite:  F Zoo  115. 

123.  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  PRACTICES  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Techniques  used  in  the 
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management  of  wildlife  on  marsh  and  upland  areas.  Emphasis  on  preparation 
of  management  plans,  mapping  methods,  population  controls,  and  environ- 
mental management  practices.  Consideration  given  to  individual  species  of 
wildlife  and  specific  areas  with  their  general  land-use  problems. — I.  Mr. 
Alexander.  Prerequisite:  F Zoo  100. 

201.  PROBLEMS  IN  FOREST  ZOOLOGY  Credit  arranged  ac- 
cording to  nature  of  problem 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Individual  study  of  special  problems  in  forest 
zoology.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon)  required. — I or  II. 
Staff. 

202.  FOREST  ZOOLOGY  SEMINAR  Credit  1 or  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  discussion  and  assigned  reports  on  current  problems  and 
new  developments  in  forest  zoology. — I or  II.  Staff. 

203.  ENVIRONMENTAL  ANALYSIS  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Detailed 
studies  of  methods  used  in  determining  environmental  composition,  and  in 
interpretation  of  forest  and  range  analysis  data  used  in  preparation  of  wild- 
life management  programs. — II.  Mr.  Webb. 

204.  HISTORY  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  WILDLIFE  RE- 
SOURCES Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  discussion  and  reports.  History  of  development  of  wildlife 
administration,  legislation,  education,  and  management;  responsibilities,  per- 
sonnel, and  functions  of  agencies  involved. — I.  Mr.  King. 

205.  ZOOGEOGRAPHY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Geographic  distribution 
of  North  American  vertebrates,  factors  determining  their  distribution,  and 
nature  of  ranges  occupied.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon) 
required. — I.  Mr.  King. 

210.  FIELD  METHODS  IN  ZOOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Conferences  and  laboratory  and  field  assignments.  Techniques  of  wildlife 
research  and  management.  Relation  of  field  work  to  laboratory  and  museum. 
Methods  of  obtaining,  compiling,  and  evaluating  data. — I and  II.  Staff. 

220.  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  TRIP  Credit  1 to  3 hours 

A one-  to  two-week  trip  to  state  and  federal  agencies  engaged  in  wildlife 
administration,  management,  and  research.  Includes  inspection,  conferences, 
and  preparation  of  a typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon). — I or  II. 
Staff. 
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225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged.- — I and  II.  Staff. 

ACCESSORY  INSTRUCTION  IN 
SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

The  courses  listed  below,  given  in  colleges  of  Syracuse  University, 
are  required  or  elective  in  some  programs  of  the  College  of  Forestry. 

Additional  courses  needed  to  complete  programs  may  be  elected 
by  College  of  Forestry  students,  subject  to  administrative  approval. 


COLLEGE 

OF 

Credit 

Credit 

APPLIED 

SCIENCE 

Hours 

Hours 

CE  105 

Elementary  Aerial 

Mktg  101 

Elements  of  Mar- 

Photogrammetry 

3 

keting  

3 

EE  41 

Elementary  Appli- 

Transp  101 

General  Transpor- 

cations of  Elec- 

tation  

3 

trical  Engineer- 

BusStat  101 

Business  Statistics 

3 

ing 

4 

ME  28 

Elementary  Heat, 

COLLEGE 

OF 

Credit 

Power  

4 

LIBERAL 

ARTS 

Hours 

MM  107 

Time  and  Motion 

Q 

Bot  109 

Plant  Anatomy  . . 

3 

Study  

O 

Chem  5 

Glass  Blowing  and 

Construction  of 

COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS 

Credit 

A DDO  VC\  o 

1 

ADMINISTRATION 

Hours 

Chem  130 

i i u u cl  i a l u j • • • • 

Quantitative  An- 

Acct 1 

Principles  of  Ac- 

alysis   

5 

counting  

6 

Chem  140 

Physical  Chem- 

Advt 101 

Elements  of  Ad- 

istry   

8 

vertising  

3 

Chem  141 

Physical  Chem- 

PM 101 

Industrial  Man- 

istry   

6 

agement  

3 

Chem  144 

Colloids  

3 

PM  110 

Elements  of  Pro- 

Econ 1 

Principles  of  Eco- 

duction   

3 

nomics  : 

3 or  6 

PM  115 

Production  Man- 

Engl 1 

Freshman  English 

6 

agement  

3 

Genetics 

PM  130 

Analysis  of  Amer- 

125 

Genetics  

3 

ican  Industries 

3 

Geol  36 

Forest  Geology  . . 

3 

PM  140 

Purchasing  

3 

Geol  106 

Geomorphology  . 

3 

PM  150 

Personnel  Rela- 

tions 

3 

Math  3 

Elementary  Plane 

Fin  101 

Elements  of  Fi- 

Analytical Ge- 

nance   

3 

ometry  

3 

Ins  101 

General  Insurance 

3 

Math  20 

Algebra  and  Trig- 

Ins 110 

Property  and  Cas- 

onometry .... 

3 

ualty  Insurance 

3 

Math  21 

Calculus  I 

3 

Bus  Law  51  Principles  of  Busi- 

Math  22 

Calculus  II  .... 

3 

ness  Law  .... 

2 

Math  23 

Calculus  III  .... 

4 
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Credit 

Hours 


Math  24 

Calculus  IV 

4 

Math  101 

Calculus  

8 

Math  128 

Engineering  Sta- 

tistics   

3 

Phys  1 

General  Physics  . 

8 

Phys  3 

General  Physics  . 

6 

Phys  31 

Mechanics  

4 

Credit 

Hours 

Phys  32  Electricity  4 

Phys  102  Advanced  General 

Physics  6 

SCHOOL  OF  SPEECH  Credit 

AND  DRAMATIC  ART  Hours 
Pub  Add  8 Public  Speaking  . 2 
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Rules  and  Regulations 


To  enjoy  the  good  living  a college  atmosphere  provides,  you  must 
observe  and  uphold  the  standards,  rules  and  traditions  of  community 
life.  Moreover,  a good  community  expects  its  members  to  respect  the 
principles  of  all  other  communities.  When  you  register  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  you  voluntarily  join  two  communities;  that  of  your 
own  College  and  the  larger  community  of  Syracuse  University.  You 
are  urged  to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
which  will  govern  your  college  life  in  both  of  these  communities. 

A student  may  apply  for  special  consideration  if  he  feels  that 
compliance  with  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  College  results  in  undue 
hardship  to  him.  The  Faculty  may  be  petitioned  on  forms  available 
for  this  purpose  in  the  Registrar’s  Office.  Petitions  must  state  the 
request  definitely,  describe  the  reason  for  it,  and  be  presented  to  the 
Registrar. 

I.  ATTENDANCE 

Students  should  realize  that  promptness  and  regularity  in  class 
attendance  are  essential  for  proper  assimilation  of  the  subject  matter 
of  a course.  Absences  and  tardiness  interrupt  the  continuity  of  the 
instruction  and  interfere  with  the  instructor’s  development  and  presen- 
tation of  the  material.  The  student  is  placed  at  a great  disadvantage, 
since  instructors  must  assume  that  he  is  familiar  with  work  already 
covered. 

A.  Undergraduates  are  expected  to  attend  all  of  their  scheduled 
exercises  and  to  be  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  hour,  unless  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  illness  or  other  compelling  cause. 

B.  Absence  because  of  personal  illness  will  be  authorized  by 
the  customary  infirmary  notice.  Other  authorized  absences  are  those 
caused  by  trips  required  or  permitted  by  the  College,  by  illness  or 
death  in  the  family,  or  other  emergencies  or  obligations.  The  student 
should  report  such  absences  promptly  to  the  Registrar’s  office,  in  ad- 
vance when  possible. 
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C.  The  responsibility  for  all  material  covered  in  a course  rests 
entirely  upon  the  student.  Students  who  have  missed  work  as  the 
result  of  an  authorized  absence  may  expect  cooperation  from  the 
faculty  in  making  that  work  up. 

D.  Absence  from  exercises  during  the  twenty-four  hour  period 
before  or  after  a vacation  is  regarded  as  interfering  with  the  collective 
interests  of  the  College. 

E.  Attendance  is  required  at  the  weekly  convocation.  Failure  to 
attend  will  result  in  appropriate  action  by  the  College. 

F.  Whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  absence  from 
class  affects  adversely  a student’s  academic  performance,  the  student 
may  be  warned  and  reported  to  the  Registrar’s  office.  An  under- 
graduate who  again  absents  himself  after  having  been  warned,  renders 
himself  liable  to  disciplinary  action. 

G.  A student  absent  from  a course  more  than  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  class  meetings  is  dropped  from  the  class  and  given  a failing 
grade. 

II.  ENROLLMENT  PROCEDURES 

A.  Entrance  Conditions 

Students  are  not  accepted  for  enrollment  at  the  College  with 
entrance  conditions. 

B.  Advanced  Standing  Credit 

A student  may  receive  credit  for  accepted  courses  of  study  com- 
pleted in  other  institutions  of  approved  grade,  provided  all  such 
courses  have  been  passed  with  a minimum  grade  of  C or  its  equivalent. 

C.  Placement  Examinations 

1.  Mathematics 

a.  The  minimum  mathematics  requirement  for  all  freshmen  will 
be  six  hours  of  college  mathematics : at  least  algebra  and  trigonometry, 
with  more  advanced  mathematics  prescribed  for  all  students  who  have 
the  capacity. 

b.  Placement  examinations  are  administered  to  all  freshmen,  in- 
cluding transfer  students  required  to  take  freshman  mathematics, 
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during  orientation  week.  The  results  of  these  examinations  will  sort 
the  freshmen  into  several  groups,  as  follows : 

c.  Those  students  who  do  not  qualify  in  these  examinations  (al- 
gebra and  trigonometry)  will  take  College  Algebra  (Mathematics  2) 
and  Plane  Trigonometry  (Mathematics  1)  consecutively. 

d.  Students  who  do  not  qualify  in  one  of  the  examinations  will 
take  that  mathematics  course  in  which  they  did  not  qualify:  either 
Mathematics  1 or  2,  in  the  first  semester.  In  the  second  semester,  all 
students  who  passed  the  first  semester  mathematics  will  be  enrolled 
in  Mathematics  21  (Analytic  Geometry  and  Differential  Calculus). 

e.  Those  students  whose  qualifying  examination  records  indicate 
sufficient  competence  in  algebra  and  trigonometry  will  take  Advanced 
Algebra  and  Trigonometry  (Mathematics  20)  in  the  first  semester.  In 
the  second  semester  these  men  will  take  Mathematics  21. 

f.  Those  who  indicate  more  advanced  competence  on  the  basis 
of  their  qualifying  examinations  will  take  Calculus  (Mathematics  21) 
in  the  first  semester,  and  Calculus  (Mathematics  22)  in  the  second. 

2.  Drawing 

A special  college-level  examination  in  drawing  will  be  conducted 
by  the  College  during  Orientation  Week.  This  examination  is  required 
of  any  student  who  has  completed  a minimum  of  one  year  in  mechan- 
ical, technical  or  machine  drawing.  The  examination  will  include 
drafting  technique,  including  lettering,  isometric  drawing,  cabinet 
drawing  and  orthographic  projection.  These  examinations  may  also 
be  taken  by  any  freshman  who  feels  that  he  has  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion. No  grade  or  credit  will  be  granted,  but  the  hours  required  for 
graduation  will  be  reduced  by  the  total  number  of  credit  hours  allowed 
for  this  course. 

D.  Credit  Hour  Load 

A student  shall  carry  not  less  than  12  nor  more  than  20  credit 
hours  of  college  work  per  semester.  Korean  veterans  who  are  using 
the  benefits  of  P.  L.  550  or  P.  L.  894  shall  carry  not  less  than  14  nor 
more  than  20  credit  hours  of  college  work  per  semester. 

E.  Registration 

1.  Period  of  Registration 

The  regular  period  of  registration  for  each  semester  is  stated  in 
the  calendar. 
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2.  Schedule  Cards 

Students  to  be  fully  registered  in  the  College  of  Forestry  must 
have  their  schedule  card  stamped  with  the  Treasurer’s  receipt  showing 
payment  of  fees  within  the  scheduled  period  of  registration.  Failure 
to  comply  with  this  regulation  subjects  the  student  to  exclusion  from 
classes. 

3.  Health  Examination 

Each  new  student  is  required  to  present  himself  upon  request  to 
Syracuse  University’s  Student  Health  Service,  111  Waverly  Avenue, 
for  special  examinations. 

4.  Late  Registration 

A student  who  fails  to  report  for  registration  at  the  time  assigned 
is  subject  to  a penalty  unless  excused  by  the  Dean. 

F.  Change  of  Schedule 

No  change  in  schedule  can  be  made  without  approval  of  the 
major  professor.  Such  change  does  not  become  effective  until  recorded 
by  the  Registrar.  Dropping  or  substituting  courses  does  not  remove 
such  courses  from  the  requirements  for  graduation.  Courses  dropped 
28  calendar  days  after  the  beginning  of  classes  are  automatically  re- 
corded as  failures,  even  though  such  changes  have  been  approved. 

G.  Change  of  Curriculum 

A student  is  allowed  one  change  of  curriculum  after  he  begins 
sophomore  work.  Notice  of  such  change  must  be  recorded  on  the 
proper  form  and  filed  with  the  Registrar.  A student  changing  from 
one  curriculum  to  another  will  be  held  for  the  completion  of  all  re- 
quirements of  the  curriculum  into  which  he  transfers. 

H.  Special  Examinations 

A deferred  or  special  examination  is  restricted  to  students  un- 
avoidably absent  from  the  regular  examination.  Such  examination  may 
be  given  at  a time  arranged  by  the  instructor.  Special  examinations 
will  not  be  given  to  students  who  have  failed  the  regular  examinations. 

I.  Qualifying  Examinations 

Any  regularly  enrolled  undergraduate  may,  upon  approval  of  the 
Academic  Standards  Committee,  be  excused  from  taking  required 
courses  and  approved  electives  by  presenting  evidence  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  course  instructor  and  the  department  head  that  he  pos- 
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sesses  knowledge  and/or  skills  equal  to  that  gained  by  successfully 
passing  the  course.  In  such  cases  no  grade  or  credit  will  be  granted, 
but  the  hours  required  for  graduation  will  be  reduced  by  the  total 
number  of  credit  hours  of  courses  passed  in  this  manner.  Petitions 
must  be  received  at  least  one  week  before  the  beginning  of  the  semester 
in  which  the  course  is  given. 


J.  Voluntary  Withdrawal  and  Re-Registration 

1.  Notification  of  Withdrawal 

A student  who  leaves  the  College  after  he  has  registered  must 
notify  the  Registrar  immediately.  A student  who  withdraws  from 
college  prior  to  mid-semester  will  have  his  permanent  record  card 
marked  “No  credit  for  the  semester.”  After  mid-semester,  entries  will 
be  made,  based  on  the  instructor’s  report,  as  “WP”  (withdrawn  pass- 
ing) or  “WF”  (withdrawn  failing) . 

2.  Re-registration 

A student  in  good  standing  who  has  been  absent  from  the  College 
for  one  or  more  semesters,  and  who  desires  to  return,  must  file  an 
Application  Form  for  Former  Student  with  the  Dean  of  Students. 
The  request  must  be  accompanied  by  $5.00.  This  deposit  will  be 
applied  to  the  regular  fees  at  the  time  of  registration.  If  the  student 
fails  to  register,  the  deposit  will  be  forfeited. 

K.  Involuntary  Withdrawal  and  Reinstatement 

1.  A student  who  has  been  required  to  withdraw  because  of  low 
scholarship  will  not  be  considered  for  reinstatement  until  at  least  one 
semester  has  elapsed. 

2.  A student  who  desires  reinstatement  must  petition  the  Aca- 
demic Standards  Committee  of  the  faculty  through  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents. The  petition  must  be  accompanied  by  a deposit  of  $5.00.  If  the 
petition  is  approved,  this  deposit  is  applied  on  the  regular  fees  at 
registration.  Should  the  student  fail  to  register,  the  deposit  is  forfeited. 
If  the  petition  is  denied,  the  deposit  is  refunded. 

3.  A student  required  to  withdraw  a second  time  because  of  low 
scholarship  will  not  be  considered  for  reinstatement. 
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III.  SCHOLARSHIP 


A.  Credit  Hour  Standard 

The  standard  requirement  for  one  semester  hour  of  credit  is 
three  hours  per  week  in  regularly  assigned  laboratory  or  field  work; 
or  one  hour  per  week  in  lecture,  recitation,  or  conference,  involving 
at  least  two  hours  of  outside  preparation. 

B.  Grading 

Final  grades  are  expressed  in  letters  as  follows:  A — excellent, 
B — good,  C — fair,  D — poor,  F — failure,  I — incomplete. 

C.  Grade  Points 

For  each  credit  hour,  grade  points  in  recognition  of  scholarship 
are  awarded  as  follows : 

A— 3 grade  points  for  each  credit  hour 
B — 2 grade  points  for  each  credit  hour 
C — 1 grade  point  for  each  credit  hour 
D and  F — no  grade  points  for  credit  hours. 

D.  Failures  and  Ingompletes 

1.  A student  who  fails  a required  course  must  repeat  it. 

2.  A student  may  petition  to  repeat  a course  to  raise  his  grades. 
If  permission  is  granted,  the  new  grade  will  carry  a repeat  letter  (R) 
so  that  it  will  be  clear  to  anyone  reading  the  transcript  that  the  student 
achieved  this  grade  by  repeating  the  course.  Hours  carried  and  grade 
points  earned  will  be  included  in  computing  the  scholastic  average 
each  time  the  course  is  taken.  Hours  earned  in  repeating  a course 
already  passed  shall  be  added  to  the  hours  required  for  graduation. 

3.  An  incomplete  course  must  be  completed  within  the  next  year 
of  the  student’s  residence,  otherwise  a final  grade  of  F is  automatic. 
This  means  that  if  a student  receives  an  incomplete  in  May,  it  must 
be  completed  before  the  end  of  May  in  the  following  year;  likewise, 
if  received  in  January,  it  must  be  completed  before  the  end  of  January 
in  the  following  year.  Incompletes  received  at  Summer  Camp  must 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  next  Summer  Camp  session. 

An  incomplete  shall  be  treated  like  an  “F”  grade  until  a per- 
manent grade  is  entered.  When  the  incomplete  is  made  up  the  proper 
entry  will  be  made  on  the  permanent  record  card  at  the  end  of  the 
semester  in  which  the  grade  is  reported  to  the  Registrar. 
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E.  Computation  of  Averages 

1.  Scholastic  averages,  both  semester  and  cumulative,  shall  be 
computed  by  dividing  the  total  grade  points  accumulated  by  the  total 
credit  hours  carried. 

2.  Scholastic  averages  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  courses 
carried  at  the  College  of  Forestry  or  at  Syracuse  University,  including 
Utica  College. 

F.  Minimum  Requirements 

1.  The  requirement  for  graduation  shall  be  a 1.00  or  better 
average. 

2.  To  remain  in  good  standing,  a student  must  maintain  a cumu- 
lative and  a semester  average  of  1.00  or  above. 

3.  A student  whose  cumulative  or  semester  average  falls  below 
1.00  will  either  be  placed  on  probation  or  dropped. 

4.  A student  on  probation  will  be  placed  in  good  standing  when 
he  attains  a cumulative  and  a semester  average  of  1.00  or  above. 

G.  Standards 

1.  A student  whose  cumulative  or  semester  average  falls  below 
1.00  will  have  his  record  reviewed  by  the  Academic  Standards  Com- 
mittee. If  a study  of  his  record  and  other  pertinent  information  indi- 
cates he  might  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  later,  he  will  be 
placed  on  probation.  If,  however,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee 
he  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements,  he  will  be  dropped. 

However,  except  in  an  unusual  case,  a student  will  not  be 
dropped  unless  he  has  been  on  probation  for  at  least  one  semester. 

2.  In  general,  the  following  standards  will  be  used  in  making 
decisions  concerning  scholastic  standards : 

a.  No  student  will  be  dropped  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester 
unless  he  has  been  on  probation  or  has  failed  to  meet  some  special 
requirement. 

b.  A student  on  probation  during  the  second  semester  will  be 
dropped  at  the  end  of  the  semester  if  his  cumulative  average  falls 
below  .70. 
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c.  A student  on  probation  in  the  third  semester  will  be  dropped 
at  the  end  of  the  semester  if  his  cumulative  average  falls  below  .80. 

d.  A student  on  probation  in  the  fourth  semester  will  be  dropped 
at  the  end  of  the  semester  if  his  cumulative  average  falls  below  .90. 

e.  A student  on  probation  in  any  subsequent  semester  will  be 
dropped  at  the  end  of  the  semester  if  his  cumulative  average  falls 
below  1.00. 

H.  Reinstatement 

A student  who  has  been  dropped  must  follow  certain  procedures 
if  he  wishes  to  petition  to  return.  See  II  K. 

IV.  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

A.  Residence 

A student  will  be  recommended  for  graduation  only  if  he  has 
completed  four  years’  work,  either  in  this  College  or  in  some  other 
college  of  approved  standing.  Residence  work  at  this  College  the  final 
year  is  obligatory. 

B.  Course  and  Average  Requirement 

To  be  eligible  for  graduation,  a student  must  have  completed 
the  required  courses  prescribed  for  his  major,  and,  in  addition,  must 
have  a minimum  average  of  1.0. 

C.  Summer  Requirements 

A student  may  not  register  for  the  following  year’s  work  until 
he  has  completed  the  summer  requirement  prescribed  in  his  cur- 
riculum. 

1.  Summer  Camp 

a.  Students  in  the  General  Forestry  curriculum  and  the  Land- 
scape and  Recreational  Management  curriculum  are  required  to 
attend  summer  camp. 

b.  No  student  may  register  for  sophomore  Summer  Camp  until 
he  has  passed  a swimming  test  submitted  and  approved  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education  of  Syracuse  University. 

c.  A student  failing  forest  mensuration  or  surveying  at  Camp  is 
required  to  repeat  that  course  at  Camp.  The  Director  exercises  his 
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discretion  in  deciding  when  and  how  other  failed  courses  may  be 
made  up. 

d.  A student  who  fails  one  or  more  courses  is  required  to  com- 
plete the  work  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  concerned,  at 
Camp  if  necessary. 

2.  Summer  Experience 

a.  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology 

(1)  A student  is  recommended  for  graduation  only  if  he  has 
completed  the  summer  mill  experience  prescribed  for  the  major  in 
Pulp  and  Paper  Technology. 

(2)  A student  who  fails  to  earn  a minimum  of  5 grade  points 
for  his  report  on  summer  mill  experience  is  not  permitted  to  register 
for  his  senior  year  until  such  work  has  been  repeated  and  a report 
accepted  by  the  Department  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology. 

b.  Forest  Utilization 

All  students  are  required  to  work  12  weeks  in  order  to  secure 
practical  experience  in  their  respective  fields.  Upon  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  this  summer  work,  as  shown  by  a detailed  report  by  the 
student  and  a favorable  report  on  the  student’s  work  by  his  employer, 
5 semester  hours  of  credit  are  given.  This  experience  must  be  taken 
prior  to  registering  for  senior  year. 

c.  Wood  Technology 

Industry  experience  for  Wood  Technology  students.  WT  12.  Five 
credit  hours.  See  description,  page  114.  This  practical  experience 
must  be  obtained  before  registering  for  the  senior  year. 

D.  Physical  Education 

1.  Gymnasium 

a.  During  freshman  year,  students  in  the  College  of  Forestry  are 
required  to  take  a year’s  work  under  the  direction  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity’s department  of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education.  With  the 
approval  of  that  department,  a student  may  substitute  participation 
on  one  of  the  regular  freshman  athletic  teams  in  partial  fulfillment  of 
the  Physical  Education  requirement.  To  receive  credit  for  such  par- 
ticipation, the  student  must  be  regularly  enrolled  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion I,  fill  out  the  usual  sports  participation  card,  and  cooperate  with 
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the  student  managers  in  seeing  that  his  attendance  is  properly  checked 
during  the  sports  season.  If  the  sport  ceases  before  the  end  of  the 
regular  semester,  he  must  return  to  his  gym  class  for  the  remainder 
of  the  semester. 

b.  Students  entering  with  standing  higher  than  the  freshman 
year  will  not  be  held  for  deficiencies  in  freshman  Physical  Education. 

2.  Reserve  Officers 3 Training  Corps. 

a.  R.O.T.C.  work  may  be  substituted  for  the  Physical  Education 
requirement.  But  the  Military  Department  of  Syracuse  University 
requires  a minimum  of  two  years  of  R.O.T.C.  credit.  Therefore,  the 
College  of  Forestry  makes  the  provision  that  the  first  year  of  R.O.T.C. 
work  covers  the  requirement  for  Physical  Education,  and  the  second 
year  of  R.O.T.C.  work  receives  2 hours’  scholastic  credit  (one  hour 
for  each  semester’s  work  completed) . 

b.  A student’s  wish  to  continue  R.O.T.C.  work  in  junior  and 
senior  years  must  be  approved  by  the  College  and  Military  Depart- 
ment. If  approved,  three  hours  of  credit  will  be  allowed  each 
semester. 

E.  Attendance  at  Commencement 

No  degree  will  be  granted  in  absentia  without  the  written  per- 
mission of  the  Dean. 


V.  GE  N E R A L 

A.  Use  of  College  Official  Title  and  Seal 

The  official  title  of  the  College  of  Forestry  cannot  be  used  for 
public  display  on  vehicles,  letterheads,  clothing,  signs,  or  in  any  other 
way  without  administrative  approval. 

B.  Student  Organizations  of  the  College  of  Forestry 
1.  Faculty  Supervision 

a.  The  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Activities  has  general 
supervision  and  control  of  all  student  organizations  and  activities 
sponsored  by  the  College.  It  passes  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to 
student  publications  which  bear  the  name  of  the  College  of  Forestry. 
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b.  All  elections  or  appointments  to  office  or  position  on  student 
publications  or  in  student  organizations  must  be  approved  by  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Activities. 

C.  Marriage 

Students  contemplating  marriage  are  required  to  register  their 
intention  in  writing  with  the  Dean  of  the  College  at  least  one  week 
before  the  event.  The  statement  should  be  submitted  to  the  Registrar 
who  will  transmit  it  to  the  Dean. 

D.  Smoking 

Smoking  should  be  confined  to  the  rooms  provided  in  college 
buildings,  except  as  follows : 

No  smoking  is  permitted  during  any  class  except  in  small  seminar- 
like classes  where  adequate  ash  receptacles  are  provided  and  with 
the  permission  of  the  instructor.  Small  seminar-like  classes  are  groups 
of  approximately  ten  or  less  students  in  a discussion-type  recitation, 
informal  question  and  answer  period,  or  laboratory  session.  Whenever 
any  class  session  is  continuous  for  more  than  two  hours,  a break 
should  be  provided. 

E.  Library  Regulations 

1.  Moon  Memorial  Library 

a.  All  library  material  must  be  “charged  out”  before  it  can  be 
taken  from  the  reading  room. 

b.  Library  hours,  Monday  to  Friday,  are  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m. ; 
Saturday,  8:30  to  12  noon.  Evening  hours  may  vary  from  semester  to 
semester. 

c.  “Reserve  books”  may  be  borrowed  for  overnight  use,  but  must 
be  returned  before  9 a.m.  the  next  school  day.  A charge  of  25  cents 
per  day  is  imposed  for  failure  to  comply  with  this  regulation. 

d.  Material  not  on  reserve  may  be  borrowed  for  two  weeks  with 
the  privilege  of  renewal  for  two  weeks.  A fine  of  2 cents  per  day  per 
book  is  charged  for  overdue  books. 

2.  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Forest  Experiment  Station  Library 

a.  Access  to  the  stacks  and  use  of  the  reading  room  facilities  are 
available  to  faculty  and  graduate  students,  and  to  undergraduate 
students  who  obtain  special  permission. 
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b.  All  books  and  other  publications  are  on  reserve.  They  may  be 
borrowed  at  4 p.m.  (11  a.m.  Saturdays),  and  must  be  returned  by 
9 a.m.  the  next  school  day. 

c.  A charge  of  25  cents  per  day  is  made  for  all  overdue  books. 

d.  Loans  up  to  two  weeks  without  charge  may  be  arranged  in  the 
case  of  publications  not  in  current  demand. 

F.  Housing 

1.  Approved  Residence 

Students  in  the  College  of  Forestry  must  conform  to  the  housing 
rules  of  Syracuse  University. 

2.  Notification  of  Address 

Students  are  required  to  report  their  correct  Syracuse  address  at 
registration  and  to  notify  the  Registrar  of  the  College  of  Forestry  im- 
mediately in  case  of  a change  in  Syracuse  address. 

G.  Extracurricular  Activities  of  Syracuse  University 

1.  Supervision 

All  students  in  the  College  of  Forestry  are  subject  to  the  Syracuse 
University  regulations  on  extracurricular  activities  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. 

2.  Eligibility 

In  order  to  compete  upon  an  athletic  team  representing  Syracuse 
University,  to  represent  the  University  in  any  non-athletic  activity  or 
competition,  to  be  a candidate  for  any  student  office  or  for  the  staff 
of  any  recognized  student  publication,  to  be  initiated  into  any  frater- 
nity or  similar  organization,  or  to  engage  in  any  other  recognized 
extracurricular  activity,  a student  must  first  be  declared  eligible  by 
the  Syracuse  University  Committee  on  Eligibility. 
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STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
Central  Administrative  Office:  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 

LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGE 

Harpur  College  at  Endicott 

TEDICAL  COLLEGES 

State  University  Downstate  Medical  Center  in  New  York  City 
State  University  Upstate  Medical  Center  in  Syracuse 

TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

State  University  College  for  Teachers  at  Albany 
State  University  Teachers  College  at  Brockport 
State  University  College  for  Teachers  at  Buffalo 
State  University  Teachers  College  at  Cortland 
State  University  Teachers  College  at  Fredonia 
State  University  Teachers  College  at  Geneseo 
State  University  Teachers  College  at  New  Paltz 
State  University  Teachers  College  at  Oneonta 
State  University  Teachers  College  at  Oswego 
State  University  College  on  Long  Island  at  Oyster  Bay 
State  University  Teachers  College  at  Plattsburgh 
State  University  Teachers  College  at  Potsdam 

OTHER  PROFESSIONAL  COLLEGES 

State  University  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University 

State  University  Maritime  College  at  Fort  Schuyler 

State  University  College  of  Ceramics  at  Alfred  University 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University 

New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economics  at  Cornell  University 

New  York  State  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  at  Cornell  University 

New  York  State  Veterinary  College  at  Cornell  University 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES 

State  University  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at  Alfred 
State  University  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at  Canton 
State  University  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at  Cobleskill 
State  University  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at  Delhi 
State  University  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at  Farmingdale 
State  University  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at  Morrisville 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

(Locally-sponsored  two-year  colleges  under  the  program  of  State  University) 
Auburn  Community  College  at  Auburn 
Bronx  Community  College  at  New  York  City 
Broome  Technical  Community  College  at  Binghamton 
Corning  Community  College  at  Corning 
Erie  County  Technical  Institute  at  Buffalo 
Fashion  Institute  of  Technology  at  New  York  City 
Hudson  Valley  Technical  Institute  at  Troy 
Jamestown  Community  College  at  Jamestown 
Mohawk  Valley  Technical  Institute  at  Utica 
New  York  City  Community  College  of  Applied  Arts  and  Sciences 
Orange  County  Community  College  at  Middletown 
Staten  Island  Community  College  at  Staten  Island 
Westchester  Community  College  at  White  Plains 
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State  University  of  New  York 


The  State  University  of  New  York  was  established  by  the  State 
Legislature  in  1948.  It  comprises  thirty-eight  colleges.  Twenty-seven 
of  them  are  State  colleges  and  eleven  are  locally-sponsored  community 
colleges.  Although  separated  geographically,  all  are  united  in  the  pur- 
pose to  improve  and  extend  opportunities  for  youth  to  continue  their 
education  after  high  school. 

State  University  offers  cultural  and  professional  four-year  pro- 
grams in  liberal  arts,  home  economics,  industrial  and  labor  relations, 
veterinary  medicine,  ceramics,  agriculture,  forestry,  maritime  service, 
medicine,  and  teacher  preparation,  as  well  as  two-year  programs  in  a 
wide  variety  of  fields,  including  technical  courses  in  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, health,  and  service  areas.  Several  of  its  colleges  offer  graduate 
programs. 

Governed  by  a Board  of  Trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
State  University  of  New  York  plans  for  the  total  development  of  State- 
supported  higher  education.  Each  college  of  State  University  is  locally 
administered,  and  students  apply  directly  to  the  institution  for  ad- 
mission. 

Although  State  University  of  New  York  is  the  second  largest  state 
university  in  the  country,  its  students  have  the  additional  advantages 
of  attending  relatively  small  colleges. 

The  State  University  motto  is:  “Let  Each  Become  All  He  Is 
Capable  of  Being.” 

ACCREDITATION 

State  University  of  New  York  is  accredited  by  the  Middle  States 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  The  College  of  Forestry 
is  also  accredited  by  the  Society  of  American  Foresters. 
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Academic  Calendar,  1956-1957 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


September  22 

Sunday , 10:00  A.  M. 

Dormitories  open 

September  23-24 

Monday-T  uesday 

Orientation  Program 

September  25-27 

Wednesday  to  Friday 

Registration 

September  28 

Saturday 

Orientation  Program 
(Cont’d) 

September  30 

Monday , 8:00  A.  M. 

Classes  begin 

November  16 

Saturday 

Middle  of  First  Semester 

November  27- 
December  2 

Wednesday  noon  to 
Monday , 8:00  A.  M. 

Thanksgiving  Weekend 

December  21- 
January  6 

Saturday  noon  to 
Monday , 8:00  A.  M. 

Christmas  Vacation 

January  18 

Saturday 

Last  day  of  classes 

January  20-31 

Monday  to  Friday 

Examinations 

SECOND 

SEMESTER 

February  3-5 

Monday  to  Wednesday 

Registration 

February  6 

Thursday,  8:00  A.  M. 

Classes  begin 

March  29 

Saturday 

Middle  of  Second 
Semester 

April  2-April  10 

Wednesday  noon  to 
Thursday,  8:00  A.  M. 

Spring  Vacation 

May  17 

Saturday 

Last  day  of  classes 

May  19-30 

Monday  to  Friday 

Examinations 

June  1 

Sunday 

Baccalaureate  Sunday 

June  2 

Monday 

C ommencement 
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Academic  Calendar,  1958-1959 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


September  21 

Sunday,  10:00  A.  M. 

Dormitories  open 

September  22-23 

Monday-T  uesday 

Orientation  program 

September  24-26 

W ednesday-Friday 

Registration 

September  29 

Monday,  8:00  A.  M. 

Classes  begin 

November  22 

Saturday 

Middle  of  1st  Semester 

November  26- 
December  1 

Wednesday,  12:00  M.- 
Monday,  8:00  A.  M. 

Thanksgiving  weekend 

December  20- 
January  5 

Saturday,  12:00  M.- 
Monday,  8:00  A.  M. 

Christmas  vacation 

January  17 

Saturday 

Last  day  of  classes 

January  19- 
January  30 

Monday-Friday 

Examinations 

SECOND 

SEMESTER 

February  2-4 

Monday-W  ednesday 

Registration 

February  5 

Thursday,  8:00  A.  M. 

Classes  begin 

March  25 

Wednesday 

Middle  of  2nd  Semester 

March  25-April  2 

Wednesday,  12:00  M.- 
Thursday,  8:00  A.  M. 

Spring  vacation 

May  16 

Saturday 

Last  day  of  classes 

May  18-29 

Monday-Friday 

Examinations 

May  31 

Sunday 

Baccalaureate  Sunday 

June  1 

Monday 

Commencement 
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College  of  Forestry 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
Ex  Officio 

George  B.  DeLuca,  Lieutenant  Governor Albany 

William  P.  Tolley,  Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University Syracuse 

Sharon  J.  Mauhs,  Conservation  Commissioner Albany 

James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of  Education Albany 


Appointed  by  Governor 

Frank  C.  Ash,  President Fulton 

Francis  D.  McCurn,  President Syracuse 

William  B.  Stark Syracuse 

Charles  A.  Upson Lockport 

James  P.  Lewis Beaver  Falls 

Clyne  Crawford Bemus  Point 

Julius  Kahn  ’22 Brooklyn 

Paul  L.  Phillips Voorheesville 

Francis  L.  McElroy DeWitt 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Dean Hardy  L.  Shirley,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Dean , Physical  Sciences  and  Research 

Edwin  C.  Jahn,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Dean,  Resource  Management  and  Graduate  Studies 

Harold  G.  Wilm,  B.S.,  M.F.,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  Students Raymond  F.  Crossman,  A.B.,  M.A. 

Director  of  Extension  and  Public  Relations.  . . .Ralph  G.  Unger,  B.S. 

Director  of  Ranger  School Lucian  P.  Plumley,  B.S. 

Director  of  Cellulose  Research  Institute . . .Jan  Joop  Hermans,  Ph.D. 
Director  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Forest  Experiment  Station 

Ralph  T.  King,  B.S.,  M.A. 
Director  of  Summer  Camp.  . . .John  W.  Barrett,  B.S.F.,  M.F.,  Ph.D. 

Registrar  (Acting) Lawrence  J.  Belanger,  B.S.,  M.S. 

Librarian Martha  L.  Meelig,  B.S. 

Business  Manager George  H.  Haines,  B.S. 
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FACULTY  EMERITUS 


Harold  C.  Belyea  (1917-1956),  Professor  of  Forest  Management 
B.A.,  University  of  Mount  Allison,  1908;  M.A.,  1911;  B.Sc.F., 
University  of  New  Brunswick,  1911;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1916 

Nelson  C.  Brown  (1912-1917,  1921-1951),  Professor  of  Forest 
U tilization 

A. B.,  Yale  University,  1906;  M.F.,  1908 

Laurie  D.  Cox  (1914-1946),  Professor  of  Landscape  Engineering 

B. A.,  Acadia  University,  1903;  B.S.,  Harvard  University,  1908; 
D.Sc.,  Acadia  University,  1931;  D.C.L.,  New  England  College, 
1950 

Carlyn  C.  Delavan  (1923-1957),  Director  of  Summer  Camp;  Pro- 
fessor of  Forest  Engineering 
A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1914;  M.S.F.,  1915 

James  F.  Dubuar  (1919-1957),  Director  of  Ranger  School;  Professor 
of  Forestry 

A. B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1913;  M.S.F.,  1915 

Carl  C.  Forsaith  (1917-1949),  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 

B. A.,  Dartmouth  College,  1913;  M.A.,  Harvard  University,  1914; 
Ph.D.,  1917 

Raymond  J.  Hoyle  (1918-1957),  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1917;  M.S.,  Syracuse 
University,  1930 

Joseph  S.  Illick  (1931-1951),  Dean 

A. B.,  Lafayette  College,  1907;  B.F.,  Biltmore  Forest  School,  1911; 
F.E.,  1913;  M.S.,  Juniata  College,  1925;  D.Sc.,  Lafayette  College, 
1927 ; LL.D.,  Syracuse  University,  1952 

Clyde  Leavitt  ( 1932-1943),  Assistant  Dean 

B. A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1901 ; M.S.F.,  1904 

Henry  F.  A.  Meier  (1912-1914,  1929-1946),  Professor  of  Forest 
Botany 

B.A.,  Indiana  University,  1912;  M.A.,  1913;  Ph.D.,  Columbia 
University,  1920 

Louis  E.  Wise  (1919-1932),  Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry 
B.A.,  Columbia  University,  1907;  Ph.D.,  1918 
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College  Faculty 

The  date  in  parentheses  after  each  name  denotes  the  first  year  of 
service,  two  or  more  dates,  the  term  of  service. 


Hardy  L.  Shirley  ( 1945) , Dean;  Professor  of  Forestry 

B.A.,  Indiana  University,  1922;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1928 

Edwin  W.  Abrahamson  (1955),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest 
Chemistry 

A. B.,  University  of  Buffalo,  1944:  A.M.,  Columbia  University 
1948;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University,  1952 

George  J.  Albrecht  (1946),  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture; 
Chairman  of  Department 

B. S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1930 

Maurice  M.  Alexander  ( 1949),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Z oology 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1940;  M.S.,  University 
of  Connecticut,  1942;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  1950 

Eric  A.  Anderson  (1950),  Professor  of  Wood  Technology;  Chairman 
of  Department 

B.S.F.,  University  of  Washington,  1932;  Ph.D.,  State  University 
of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1949 

John  W.  Barrett  (1948),  Associate  Professor  of  Silviculture 

B.S.F.,  University  of  Michigan,  1937;  M.F.,  1948;  Ph.D.,  State 
University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1953 

Lawrence  J.  Belanger  (1947),  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 
B.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1932;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College 
for  Teachers,  Albany,  1941 

Alfred  H.  Bishop  (1942),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 
New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1925;  B.S.,  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  1929;  M.F.,  1931 

Floyd  E.  Carlson  (1930),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Extension 
B.S.F.,  University  of  Washington,  1928;  M.F.,  1930 
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Kenneth  C.  Compton  (1951),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest 
U tilization 

B.S.,  Iowa  State  College,  1936;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1938 

Harold  A.  Core  (1946),  Instructor  in  Wood  Technology 

B.S.F.,  West  Virginia  University,  1942;  M.S.,  State  University  of 
New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1949 

Wilfred  A.  Cote,  Jr.  (1950),  Instructor  in  Wood  Technology 
B.S.,  University  of  Maine,  1949;  M.F.,  Duke  University,  1950 

Raymond  F.  Crossman  ( 1942) , Professor  of  English 

A. B.,  Syracuse  University,  1926;  M.A.,  1931 

James  E.  Davis  ( 1947) , Professor  of  Forestry 

B. S.,  Cornell  University,  1924;  M.F.,  1926 

Russell  C.  Deckert  (1952),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 
B.S.F.,  University  of  Georgia,  1938;  M.F.,  Duke  University,  1943 

Wilford  A.  Dence  (1920),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Z oology 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1920 

Carl  H.  de  Zeeuw  (1946),  Associate  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 

A. B.,  Michigan  State  College,  1934;  B.S.,  1937;  M.S.,  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New 
York  College  of  Forestry,  1949 

Carmin  P.  Donofrio  (1941),  Associate  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper 
Technology 

B. S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939 

William  A.  Duerr  (1952),  Professor  of  Forest  Economics;  Chairman 
of  Department 

B.S.,  Iowa  State  College,  1934;  M.S.,  University  of  Minnesota, 
1939;  A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1941;  Ph.D.,  1944 

George  F.  Earle  (1953) , Associate  Professor  of  Art 

B.F.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1937;  M.F.A.,  Yale  University,  1946 

C.  Eugene  Farnsworth  ( 1930) , Professor  of  Silviculture 

B.S.F.,  Iowa  State  College,  1926;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1928; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1945 
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John  Fedkiw  (1947),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Economics 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942;  M.F.,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Cornell 
University,  1953 

Donald  L.  Ferlow  (1956),  Instructor  in  Landscape  Architecture 
B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1956 

Clifford  H.  Foster  (1927),  Professor  of  Forestry;  Director  of  the 
Pack  Demonstration  Forest , Warrensburg 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1921;  M.F.,  1922; 
M.S.S.,  Harvard  University,  1924 

Harold  B.  Gatslick  (1952),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1944;  M.S.,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1948;  Ph.D.,  1954 

Serge  N.  Gorbatsevich  (1956),  Instructor  in  Pulp  & Paper  Tech- 
nology 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1954; 
M.S.,  1955 

Paul  F.  Graves  (1947),  Professor  of  Forest  Administration;  Chair- 
man of  Department 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  M.F.,  1941; 
Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University,  1950 

William  M.  Harlow  (1928),  Professor  of  Wood  Technology  (Part 
time  ) 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1925;  M.S.,  1926; 
Ph.D.,  1928 

Svend  O.  Heiberg  (1927),  Director  of  College  Forests;  Professor  of 
Silviculture;  Chairman  of  Department 

M.Sc.F.,  Royal  Danish  College  of  Agriculture,  1924;  M.F.,  Yale 
University,  1927 

Jan  Joop  Hermans  (1957),  Professor  of  Cellulose  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Leiden,  1937 

Ray  R.  Hirt  ( 1921 ) , Senior  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B.S.,  Hamline  University,  1917;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry,  1924;  Ph.D.,  1928 
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Allen  F.  Horn,  Jr.  (1957),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Management 
B.S..  Michigan  State  University,  1950;  M.S.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  State 
University  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  1957 

Robert  J.  Hoyle,  Jr.  (1953),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 
B.M.E.,  Cornell  University,  1941;  M.S.F.,  State  University  of  New 
York  College  of  Forestry,  1952 

Ralph  M.  Hutchinson  (1938),  Forest  Manager,  Archer  and  Anna 
Huntington  Wildlife  Forest  Station,  Newcomb ; Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Forestry 

B.S.,  University  of  Maine,  1924;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1933 

Graham  H.  Ireland  (1952),  Instructor  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Tech- 
nology 

Cambridge  University,  1914 

Edwin  C.  Jahn  ( 1938) , Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1925;  M.S.,  1926; 
Ph.D.,  McGill  University,  1929 

Edwin  H.  Ketchledge  (1955),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 
B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1949; 
M.S.,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1956 

Ralph  T.  King  (1937),  Professor  of  Forest  ^oology;  Chairman  of 
Department 

B.S.,  Utah  State  Agricultural  College,  1924;  M.A.,  1925 

Friedrich  U.  Klaehn  (1955),  Assistant  Professor  of  Silviculture 
Diplom-Forstwirt,  University  of  Gottingen,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1950 

Jack  L.  Krall  (1947)  , Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Entomology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  M.S.,  Iowa  State 
College,  1942;  Ph.D.,  1950 

Richard  W.  Lalor  (1953),  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany,  1941;  A.M., 
Cornell  University,  1946 

Albert  L.  Leaf  (1957),  Instructor  in  Silviculture 

B.S.F.,  University  of  Washington,  1950;  M.F.,  1952 

Frank  W.  Lorey  (1954),  Pilot  Plant  Group  Leader,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry.  1951: 
M.S.,  1952 


Josiah  L.  Lowe  ( 1933) , Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1927;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  1938 

Aubrey  H.  MacAndrews  (1926),  Professor  of  Forest  Entomology; 
Chairman  of  Department 

Truro  Agricultural  College,  1923;  B.S.,  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry,  1925;  M.S.,  1926 

Martha  L.  Meelig  ( 1927) , Librarian 
B.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1927 

John  R.  Meyering  (1949),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Extension 
B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1929; 
M.S.,  1956 

Howard  C.  Miller  ( 1950) , Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1941;  Ph.D.,  Cornell 
University,  1951 

John  L.  Morrison  (1946),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 
B.A.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1933;  M.A.,  1935;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  1941 

Frederic  W.  O’Neil  (1937),  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Tech- 
nology; Chairman  of  Department 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1933;  M.S.,  1935 

Shelly  E.  Potter,  Jr.  (1956),  Forester , Tully  Forest , Tully;  and 
Syracuse  Forest  Experiment  Station , Syracuse;  Instructor  in 
Forestry 

New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1947;  B.S.,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 1951 

John  C.  Sammi  ( 1929) , Professor  of  Forest  Management 

B.S.,  University  of  California,  1922;  M.F.,  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  1931 

Conrad  Schuerch,  Jr.  (1949),  Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry;  Chair- 
man of  Department 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1940;  Ph.D.,  1947 

Bradford  G.  Sears  (1941)  , Associate  Professor  of  Landscape  Arch. 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  M.S.,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1948 
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John  B.  Simeone  (1948),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Entomology 
B.S.,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  1942;  M.F.,  Yale  University, 
1948 

Christen  Skaar  (1946-1948,  1949),  Assistant  Professor  of  Wood 
Technology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943;  M.S.,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, 1957 

Gerald  H.  Smith  (1946),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1937;  M.B.A.,  Syracuse 
University,  1956 

Vivian  T.  Stannett  (1952),  Professor  of  Polymer  Chemistry 

B.Sc.,  The  Polytechnic,  London,  England,  1939;  Ph.D.,  Polytech- 
nic Institute  of  Brooklyn,  1950 

Bruce  T.  Stanton  (1946),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Management 
New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1927 ; B.S.,  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  1940;  M.F.,  1942 

Le  Roy  C.  Stegeman  (1929),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Z°°l°gy 
B.S.,  Michigan  State  College,  1928;  M.S.,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 1929 

Roger  W.  Strauss  (1955),  Instructor  in  Wood  Technology 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1949; 
M.S.,  1950 

Michael  M.  Szwarc  ( 1952) , Research  Professor  of  Physical  and  Poly- 
mer Chemistry 

Ch.E.,  Polytechnika  Warzawska,  1932;  Ph.D.  (Organic  Chem- 
istry), Hebrew  University,  Jerusalem,  1942;  Ph.D.  (Physical 
Chemistry),  University  of  Manchester,  1947;  D.Sc.,  1949 

Ralph  G.  Unger  (1937),  Professor  of  Forest  Extension;  Chairman 
of  Department 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1930 

Frederick  A.  Valentine  ( 1956) , Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 
B.S.,  St.  Cloud  State  Teachers  College,  1949;  M.S.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1953 

Arthur  T.  Viertel  (1946),  Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape  Arch. 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942;  Ph.D.,  State 
University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1954 
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Peter  B.  Volmes  (1956),  Instructor  in  Forest  Extension , Public  Re- 
lations Officer 

A.B.,  Syracuse  University,  1953 

James  M.  Warwick  (1955),  Instructor  in  Forest  Extension,  Editor 
of  Extension  Publications 

A. B.,  Syracuse  University,  1949 

William  L.  Webb  (1937),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Zoology 

B. S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1935;  M.S.,  1940;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse 
University,  1950 

Fay  Welch  (1932),  Lecturer  in  Forest  Recreation 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1922 

Walter  L.  Welch  (1950),  Assistant  Professor  in  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture 

A. B.,  Syracuse  University,  1946 

Hugh  E.  Wilcox  (1951),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B. S.,  University  of  California,  1938;  M.S.,  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry,  1940;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  1950 

Henry  G.  Williams,  Jr.  (1957),  Instructor  in  Landscape  Architecture 
B.A.,  Utica  College  of  Syracuse  University,  1951 

Harold  G.  Wilm  ( 1953) , Professor  of  Forest  Influences 

B.S.,  Colorado  College,  1929;  M.F.,  Cornell  University,  1930; 
Ph.D.,  1932 

Robert  A.  Zabel  (1947),  Professor  of  Forest  Botany;  Chairman  of 
Department 

B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1938;  M.S.,  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  1931;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York 
College  of  Forestry,  1948 


RANGER  SCHOOL  FACULTY 

Lucian  P.  Plumley  (1936),  Director;  Professor  of  Forestry 

New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1931;  B.S.,  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  1935 

Daniel  M.  Castagnozzi  (1956),  Instructor  in  Forestry 

New  York  Ranger  School,  1950;  B.S.F.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1952 
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Donald  H.  Fry  (1957),  Instructor  in  Forestry 

New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1948;  B.S.,  State  University  of 
New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1951 

Philip  J.  Haddock  (1929),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 
New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1926 

Orrin  L.  Latham  ( 1930) , Associate  Professor  of  Forestry 

B.S.F.,  Iowa  State  College,  1927;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1932 

RESEARCH  STAFF 

George  R.  Armstrong  (1950),  Research  Assistant , Forest  Economics 
B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1949 

George  Batki  (1957),  Technical  Assistant 
D.S.S.,  University  of  Pecs,  Hungary,  1935 

Robert  W.  Bernhardt  (1957),  Assistant  Forest  Biologist , Forest 
Zoology 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1955; 
M.S.,  State  University  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University, 
1957 

* John  H.  Binks  (1956),  Postdoctoral  Fellow , Forest  Chemistry 
B.Sc.,  University  College,  London,  England,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1956 

John  H.  Brown  (1956),  Research  Assistant,  Forest  Utilization 
B.S.,  Michigan  State  University,  1949;  M.S.,  1950 

*James  D.  Coombes  (1956),  Postdoctoral  Fellow,  Forest  Chemistry 
B.Sc.,  University  of  Bristol,  England,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1956 

Robert  W.  Davidson  (1957),  Research  Assistant,  Wood  Technology 
B.S.,  Montana  State  University,  1948;  M.S.,  State  University  Col- 
lege of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  1956 

Carlton  W.  Dence  (1951),  Research  Assistant,  Pulp  and  Paper 
Technology 

B.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1947;  M.S.,  State  University  of  New 
York  College  of  Forestry,  1949 

Frederick  S.  Hopkins  (1957),  Research  Assistant,  Forest  Economics 
B.S.F.,  University  of  Michigan,  1946;  B.B.A.,  1947;  M.F.,  1947 

* Member  of  State  University  of  New  York  Research  Foundation  Staff. 
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*George  E.  R.  Lamb  (1957),  Research  Assistant , Pulp  and  Paper 
T echnology 

B.Sc.,  Battersea  Polytechnic  (University  of  London),  1953 

Charles  C.  Larson  (1950),  Research  Associate , Forest  Economics 

A. S.,  North  Dakota  State  School  of  Forestry,  1938;  B.S.,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  1940;  M.S.,  University  of  Vermont,  1943; 
Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1952 

Takamaro  Maku  (1956),  Research  Fellow , Wood  Technology 

Master  of  Agriculture,  Kyoto  University,  Japan,  1931;  Dr.  of 
Agriculture,  1954 

*John  A.  Meyer  (1953),  Research  Assistant , Forest  Chemistry 

B. S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1949;  M.S.,  1950 

Raymond  A.  Moore  (1954),  Research  Assistant,  Forest  Utilization 
B.S.F.,  West  Virginia  University,  1951 ; M.S.W.T.,  North  Carolina 
State  College,  1952 

Earl  F.  Patrig  (1952) , Resident  Biologist,  Forest  Z°°l°gy 

B.S.,  University  of  Connecticut,  1950;  M.S.,  State  University  of 
New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1952 

Richard  E.  Pentoney  (1953),  Research  Associate,  Wood  Technology 
B.S.,  University  of  California,  1949;  M.S.,  State  University  of 
New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1952;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

* Willem  Prins  (1957),  Research  Associate,  Cellulose  Research  In- 
stitute 

Chemistry  Candidate,  University  of  Groningen,  1950,  Chemistry 
drs.,  1954;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Leiden,  1955 

*David  Hugh  Richards  (1957),  Post  Doctorate  Fellow,  Forest 
Chemistry 

B.S.C.,  University  of  Wales,  1951 ; Ph.D.,  1954 

Samuel  Rothenberg  (1946),  Research  Assistant,  Pulp  and  Paper 
T echnology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943 

*Kyosti  V.  Sarkanen  (1957),  Research  Associate,  Cellulose  Research 
Institute 

B.Sc.,  Helsinki  University,  Finland,  1947;  M.S.,  State  University 
of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1952;  Ph.D.,  1956 


* Member  of  State  University  of  New  York  Research  Foundation  Staff. 
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Savel  B.  Silverborg  (1947),  Research  Associate,  Forest  Pathology 
B.S.,  University  of  Idaho,  1936;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota, 
1948 

Johannes  Smid  (1956),  Research  Assistant,  Forest  Chemistry 

Chem.  cand.,  Free  University  of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  1952; 
Chem.  drs.,  1954 

Ernest  Sondheimer  (1957),  Research  Associate,  Forest  Chemistry 
B.Sc.,  City  College  of  New  York,  1946;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University, 
1952 

Neil  J.  Stout  ( 1947),  Research  Assistant,  Forest  Economics 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942 

William  E.  Webb  (1956),  Research  Assistant,  Forest  Entomology 

B.S.,  University  of  British  Columbia,  1949;  M.S.,  State  University 
of  New  York,  College  of  Forestry,  1950 

Joseph  Zaremba  (1957),  Research  Associate,  Forest  Economics 

B.S.,  University  of  Washington,  1948;  M.S.,  State  University  Col- 
lege of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  1951 
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Opportunities  in  Forestry 


Forestry  has  grown  rapidly  in  size,  scope,  and  prestige  during 
the  last  half  century.  From  a mere  handful,  the  profession  has  in- 
creased to  more  than  17,000  members.  In  industry,  government,  and 
education,  foresters  now  occupy  key  positions.  This  fact  reflects  an 
evergrowing  public  awareness  of  the  need  for  husbanding  our  forest 
resources. 

Forestry  as  generally  understood  means  the  wise,  continuous  use 
of  our  forests  and  their  products  for  human  benefit.  Two  concepts 
need  particular  emphasis — sustained  use  at  a high  level  of  production, 
and  multiple  use.  The  wood  that  forests  provide  is  one  of  our  most 
useful  and  important  raw  materials.  Forests  also  stabilize  soil,  protect 
watersheds,  help  prevent  floods,  provide  homes  for  wildlife,  offer 
recreational  and  esthetic  values,  and  produce  forage  for  livestock.  To 
perpetuate  these  products  and  services  requires  high  technical  per- 
formance by  foresters. 

Forestry  does  not  end  in  the  forest.  Timber  must  be  logged,  trans- 
ported, sawed  into  lumber,  or  made  into  veneer,  paper,  plastics,  and 
other  products.  Secondary  processing  may  involve  seasoning,  gluing, 
preserving,  laminating,  and  finishing  to  produce  useful  articles.  Such 
activities  require  technical  knowledge  and  good  business  management. 

Colleges  of  forestry  provide  education  leading  to  a Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  forestry — a basic  requirement  for  entering  the  pro- 
fession. Specialized  curricula  have  been  developed  to  provide  the 
training  needed  in  the  various  fields  of  forestry.  A number  of  institu- 
tions— including  the  State  University  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse 
University — provide  a more  intensive  and  often  specialized  graduate 
training  leading  to  Master’s  and  Doctor’s  degrees.  In  many  fields,  men 
equipped  with  advanced  training  have  a decided  advantage  in  making 
successful  careers. 

The  salaries  in  forestry  compare  favorably  with  those  in  engineer- 
ing and  other  professions  requiring  a similar  degree  of  competence. 
The  beginning  annual  salary  in  federal  service  is  $4,210.  Entering 
salaries  in  state  service  tend  to  be  somewhat  lower  than  those  in  fed- 
eral service,  while  salaries  in  pulp  and  paper  manufacture  and  the 
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wood-using  industries  are  likely  to  be  higher.  In  general,  college  train- 
ing beyond  the  Bachelor  degree  gives  men  in  forestry  and  related 
professions  an  advantage  in  both  starting  salaries  and  job  performance 
throughout  their  careers. 

A career  in  forestry  offers  many  satisfactions  other  than  money. 
Not  least  is  the  privilege  of  working  with  living  things — trees,  wildlife, 
and  people.  Most  gratifying  of  all,  forestry  is  important  work.  Few 
professions  offer  a greater  or  a more  stimulating  challenge.  Herein 
lies  the  opportunity  to  relate  one’s  profession  to  the  common  good  of 
all,  to  increase  the  services  of  forests  to  mankind. 

Forestry  and  related  fields  offer  much  variety  in  types  of  work 
and  career  opportunities.  These  include : 


FOREST  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

This  broad  field  of  activity  demands  men  with  several  different 
kinds  of  training:  land  managers,  who  understand  how  to  handle  land 
for  all  its  various  uses;  experts  in  each  of  the  several  fields  of  manage- 
ment; and  research  workers.  Of  these,  the  forest  land  manager  has 
the  most  general  training.  Because  he  is  responsible  for  all  resources 
and  activities  on  the  land  under  his  jurisdiction,  his  training  provides 
him  with  a general  background  in  sciences  related  to  forestry.  Specifi- 
cally he  learns  how  to  survey,  protect,  and  organize  forests  so  that 
timber  and  other  crops  may  be  efficiently  produced. 

Guiding  and  assisting  the  forest  land  manager  are  specialists  in 
each  of  the  special  fields  of  land  use.  These  include  silviculturists; 
forest  economists,  pathologists,  and  entomologists ; and  experts  on 
watershed,  wildlife,  and  recreation  problems.  Especially  in  the  West, 
these  men  also  include  specialists  in  range  management.  Finally,  sup- 
porting the  forest  and  range  technologists  and  the  land  managers  are 
research  workers  in  each  of  these  special  fields. 

The  chief  federal  agencies  using  forest  land  managers  are  bureaus 
in  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior,  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  States,  some  counties,  and  an  increasing  number  of 
industries  employ  men  to  manage  forests. 

Employment  opportunities  for  forest  managers  are  expected  to 
increase.  More  and  more  owners  of  our  nation’s  commercial  forests 
are  realizing  the  wisdom  of  good  care. 
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LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 


Public  use  of  forest  areas,  parks,  and  highways  for  recreation 
during  the  past  two  decades  has  greatly  increased  the  need  for  men 
trained  to  solve  landscape  and  recreational  problems.  These  men 
design,  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  forest  and  city  parks,  park- 
ways, and  other  recreation  areas  and  facilities.  Knowledge  of  forestry 
is  desirable  to  understand  the  problems  of  land  and  resource  use  of 
large  areas.  To  this  is  added  training  in  design,  construction,  plant 
materials,  park  administration,  and  recreation  programming.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  graphic  presentation  of  ideas. 

Graduates  are  employed  as  landscape  architects,  landscape 
engineers,  recreation  planners,  site  planners,  regional  planners,  park 
engineers,  and  park  superintendents.  Opportunities  exist  in  many 
government  agencies,  park  departments,  highway  departments,  and 
private  offices. 

FOREST  UTILIZATION 

Forest  utilization  includes  the  harvesting,  processing,  and  sale  of 
forest  products.  It  begins  with  the  logging  of  timber  and  includes  its 
conversion  into  consumer  products,  whether  this  be  rough  lumber, 
finished  homes,  or  furniture.  Technical  knowledge  is  required  to  log, 
saw,  season,  and  remanufacture  lumber,  to  cut  veneer,  and  to  fabri- 
cate finished  articles  of  commerce  from  the  raw  materials  supplied  by 
the  forest. 

Knowledge  of  business  methods  also  is  needed  if  these  operations 
are  to  be  economical  and  profitable. 

Graduates  find  employment  in  logging,  sawmilling,  and  wood- 
processing plants.  After  gaining  practical  experience  they  are  able  to 
enter  business  for  themselves.  Many  graduates  find  opportunities  in 
merchandising  and  selling  lumber  and  products  of  wood-processing 
plants. 

WOOD  TECHNOLOGY 

Wood  technology  embraces  the  structure  and  properties  of  wood 
as  they  relate  to  the  problems  of  the  wood-using  and  producing  in- 
dustries. Wood  is  a highly  complex  and  variable  material  suitable  for 
a wide  range  of  chemical  and  physical  uses.  Wood  technologists  are 
foresters  with  a detailed  knowledge  of  wood  superimposed  on  a back- 
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ground  of  chemistry,  physics  and  engineering.  They  become  research 
and  production  specialists  who  determine  new  uses  and  methods 
whereby  wood  can  better  serve  mankind.  Employment  opportunities 
are  mostly  with  the  large  wood-using  industries  both  in  research  and 
production. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  the  sixth  largest  industry  in  the 
country.  The  continued  expansion  of  the  industry  requires  a con- 
tinuing supply  of  highly  skilled  and  specialized  personnel  for  the  many 
complicated  operations  and  the  difficult  management  problems  in- 
herent in  such  a large  industry.  Prior  to  the  manufacture  of  pulps, 
it  is  necessary  to  purchase  pulpwood,  debark  it,  and  generally  reduce 
it  to  chips.  The  chips  are  made  into  pulps  which  may  be  blended 
with  resins,  latices  and  plastics  or  treated  with  various  other  materials 
and  then  manufactured  into  a wide  variety  of  the  many  new  paper 
products  which  are  being  developed  yearly  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  of  our  society.  The  large  investments  represented  by  the  many 
established  pulp  and  paper  mills  throughout  the  country  reflect  the 
stability  of  the  industry.  Qualified  men  enter  this  industry  as  control 
chemists,  research  chemists,  technical  assistants,  and  service  repre- 
sentatives. 

Undergraduate  training  in  the  department  is  essentially  chemical 
engineering  with  special  emphasis  on  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  pulping  and  papermaking  processes.  In  addition,  students 
receive  training  in  chemistry,  cellulose  chemistry,  pulping,  bleaching, 
and  papermaking  techniques  and  the  practical  application  of  these 
principles  and  techniques  in  the  laboratory  of  the  department.  An 
appreciable  amount  of  actual  mill  experience  is  obtained  from  summer 
vacation  work  in  pulp  and  paper  mills. 


PLASTICS  AND  CELLULOSE  CHEMISTRY 

The  natural  and  synthetic  polymers  form  the  base  of  a great 
complex  of  modern  industries  which  produce  plastic  articles,  rubber 
materials,  films,  fibers,  coatings,  resins  and  adhesives.  Wood  is  an 
important  source  of  natural  polymers,  especially  cellulose.  Further- 
more, there  is  increasing  use  of  synthetic  polymers  combined  with 
wood  and  paper  products.  The  expanding  activities  in  these  fields  are 
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creating  demands  for  men  with  a basic  grounding  in  chemistry  and 
the  physical  sciences,  together  with  knowledge  of  the  technology  of 
plastics  and  of  forest  products. 

The  undergraduate  who  is  interested  in  either  wood  chemistry 
or  polymer  chemistry  and  plastics  technology  may  obtain,  by  proper 
choice  of  electives,  preparation  in  these  fields  by  selecting  either  the 
curriculum  in  pulp  and  paper  technology  (with  plastics  and  cellulose 
chemistry  option)  or  the  curriculum  in  wood  technology  (wood 
chemistry  option) . Either  of  these  programs  will  also  prepare  the 
student  for  further  study  at  the  graduate  level  in  polymer  and  wood 
chemistry  or  plastics  technology. 
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The  College  Objectives 


The  College,  as  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  has  the  funda- 
mental objective  of  preparing  its  students  to  become  responsible, 
thoughtful  citizens  and  leaders  in  society.  It  seeks  to  instill  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  democracy,  appreciation  of  the  cultural 
heritage  of  modern  civilization,  intellectual  awareness  and  honesty, 
and  habits  of  critical  analysis  and  constructive  thinking. 

The  College  is  dedicated  to  professional  education  in  forestry 
accepting  this  expression  in  its  broadest  meaning:  Forestry  is  the 
planned  development  and  use  of  forests  for  human  benefit.  This  in- 
volves the  management  of  forest  lands  for  the  many  products  and 
services  the  lands  can  permanently  supply,  and  the  use  of  forest  prod- 
ucts and  services  by  mankind. 

To  reach  its  objectives  the  College  searches  widely  for  facts, 
organizes  them,  and  communicates  them  in  the  classroom,  laboratory, 
and  field,  by  demonstration,  speech,  print,  and  many  visual  aids,  so 
that  forests  and  forest  products  will  be  used  wisely  for  human  benefit. 

In  these  activities  the  College  functions  as  a prime  source  of 
three  services: 

1.  Professional  and  sub-professional  education — training  profes- 
sional men  skilled  in  the  science,  technology,  and  art  of  forestry,  and 
training  semi-professional  men  in  practical  forestry  vocations. 

2.  Research — seeking  new  facts  and  principles,  and  developing 
methods  for  improved  use  of  forests  and  forest  products. 

3.  Public  education — gathering  and  disseminating  information  on 
forestry  and  forest  products,  and  counseling  individuals,  groups,  and 
industries  on  using  the  forest  and  its  products  properly  and  effec- 
tively. 

Academic  education  strongly  tied  to  the  practical  is  provided  by 
the  College  at  Syracuse,  where  professional  training  is  given,  and  at 
the  Ranger  School  at  Wanakena,  where  sub-professional  training  is 
given.  In  providing  these  educational  services,  the  College  functions 
as  collateral  heir  to  the  oldest  tradition  in  American  professional 
forestry  education,  for  New  York  State  established  such  education  in 
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1898.  These  first  professional  courses  were  taught  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity in  a state  operation  that  lasted  five  years.  Under  this  initial  pro- 
gram New  York  State  granted  America’s  first  professional  forestry 
degree  in  1900. 

In  1911  the  Legislature  established  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  and  classes  began  the  same  year. 
The  charter  of  the  new  College  called  for  forestry  education  and 
research  “in  the  field  and  forest,  classroom  and  laboratory,  in  indus- 
trial and  commercial  plants”.  The  concept  expressed  in  the  charter, 
one  of  the  broadest  ever  granted  a college  of  forestry,  has  pervaded 
the  College’s  programs  throughout  its  history. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  College  provides  technical  instruction  for  professional  work 
in  five  four-year  programs,  some  of  which  contain  optional  curricula 
that  are  variations  of  the  major  programs.  Each  program  leads  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

Graduate  study  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science,  Master  of 
Forestry,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  has  a history  as  old  as  the 
College  itself.  The  first  advanced  degree  was  awarded  in  1913.  Since 
then  graduate  enrollment  has  increased  almost  continuously  and  has 
averaged  over  100  students  in  recent  years.  Graduate  students  choose 
among  many  fields  of  forestry  and  forest  products  for  their  work 
toward  a degree.  Each  year  the  College  awards  a number  of  scholar- 
ships, fellowships,  and  assistantships  to  candidates  for  Master’s  and 
Doctor’s  degrees.  The  College  attracts  graduate  students  from  all  over 
the  world.  In  addition  to  forty-seven  New  York  State  students  and 
twenty-four  from  other  states,  the  1956-57  enrollment  included  twenty- 
three  from  foreign  countries:  Canada,  China,  England,  Finland, 
Greece,  Holland,  India,  Iran,  Israel,  Philippine  Islands,  Switzerland, 
and  Venezuela. 


SUB- PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  College  began  training  men  for  sub-professional  forestry  work 
in  1912.  It  has  continued  this  academic  service  ever  since  at  a division 
known  as  the  Ranger  School,  at  Wanakena  on  Cranberry  Lake  in  the 
Adirondack  Mountains.  The  Ranger  School  and  its  forest  are  described 
on  pages  31  and  32. 
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RESEARCH 


Research  is  a scholarly  activity  of  major  importance  at  the  Col- 
lege. The  annual  budget  for  scientific  investigation  in  forestry  and 
underlying  disciplines  in  the  biological  and  physicial  sciences  and 
related  subjects  is  nearly  $500,000,  provided  by  the  State  of  New  York 
and  by  various  sponsors,  including  government  agencies,  industry  and 
research  foundations.  The  research  budget  of  the  College  and  the 
grants  from  sponsors  provide  a strong  base  for  the  education  program 
of  the  College,  especially  at  the  graduate  and  post-doctoral  levels. 
These  research  funds  also  make  it  possible  for  the  members  of  the 
faculty  to  expand  their  scholarly  research  pursuits. 

Of  special  significance  are  two  continuing  group-supported  pro- 
grams, which  are  partnerships  between  industry  and  the  College.  The 
first  began  in  1945  and  is  concerned  with  the  chemistry  and  technology 
of  pulping  wood  and  of  papermaking.  It  is  supported  by  a large  group 
of  pulp  and  paper  companies  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  five 
European  countries,  which  are  members  of  the  Empire  State  Paper 
Research  Associates,  Inc.,  a non-profit  organization,  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  research  in  pulp  and  paper  technology  at  the 
College.  The  second  program,  beginning  February  1,  1957,  is  for  the 
purpose  of  basic  research  in  fundamentals  relating  to  cellulose.  This 
has  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Cellulose  Research  Institute  which  is 
supported  by  companies  manufacturing  cellulose  products  or  chemical 
cellulose. 

Sponsored  research  at  the  College  is  administered  through  the 
Research  Foundation  of  State  University  of  New  York,  a private  cor- 
poration, independently  chartered  by  the  Board  of  Regents.  It  func- 
tions to  encourage  and  administer  independent  financing  of  research 
by  State  University  personnel  and  with  State  University  facilities. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

From  its  origin  the  College  has  served  the  public  directly  through 
the  Department  of  Forest  Extension,  of  which  all  the  faculty  and 
research  staff  are  ex-officio  members.  The  Extension  Department 
issues  technical  and  semi-technical  bulletins  on  the  results  of  research 
and  applications  in  various  fields  of  forestry.  These  publications  are 
described  in  a list  sent  free  on  request. 

Short  courses  are  annually  offered  business  and  industry  men 
seeking  knowledge  and  techniques  useful  in  their  work.  These  courses 
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are  intensive  sessions  covering  such  subjects  as  kiln  drying  of  wood, 
electronic  gluing,  and  hardwood  lumber  grading.  Similar  topics  occupy 
the  conferences  and  professional  meetings  to  which  the  College  is 
frequent  host. 

Radio  and  television  programs,  lectures,  exhibits,  and  personal 
instruction  and  correspondence  are  also  parts  of  a correlated  program 
of  interpreting  forestry  principles,  methods,  and  results  to  the  public 
by  a year-round  program. 

The  Department  of  Forest  Extension  gives  counsel,  on  request, 
to  institutions,  industries,  organizations,  municipalities,  and  individual 
citizens — to  forest  operators,  for  example,  on  problems  of  reforestation 
and  management  of  forest  land;  or  to  manufacturers  beset  with  diffi- 
culties of  supply  or  processing  in  converting  wood  to  products. 

Requests  for  service  in  public  education  and  information  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Department  of  Forest  Extension,  State  University 
College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse  10,  New  York. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Contributions  by  faculty  and  graduate  students  to  the  literature 
of  their  profession  cover  almost  every  field  of  forestry  and  allied  sub- 
jects. Publications  by  the  College  include  popular  pamphlets  and 
bulletins,  non-technical  bulletins,  technical  publications,  Roosevelt 
Wildlife  Bulletins  and  Annals,  and  many  articles  and  notes.  In  addi- 
tion, faculty  members  have  written  a number  of  textbooks,  articles  for 
technical  journals,  and  other  scholarly  works. 
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The  College  Establishment 


LOCATION  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

The  College  of  Forestry  is  a College  of  the  State  University  of 
New  York,  the  central  administrative  offices  of  which  are  in  Albany. 
The  campus  of  the  College  of  Forestry  adjoins  that  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity on  one  of  the  hills  which  surround  and  overlook  the  main  part 
of  Syracuse.  The  city,  near  the  geographical  center  of  New  York  State, 
is  the  core  of  an  urban  and  industrial  region  of  387,000  population. 
Numerous  manufacturing  firms  apply  modern  technology  in  electrical, 
chemical,  mechanical,  metallurgical,  and  biological  fields.  Major 
north-south  and  east-west  highways  intersect  at  Syracuse,  and  it  is  a 
major  schedule  stop  of  two  railroads,  three  airlines,  and  an  inter-city 
bus  system. 

Another  unit  of  the  State  University,  the  Upstate  Medical  Center, 
is  located  in  Syracuse. 

Both  the  City  of  Syracuse  and  Syracuse  University  offer  varied 
cultural  experience  and  recreational  opportunities.  Use  of  these  re- 
sources is  encouraged  by  the  College  academic  and  administrative 
staff.  Exhibitions  of  painting  and  sculpture  at  Syracuse  University  by 
students  and  faculty  members,  recitals  by  student  and  faculty  vocalists 
and  instrumentalists,  and  concerts  by  the  Syracuse  University  Sym- 
phony and  Chorus  draw  attendance  from  a wide  region.  The  unusual 
Opera  Workshop  has  gained  attention  by  its  presentation  of  new  and 
American  works.  Recent  and  classic  plays,  directed  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  leaders  of  the  American  tributary  theater,  are  given  with 
professional  finish  in  the  University’s  playhouse. 

An  annual  series  of  lectures  in  the  humanities,  and  forums  and 
addresses  by  political  and  social  scientists  of  the  Maxwell  Graduate 
School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs  are  among  the  special  intel- 
lectual attractions  of  the  Syracuse  University  campus  year. 

Holden  Observatory,  a museum  of  natural  science,  and  a music 
library  listening-room  contribute  further  to  the  variety  of  leisure-time 
social  affairs  that  draw  in  all  persons  on  campus. 
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One  of  the  city’s  chief  cultural  assets  is  the  Syracuse  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  a small  but  good  art  center  with  a fine  philosophy  of  com- 
munity service  and  participation.  Its  annual  ceramics  competition  and 
exhibition  are  outstanding  among  events  of  their  kind  in  the  United 
States. 

Recreation  opportunities  are  varied  because  of  the  central  New 
York  climate  and  geography.  General  facilities  for  winter  and  summer 
sports  in  the  city  and  nearby  are  enjoyed  by  residents  and  students. 
The  City  of  Syracuse  and  Onondaga  County  have  extensive  park 
systems.  Green  Lakes  State  Park  is  eight  miles  from  the  campus.  The 
eastern  entrance  to  the  Finger  Lakes  region  is  18  miles  away,  the 
Thousand  Islands  90  miles,  and  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  Moun- 
tain Parks  within  150  miles. 


COLLEGE  BUILDINGS 

Bray  Hall,  Louis  Marshall  Memorial  Hall  and  Hugh  P.  Baker 
Laboratory  are  the  principal  buildings.  Baker  Laboratory,  which  was 
opened  for  college  use  in  1957,  is  furnished  with  the  latest  equipment 
and  instruments  for  research  on  wood  and  wood  products. 

Among  the  other  campus  buildings  are  the  pulp  and  paper  labora- 
tory, and  a combined  greenhouse  and  forest  insectary. 

The  pulp  and  paper  laboratory  includes  a full-sized  commercial 
type  paper  mill  with  accessory  equipment.  The  woodworking  shop  in 
Baker  Laboratory  is  large  in  size  and  supplemented  by  a plywood 
laboratory  with  extensive  electronic  and  gluing  equipment.  The  green- 
house and  forest  insectary  is  used  for  instruction  and  research,  and  for 
producing  plant  and  insect  material  for  classroom  and  laboratory. 

Summer  Camp  buildings  at  Cranberry  Lake  include  12  cabins 
for  eight  to  ten  students  apiece,  a faculty  residence,  administration 
building,  dining  hall,  recreation  building,  and  four  instruction  cabins. 

At  Huntington  Wildlife  Forest  there  is  a building  for  student 
housing,  a Wildlife  Research  Center,  and  the  main  lodge,  which 
houses  the  resident  biologist  and  has  facilities  for  conferences  of  Col- 
lege personnel. 

Pack  Demonstration  Forest,  site  of  Spring  Silviculture  Camp  for 
Juniors,  has  two  main  study  and  dormitory  buildings  for  80  students. 
Demonstration  and  practice  facilities  include  a planing  mill  and 
sawmill. 
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LIBRARY  SERVICE 


The  College  library,  named  in  memory  of  the  late  Dean  Franklin 
F.  Moon,  contains  20,000  books  and  62,000  pamphlets.  The  College 
collection  of  forestry  literature  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 
Equipment  includes  a microfilm  reader  and  microcard  reader. 

Two  card  catalogs  are  maintained:  one  for  books  and  pamphlets, 
the  other  a subject  index  to  periodicals.  The  College  library  has  its 
own  extremely  specific  subject-heading  index  to  the  catalogs.  The  Yale 
Scheme  of  classification  for  forestry  is  used. 

Other  facilities  for  locating  references  are  Chemical  Abstracts, 
Bibliography  of  Agriculture,  Biological  Abstracts,  Agricultural  Index, 
Biblographic  Index,  Wilson3s  Vertical  File  Service,  and  cumulative 
indices  of  various  magazines  and  serial  publications. 

The  library  includes  on  its  staff  three  full-time  professional 
librarians  and  one  full-time  typist.  The  College  Librarian  instructs 
students  in  the  use  of  the  resources  of  libraries. 

Also  in  Marshall  Memorial,  a special  library  on  forest  zoology  is 
maintained  by  the  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Experiment  Station. 

Students  of  forestry  also  have  privileges  of  the  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity Library  and  its  branches. 


FIELD  OFFICE  AT  SARANAC  LAKE 

The  College  Field  Office,  located  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Saranac 
Lake,  New  York,  was  established  July  1,  1956.  It  brings  the  services 
of  the  College  directly  to  people  of  the  major  forested  region  of  the 
State.  The  free  advisory  services  of  an  experienced  professional 
forester  are  available.  His  work  is  supported  by  the  total  resources  of 
the  College  itself.  Aid  is  furnished  in  forest  land  management  and 
problems  associated  with  the  use  of  forest  products. 

The  forest  is  the  basic  resource  of  the  Adirondack  region.  It 
supports  the  resort  business  and  the  industries  engaged  in  primary 
processing  of  forest  products.  This  district  office  of  the  College  helps 
individuals,  groups,  and  organizations  to  plan  for  the  development  of 
these  basic  forest  resources  of  the  Adirondack  region.  It  is  intended 
to  supplement  other  activities  in  the  region  aimed  toward  achieving 
a measure  of  economic  stability  for  the  area. 
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COLLEGE  PROPERTIES 


Syracuse  Forest  Experiment  Station , Syracuse , New  York.  This 
experimental  station,  with  an  area  of  ninety  acres,  is  located  at  the 
southern  edge  of  the  City  of  Syracuse,  about  four  miles  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Forestry  campus.  Here,  facilities  are  provided  for  graduate  and 
undergraduate  instruction,  research,  and  demonstrations  by  the  botany, 
entomology,  silviculture,  zoology  and  other  departments  of  the  College. 

A forest  tree  nursery,  a small  forest  arboretum  and  a series  of  experi- 
mental plots  of  planted  trees  occupy  the  land,  except  for  thirty  acres 
on  which  natural  woodland  is  maintained. 

Tully  Forest , Fully , New  York.  The  Tully  Forest,  acquired  in 
1948,  is  in  Cortland  County,  two  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Tully, 
twenty- three  miles  from  the  campus  at  Syracuse.  The  present  area  of 
this  forest  is  2,171  acres.  Additional  tracts  are  being  acquired  and  an 
interior  road  has  been  built  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  this  property 
as  a laboratory  for  student  instruction,  research,  and  public  demon- 
stration. More  than  half  of  the  area  is  stocked  with  vigorous  forest 
tree  plantations.  Natural  woodlands,  chiefly  northern  hardwoods, 
cover  500  acres.  A professional  forester  is  in  charge. 

Pack  Experimental  Forest , Cranberry  Lake , New  York.  In  1923 
Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  a lumberman-philanthropist,  presented  964 
acres  on  Cranberry  Lake  for  use  by  the  College  of  Forestry.  Accessible 
only  by  water,  this  land  is  the  site  of  a permanent  camp  where  students  j 
in  the  General  Forestry  and  Landscape  Architecture  Curricula  get 
practical  training  in  field  methods  for  ten  weeks  following  the  freshman 
year.  State  lands  included  within  the  Adirondack  Park  adjoin  the 
Pack  Experimental  Forest  and  increase  the  available  field  demon- 
stration area. 

Pack  Demonstration  Forest , Warrensburg , New  York.  In  1927, 
the  Charles  Lathrop  Pack  Forestry  Trust  presented  this  forest  for 
College  of  Forestry  use.  The  present  size  is  2,211  acres.  This  second 
Pack  gift  is  in  the  Lake  George  region,  about  three  miles  north  of 
Warrensburg  on  the  main  New  York-Montreal  highway. 

Pack  Forest  serves  as  a field  laboratory  for  the  study  of  silvicul- 
ture and  various  problems  of  forest  economics,  botany  and  utilization. 
Several  research  problems  are  under  way,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  growing  and  utilization  of  white  pine.  The  forest  is  equipped 
with  two  sawmills  and  several  permanent  buildings.  Junior  students  i 
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in  general  forestry  spend  the  month  of  May  here  studying  silviculture 
and  use  the  property  as  a base  for  trips  to  various  forests  in  New 
England  and  New  York. 

A resident  forester  has  been  in  charge  of  the  property  since  it 
was  assembled  from  farms  and  donated  for  College  management. 

Roosevelt  Wildlife  Forest  Experiment  Station,  Syracuse,  New 
York.  This  station  was  established  by  law  to  conduct  forest  wildlife 
research.  It  includes  a director  and  a staff  composed  of  faculty  mem- 
bers of  the  College. 

Its  headquarters  are  in  offices  and  laboratories  in  Marshall  Memo- 
rial. Its  field  station  is  the  Archer  and  Anna  Huntington  Wildlife 
Forest  Station,  approximately  15,000  acres  in  a continuous  block  in 
Essex  and  Hamilton  counties  in  the  Central  Adirondacks  near  the 
village  of  Newcomb.  Five  lakes  totaling  1,300  acres  and  additional 
smaller  lakes  are  within  the  boundary.  The  property  was  presented  by 
the  late  Archer  Milton  Huntington  and  his  wife,  Anna  Hyatt  Hunting- 
ton.  in  allotments  in  1932  and  1938. 

The  deed  of  gift  contains  the  covenant  that  the  property  will  be 
used  for  “investigation,  experiment,  and  research  in  relation  to  the 
habits,  life-histories,  methods  of  propagation,  and  management  of  fish, 
birds,  game,  food  and  fur-bearing  animals,  and  as  a forest  of  wildlife.” 

An  integrated  plan  of  both  forest  and  wildlife  management  is  in 
effect  under  a forest  manager  and  two  forest  biologists.  The  biologists 
also  help  plan  and  carry  out  research  at  the  Forest,  and  supervise 
students’  investigations. 

Headquarters  of  these  field  studies  is  a Wildlife  Research  Center 
completed  in  1950.  Under  contract  control  by  the  College,  limited  log- 
ging operations  have  been  undertaken  to  improve  forest  and  wildlife 
conditions  in  certain  areas  of  the  Huntington  Forest.  Two  buildings 
can  accommodate  as  many  as  thirty  students  at  a time. 

RANGER  SCHOOL 

State  University  College  of  Forestry  offers  sub-professional 
forestry  training  in  a geographically  separate  department  known  as 
the  Ranger  School.  The  School  is  on  the  West  Inlet  Flow  of  Cranberry 
Lake  at  Wanakena  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains. 

Opened  in  1912,  a year  after  the  College  was  established,  the 
Ranger  School  is  the  oldest  educational  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  and  is  one  of  only  two  offering  comparable  training  in  the 
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United  States.  It  offers  a 44-week  terminal  course  in  practical  forestry 
at  the  vocational  level,  training  men  for  positions  as  forest  guards, 
forest  rangers,  tree  planting  experts,  nursery  foremen,  and  others. 

The  program  of  study  and  field  work  is  practical  and  intensive, 
emphasizing  timber  estimating,  forest  surveying,  mapping,  log  scaling, 
bookkeeping,  methods  of  lumbering  and  logging,  nursery  practice,  and 
tree  planting.  Graduates  may  be  admitted  to  the  College  of  Forestry 
as  Sophomores  if  they  elect  to  continue  their  education. 

As  at  the  College,  tuition  is  free  to  New  York  State  residents. 
Enrollment  is  limited  to  fifty-six  men.  The  course  begins  March  15 
each  year  and  ends  the  following  February  when  certificates  are 
awarded  at  graduation  exercises  at  the  College. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar,  Ranger 
School,  Wanakena,  New  York,  to  whom  inquiries  on  admission  should 
be  directed. 

Ranger  School  Forest.  In  1912  the  Rich  Lumber  Company  of 
Wanakena  presented  a tract  of  1,814  acres  along  the  West  Inlet  Flow 
of  Cranberry  Lake  in  the  Adirondacks  near  Wanakena,  St.  Lawrence 
County.  The  area  was  increased  in  1927,  1929,  and  1939  by  three 
other  gifts,  making  a present  total  of  2,330.  The  three  later  donors 
were  the  International  Paper  Company,  the  late  Louis  Marshall,  then 
President  of  the  College’s  trustees,  and  the  Ranger  School  Alumni 
Association. 

Originally  typical  of  cut-over  land  in  northern  New  York,  the 
area  benefited  from  a forest  management  plan,  consistently  followed, 
and  from  development  work  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  The 
Forest  is  used  principally  by  students  of  the  Ranger  School.  They  have 
made  improvement  cuttings  as  practical  business  operations.  A U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau  station  is  on  the  property. 
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General  Information 


FACULTY  AND  STUDENTS 

The  ratio  between  students  and  faculty  members  is  less  than  ten 
to  one,  the  recommended  ideal  ratio  in  higher  education.  This  ratio 
enables  the  College  of  Forestry  to  provide  students  with  close  personal 
supervision  and  counsel. 

The  faculty  of  the  College  numbers  seventy.  In  addition  the  Col- 
lege has  a research  staff  of  twenty-one,  Ranger  School  faculty  of  five, 
and  three  land  managers. 

The  total  of  Bachelor’s,  Master’s,  and  Doctor’s  degrees  granted 
by  the  College  from  June  1912  through  February  1957  is  3,421.  Under- 
graduate students  at  the  College  during  the  fall  term  1956-57  num- 
bered 528  and  graduate  students,  94. 

COUNSELING 

Long  experience  with  both  successful  and  unsuccessful  students  is 
responsible  for  the  strong  belief  at  the  College  of  Forestry  that  wise 
counseling  is  especially  important  to  young  men  looking  to  forestry 
as  the  source  of  a satisfying,  lifetime  profession.  This  belief  is  influ- 
enced by  awareness  of  the  demands  made  on  natural  aptitudes, 
emotional  stability,  study  capacities,  and  other  personal  factors  gov- 
erning success  as  a student  and  individual  personality  during  four 
years  at  this  College.  The  College  consequently  puts  forth  special 
effort  to  guide  prospective  and  registered  students  to  qualified 
counselors. 

The  Dean  of  Students  considers  high  school  principals,  guidance 
counselors,  and  teachers  a prime  source  of  advice  on  forestry  as  a 
likely  career  for  a young  man  who  has  already  made  his  mark 
scholastically.  He  provides  information  to  advisors  and  is  glad  to 
confer  with  them  personally  at  the  College  any  time.  Further  personal 
counsel  to  prospective  students,  directly  or  through  an  advisor,  is 
extended  at  school  “career  days”  or  other  conferences  and  programs. 

Prospective  students  are  urged  to  seek  out  a graduate  forester  in 
their  community  or  nearby  to  advise  them  about  a forestry  career. 
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There  are  more  than  17,000  forestry  practitioners  in  the  United  States 
today.  If  one  of  these  practitioners  is  not  known  to  the  prospective 
student,  the  Dean  of  Students  will  be  glad  to  send  a list  of  College 
alumni  in  the  area. 

Freshmen  are  cordially  invited  to  acquaint  themselves  as  soon 
as  possible  with  the  Dean  of  Students’  office  where  counseling  and 
related  personnel  services  are  centralized  and  coordinated.  They 
should  also  realize  that  instructors  and  resident  advisors  can  often  be 
very  helpful  in  discussing  their  problems  with  them.  In  fact,  beyond 
the  freshman  year  the  student  will  find  that  in  his  own  department  he 
will  be  able  to  draw  freely  upon  the  experience  of  men  who  are  ex- 
perts in  his  chosen  field.  However,  he  is  urged  to  feel  free  to  consult 
the  Dean  of  Students  at  any  time.  If  a problem  cannot  be  solved  in 
this  office,  it  may  be  possible  to  refer  it  to  an  expert  for  further  study. 

A first  course  in  General  Forestry  provides  the  Freshman  with  an 
opportunity  to  orient  himself  in  forestry.  In  addition,  special  interest 
groups,  a curriculum  choice  forum  and  individual  vocational  counsel- 
ing by  members  of  the  faculty  assist  the  student  to  choose  the  par- 
ticular curriculum  for  which  he  is  best  suited. 

PRIVILEGES  AT  SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

Students  of  the  College  of  Forestry  pay  a general  fee  for  services 
extended  by  Syracuse  University  covering  athletic  privileges,  health, 
library,  and  special  testing  services,  and  various  other  social  and  Uni- 
versity privileges.  The  University  welcomes  the  participation  of  forestry 
students  in  campus  affairs  and  in  the  social,  religious  and  intellectual 
life  of  the  University  community. 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY  COURSES 

Forestry  students,  upon  receiving  proper  approval,  may  take 
courses  in  Syracuse  University  related  to  their  programs  of  study. 

For  description  of  individual  courses,  bulletins  of  the  respective 
schools  and  colleges  of  Syracuse  University  should  be  consulted. 

RELIGIOUS  SERVICES  AND  ACTIVITIES 
AT  SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

Full-time  ministries  are  provided  in  all  the  major  religious  groups. 
Services  of  worship  are  conducted  for  the  Protestants  at  10:50  a.  m. 
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every  Sunday  in  Hendricks  Chapel.  Jewish  services  are  conducted  by 
the  Rabbi,  Friday  evenings  at  7:15  o’clock  in  Hendricks  Chapel.  On 
all  Sundays  throughout  the  year,  Roman  Catholic  Masses  are  cele- 
brated in  Crouse  College  Auditorium  at  9:30  and  11:00  o’clock. 

Saint  Thomas  More  Chapel,  112  Walnut  Place,  is  the  center  of 
Catholic  activities  at  the  University.  An  extensive  program  is  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  the  Catholic  chaplain. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  all  other  religious  groups,  includ- 
ing the  Jewish  Student  Fellowship  and  the  Protestant  Council,  center 
their  programs  at  Hendricks  Chapel.  The  Dean  of  Hendricks  Chapel 
is  the  coordinator  of  these  activities,  working  with  eight  full-time  and 
six  part-time  denominational  chaplains  and  advisors.  All  these  groups 
cooperate  in  sixteen  non-denominational  programs  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Student  Board. 

STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICE 

College  of  Forestry  students  may  consult  a physician  for  medical 
care  or  health  advice  at  the  Syracuse  University  Student  Health 
Service,  111  Waverly  Avenue.  Both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  may  avail  themselves  of  these  services  when  college  is  in 
session. 

At  the  Health  Service  office,  ordinary  medical  care  and  advice 
are  given  for  most  illnesses.  The  student  patient  pays  for  x-ray  exam- 
inations, special  medications,  appliances,  application  of  casts,  operat- 
ing room  and  anesthetic  charges,  and  fees  for  specialists’  and  surgeons’ 
services.  When  the  University  physicians  decide  that  bed  care  is 
required,  the  student  patient  is  entitled  to  a maximum  of  ten  days’ 
semi-private  accommodations  per  academic  year  at  the  Student  In- 
firmary or  the  University  Hospital  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Cost  of 
more  than  ten  days’  hospital  care  must  be  paid  by  the  student  at  the 
prevailing  rates. 

Veterans  regularly  enrolled  in  the  University  whether  under  the 

I Korean  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (Public  Law  No.  894) , the  “Korean 
G.  I.  Bill”  (Public  Law  No.  550),  the  War  Orphans’  Educational 
. Assistance  Act  of  1956  (Public  Law  634),  or  under  state  aid,  are  en- 
titled to  all  of  these  services  as  previously  outlined.  Extra  services  must 
be  arranged  for  by  the  veteran  student  through  the  usual  veteran 
agencies,  or  their  cost  borne  by  the  veteran  student  privately. 

Married  students  with  dependents  who  would  not  be  covered  by 
Health  Service  privileges,  are  strongly  urged  to  provide  themselves 
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and  their  families  with  insurance  through  the  local  Blue  Gross  Hos- 
pitalization and  Blue  Shield  Medical  Plans. 

Foreign  students  are  required  to  provide  themselves  with  health 
insurance  issued  by  the  Institute  of  International  Education,  1 East 
67th  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 

EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

College  of  Forestry  students  have  a double  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  varied  extracurricular  activities.  Both  the  College  and 
Syracuse  University  offer  the  opportunity. 

A Committee  on  Student  Activities,  faculty  members  appointed 
by  the  Dean,  supervises  all  student  organizations  and  activities  spon- 
sored by  the  College.  Each  student  becomes  a member  of  the  Students 
Association,  the  organization  for  student  government,  when  he  pays 
his  student  activities  fee  at  registration.  Executive  leadership  of  the 
government  rests  with  the  Forestry  Council.  Each  class  is  represented 
by  officers.  The  Summer  Camp,  which  follows  the  Freshman  year,  has 
student  government,  too,  through  the  Student  Committee  elected  by 
members  of  the  class. 

The  instruction  departments  of  the  College  have  student  clubs 
devoted  to  specialized  interests.  These  include  the  Forest  Zoology 
Society;  the  Papyrus  Club,  for  students  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Tech- 
nology; Mollet  Club,  for  Landscape  Architecture;  the  Camera  Club; 
Paul  Bunyan,  for  Forest  Utilization;  Xyladelphous  Club,  for  Wood 
Technology;  Entomology  Club;  and  Orbis  Silva,  for  Silviculture. 

Vox  Silvae,  the  speech  club,  is  an  organization  to  improve  the 
public  speaking  ability  of  students  through  debate.  Robin  Hood  is 
the  all-College  honorary  society.  Alpha  Xi  Sigma  is  the  Senior 
honorary  society.  The  chief  student  publication  is  the  annual  Empire 
Forester , in  which  is  incorporated  the  Camp  Log , prepared  by  a staff 
from  the  students  attending  Summer  Camp  the  previous  year.  Saenger- 
bund  is  the  College  glee  club. 

Students  enrolled  for  advanced  work  often  meet  informally  to 
enjoy  lectures,  lively  discussions,  and  warm  fellowship.  Graduate 
students  are  moreover  eligible  for  all  College-sponsored  clubs.  They 
participate  in  the  College’s  student  government.  At  “open  houses,” 
family  nights,  and  group  social  affairs,  graduate  students  and  their 
wives  may  also  share  the  fellowship  of  staff  and  faculty  members. 

Undergraduate  College  of  Forestry  students  may  take  part  in 
activities  sponsored  by  Syracuse  University.  The  University  Committee 
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on  Eligibility  determines  the  eligibility  of  a student  to  compete  on  an 
athletic  team,  to  represent  the  University  in  any  non-athletic  activity 
or  competition,  to  be  a candidate  for  any  student  office  or  for  the 
staff  of  a recognized  student  publication,  or  to  engage  in  any  other 
recognized  extracurricular  activity.  College  of  Forestry  students  are 
subject  to  the  Committee’s  supervision  of  such  activities. 

One  of  Syracuse  University’s  largest  extracurricular  organizations 
is  the  Outing  Club,  which  was  founded  by  College  of  Forestry  faculty 
members  and  students.  The  Outing  Club  sponsors  weekend  moun- 
taineering, ski  meets,  hosteling,  and  other  outdoor  activities  through- 
out the  year.  Club  events  often  take  place  at  the  University’s  large  ski 
lodge,  on  the  edge  of  the  campus.  Nearby  are  lighted  slopes  and  a 
tow.  A College  of  Forestry  faculty  member  was  co-founder  and  first 
director  of  the  Ski  School.  Student  foresters  and  faculty  have  been 
identified  with  skiing  instruction  and  competition  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity for  many  years. 

SOCIAL  EVENTS 

Chief  social  events  of  the  student  forester’s  year  are  the  Forestry 
Barbecue,  an  all-day  program  of  field  events  at  Green  Lakes  State 
Park;  the  Forestry  Banquet  in  a downtown  hotel;  and  three  dances  in 
the  Student  Lounge:  Woodchoppers’  Brawl,  Sweethearts’  Ball,  and 
the  Nifkin  Ball.  The  last  of  these  salutes  the  College’s  ubiquitous 
legendary  figure,  Eustace  B.  Nifkin. 

Several  of  the  undergraduate  clubs  make  annual  awards  to  out- 
standing students  during  the  program  of  the  Forestry  Banquet.  The 
awards  are  based  on  scholarship,  personality,  activity,  leadership,  and 
service  to  the  College.  The  chief  awards  are  $50  each  given  by  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  College  to  the  Senior  and  Junior  judged 
outstanding  for  scholarship,  leadership  and  character,  extracurricular 
activities,  and  degree  of  self-support. 

Commencement  Weekend.  College  of  Forestry  students  receive 
their  degrees  from  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Commence- 
ment exercises  in  June.  Parents  and  other  guests  of  the  graduating 
class  are  invited  to  a reception  and  open  house  at  the  College  on  the 
Sunday  of  the  Commencement  weekend.  After  graduation  ceremonies 
the  next  day,  the  class  and  its  guests  have  a buffet  luncheon  at  the 
College. 
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ALUMNI  ACTIVITIES 


Participation  in  College  affairs  continues  beyond  Commencement. 
Seniors  automatically  become  members  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
The  Association  publishes  the  quarterly  Alumni  Newsletter  prepared 
by  the  College.  The  Association  also  sponsors  a curriculum  choice 
forum  for  freshmen,  a Senior  Smoker,  an  annual  alumni  meeting  and 
luncheon  on  the  day  of  the  Syracuse-Colgate  football  game,  ana  two 
Alumni  Memorial  Awards,  in  memory  of  College  Alumni  who  have 
given  their  lives  in  the  two  World  Wars  and  the  Korean  War.  The 
Association  maintains  two  loan  funds  for  students;  a long-term  fund 
for  Juniors  and  Seniors  and  a short-term  fund  for  loans  up  to  $100 
to  all  students. 

SELF-SUPPORT 

The  incoming  student  should  not  expect  to  depend  much  on  his 
ability  to  be  entirely  self-supporting.  The  Freshman  forestry  program 
makes  heavy  demands  on  a man’s  time.  Work  and  study  schedules 
must  be  followed  carefully  if  a man  is  to  do  both  effectively.  At  least 
three  afternoons  a week  are  spent  in  laboratory  or  drafting  room,  and 
Saturday  morning  is  taken  up  by  a field  trip. 

Opportunities  for  earning  generally  increase  from  year  to  year  as 
a man  adjusts  to  college  and  proves  his  worth  in  small  jobs.  Some 
students  earn  board  by  waiting  on  tables  or  washing  dishes  (three  or 
four  hours  a day) . Tutoring  is  in  charge  of  the  respective  depart- 
ments, and  is  generally  done  by  Seniors  and  graduate  students. 

Students  interested  in  part-time  work  should  register  with  the 
placement  services  of  Syracuse  University  (Appointment  Office,  Ad- 
ministration Building)  and  the  College  of  Forestry  immediately  upon 
arriving  at  College. 

PLACEMENT  SERVICES 

The  College  of  Forestry  operates  a Placement  Office  as  a clearing 
house  of  information  for  students  seeking  employment  and  for  em- 
ployers looking  for  technically  trained  men. 

This  service  helps  students  find  summer  forestry  jobs  enabling 
them  to  fulfill  a graduation  requirement  and  earn  money  for  college 
expenses,  and  permanent  positions  calling  for  professional  forestry 
training. 
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Placement  efforts  are  made  by  all  members  of  the  faculty  on 
behalf  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  Heads  of  the  depart- 
ments of  instruction  are  especially  active  in  this  respect.  They  keep 
in  touch  with  employment  officers  and  trends  in  their  specialized 
forestry  fields  throughout  the  country. 

In  recent  years  the  majority  of  men  graduating  from  the  College 
have  obtained  positions  through  the  College’s  Placement  Office. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

After  graduation  each  student’s  complete  record  will  be  photo- 
stated and  a copy  sent  to  him  free  of  charge.  Additional  copies  will  be 
supplied  at  50^  each. 

Transcripts  required  for  military  use  will  be  sent  directly  to 
Army,  Navy  or  Air  Force  officials  free  of  charge. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

All  general  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean.  In- 
quiries and  correspondence  concerning  undergraduate  admissions 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  Students,  State  University  College 
of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse  10,  New  York.  Correspon- 
dence concerning  graduate  studies  should  be  addressed  to  the  Associate 
Dean  for  Graduate  Studies. 
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Undergraduate  Studies 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Admissions  to  this  college  and  to  all  other  colleges  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York  are  based  on  the  academic  qualifications  of 
the  respective  applicants,  and  are  made  without  regard  to  the  race, 
color,  creed,  or  national  origin  of  individuals. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  limited  the  number  of  entering  students 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  College.  Those  who  are  best  qualified 
are  selected  until  this  capacity  is  reached. 

The  College  maintains  high  standards  of  scholastic  work.  Only 
students  who  have  had  thorough  preparation  in  secondary  schools 
can  expect  to  meet  these  standards  satisfactorily.  Few  lines  of  work 
require  a broader  foundation  or  more  thorough  training  than  the 
profession  of  forestry  and  there  is  no  short  cut  to  the  profession.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  those  ill  prepared  to  meet  these  standards 
encounter  almost  insuperable  scholastic  difficulties. 

In  general,  to  receive  favorable  consideration,  an  applicant’s 
record  must  show  that  he  maintained  a satisfactorily  high  level  of. 
scholarship.  In  particular,  commendable  achievement  in  at  least  two 
and  one-half  years  of  mathematics  and  two  years  of  science  is  re- 
quired as  evidence  that  a man  has  the  necessary  foundation  for 
forestry  study. 

Beyond  the  minimum  mathematics  requirement,  the  student  is 
strongly  urged  to  take  additional  courses  in  advanced  algebra,  trigo- 
nometry, and  solid  geometry.  If  on  the  basis  of  his  background  in 
mathematics  he  can  pass  a qualifying  examination  when  he  enters 
College,  he  can  proceed  to  the  more  advanced  courses  required  in 
his  curriculum. 

One  of  the  years  of  science  must  be  in  physics  or  chemistry.  Of 
the  two,  chemistry  is  preferable;  the  study  of  both  is  highly  advisable. 

Because  of  the  demanding  nature  of  the  curriculum,  it  is  not 
possible  to  enter  the  College  with  deficiencies  in  high  school  subjects. 
Students  who  apply  for  admission  must  be  graduates  of  an  accredited 
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high  school  or  preparatory  school,  and  must  offer  a minimum  of  six- 
teen units  of  preparatory  work  of  high  school  grade  as  follows: 


English  (4  years) 4 

Language  (2  years  minimum)* 2 

History  2 

Elementary  algebra 1 

Intermediate  algebra J/2 

Plane  geometry 1 

Physics  or  chemistry 1 

One  other  science 1 

Electives  3/2 


Total  16 


A unit  is  considered  equal  to  five  recitations  a week  for  a year  in 
one  branch  of  study.  Two  or  three  hours  of  laboratory,  drawing,  or 
shop  work  count  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  recitation. 

An  applicant  must  show  high  quality  preparatory  work.  The 
standard  is  based  upon  New  York  State  Regents  grades  of  70  per  cent 
or  better.  Where  courses  are  offered  in  which  a Regents  grade  is  not 
given,  a school  grade  of  75  per  cent  or  better  is  required.  Applicants 
who  do  not  offer  Regents  credit  in  the  required  courses  in  which 
Regents  grades  are  given  may  take  (a)  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Boards  or  (b)  a battery  of  tests 
at  the  College.  The  Dean  of  Students  can  supply  complete  details. 

ADMISSIONS  PROCEDURE 

Candidates  for  admission  should  write  to  the  Dean  of  Students  for 
application  forms.  The  College  has  no  accelerated  program.  Students 
who  have  had  no  previous  college  training  may  apply  for  entrance  in 
September  only.  Applications  may  be  submitted,  and  will  be  con- 
sidered, any  time  during  the  year,  but  a prospective  student  should 
apply  no  later  than  August  15  to  he  considered  for  entrance  the  fol- 
lowing September. 

* One  year  of  language  is  not  accepted.  Under  certain  conditions  7 units 
of  agriculture  may  be  considered  an  acceptable  substitute  for  2 units  of  lan- 
guage and  3J4  units  of  electives.  The  language  requirement  is  waived  for 
veterans. 
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Three  application  forms  will  be  sent  upon  the  prospective  stu- 
dent’s request.  The  formal  Application  for  Admission  (blue  paper) 
should  be  filled  out  by  the  prospective  student  personally  and  returned 
to  the  Dean  of  Students  as  soon  as  possible.  The  High  School  Record 
Form  (yellow  paper)  is  to  be  filled  out  by  the  applicant’s  high  school 
principal  who  should  send  it  to  the  Dean  of  Students  directly.  The 
Veteran’s  Data  Sheet  (orange  paper)  is  to  be  filled  out  only  by  appli- 
cants who  have  been  in  military  service. 

Applicants  who  have  attended  another  institution  of  collegiate 
rank  for  a semester  or  more  must  submit  a transcript  of  their  record. 
This  transcript  can  be  sent  directly  to  the  College  of  Forestry  Dean  of 
Students  from  the  college  previously  attended  by  the  applicant. 

ORIENTATION 

An  orientation  program  during  registration  week  provides  students 
with  an  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  before  classes  begin.  The  pro- 
gram includes  an  informal  dance,  house  meetings,  special  convoca- 
tions, and  tours  of  the  campus  and  the  city.  These  carefully  planned 
events  give  the  student  a chance  to  begin  to  adjust  to  a new  environ- 
ment and  a new  way  of  life. 

HEALTH  EXAMINATION  AND  REPORT 

Each  new  student  is  required  to  submit  a history  and  physical 
examination  report.  A form  for  this  report  will  be  enclosed  with  the 
acceptance  notice.  It  is  to  be  completed  and  returned  within  two 
weeks  to  the  Student  Health  Service,  111  Waverly  Avenue,  Syracuse 
10,  New  York. 

Transfer  students  must,  in  addition,  provide  the  Health  Service 
with  a transcript  of  their  health  records  from  the  college  previously 
attended.  All  entering  students  are  also  required  to  present  evidence 
of  freedom  from  active  tuberculous  infection  at  the  time  of  their  ad- 
mission to  college  and  to  submit  to  periodic  check-ups  as  indicated  or 
according  to  established  routines. 

GRADES 

Credit  given  for  any  course  depends  generally  on  how  much  time 
it  demands.  For  example,  a course  for  which  three  “credit  hours”  are 
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given  will  require  three  times  as  much  of  a student  as  will  anothei 
course  for  which  only  one  “credit  hour”  is  allowed. 

One  “credit  hour,”  also  known  as  “semester  hour,”  normally 
requires : 

Three  hours  a week  in  regular  laboratory  or  field  work 

or 

One  hour  a week  in  lecture,  recitation,  or  conference — requiring 
at  least  two  hours  of  outside  preparation. 

Courses  which  give  more  credit  hours  require  proportionately 
longer  periods  of  work  each  week. 

Final  grades  are  expressed  alphabetically: 

A — Excellent  C — Fair  F — Failure 

B — Good  D — Poor  I — Incomplete 

Each  letter  grade  carries  a characteristic  number  of  “grade 
points”  for  each  credit  hour: 

A— 3 C— 1 F— 0 

B— 2 D— 0 

The  number  of  grade  points  for  any  course  is  found  by  multiply- 
ing the  number  of  credit  hours  for  that  course  by  the  “grade  points” 
of  the  letter  grade  a student  makes.  For  example:  One  student  makes 
a B grade  in  a 4-credit  hour  course.  His  grade  points  for  the  course 
would  be:  credit  hours  (4)  X grade  points  per  credit  hour  for  B (2) 
= 8 grade  points. 

To  be  eligible  for  graduation,  a student  must  have  an  average  of 
not  less  than  C (1.0)  for  his  four  years  of  work. 

Consult  Rules  and  Regulations  for  additional  information.  See 
pages  128  and  129. 

ACADEMIC  HONORS 

When  scholastic  averages  are  computed  after  each  semester,  the 
Dean  publishes  an  honor  list  of  students  achieving  a 2.0,  or  B,  average 
or  above  for  the  semester.  His  commendation  of  these  honor  men  is 
communicated  to  parents  of  the  students,  and  the  press. 

Graduation  honors.  A student  is  recommended  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  summa  cum  laude  if  his  average  for  the  four  years’ 
work  is  2.83  or  better;  for  the  B.S.  degree  magna  cum  laude  if  his 
average  is  2.34  to  2.82;  and  for  the  B.S.  degree  cum  laude  if  his 
average  is  2.0  to  2.33. 
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ATTENDANCE 


Students  in  the  College  of  Forestry  attend  it  not  as  a right  but 
as  a privilege  granted  by  the  people  of  New  York  State,  who  make  it 
possible  for  residents  to  be  educated  for  a profession  at  no  tuition. 

The  College  of  Forestry  expects  each  student  to  warrant  the 
privilege  of  attendance  by  making  the  most  of  his  educational  oppor- 
tunities at  the  College.  This  refers  not  only  to  the  necessity  for  faithful 
application  to  course  work  in  and  out  of  class.  It  refers  also  to  the 
expectation  that  a student  will  attend  all  classes  regularly  and  punc-» 
tually.  Making  up  work  missed  through  absences  is  the  sole  responsi- 
bility of  the  student. 

Consult  Rules  and  Regulations  in  the  back  of  this  bulletin  re- 
garding emergency  absence  from  class,  obligatory  attendance  at  Con- 
vocation, withdrawal,  re-registration,  petitions,  special  examinations, 
change  of  curriculum,  etc. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Good  health  is  necessary  to  high  scholarship  in  college  and  to 
successful  performance  of  the  duties  of  later  life.  Good  health  and 
physical  soundness  are  particularly  valuable  to  foresters,  whose  pro- 
fession is  mentally  and  physically  demanding. 

During  his  Freshman  year,  a student  in  the  College  of  Forestry 
is  required  to  take  a year’s  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education  of  Syracuse  University. 
With  approval  of  that  Department,  a student  may  substitute  partici- 
pation on  one  of  the  regular  Freshman  athletic  teams  in  partial  ful- 
fillment of  the  Physical  Education  requirement.  To  receive  credit  for 
such  participation,  the  student  must  be  regularly  enrolled  in  Physical 
Education  I,  fill  out  the  usual  sports  participation  card,  and  cooperate 
with  the  student  managers  in  seeing  that  his  attendance  is  properly 
checked  during  the  sports  season.  If  the  sport  ceases  before  the  end 
of  the  regular  semester,  he  must  return  to  his  gym  class  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  semester. 

Students  entering  with  standing  higher  than  the  Freshman  year 
will  not  be  held  for  deficiencies  in  Physical  Education. 
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RESERVE  OFFICERS  TRAINING  CORPS 


R.O.T.C.  work  may  be  substituted  for  the  Physical  Education  re- 
quirement. However,  the  Military  Department  of  Syracuse  University 
requires  a minimum  of  two  years  of  R.O.T.C.  credit.  Therefore,  the 
College  of  Forestry  makes  the  provision  that  the  first  year  of  R.O.T.C. 
work  covers  the  requirement  for  physical  education;  and  the  second 
year  of  R.O.T.C.  work  receives  2 hours’  scholastic  credit.  (One  hour 
for  each  semester’s  work  completed. ) 

A student’s  wish  to  continue  R.O.T.C.  work  in  Junior  and  Senior 
years  must  be  approved  by  the  College  and  Military  Department.  If 
approved,  full  credit  will  be  allowed. 

A plan  approved  by  the  faculty  June  5,  1952  permits  students  to 
carry  advanced  R.O.T.C.  during  their  Junior  and  Senior  years.  Elec- 
tive hours  have  been  arranged  to  facilitate  scheduling  of  advanced 
R.O.T.C.  or  other  approved  electives.  Consult  the  Registrar  for  com- 
plete details. 


UNDERGRADUATE  FEES 

PAID  ONCE 

Admission  fee — required  after  applicant  has  received  notice 

of  conditional  acceptance $ 10.00 

Orientation  fee  to  Syracuse  University 8.00 

Commencement  fee — required  of  candidates  for  degree  at 

beginning  of  semester  in  which  degree  is  expected 15.00 


PAID  EVERY  SEMESTER 

General  fee — for  library,  health,  infirmary,  physical  training, 
recreation  and  special  testing  services  at  Syracuse  Uni- 


versity, and  for  student  activities 45.00 

College  fee — for  expendable  supplies  and  equipment 30.00 


Pulp  and  Paper  students  pay  an  additional  laboratory 
fee  of  $30  for  each  of  four  terms  beginning  the  first  term 
of  the  Junior  year. 

Student  Loan  Fund  and  Alumni  Association  (Sophomore 


Year  only)  1.00 

Tuition  (required  of  non-residents  only) 150.00 
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Students  who  have  been  bona  fide  residents  of  the  State  of  New 
York  for  at  least  twelve  months  prior  to  entering  the  college  are 
exempt  from  payment  of  tuition. 


OTHER  EXPENSES 

Foreign  Students  are  required  to  take  out  a student’s  accident  and 
sickness  policy  with  the  Institute  of  International  Education.  The 
premium  for  this  policy  is  $27.20  per  calendar  year,  or  $15.50  for 
six  months. 

Housing  Facilities  are  provided  in  living  centers  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  Syracuse  University.  Freshmen  and  sophomores  are  required 
to  live  in  dormitories  unless  they  live  at  home.  Upperclassmen  may  live 
in  private  homes  officially  inspected  and  approved  by  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. 

Cost  per  student  for  freshmen  in  a two-man  room  in  Watson 
Hall  is  $169  per  semester.  Rooms  in  other  campus  dormitories  are 
available  from  $128  up  per  semester.  For  further  information,  single 
men  should  write  to  the  Director  of  Men’s  Counseling  and  Residence 
at  Syracuse  University.  Married  men  should  write  to  the  Manager  of 
Temporary  Housing,  1528  East  Colvin  Street,  Syracuse  10,  New  York. 

Board — Contracts,  required  of  freshmen  and  sophomores,  cost 
$220  per  semester,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $13.75  per  week  for  a 
sixteen- week  semester.  This  is  for  twenty  meals  per  week.  No  meals 
are  served  on  Sunday  night  in  University  dining  halls. 

Books , Supplies , Equipment — Books  and  supplies  cost  approxi- 
mately $100  per  year,  of  which  $60  is  needed  in  the  first  semester. 
There  is  a Chemistry  breakage  fee  of  $5  at  Syracuse  University;  glass 
breakage  charges  are  deducted  and  the  balance  refunded  at  the  end 
of  the  academic  year.  There  is  also  a gymnasium  fee  of  $1  for  the 
man  who  takes  physical  education;  if  he  takes  R.O.T.C.  there  is  a 
$20  deposit,  refunded  when  the  uniform  is  returned  at  the  end  of 
the  academic  year. 

The  total  cost  for  room,  board,  books,  supplies  and  basic  fees  is 
estimated  at  approximately  $1,000  for  residents  of  New  York  State 
and  $1,300  for  non-residents. 
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Camps,  Trips,  and  Summer  Experience  beyond  the  freshman 
year  (Some  required,  some  optional)  : 

Summer  camp  (required  of  General  Forestry  and  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture majors)  during  summer  following  freshman  year 

Camp  fee  $ 25.00 

Non-resident  tuition  110.00 

Board  and  room 185.00-200.00 

Transportation: 

Division  I men 3.00  (approximately) 

Books  and  supplies 10.00 

Silviculture  104  (Spring  Camp)  4 hours  credit (approximately)  $70.00 

Silviculture  105  (Advanced  Practice  of  Silviculture)  3 hours  credit.  . . 12.50 

Silviculture  116  (Southern  Trip)  2 hours  credit (approximately)  90.00 


Utilization  125  (Field  Utilization  Study)  4 hours  credit 100.00-150.00 

Utilization  Summer  Experience  5 hours  credit 
(Student  may  receive  compensation) 

Wood  Technology  5 (Field  Trip)  2 hours  credit 125.00 


Wood  Technology  12  (Wood  Technology  Practice)  5 hours  credit 


(Student  may  receive  compensation) 

Pulp  and  Paper  4 (Mill  Experience)  5 hours  credit 
(Student  may  receive  compensation) 

Pulp  and  Paper  5 (Mill  Inspection  Trip)  1 hour  credit 35.00 

Landscape  Architecture  3 and  109  (Field  Trips) 

Trips  are  an  integral  part  of  the  course 135.00 


Late  Registration — The  minimum  penalty  for  late  registration 
is  $5. 

All  fees  for  instruction  and  incidentals  are  payable  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  each  semester.  The  cashier’s  receipt  admits  students 
to  classes. 


PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES 

Make  all  checks  or  money  orders  payable  for  exact  amount  due. 

Checks  for  fees,  and  for  tuition  of  out-of-state  students,  should 
be  made  payable  to  College  of  Forestry. 

Checks  for  room  and  board  should  be  made  payable  to  Syracuse 
University. 

Checks  to  cover  costs  of  books  and  supplies,  deposits,  and  inci- 
dental expenses  should  not  be  made  payable  to  the  College,  but  to 
the  student. 
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REFUND  POLICY  (Applies  to  State  University  fees) 
(Taken  from  regulations  of  the  State  University  of  New  York) 
“ Credits  and  Refunds  of  Tuition  and  Fees: 

A.  FULL-TIME  STUDENTS 

(1)  A full-time  student  who  is  given  permission  to  cancel  his  regis- 
tration in  whole  or  in  part  prior  to  the  end  of  an  academic  semester 
shall,  at  his  option,  be  granted  either  a non-refundable  credit  or  a 
refund  of  a portion  of  the  tuition  and  fees  paid  by  him  to  the  State 
University  for  such  quarter  or  semester;  provided,  however,  that  no 
money  shall  be  credited  or  refunded  unless  application  therefore  is 
made  within  three  years  after  receipt  of  such  moneys  by  the  State 
University.  The  amount  of  such  credit  or  refund  shall  be  computed 
in  accordance  with  the  following  formula.  Credit  granted  to  a student 
may  be  used  for  the  payment  of  his  tuition  and  fees  at  any  school 
administered  by  the  State  University  within  five  years  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  cancellation  of  registration.  Approval  of  the  cancellation 
with  the  date  it  becomes  effective,  must  be  certified  by  the  appropriate 
school  officer.  The  first  day  of  registration  shall  be  considered  the  first 
day  of  the  quarter  or  semester  for  credit  and  refund  purposes. 

Percentages  of  Tuition 
and  Fees  to  be  Credited 


or  Refunded 

Period  of  Cancellation  Credit  Refund 

Within  first  three  weeks  of  semester 80%  65% 

Within  4th,  5th  and  6th  weeks  of  semester 65%  50% 

Within  7th,  8th  and  9th  weeks  of  semester 45%  30% 

Within  10th,  11th  and  12th  weeks  of  semester  ....  30%  15% 

Within  remainder  of  semester 0%  0% 


(2)  Exceptions:  (a)  A student  who  cancels  his  registration  in  whole 
or  in  part  during  the  first  five  days  of  the  semester  shall  be  granted  a 
full  refund  of  tuition  and  fees  paid  by  him  to  State  University  for  the 
courses  dropped. 

(b)  A student  who  withdraws  to  enter  military  service  prior  to 
the  end  of  an  academic  semester  shall  be  granted  a full  refund  of 
tuition  and  fees  paid  by  him  to  State  University  for  the  semester  for 
those  courses  in  which  he  does  not  receive  academic  credit. 
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*(c)  A student  who  is  dismissed  prior  to  the  end  of  an  academic 
semester  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  refund  of  tuition  and  fees  paid 
by  him  to  State  University. 

(d)  The  term  ‘fees’  as  used  herein  shall  include  only  those 
charges  covering  continuing  services  which  are  rendered  through  the 
academic  semester  and  shall  not  include  those  charges  covering  non- 
continuing services.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  determine 
which  charges  are  continuing  and  which  are  non-continuing,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  policy. 

(e)  A student  who  cancels  his  registration  at  a unit  of  State 
University  and  within  the  same  semester  registers  at  another  unit  of 
State  University,  shall  be  entitled  to  full  credit  of  all  tuition  and  fees 
for  which  refund  or  credit  would  be  permitted  under  the  terms  of  this 
policy. 

(f)  When  a fee  has  been  collected  in  error  or  in  an  amount  in 
excess  of  the  required  amount  of  the  fee,  the  fee  or  excess  may  be 
refunded.  The  request  for  refund  shall  include  the  reason  for  and  the 
amount  of  the  refund. 

B.  PART-TIME  STUDENTS 

(1)  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  determine  how  many 
credit  hours  constitute  a full-time  program  at  any  State-operated  unit 
for  refund  purposes. 

(2)  The  President  is  further  authorized  to  establish  such  schedules 
of  credits  and  refunds  of  tuition  and  fees  as  shall  be  appropriate  for 
part-time  student  programs  at  any  State-operated  units.  The  Presi- 
dent, however,  shall  not  authorize  any  refund  to  a part-time  student 
who  has  been  enrolled  for  one-half  or  more  of  the  session  for  which 
the  tuition  and  fees  have  been  paid  to  State  University.” 

SCHOLARSHIPS,  GOVERNMENT  AID, 
LOANS  AND  AWARDS 

Various  types  of  scholarships,  government  aid,  and  loans  are 
available  for  College  of  Forestry  students.  It  is  suggested  that  pros- 
pective students  in  need  of  financial  assistance  seek  information  per- 
taining to  scholarships  and  loans  in  their  own  communities  since  many 

* Interpreted  by  State  University  Counsel  to  include  both  academic  and 
disciplinary  dismissal. 
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local  organizations  offer  aid  to  freshmen.  Some  lumber  and  paper 
industries  provide  scholarships  for  upperclassmen.  Loans  are  obtain 
able  from  organizations  such  as  the  Knights  Templar  Educational 
Foundation,  Kiwanis  Clubs,  Boy  Scouts,  PTA,  churches,  and  alumni 
groups. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

University  Scholarships — Regents.  Each  year  the  State  of  New 
York  awards  a certain  number  of  scholarships  on  the  basis  of  com- 
petitive examinations.  These  scholarships  entitle  the  recipients  to  $350 
each  year  for  four  years.  Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  from 
high  school  principals. 

New  York  State  War  Service  Scholarships  for  Veterans.  War 
Service  Scholarships  are  awarded  to  New  York  State  veterans  on  the 
basis  of  competitive  examinations.  These  scholarships  exempt  the 
holders  from  the  payment  of  the  college  fees  for  four  years.  Applica- 
tion forms  may  be  secured  from  the  Bureau  of  Examinations  and 
Testing  in  Albany  or  from  any  office  of  the  State  Division  of  Veterans 
Affairs.  State  War  Service  Scholarships  cannot  be  used  concurrently 
with  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights. 

New  York  State  Scholarships  for  Children  of  Deceased  or  Dis- 
abled Veterans.  The  children  of  deceased  or  disabled  veterans  of  New 
York  State  may  take  competitive  examinations  to  obtain  state  scholar- 
ships. These  entitle  the  holders  to  $450  each  year  during  a period 
of  four  years.  Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of 
Examinations  and  Testing  or  from  high  school  principals. 

War  Orphans 3 Education  Assistance  Act  of  1956  ( P . L.  634). 
The  children  of  veterans  whose  death  resulted  from  a disease  or  injury 
incurred  or  aggravated  in  the  Armed  Forces  during  World  War  I, 
World  War  II,  or  the  Korean  conflict  may  apply  for  educational  assist- 
ance for  a period  not  in  excess  of  36  months.  A student  enrolled  in  a 
fulltime  program  may  receive  $ 1 1 0 per  month  during  the  college  year. 
Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Veterans  Administration.  This 
educational  assistance  cannot  be  used  concurrently  with  P.  L.  894. 

COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY 

Alumni  Memorial  Awards.  In  1942  the  Alumni  Association  estab- 
lished an  annual  award  to  one  Junior  and  one  Senior  in  the  amount 
of  $50.  Each  selection  is  based  on  scholastic  class  standing  in  the  upper 
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quarter;  personality,  reliability  and  morals;  participation  in  student 
activities;  and  need  for  financial  assistance  considering  the  degree  of 
self-support. 

Out-of-State  Tuition  Scholarships.  Eight  scholarships  may  be 
granted  each  year  by  the  College  of  Forestry  to  out-of-state  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and  financial 
need.  These  scholarships  exempt  the  holder  from  tuition  and  fees 
amounting  to  $350  a year. 

The  Charles  Lathrop  Pack  Award.  Established  in  1923  by  Charles 
Lathrop  Pack,  an  award  of  $50  is  made  annually  to  the  student  who 
best  interprets  forestry  in  any  of  its  phases  and  policies  to  the  public. 
For  the  year  1954-55  and  alternate  years  thereafter,  the  award  will 
be  made  for  the  best  talk;  for  the  year  1955-56  and  alternate  years 
thereafter,  for  the  best  essay. 

Short  Term  Loan  Fund.  Since  1928  loans  have  been  made  from 
the  Student  Loan  Fund  to  students  in  the  form  of  short-term,  small 
amounts  to  meet  emergency  expenses.  About  150  loans  are  made 
annually  averaging  $50  each  and  running  for  about  one  month, 
without  interest. 

Long  Term  Loan  Fund.  In  January,  1955  the  Alumni  Association 
of  the  College  established  a long  term  loan  fund  for  juniors  and 
seniors.  This  loan  bears  simple  interest  and  repayment  need  not  be 
made  until  after  graduation. 

OTHER  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  AWARDS 

Allied  Paper  Salesmen's  Association , Inc.  of  New  York.  Estab- 
lished by  the  Association  in  1951,  one  scholarship  in  the  amount  of 
$300  is  given  each  year  to  an  outstanding  junior  chosen  by  the  faculty 
of  the  Department  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology.  The  recipient  must 
demonstrate  financial  need. 

Boxboard  Research  and  Development  Association.  The  Boxboard 
Research  and  Development  Association  in  1956  established  an  annual 
scholarship  of  $250  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  undergraduates  in  the 
field  of  paper  boxboard.  The  award  is  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Senior  year  to  a student  who  is  in  the  upper  quarter  of  his  class,  is  of 
good  moral  character,  and  has  indicated  a preference  of  interest  in 
the  paperboard  field. 
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Fred  C.  Boyce  Student  Award.  Established  in  1951  in  honor  of 
Fred  G.  Boyce,  first  active  president  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Superintendents  Association,  an  award  of  $200  is  made  annually. 
The  recipient  is  chosen  from  seniors  in  the  Department  of  Pulp  and 
Paper  Technology  on  the  basis  of  financial  need,  scholarship,  per- 
sonality, and  extracurricular  activities. 

The  Dixie  Cup  Company.  In  1956  the  Dixie  Cup  Company  estab- 
lished a scholarship  of  $500  to  be  awarded  to  a junior  interested 
in  the  field  of  pulp  and  paper  technology  or  plastics  and  cellulose 
option.  The  requirements  include  an  excellent  scholastic  rating  in 
high  school  and  college,  good  moral  character,  demonstration  of  quali- 
ties of  potential  leadership,  and  financial  need. 

Forest  Products  Research  Society.  To  promote  student  interest  in 
the  field  of  forest  products,  cash  awards  in  amounts  of  $50  to  $200 
annually,  based  partly  on  industry  contributions,  were  established  in 
1953  by  the  Northeastern  Section  of  the  Forest  Products  Research 
Society.  An  award  is  made  to  a senior  majoring  in  some  phase  of  wood 
utilization  technology  in  the  area  served  by  the  Section.  The  recipient 
is  selected  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  average,  faculty  recommendation, 
extracurricular  activities,  experience,  and  a paper  by  the  candidate. 

The  Mead  Corporation.  Since  1956,  the  Mead  Corporation  has 
participated  in  the  aid-to-higher-education  program.  In  1957  an  award 
of  $300  was  made  to  a worthy  student  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Tech- 
nology course  at  the  end  of  his  junior  year. 

National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association  Scholarships.  Four 
scholarships,  established  in  1950  by  the  National  Lumber  Manufac- 
turers Association,  are  awarded  to  assist  the  forest  industries  to  obtain 
more  skilled  technicians  from  among  outstanding  forestry  students. 
The  awards,  each  amounting  to  $500,  are  to  be  used  to  defray  living 
expenses  for  ten  weeks’  summer  training  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Timber  Engineering  Company  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Seniors  and 
graduate  students  are  eligible  to  compete  for  these  nationwide 
scholarships.  Requirements  for  this  award  include : ( 1 ) interest  in  the 
fields  of  wood  utilization  or  wood  technology;  (2)  suitability  and  plans 
of  the  nominee  for  work  with  private  industry;  (3)  scholastic  record; 
and  (4)  extracurricular  activities. 

National  Starch  Products , Inc.  Scholarships.  National  Starch 
Products,  Inc.  in  1954  established  a scholarship  of  $500  per  year  for 
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four  years  in  the  field  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology  or  Plastics  and 
Cellulose  Technology.  The  requirements  include  an  excellent  scholastic 
rating  in  high  school,  good  character,  demonstrated  qualities  for 
potential  leadership  in  the  paper  field,  and  financial  need.  Awarded 
in  alternate  years,  beginning  September  1954. 

Oswego  Falls  Corporation  Scholarship.  A four-year  scholarship 
of  $500  per  year  granted  to  a student  who  pursues  a course  in  Pulp 
and  Paper  Technology  or  the  Plastics  and  Cellulose  option.  Require- 
ments include  an  excellent  scholastic  rating  in  high  school,  good 
character,  demonstrated  qualities  for  potential  leadership,  and  finan- 
cial need.  Awarded  once  each  four  years  beginning  September  1956. 

Pennsylvania , New  Jersey  and  Delaware  Division  of  the  American 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Superintendents  Association.  Established  by  the 
Association  in  1954,  one  scholarship  in  the  amount  of  $300  is  awarded 
to  an  outstanding  senior  enrolled  in  the  pulp  and  paper  technology 
curriculum.  The  selection  is  made  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  per- 
sonality, cooperation,  qualities  of  leadership,  and  financial  need. 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company  Scholarship.  The  St.  Regis  Paper  Com- 
pany in  1953  established  a scholarship  of  $800  for  each  of  two  years 
to  be  offered  to  an  outstanding  Junior  forestry  student  chosen  from 
one  of  the  following  institutions:  University  of  Maine,  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  University  of  Massachusetts,  or  the  State  University 
of  New  York  College  of  Forestry.  Each  scholarship  winner  will  be 
offered  employment  during  the  intervening  summer  on  some  forestry 
project.  Continuance  of  the  scholarship  during  the  Senior  year  will 
depend  upon  the  record  made  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  college.  Appli- 
cation forms  may  be  obtained  at  the  Registrar’s  office. 
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Undergraduate  Programs 

The  College  of  Forestry  offers  five  four-year  programs,  some  of 
which  contain  optional  curricula  that  are  variations  of  the  major  pro- 
grams. Each  program  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

For  the  first  semester,  all  Freshmen  take  the  same  courses  and 
examine  the  major  programs  offered  by  the  College.  Before  the  end  of 
this  semester,  each  Freshman  chooses  one  of  the  specialized  programs 
of  study  in  which  he  will  continue  as  an  undergraduate  student.  In  the 
second  Freshman  semester,  students  interested  in  the  general  forestry 
or  landscape  program  take  organic  chemistry;  all  other  students  take 
a course  in  qualitative  analysis. 

Choosing  a Major  Program. — This  is  done  by  surveying  (in  GF  1, 
Introduction  to  Forestry)  the  variety  and  number  of  career  fields 
included  in  “forestry”  today.  In  this  review  Freshmen  learn  how  the 
College’s  major  and  optional  programs  qualify  them  for  professional 
practice.  They  thus  prepare  to  answer  the  question,  “Which  forestry 
field  is  the  right  one  for  me?”  They  are  encouraged  to  explore  the 
demands  and  opportunities  each  offers,  in  the  light  of  personal  interests 
and  capacities.  This  investigation  is  aided  by  counsel  with  faculty 
counsellors,  with  the  Dean  of  Students,  with  section  instructors  of  their 
GF  1 course  and  other  faculty  members;  by  conversation  with  upper- 
classmen; and  by  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  College’s  facilities 
and  personnel. 

Before  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  each  Freshman  must  make 
his  choice  so  that  he  can  proceed  with  study  in  one  of  the  optional 
programs.  His  choice  is  facilitated  by  the  Curriculum  Choice  Forum 
sponsored  by  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  College.  This  annual  event 
enables  the  student  to  discuss  the  professional  opportunities  available 
to  him  after  graduation  with  men  who  are  actually  working  in  specific 
fields.  The  Alumni  Association  with  the  assistance  of  the  Dean  of 
Students’  office  organizes  this  unique  educational  aid  by  bringing  thirty 
to  forty  representative  alumni  to  the  College  and  schedules  panel  dis- 
cussions, interviews  and  an  informal  coffee  hour  in  such  a way  that 
each  freshman  can  meet  and  talk  to  men  who  can  answer  his  questions 
about  jobs  in  forestry.  On  the  basis  of  this  information,  he  is  better 
able  to  choose  his  major.  If  he  decides  carefully  and  thoughtfully,  a 
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student  will  not  have  to  ask  for  the  privilege  of  the  one  curriculum 
change  permitted  him. 

The  major  programs  of  the  College  of  Forestry  are  described  in 
detail  on  the  following  pages,  together  with  their  several  optional  pro- 
grams. In  summary,  they  are : 

1.  General  Forestry  (pp.  56-58)  with  optional  programs  in  bio- 
logical sciences,  forest  engineering  and  measurements,  forest 
land  management,  social  sciences,  and  world  forestry. 

2.  Landscape  Architecture  (pp.  58-59) 

3.  Forest  Utilization  (pp.  59-62)  with  optional  programs  in 
manufacturing  or  in  marketing. 

4.  Wood  Technology  (pp.  63-65)  with  optional  programs  in 
mechanics  and  physics  of  wood,  chemistry  of  wood,  or  anatomy 
of  wood. 

5.  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology  (pp.  62-63)  with  an  optional 
program  in  plastics  and  cellulose  chemistry. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


(Course  descriptions  are  given  on  pages  88  through  122.) 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  1 

Forest  Botany  . . . 

3 

F Bot  1 

Forest  Botany  . . . 

3 

Chem  6a 

General  Inorganic 

Chem  6b 

Qualitative  Anal- 

Chemistry .... 

4 

ysis1 

Dwg  1 

Drawing  

1 

or 

Engl  1 

Freshman  English 

3 

Chem  57 

Organic  Chemis- 

GF 1 

Intro,  to  Forestry 

2 

try2  

4 

Math 

Freshman  Mathe- 

Dwg 1 

Drawing  

1 

matics3  

3 

Engl  1 

Freshman  English 

3 

Physical  Training 

Math 

Freshman  Mathe- 

or ROTC  

0 

matics3  

3 

Pub  Add  8 

Public  Speaking.  . 

2 

Physical  Training  or  ROTC  . . 

0 

16  16 

1 For  students  who  major  in  forest  utilization,  wood  technology,  or  pulp  and 
paper  technology. 

For  students  who  will  major  in  general  forestry  or  in  landscape  architecture. 
3 Six  hours  of  mathematics  are  required  of  all  Freshmen:  at  least  algebra  and 
trigonometry,  with  more  advanced  mathematics  prescribed  for  all  students  who 
have  the  capacity.  Placement  examinations  are  administered  during  Orien- 
tation Week  to  all  Freshmen  and  transfer  students  required  to  take  freshman 
mathematics. 
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MAJOR  AND  OPTIONAL  PROGRAMS 

GENERAL  FORESTRY 


With  its  several  optional  sequences,  this  major  program  empha- 
sizes development  and  management  of  forest  areas  and  resources  to 
highest  economic  and  social  values  through  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  forest  growth,  care,  and  use. 

The  general  forestry  major  is  characterized  by  a core  of  required 
courses  totalling  115  semester  hours,  plus  26  or  more  hours  of  courses 
in  one  of  the  optional  programs.  Included  in  this  major  program  is  a 
ten-week  summer  camp  before  the  sophomore  year.  With  ten  semester 
hours  of  credit  for  this  camp,  a total  of  141  hours  will  be  required  for 
graduation. 

Starting  with  three  or  more  hours  of  “optional-program”  courses 
in  the  Sophomore  year,  the  student  may  choose  to  point  his  under- 
graduate education  in  one  of  a number  of  fields,  including  biological 
sciences,  forest  engineering  and  measurements,  forest  land  manage- 
ment, social  sciences,  and  world  forestry. 

COURSE  PROGRAMS  FOR  GENERAL  FORESTRY 

Summer  Camp — This  10-week  field  program  is  a natural  prelude 
to  Sophomore  class  and  laboratory  work.  Students  are  given  training 
in  general  forestry,  ecology,  and  dendrology;  surveying,  mapping,  and 
measurement;  the  use  of  forest  tools;  and  group  living  in  a forest 
environment. 

Prerequisite  to  summer  camp  is  swimming  competence  demon- 
strated by  a test  in  which  the  student  must  be  able  to  swim  100  yards 
using  two  different  strokes.  Satisfactory  completion  of  summer  camp 
is  required  before  registering  for  the  Sophomore  year. 

The  camp  program  includes: 


General  forestry,  ecology,  dendrology 

Surveying 

Mensuration 


Credit  Hours 

3 

4 
3 


10 


Summer  camp  begins  at  mid-July  and  ends  just  before  registration 
week  in  September. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  2 

Dendrology  

2 

F Bot  2 

Dendrology  2 

F Bot  10 

Plant  physiology  . 

2 

Engl  10 

Advanced  compo- 

Geol 36 

General  geology  . 

2 

sition  2 

FM  1 

Surveying  

3 

F Ento  1 

Elem.  forest  ento- 

*  Physics  3 

General  physics  . 

3 

mology  3 

F Zoo  1 

Elements  of  Zool- 

* Physics  3 

General  physics  . 3 

ogy 

3 

F Zoo  1 

Forest  Zoology  . . 3 

Optional-program  courses  ....  3 

15  16 


During  the  sophomore  year,  three  or  more  credit  hours  may  be 
devoted  to  course  work  in  one  of  the  optional  programs.  Additional 
optional-program  courses  may  be  taken  by  capable  students  up  to  a 
total  load  of  20  hours  in  any  semester,  without  petition.  A faculty 
counselor  must  be  consulted  before  registration. 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

FE  99 

Economics  for  for- 

F  Bot  40 

Forest  pathology  . 

2 

estry  3 

FE  100 

Economics  for  for- 

FM 99 

Forest  mensura- 

estry   

2 

tion  3 

FM  100 

Forest  mensura- 

Silv 1 

Foundations  of  sil- 

tion   

2 

viculture  3 

Silv  2 

Forest  soils  

2 

F Util  1 

Logging  and  pri- 

Silv 3 

Seeding  and  plant- 

mary forest 

ing  

2 

products  4 

Silv  104 

Practice  of  silvi- 

WT 3 

Wood  technology.  2 

culture* **  .... 

6 

Optional- 

-program  course  ....  3 

18  16 


* Students  majoring  in  Landscape  Architecture  will  substitute  L.A.  1 
(Landscape  Design)  for  Physics  3. 

**  Spring  camp  for  juniors — A requirement  of  all  general  forestry  students. 
Spring  Camp  is  held  during  May  at  the  Pack  Demonstration  Forest.  Each  day 
is  devoted  to  field  work  (4  credit  hours)  based  on  the  lectures  (2  credit  hours) 
in  Silv  104,  thus  making  a total  of  6 credit  hours  for  this  course. 
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SENIOR  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

FE  101 

Economics  for  for- 

FM  106 

Forest  manage- 

estry  

3 

ment  planning 

Engl  110 

Advanced  compo- 

and operation  . 

3 

sition  

3 

GF  195 

Resource  manage- 

FM 112 

Forest  administra- 

ment   

2 

tion  and  policy 

3 

Program 

courses  and  electives. 

12 

Program 

courses  and  electives. 

8 

17 

17 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

Planning  for  the  development  and  use  of  land  areas  is  an  obvious 
concern  of  the  forestry  profession.  The  multiple-use  concept  of 
publicly-owned  forest  areas  infers  direct  use  by  man  for  his  recreation. 
The  need  for  comprehensive  planning  and  detail  design  of  these  lands 
and  similar  areas  designated  as  parks,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of 
a major  program  in  the  College  of  Forestry  to  develop  competence  in 
the  allied  profession  of  Landscape  Architecture. 

This  training  in  the  art  of  arranging  land  and  the  objects  upon 
it  for  human  use  and  enjoyment  involves  consideration  of  design,  con- 
struction, maintenance  and  administration.  A Freshman  year  similar 
to  that  of  the  General  Forestry  student  provides  a basic  science  ap- 
proach to  later  consideration  of  the  aesthetic  aspects  of  this  art  field. 

The  landscape  architecture  majors  take  a portion  of  the  normal 
Freshman  summer  camp  and  in  addition  spend  time  during  the  Sopho- 
more summer  studying  plant  materials  at  the  State  University  Agri- 
culture and  Technical  Institute  at  Farmingdale,  New  York.  The 
Sophomore  year  student  substitutes  a course  in  Basic  Design  (L.A.  1) 
for  the  Physics  course  and  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  follows  the 
specialized  program  shown  below. 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

LA  11 

Landscape  Design 

3 

LA  11 

Landscape  Design  3 

LA  12 

Landscape  Con- 

LA  12 

Landscape  Con- 

struction   

3 

struction  ....  3 

LA  14 

Pencil  Technique 

1 

LA  13 

Plant  Materials  . 3 

LA  15 

Recreational  Land 

LA  15 

Recreational  Land 

Use  and  Activi- 

Use and  Activi- 

ties   

3 

ties  3 

LA  16 

Elements  of  Arch- 

LA 16 

Elements  of  Arch- 

itecture   

2 

itecture  2 

Silv  1 

Foundations  of 

Elective 

2-3 

Silviculture 

3 

— 

Elective 

3 

16-17 

18 

SENIOR  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Ento  3 

Shade  Tree  Ento- 

F  Bot  42 

Shade  Tree  Di- 

mology   

3 

seases  

2 

LA  111 

Landscape  Design 

4 

LA  111 

Landscape  Design 

4 

LA  112 

Landscape  Con- 

LA 112 

Landscape  Con- 

struction   

3 

struction  

3 

LA  113 

Plant  Materials  . 

3 

LA  115 

Recreational  Land 

LA  114 

Painting  

1 

Administration . 

2 

LA  115 

Recreational  Land 

LA  116 

Park  Architecture 

3 

Administration . 

2 

Elective 

3 

Elective 

3 

— 

— 

17 

19 

FOREST  UTIL 

IZATION 

The  curriculum  of  the  Department  of  Forest  Utilization  has  been 
designed  to  train  men  in  two  broad  categories.  One  of  these  is  the 
manufacturing  curriculum,  and  the  other  is  the  marketing  curriculum. 
Both  are  designed  to  train  men  to  enter  the  profession  as  specialists  in 
the  fields  of  production  and  merchandising  of  wood  products. 

With  the  two  broad  fields  there  are  many  areas  of  possible 
specialization  to  meet  the  interests  and  desires  of  the  student.  A basic 
core  of  required  courses  has  been  established  around  which  the  student 
may  build  a sound  program  of  study  and  training  that  will  best  fit  his 
desires  and  needs  for  a high  level  of  professional  attainment. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  3 

Dendrology  

2 

Acct  la 

Principles  of  Ac- 

Engl 10 

Advanced  Compo- 

counting  

3 

sition  

2 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Compo- 

Math 21* 

Calculus  I 

3 

sition  

2 

Phys  la 

General  Physics  . 

4 

Math  22* 

Calculus  II  

3 

Util  1 

Logging  and  Pri- 

Phys  lb 

General  Physics  . 

4 

mary  Forest 

WT  3 

Elementary  Wood 

Products  

4 

Technology  . . . 

3 

15 

15 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

Util  5 

Woodworking  Ma- 

F Econ  99 

Economics  for  For- 

chinery   

2 

estry  

3 

Util  104 

Dry  Kiln  Engi- 

Math  128 

Engineering  Sta- 

neering   

3 

tistics  

3 

WT  4 

Timber  Mechanics 

3 

Util  2 

Lumber  Manufac- 

Option or 

Elective 

8 

ture  and  Distri- 

bution   

3 

Util  107 

Wood  Preserva- 

tion   

3 

Option  or 

Elective 

4 

16 

16 

Manufacturing  Option 

EE  41 

Elementary  Elec- 

tricol  Engineer- 

ing  

4 

Marketing  Option 

Fin  101 

Elements  of  Fi- 

Util 10 

Light  Construction 

nance  

3 

Materials 

2 

SUMMER  EXPERIENCE  (5) 

SENIOR  YEAR 

First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

Util  103 

Adhesives  and  Ply- 

Util 125 

Case  Study  and 

wood  

4 

Util  109 

Field  Trip  .... 

5 

Option  or  Elective 

12 

Uses  of  Wood  . . . 

2 

Option  or 

Elective  

9 

16 

16 

* If  a student  has  qualified  to  take  these  courses  in  Calculus  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  complete  them  in  his  freshman  year. 
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Marketing  Option 

Util  112  Lumber  Merchan- 
dising and  Sales- 
manship   3 


ELECTIVE  COURSES  WITHIN  COLLEGE 


Credit 

Credit 

Hours 

Hours 

Acct  lb 

Principles  of  Ac- 

F Chem 

Organic  Chemis- 

counting   

3 

20a,  b 

try  

4,4 

F Bot  41 

Pathology  

2 

F Chem  122 

Plastics  Technol- 

GF  101 

Human  Relations. 

2 

ogy 

3 

Util  106 

Regional  Studies 

F Ento  4 

Forest  Products 

in  Utilization  . 

3 

Insects  

2 

Util  108 

Adv.  Wood  Pres- 

Util 105 

Adv.  Dry  Kiln  . . 

2 

ervation  

2 

Util  115 

Wood  Finishing  . 

2 

Util  110 

Light  Construction 

3 

Util  116 

Adv.  Woodwork- 

Util 117 

Adv.  Logging  . . . 

2 

ing  Mach 

2 

WT  105 

Commercial  Tim- 

Util 118 

Adv.  Lumber  Mfg. 

2 

ber  

3 

Util  119 

Lumber  and  Wood 

WT  108 

Physics  of  Wood  . 

3 

Products,  Grades 

WT  111 

Structures  

3 

and  Specifica- 
tions   

2 

ELECTIVE  COURSES  AT  SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 


Credit  Credit 

Hours  Hours 


IE  102 

Industrial  Engr.  . 

3 

Advt  101 

Elements  of  Adv. . 

3 

IE  115 

Job  Evaluation 

Arch  90 

Domestic  Archi- 

and Wage  In- 

tecture   

3 

centives  

2 

Bus  Ad  160 

Human  Relations 

IE  161 

Motion  and  Time 

in  Business  .... 

3 

Study 

3 

Bus  Law 

The  Law  of  Con- 

IE 175 

Engr.  Econ.  Anal- 

101 

tracts  and  Sales 

3 

ysis  

3 

Fin  101 

Elements  of  Fi- 

IE 181 

Production  Con- 

nance   

3 

trol  

3 

Ins  101 

General  Insurance 

3 

IE  190 

Industrial  Plant 

Mktg  101 

Elements  of  Mar- 

Design and  Lay- 

keting   

3 

out  

3 

Psych  5 

Foundations  of 

Math  23 

Calculus  III  

4 

Human  Beha- 

ME 28 

Elements  of  Heat 

vior  

3 

and  Power  . . . 

4 

Trans  160 

Traffic  Manage- 

ROTC 

Four  Semesters  . . 

12 

ment  

3 

Note:  All  electives  must  be  approved  by  the  Department  of  Forest  Utilization. 
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SUMMER  EXPERIENCE 


Twelve  weeks  of  practical  work  experience  in  their  respective 
fields  are  required  of  students  in  the  utilization  program.  Upon  satis- 
factory completion  of  the  summer’s  work,  as  shown  by  a detailed  report 
by  the  student  and  a favorable  report  by  his  employer,  5 semester  hours 
of  credit  will  be  given.  This  practical  experience  must  be  obtained 
before  registering  for  the  Senior  Year. 


PULP  AND  PAPER 

TECHNOLOGY 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  3 

Dendrology  

2 

FC  20 

Organic  Chemis- 

F  Econ  99 

Economics  for  For- 

try for  Foresters 

4 

estry  

3 

Chem  130 

Quantitative  Anal- 

FC 20 

Organic  Chemis- 

ysis   

5 

try  for  Foresters 

4 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Compo- 

Engl 10 

Advanced  Compo- 

sition   

2 

sition  

2 

Math  23 

Calculus  III  .... 

4 

Math  22 

Calculus  II  

3 

or 

or 

Electives  

3 

Math  23 

Calculus  III  .... 

4 

Phys  1 

General  Physics  . . 

4 

Phys  1 

General  Physics  . . 

4 

18-19  18-19 

Mill  Experience  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Sophomores 

P&P  4.  Five  credit  hours.  See  description,  page  00.  This  practical  ex- 
perience must  be  obtained  before  registering  for  the  Junior  year. 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

Chem  140 

Physical  Chemistry 

4 

Chem  140 

Physical  Chemistry 

4 

P&P  1 

Pulp  and  Paper 

EE  41 

Elem.  Applications 

Technology  . . . 

3 

of  Elec.  Engr.  . 

4 

P&P  103 

Introduction  to 

P&P  1 

Pulp,  Paper  Tech. 

3 

Pulp  and  Paper 

WT  101 

Papermaking  Fi- 

2 

Unit  Processes. 

3 

bers  

2 

WT  3 

Elem.  Wood  Tech- 

Electives . . 

3 

nology  

3 

R.O.T.C. 

(3) 

Electives  . 

3 

Other  approved  electives  (3) 

16  16 
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SENIOR  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

FC  125 

Chemistry  of  Cel- 

FC  125 

Chemistry  of  Cel- 

lulose   3 

lulose  

4 

P&P  6 

Paper  Properties  . 3 

P&P  5 

Mill  Inspection 

P&P  102 

Technology  Lab.  . 4 

Trip  

1 

P&P  104 

Pulp  and  Paper 

P&P  102 

Technology  Lab.  . 

3 

Unit  Processes  . 3 

P&P  104 

Pulp  and  Paper 

P&P  109 

Research  Problem  1 

Unit  Processes  . 

2 

Electives  . . 

3-4 

P&P  108 

Mill  Management 

2 

R.O.T.C. 

(3) 

P&P  110 

Research  Problem 

4 

Other  approved  elec- 

Electives  . . 

2-3 

tives  . 

(1-4) 

R.O.T.C. 

(3) 

Other  approved  electives  (3) 


17-18  18-19 

PLASTICS  AND  CELLULOSE 

CHEMISTRY  OPTION 

At  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year,  students  in  the  curriculum  in 
Pulp  and  Paper  Technology,  who  desire  special  study  of  the  applica- 
tion of  resins  and  plastics  to  paper,  or  who  wish  to  prepare  for  grad- 
uate study  of  plastics  technology  or  polymer  and  cellulose  chemistry, 
may  elect  F.C.  121,  Introduction  to  Polymer  Chemistry  and  F.C.  122, 
Plastics  Technology,  and  substitute  F.C.  124,  Plastics  and  Polymer 
Techniques,  in  place  of  P&P  109  and  110. 


WOOD  TECHNOLOGY 

The  wood  technology  curriculum  is  so  arranged  that  the  student 
wishing  to  major  in  this  general  field  may  specialize  in  any  one  of  three 
sequences:  physics  and  mechanics  of  wood,  chemistry  of  wood,  or 
anatomy  of  wood.  139  or  138  credit  hours  are  required  for  graduation. 

In  each  of  the  sequences  time  is  available  for  election  of  additional 
| courses.  This  elective  time  is  intended  to  give  the  student  an  oppor- 
i tunity  to  select  courses  which  hold  a special  interest  for  him  and  which 
will  enhance  his  professional  competence.  Such  courses  require  ap- 
I proval  of  the  department  head. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  3 

Dendrology  

2 

Eng  10 

Advanced  Compo- 

F  Chem  20 

Organic  Chemis- 

sition   

2 

try  

4 

FC  20 

Organic  Chemis- 

Eng 10 

Advanced  Compo- 

try   

4 

sition  

2 

Math  22 

Calculus  II  

3 

Math  21 

Calculus  I 

3 

Phys  31 

Mechanics 

4 

Elective  . . . 

4 

Elective* ** 

3-5 

15 

16-18 

JUNIOR  YEAR 
First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

Phys  32  Electricity  . . . 

4 

Phys  33 

Heat,  Light, 

Elective* 

...  12-14 

Sound  

4 

Elective* 

12-14 

16-18 

16-18 

SUMMER  EXPERIENCE 

**Wood  Technology  12  (Wood  Technology  Experience)  Credit  5 hrs. 
This  experience  must  be  obtained  before  registering  for  the  Senior 
Year. 

Wood  Technology  5 (Industrial  Field  Trip)  Credit  2 hrs. 


SENIOR  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

WT  109a 

Introduction 

to 

WT  109b 

Introduction 

to 

Research  . . 

1 

Research  . . 

...  3-6 

WT  114 

Seminar 

1 

WT  114 

Seminar 

1 

Elective*  . 

. ..  15-16 

Elective*  . 

. ..  11-14 

17-18 

15-18 

* Includes  Sequence  Electives. 

**  May  be  completed  prior  to  Junior  Year. 
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WOOD  ANATOMY  SEQUENCE 


Credit  Credit 

Hours  Hours 


WT  3 

Elementary  Wood 

WT  108 

Physics  of  Wood  . 

3 

Technology  . . . 

3 

Math  128 

Engineering  Sta- 

WT 4 

Elementary  Tim- 

tistics   

3 

ber  Mechanics  . 

3 

F Bot  10 

Plant  Physiology  . 

2 

WT  101 

Papermaking  Fi- 

F  Bot  1 1 

Plant  Physiology  . 

1 

bers  

2 

F Bot  41 

Forest  Pathology  . 

2 

WT  103 

Microtechnique  . 

3 

F Bot  120 

Systematic  Botany 

3 

WT  105 

Commercial  Tim- 

Bot 109 

Plant  Anatomy  . . 

3 

bers  of  the 

F Chem 

Chemistry  of  Cel- 

World   

3 

125a,  125b 

lulose  

6 

WT  107 

Photomicrography 

2 

Additional 

Electives  

23 

MECHANICS  AND  PHYSICS  SEQUENCE 


Credit  Credit 

Hours  Hours 


WT  3 

Elementary  Wood 

Math  128 

Engineering  Sta- 

Technology . . . 

3 

tistics  

3 

WT  104a, 

Timber  Mechanics 

4 

FC  125a, 

Chemistry  of  Cel- 

104b 

125b 

lulose  

6 

WT  108 

Physics  of  Wood  . 

3 

EE  41 

Elementary  Elec- 

WT 111 

Design  of  Wood 

trical  Engineer- 

Structural Ele- 

ing Principles  . 

4 

ments  

3 

ME  28 

Elementary  Heat, 

WT  113 

Elasticity  of  Wood 

Power  and  Lab- 

and Plywood  . . 

3 

oratory  

4 

Math  23 

Calculus  III  .... 

4 

Additional 

Electives  

20 

Math  24 

Calculus  IV  .... 

4 

WOOD  CHEMISTRY  SEQUENCE 


Credit 

Hours 


WT  3 

Elementary  Wood 

Technology  . . . 

3 

WT  104a 

Timber  Mechanics 

3 

WT  108 

Physics  of  Wood  . 

3 

Math  23 

Calculus  III  .... 

4 

Math  128 

Engineering  Sta- 

tistics   

3 

Chem  130 

Quantitative  Anal- 

ysis 5 


Credit 

Hours 


Chem  140a,  Physical  Chemis- 

140b  try  8 

FG  121  Introduction  , to 

Polymer  Chem- 
istry   3 

FG  122  Plastics  Technol- 
ogy   3 

FC  125a,  Chemistry  of  Cel- 

125b  lulose  7 

Additional  Electives  20 
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Graduate  Studies 


VALUES 

Graduate  training  has  well-established  financial  and  educational 
values.  The  demand  for  men  with  graduate  training  in  science  and 
technology  has  exceeded  the  supply  for  the  last  decade.  Little  decline 
in  the  demand  during  the  next  several  years  is  expected. 

There  are  sound  reasons  for  this  forecast.  Colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  placing  a premium  on  men  with  advanced  degrees.  State 
and  federal  agencies  are  expanding  research  in  forestry  and  closely 
allied  fields  of  knowledge  and  endeavor.  Industries  are  employing 
research  investigators  to  an  unprecedented  extent;  their  interest  in 
wood  technologists  has  been  especially  high.  Training  through  the 
Master’s  and  Doctor’s  degrees  is  almost  required  for  men  entering 
college  teaching  and  governmental  or  industrial  research.  The  current 
heavy  demand  for  trained  men  may  increase  further  as  a result  of  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  speeding  up  of 
the  national  defense  program. 

But  the  advantage  graduate  training  affords  the  job  seeker  is 
small  compared  with  its  value  in  enabling  him  to  perform  well  on 
a job. 

Graduate  study  involves  searching  and  evaluating  specialized 
literature,  learning  what  constitutes  scientific  evidence  and  proof.  It 
provides  experience  in  critically  evaluating  one’s  own  and  others’  work. 
Study  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  requires  the  student  to 
penetrate  to  the  frontier  of  human  knowledge.  This  boundary  is  always 
indistinct  and  permeated  by  preliminary  theories,  conjectures,  uncon- 
trolled observations,  and  half-truths.  It  is  here  that  the  critical  mind 
gains  its  true  discipline  in  establishing  facts  upon  which  science  and 
technology  can  firmly  proceed.  This  in  itself  is  a human  experience  of 
unexcelled  educational  value.  The  qualities  of  mind  developed  in 
struggling  to  the  frontier  of  knowledge  are  of  utmost  value  to  research 
workers,  teachers,  administrators,  and  good  citizens. 

Technical  knowledge  is  necessary,  but  men  must  also  have  skill 
in  applying  technical  knowledge  to  guide  the  human  and  economic 
forces  that  control  the  destiny  of  our  country.  For  this  reason,  this 
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College  provides  training  in  government  methods,  human  relations, 
national  and  world  objectives  in  forestry,  and  social  obligations  of  the 
profession.  Public  and  business  administration  receive  emphasis,  too, 
because  of  their  importance  to  graduate  students  in  forestry. 

Men  who  can  think  objectively  and  constructively  in  these  broad 
fields  are  urgently  needed  for  the  welfare  of  world  forestry  and  world 
democracy. 


FIELDS  OF  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH 

The  College  of  Forestry  offers  graduate  work  in  professional  and 
scientific  lines  leading  to  the  Master  of  Forestry,  Master  of  Science, 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees.  In  the  43  years  up  to  1957,  a total 
of  580  graduate  degrees  have  been  awarded — as  compared  to  2836 
undergraduate  degrees  since  1911.  The  distribution  of  the  graduate 
degrees  over  a number  of  broad  fields  is  indicated  below: 

Advanced  Degrees  Conferred — 1913-1956 


Major  Fields 

M.S.-M.F. 

Ph.D. 

Forest  Botany 

37 

13 

Forest  Economics 

4 

1 

Forest  Entomology  

35 

6 

Forest  Management  

96 

8 

Forest  Utilization  

81 

4 

Forest  Zoology 

30 

3 

Landscape  

28 

Pulp  and  Paper,  including  Forest  Chemistry  . 

83 

16 

Silviculture  

61 

6 

Wood  Technology,  including  Dendrology  . . . . 

48 

20 

503 

77 

At  present  graduate  study  may  be 

undertaken  in 

the  following 

fields:  forest  botany  and  pathology;  forest  economics;  forest  extension 
and  public  relations;  forest  entomology;  forest  influences;  forest  man- 
agement including  administration,  forest  engineering  and  mensuration; 
forest  utilization,  including  the  uses  of  lumber,  veneer,  plywood  and 
modified  wood,  wood  preservation,  and  extractives;  forest  zoology, 
including  the  relation  between  wildlife  and  forest  management;  land- 
scape architecture,  including  various  aspects  of  land  planning;  pulp 
and  paper  technology;  plastics  and  cellulose  chemistry;  silviculture, 
including  forest  soils  and  forest  tree  improvement;  wood  technology, 
including  mechanics  and  physics  of  wood  and  wood  anatomy;  and 
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world  forestry.  In  a number  of  these  fields,  graduate  programs  may  be 
developed  for  students  who  have  undergraduate  degrees  in  other 
phases  of  forestry  or  in  engineering,  business,  economics,  and  related 
professional  fields. 

FOREST  BOTANY  AND  PATHOLOGY 

Forest  Botany  offers  graduate  programs  in  the  fields  of  forest  and 
products  pathology,  mycology,  tree  physiology,  taxonomy  (including 
dendrology),  ecology,  and  genetics. 

Forest  pathology  emphasizes  the  diseases  and  decays  of  forest  and 
shade  trees,  especially  diseases  of  forest  plantations.  Products  pathology 
stresses  lumber  stains  and  decays  of  forest  products,  heartrots,  biological 
evaluation  of  fungicides,  and  slime  problems  in  paper  and  pulp  mills. 

Mycology  involves  fundamental  investigations  in  the  fungi,  par- 
ticularly those  important  in  forestry  and  forest  products.  Tree  physiol- 
ogy  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  vital  functions  in  the  living  tree. 
Taxonomy  includes  the  classification  of  green  plants,  particularly  those 
found  within  the  Northeast,  and  ecology  deals  with  the  structure  and 
dynamics  of  plant  communities.  Genetics  considers  organisms  as  dy- 
namic, living  systems,  with  emphasis  on  inheritance  studies  of  members 
of  the  forest  community. 

Laboratories  and  greenhouses  of  the  College  of  Forestry  are  well 
equipped  for  all  phases  of  botanical  work. 

Equipment  and  facilities  include  all  the  optical  equipment  and 
accessories  needed  for  general  botanical  research,  with  special 
equipment  for  microtechnique  and  genetics,  photographic  darkroom, 
completely  equipped  forest  pathological  laboratories,  a controlled 
temperature-humidity-light  growth  room  and  controlled  cold  rooms 
for  physiological  studies,  and  facilities  for  various  plant  biochemical 
analyses. 

An  herbarium  containing  an  excellent  collection  of  wood-destroy- 
ing fungi  and  the  flowering  plants  of  forest  and  range  is  a major  asset. 
Extensive  College  forests  including  most  forest  types  of  the  Northeast 
offer  exceptional  opportunities  for  field  studies  of  tree  diseases  and 
forest  plants. 

FOREST  ECONOMICS 

Training  at  the  graduate  level  is  offered  in  the  major  segments  of 
the  economics  of  forestry  and  in  world  forestry.  Among  the  segments 
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The  forest  is  the  laboratory  for  many  of  the  courses, 


Growth  rates  are  checked  in  College  greenhouses  as  part  of  a study  of  forest  botany 
and  its  silvicultural  application. 


Arthropods. 
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Students  have  an  opportunity  to  make  detailed  laboratory  studies  of  wood. 


Left:  Entomology  is  a basic  biological  course  for  a forester. 


The  College  of  Forestry  Campus.  Left  to  right:  the  paper  mill,  Bray  Hall,  Louis 
Marshall  Memorial,  and  the  new  Hugh  P.  Baker  Laboratory. 


Left:  Wood  chemists  use  complex  ap- 
paratus to  study  plastics  materials. 


Right:  Students  can  engage  in  eco- 
nomic analysis  of  all  phases  of  forest 
production. 
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A knowledge  of  surveying  is  essential  for  many  forestry  operations, 


Right:  In  the  College  paper  mill  liquid  turns  to  solid  on  commercial-size 
papermaking  machine. 


Utilization  students  plan  layouts  of  wood  products  plant. 
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Landscape  and  recreational  management  students  learn  how  to  apply  techniques 
to  improve  the  use  of  land  for  human  enjoyment. 


Wildlife  specialists  play  an  important  role  in  forest  land  management. 


of  the  former  are  labor  and  land  economics,  the  economics  of  forest 
production  and  of  timber  harvesting  and  processing,  the  economics 
of  marketing  and  the  prices  of  forest  products,  and  demand  and 
requirements  for  wood.  In  the  context  of  the  whole  forest  economy, 
the  field  embraces  the  economic  analysis  of  problems,  the  study  of 
interregional  and  international  trade,  and  the  economic  evaluation  of 
forestry  policies  and  programs,  public  and  private.  Courses  of  gradu- 
ate caliber  in  forest  economics  and  general  economics  are  offered  at 
the  College  and  in  the  Maxwell  School  of  Citizenship  and  College  of 
Business  Administration  in  Syracuse  University.  The  College’s  Depart- 
ment of  Forest  Economics  conducts  a special  seminar  for  graduate 
students,  affording  opportunities  for  applying  the  methods  of  economic 
analysis  to  the  study  of  selected  forestry  problems.  The  facilities  of 
other  College  departments  and  of  Syracuse  University  may  be  drawn 
upon  to  strengthen  the  student’s  grounding  in  the  particular  biological 
and  engineering  fields  to  which  his  economics  is  being  applied,  or  to 
supplement  his  training  in  related  social  sciences. 

Graduate  study  in  the  economics  of  forestry  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Forestry  is  pointed  toward  the  attainment  of  general 
competence  in  the  principles  of  economics  with  special  application  to 
production,  distribution  and  use  of  forest  goods  and  services.  The 
Master’s  candidate  is  encouraged  to  concentrate  his  efforts  upon  formal 
academic  courses.  He  is,  however,  given  opportunity  for  critical  read- 
ing, original  thinking,  and  writing  of  a thesis. 

Work  in  forest  economics  leading  to  the  degree  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy is  designed  with  two  ends  in  view.  The  first,  paralleling  the  aim 
of  Master’s  study  but  at  a more  advanced  level,  is  to  attain  a high 
degree  of  general  competence  in  the  theory  and  principles  of  the  field 
as  a whole — competence  which  will  serve  the  professional  forester  in 
making  economic  decisions  and  in  appraising  the  economic  events  and 
policies  of  his  time.  The  second  end  in  view  is  to  attain  specialized 
proficiency  in  a particular  segment  of  forest  economics  through  inten- 
sive study,  deep  thinking,  and  the  writing  of  a dissertation  in  this 
segment,  and  thus  to  sharpen  the  intellectual  tools  for  use  in  research, 
teaching  or  administration. 

Graduate  instruction  in  world  forestry  is  offered  at  the  Master’s 
level  and  is  designed  to  provide  the  broad  background  of  education 
deemed  essential  for  effective  service  in  foreign  forestry  positions.  The 
program  is  directed  toward  the  attainment  of  general  competence  in 
world  physical  and  cultural  geography,  history  and  international 
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affairs.  Sufficient  flexibility  is  maintained  to  adjust  the  work  to  the 
professional  needs  and  interests  of  the  candidate.  Approximately  nine 
semester  hours  are  reserved  for  specialized  study  of  some  aspect  of 
world  forestry,  either  as  to  subject  matter  or  geographical  area,  and 
to  provide  experience  in  critical  reading,  original  thinking,  and  report 
writing. 

FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY 

Graduate  students  in  forest  entomology  may  specialize  in  the  fol- 
lowing fields:  biology  and  ecology  of  forest  insects;  insect  pests  of 
shade  and  ornamental  trees ; pests  of  logs,  lumber,  and  forest  products ; 
insects  affecting  structural  timbers  and  wood  in  use;  taxonomic,  mor- 
phologic, and  histologic  problems;  or  selected  problems  concerned 
with  the  chemical,  biological,  or  forest  management  aspects  of  insect 
control.  Applied  entomology  is  stressed.  Special  instruction  is  given  in 
rearing  methods,  photography,  and  the  preparation  of  insects  for  study 
and  display. 

Excellent  equipment  is  available  for  laboratory  work.  A green- 
house and  insectary  permit  biological  studies  during  the  winter. 

College-maintained  forests  are  readily  accessible  for  research 
projects  such  as  the  study  of  pests  of  plantation,  nurseries,  seed,  and 
soil,  or  for  broad  ecological  problems  that  involve  forestry  practice. 

The  department  maintains  a full-time  research  assistant  for  the 
study  of  insect  damage  to  structural  woods  in  use.  His  services  are 
available  for  special  problems. 

Cooperative  problems  involving  pathology,  physiology,  and 
ecology  are  open  to  students  who  wish  to  expand  their  field  of  grad- 
uate training. 

An  unusually  good  library  of  entomological  literature  is  at  the 
disposal  of  students  interested  in  literature  compilation  or  statistical 
problems. 

One  of  the  best  forest  insect  collections  in  the  country  attracts 
students  interested  in  taxonomy  and  classification,  and  excellent 
optical  equipment  is  available  for  this  type  of  work  and  advanced 
work  in  specialized  histological  problems. 

FOREST  MANAGEMENT 

Advanced  students  interested  in  any  of  the  numerous  aspects  of 
management  of  forest  lands  are  given  opportunity  to  pursue  their 
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interests,  whether  broad  or  specialized  in  scope.  Graduate  instruction 
is  offered  in  tne  planning  of  forest  properties  lor  permanent  operation, 
methods  of  determining  growth  and  yield,  the  regulation  of  produc- 
tion and  harvesting,  a real  and  functional  control,  valuation  and 
appraisal,  business  management  concepts,  forest  policy  and  administra- 
tion, and  analyses  of  public  and  industrial  forestry  activities. 

The  faculty  promotes  the  fundamental  spirit  of  free  inquiry  into 
management  problems  of  interest  to  the  student.  In  regular  or  special 
courses  offered,  flexibility  is  available  for  the  capable  student  to  pursue 
further  studies  concerning  executive,  organizational,  and  legal  rela- 
tionships; budgetary,  fiscal,  and  personnel  aspects;  forest  measurement 
and  mapping;  engineering,  structures,  and  communications;  aerial 
photogrammetry  in  its  application  to  forest  management;  office  man- 
agement; statistics,  as  applied  to  forest  properties;  and  the  social  value 
of  forests. 

The  broad  resources  and  facilities  of  the  College  of  Forestry  and 
of  Syracuse  University  provide  unusual  opportunities  for  the  student 
to  pursue  his  interests  in  forest  management.  The  College  has  excep- 
tional facilities  for  studying  aerial  photogrammetry  and  its  use  in  the 
many  phases  of  handling  forest  properties.  Long-term  records  of  man- 
aged College  properties,  as  well  as  other  records  of  state  and  private 
holdings,  are  available  for  spqcial  studies.  Library  resources  are  un- 
usually complete. 

Graduate  study  programs  in  forest  management,  leading  to  the 
Master’s  and  Doctor’s  degrees,  are  developed  with  the  student  to  meet 
his  professional  needs  in  so  far  as  possible,  with  opportunity  and  en- 
couragement for  the  student  to  attain  both  a high  degree  of  general 
understanding  within  the  field  and  to  develop  recognized  proficiency 
in  one  or  more  segments  of  forest  management. 

FOREST  UTILIZATION 

The  Department  of  Forest  Utilization  offers  advanced  technical 
training  to  men  who  are  interested  in  becoming  supervisors,  salesmen, 
wood  engineers,  research  workers,  managers,  and  owners  of  sawmills, 
woodworking  factories,  treating  and  processing  plants,  and  many  ac- 
cessory industries  producing  wood  finishes,  woodworking  machines, 
glues  and  preservatives.  Men  trained  in  the  field  of  forest  utilization 
obtain  a basic  knowledge  of  wood  and  of  the  engineering  principles 
involved  in  manufacturing,  conditioning,  and  using  wood.  Those  in- 
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terested  in  commercial  and  business  aspects  may  emphasize  this  phase 
of  the  lumber  and  woodworking  industry. 

Programs  of  study  may  be  arranged  in  the  fields  of  primary 
processing,  such  as  logging,  lumber  or  veneer  manufacture  and  drying; 
the  subsequent  operations  of  machining,  gluing,  finishing,  and  preser- 
vation; sales  and  marketing  of  wood  products  including  retail  mer- 
chandising and  light  construction;  and  associated  technical  and  eco- 
nomic problems.  To  keep  pace  with  growing  demands  for  men  with 
engineering  training,  courses  are  offered  in  advance  wood  machining, 
applied  research  techniques,  and  industrial  engineering  including  pro- 
duction control,  motion  and  time  study,  materials  handling  and  plant 
layout,  and  quality  control. 

The  department  has  a teaching  and  research  staff  of  nine  mem- 
bers who  have  at  their  disposal  exceptionally  fine  facilities  designed 
especially  for  teaching  and  research,  including  the  equipment  listed 
below. 

For  primary  processing: 

A stationary  54-inch  circular  sawmill  with  variable  speed  head- 
saw  and  carriage  drives,  torque  meter,  strain  gauges,  oscillograph, 

3 - saw  edger,  and  a swingcut-off  saw. 

A battery  of  five  modem  dry  kilns,  one  40,000  bd.  ft.  and  four 
1000  bd.  ft.  capacity.  One  of  the  smaller  units  is  gas  and  oil  fired. 
All  are  equipped  with  either  internal  or  external  fan-motor  units  with 
variable  speed  adjustments. 

A 54-inch  rotary  veneer  lathe  with  a 36-inch  swing,  veneer  reel- 
ing and  unreeling  equipment,  semi-automatic  wet  clipper,  and  a 
veneer  dryer. 

For  secondary  conversion  and  manufacture: 

A woodworking  laboratory  of  5000  sq.  ft.  containing  all  modern 
production-size  machines  such  as  36-inch  bandsaw,  30-inch  surfacers, 

4- side  molder,  16-inch  jointers,  straight-line  rip  saw,  stroke  sander, 
50-inch  triple  drum  sander,  etc.  The  wood  machining  research  lab 
equipment  has  variable  speed  control  from  880  to  14,400  rpm. 

Plywood  and  wood  assembly  laboratories  have  a 3-opening  50  x 
50-inch  hydraulic  steam-heated  hot  press,  113-ton  18  x 18-inch  elec- 
trically heated  press,  glue  mixer  and  spreaders,  pneumatic  case  clamp, 
8-section  clamp  carrier,  dry  veneer  clipper,  tapeless  splicer,  bag  mold- 
ing cylinder,  and  auxiliary  equipment. 
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An  electronic  gluing  lab  containing  a 10  kw  Westinghouse  radio 
frequency  heat  generator,  a 5 kw  experimental  heat  generator,  and  1 
0.5  kw  portable  heat  generator;  a 24  x 36-inch  hydraulic  edge-gluing 
press;  and  equipment  for  measuring  the  dielectric  properties  of  wood, 
glue  and  wood-glue  combination. 

The  wood  finishing  laboratories  are  complete  with  both  dry  and 
water-wash  spray  booths  and  fully  equipped  with  latest  application 
and  testing  apparatus. 

A wood  treating  lab  for  impregnating  oil  and  salt  preservatives 
and  fire  retardants  by  any  standard  process  up  to  1000  lbs.  pressure 
in  five  retorts  of  12-inch  diam.  x 5 ft.  to  54-inch  diam.  x 12  ft.  Both 
preservation  testing  and  fire  testing  laboratories  have  standard  equip- 
ment for  studying  the  effects  of  treatments. 

Several  temperature-humidity  control  rooms  and  cabinets,  chem- 
ical laboratories  with  chemical  hood,  centrifuge,  viscometers,  pH  and 
gel-time  meters,  Rockwell  hardness  tester,  plywood  shear  testing  ap- 
paratus, Dillon  universal  tester,  weatherometer,  Baldwin  strain  indi- 
cator and  Stresscoat  equipment  for  tests  on  glues,  finishes,  preserva- 
tives, and  fire  retardants. 

A combined  industrial  engineering  and  marketing  laboratory  with 
models  and  facilities  for  studying  plant  layout,  material  handling, 
problems,  and  construction. 

Special  study  and  research  opportunities  exist  in  connection  with 
many  wood-using  industries.  Close  cooperation  is  maintained  between 
the  College  and  the  lumber  and  wood-processing  industries.  The  great 
volume  and  variety  of  forest  products  processed  within  New  York 
State  create  a most  favorable  situation  for  graduate  study  and  em- 
ployment in  forest  utilization. 

FOREST  ZOOLOGY 

Graduate  study  is  offered  in  various  phases  of  forest  zoology,  wild- 
life management  and  conservation  involving  both  terrestrial  and 
aquatic  environments. 

In  addition  to  those  of  the  Department  of  Forest  Zoology,  facili- 
ties available  for  graduate  students  include  the  Roosevelt  Station 
Library,  the  Archer  and  Anna  Huntington  Wildlife  Forest  Station, 
the  Tully  Forest,  and  various  wildlife  areas  of  the  State  and  Federal 
governments  in  central  New  York.  The  facilities  of  associated  depart- 
ments of  the  College  and  Syracuse  University  also  are  available  to 
students. 
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The  Roosevelt  Station  Library  contains  a large  assortment  of  pub- 
lications in  the  fields  of  forest  zoology  and  wildlife  conservation  and 
management.  It  regularly  receives  about  200  periodicals  dealing  with 
these  and  related  fields.  The  Archer  and  Anna  Huntington  Wildlife 
Forest  preserve  of  15,000  acres  in  the  north-central  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains is  devoted  to  wildlife  research  and  management.  The  research 
program  is  primarily  concerned  with  vertebrate  animals  and  their 
relation  to  and  effect  on  the  forest.  The  management  program  deals 
with  the  integration  and  coordination  of  the  management  of  all  the 
resources  of  the  forest,  including  timber,  wildlife,  watersheds,  recrea- 
tion, and  soils. 

The  Tully  Forest  is  a 2,171-acre  tract  located  about  twenty- three 
miles  south  of  the  campus.  It  is  typical  of  much  of  the  highlands  of 
this  vicinity:  at  present  it  is  a mixture  of  natural  hardwoods,  planta- 
tions, and  reverting  fields.  Three  cold-water  marsh  ponds  have  been 
established,  one  of  which  has  been  stocked  with  rainbow  trout.  The 
area  lends  itself  well  for  multiple-use  coordination  studies. 

Also  in  central  New  York  are  the  Conservation  Department’s 
Three  Rivers  Game  Management  Area  for  forest  and  farm  wildlife 
and  the  Federal  Montezuma  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Whenever  feasible,  graduate  students  are  encouraged  to  conduct 
their  thesis  research  on  the  various  College  properties;  although  State 
and  Federal-controlled  areas  or  even  private  holdings  may  be  used. 
Both  terrestrial  and  aquatic  environments  in  the  Syracuse  region  are 
so  diversified  that  the  student  has  ample  opportunities  to  select  desir- 
able sites  for  conducting  research  and  investigation. 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

Graduate  work  is  offered  men  interested  in  the  design,  construc- 
tion, and  administration  of  areas  used  for  varied  outdoor  recreation 
purposes.  Although  emphasis  is  usually  placed  on  the  development  of 
public  forest  and  park  lands,  the  landscape  design  principles  of  such 
work  are  applicable  to  a variety  of  land-planning  problems,  including 
related  city  and  regional  studies. 

The  facilities  of  the  College  as  a whole  plus  special  drafting 
rooms,  library  collections,  and  technical  equipment  are  available.  The 
College  is  well  located  for  graduate  study  of  park  and  recreation  areas. 
Units  under  the  administration  of  the  Central  New  York  State  Parks 
Commission  and  the  Finger  Lakes  Parks  Commission  are  easily  acces- 
sible. The  responsible  officials  are  cooperative. 
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Park,  recreation,  and  planning  personnel  in  the  City  of  Syracuse 
and  the  County  of  Onondaga  are  ready  to  aid  in  discussing  municipal 
and  regional  problems.  Recreational  facilities  within  the  Adirondack 
preserve  are  only  a few  hours’  travel  from  the  College. 

Planning  recreation  areas  necessitates  study  of  human  needs, 
existing  facilities,  financial  resources,  administrative  organization,  and 
site  factors.  Knowledge  and  ability  in  the  field  of  landscape  archi- 
tecture are  desirable.  A basic  understanding  of  the  principles  of  civil 
engineering,  forestry,  horticulture,  and  architecture  is  necessary.  The 
aim  is  to  achieve  attractive  solutions  which  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  practicality  and  efficiency.  Therefore,  appreciation  of  and  famili- 
arity with  esthetic  principles  should  lie  behind  planning  effort,  and 
are  essentials  in  a training  program. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture  at  the 
College  of  Forestry  is  comparable  with  the  training  given  at  any  of 
the  other  schools  of  landscape  architecture.  The  training  here,  how- 
ever, is  more  concerned  with  public  development  and  the  subsequent 
problems  of  administration. 

Undergraduate  training  in  landscape  architecture  or  park  man- 
agement minimizes  the  residence  requirements.  Men  trained  in  other 
professional  fields  usually  are  able  to  qualify  for  the  advanced  degree 
in  two  years. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  AND  FOREST 
EXTENSION 

Training  in  the  problems  and  techniques  of  public  relations  in 
forestry  is  offered  by  the  College  to  graduate  foresters.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  such  training,  for  which  a strong  need  has  been  voiced  by 
public  and  private  employers,  was  inaugurated  in  the  fall  of  1950. 
Supervision  of  students  is  shared  by  one  of  the  College’s  academic 
departments  and  the  Department  of  Forest  Extension. 

The  1911  charter  of  the  College  called  for  public  education  and 
information  activities.  The  Department  of  Forest  Extension  was 
created  in  1912  to  take  functional  responsibility  for  them.  It  draws 
upon  forty  years  of  experience,  therefore,  in  helping  to  train  men  for 
its  special  area  of  professional  forestry  endeavor.  At  present,  the  full- 
time extension  personnel  of  the  College  numbers  five  trained  foresters 
and  journalists.  The  special  extension  work  of  each  of  these  men  is 
the  source  of  significant,  practical  problems  assigned  graduate  students 
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in  the  program.  They  arrive  at  solutions,  which  are  tested  by  applica- 
tion, with  the  aid  of  members  of  the  department  responsible  for  the 
particular  activity. 

Besides  direct  participation  in  the  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Forest  Extension,  students  take  other  appropriate  courses  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Forestry  and  in  Syracuse  University’s  schools  of  journalism 
and  speech,  with  which  are  coordinated  the  training  services  of  the 
University’s  Radio-Television  Center. 

In  realizing  the  objectives  of  the  training  program  (and  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Department  of  Forest  Extension),  the  following  media 
are  used:  educational  lectures,  exhibits,  publications,  news  releases, 
radio  broadcasts,  telecasts,  short  courses  for  business  and  industry  men, 
group  and  individual  conferences  and  counsel,  correspondence,  slides, 
and  films. 


CHEMISTRY  OF  WOOD,  POLYMERS 
AND  PLASTICS 

The  chemistry  of  cellulose  and  other  wood  products  was  empha- 
sized early  in  the  history  of  this  College,  and  College  personnel  were 
active  in  establishing  the  Cellulose  Division  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society.  Because  of  the  importance  of  wood  as  a source  of  polymeric 
materials  and  because  of  the  increasing  use  of  synthetic  polymers 
(plastics,  rubbers,  fibers,  films,  coatings,  resins,  and  glues)  in  conjunc- 
tion with  wood  and  paper  products,  the  emphasis  of  the  Department 
of  Forest  Chemistry  has  broadened  to  include  the  chemistry  of  both 
synthetic  and  natural  high  polymers  and  related  subjects. 

The  Department  of  Forest  Chemistry  offers  programs  in  chemistry 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
including  in  both  cases  a required  research  project  and  thesis.  Typi- 
cally, a student  at  the  Master’s  level  may  choose  to  emphasize  (a)  the 
organic  chemistry  of  polymers,  (b)  the  physical  chemistry  of  polymers, 
or  (c)  plastics  technology.  Only  the  first  two  fields  are  acceptable  for 
work  leading  toward  a Doctor’s  degree.  A program  of  courses  and 
research  will  then  be  decided  upon  by  the  student  and  his  major  pro- 
fessor, which  will  include  specialized  courses  in  polymer  and  wood 
chemistry,  and  plastics  technology  as  well  as  basic  chemistry  courses 
at  Syracuse  University. 

Basic  research  in  problems  of  organic  and  physical  chemistry  is 
also  a function  of  the  Department.  Such  studies  outside  the  field  of 
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polymer  chemistry  currently  include,  for  example,  photo-chemistry, 
plant  bio-chemistry,  and  the  chemistry  of  minor  wood  components. 
Current  research  with  a physico-chemical  emphasis  includes:  kinetics 
of  polymerization,  permeability  of  polymer  films  to  gases,  free  radical 
reactions,  ionic  polymerization  and  bond  disociation  energies.  Research 
with  an  organic  emphasis  includes  the  synthesis  of  special  polymer 
types  such  as  branched,  graft,  block,  and  optically  active  polymers; 
the  structure  and  methods  of  degradation  of  polymeric  wood  compo- 
nents including  lignin;  the  chemistry  of  pulping  processes;  and  cel- 
lulose derivative  studies.  Plastics  technology  research  includes  the  com- 
bination of  resins  to  cellulose  fibers,  by  beater  addition  and  other 
techniques,  the  coating  of  paper  by  polymers,  molding,  kinetics  of 
emulsion  polymerization,  kinetics  of  solution  polymerization,  formation 
of  polyesters  and  adhesive  studies. 

Graduate  research  laboratories  in  the  new  Hugh  P.  Baker  Labo- 
ratory are  well  equipped  with  the  necessary  apparatus  and  instruments 
for  organic  and  physical  chemical  research  on  cellulose,  lignin,  wood, 
and  polymers.  In  addition,  there  are  plastics  technology  laboratories 
equipped  with  resin-making,  milling  and  sheeting,  extruding  and 
molding  apparatus  and  special  plastics  testing  instruments.  Special 
tools  for  scientific  research  include  an  ultradeentrifuge,  infra-red  and 
recording  ultraviolet  instruments,  mass  spectrometer,  light  scattering 
apparatus,  electron  microscope,  X-ray  diffraction  machine,  flash 
photolysis  equipment,  and  apparatus  for  studies  involving  radioactive 
materials. 

PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY 

The  development  of  a program  in  forestry  education  for  students 
who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  professional  positions  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  and  other  chemical  wood-using  industries  was  pioneered  by 
the  College  of  Forestry.  A department  was  organized  in  1920  to 
develop  and  carry  out  such  a program.  In  the  past  thirty-four  years 
it  has  maintained  a singularly  high  position  in  technical  education. 
Graduates  of  this  specialized  training  have  been  in  consistent  demand 
by  industry  throughout  the  world. 

Research  in  pulp,  paper,  and  related  fields  and  the  utilization  of 
resins  and  plastics  in  conjunction  with  pulp  and  paper  has  also  been 
pioneered  by  the  department  at  the  College.  This  research  has  been 
coordinated  with  a chemical-engineering  type  of  training  for  under- 
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graduate  and  graduate  students.  An  example  of  the  type  of  research 
carried  on  at  the  College  is  the  current  cooperative  program  with  the 
Empire  State  Paper  Research  Associates.  This  eight-year  project  has 
led  to  the  development  of  a commercially  practical  method  for  the 
mechanical  pulping  of  hardwoods.  The  extent  of  this  research  pro- 
gram was  impressively  revealed  in  February  1950,  when  the  College 
announced  the  development  of  the  chemigroundwood  process.  Recent 
outstanding  developments  in  chemically  pulping  hardwoods  have  been 
reported  by  this  group.  One  of  the  unusual  features  of  this  work  is  the 
low  chemical  consumption  and  high  pulp  qualities  obtained  by  treat- 
ing hardwood  chips  by  this  process. 

The  pulp  and  paper  laboratories  are  equipped  with  several  small 
stainless-steel  vertical  digesters  and  a stainless-steel  rotary  digester  for 
the  chemical  pulping  of  wood.  Thoroughly  equipped  laboratories  for 
pulp  purification,  pulp  testing  and  complete  physical  evaluation  of 
pulps  are  available,  and  chemical  laboratories  for  chemical  evalua- 
tions of  pulp,  paper,  resins,  and  wood. 

In  addition  to  the  small-scale  equipment,  the  pulp  and  paper 
laboratory  also  contains  one  of  the  best  equipped  pilot-plant  units  of 
its  kind:  a complete  small-scale  pulp  and  paper  mill.  The  equipment 
includes  a 65-cubic-foot  stainless-steel  digester,  a Great  Northern  type 
wood-pulp  grinder,  a hydro-pulper,  a Sprout- Waldron  attrition  mill, 
a Centricleaner,  a multiple  bedplate  Jones-Bertrams  beater,  Dirtecs, 
a 52-inch  duplex  Fourdrinier  machine  equipped  with  a Sandy  Hill 
Bertrams  flow  distributor,  and  a five-vat  cylinder  machine.  This  equip- 
ment is  supplemented  by  the  usual  pulp  and  paper  mill  accessories 
such  as  jordans,  stock  chests,  screens,  washers,  and  paper-finishing 
equipment.  These  facilities  are  used  extensively  for  both  academic  and 
industrial  research  programs. 

SILVICULTURE 

Graduate  study  programs  in  all  phases  of  silviculture  are  available 
in  the  department.  Emphasis  may  be  placed  on  fundamental  biological 
relationships  or  on  applications  in  the  forest  according  to  the  needs 
and  interest  of  the  student.  Study  programs  may  be  coordinated  with 
other  areas  of  specialization  through  the  close  cooperation  that  is 
maintained  between  the  Silviculture  Department  and  the  departments 
in  the  biological  and  resource  management  divisions  of  the  college. 
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Programs  within  the  department  can  be  developed  in  one  or  more 
of  the  following:  silvics,  practice  of  silviculture,  forest  soils,  soil  con- 
servation, forest  tree  nursery  practice,  reforestation,  forest  tree  seed, 
fire  control,  forest  influences,  watershed  management,  forest  tree  im- 
provement, and  applied  forest  tree  genetics.  Well-equipped  labora- 
tories, and  greenhouse  facilities  are  available  for  graduate  student  use. 

A ninety-acre  college-owned  experimental  area,  including  an 
operating  forest  tree  nursery,  is  located  within  three  miles  of  the 
campus.  The  2000-acre  Tully  Forest,  located  twenty  miles  from  Syra- 
cuse, provides  plantation  and  wood  lot  problems  typical  of  Southern 
New  York  conditions.  In  addition,  four  experimental  forests  in  the 
Adirondacks,  totaling  about  20,000  acres,  offer  problems  in  white  pine, 
northern  hardwood,  and  spruce-fir  silviculture.  The  department  mem- 
bers are  responsible  for  a research  program  of  considerable  extent, 
some  phase  of  which  frequently  proves  to  be  of  special  interest  to  the 
graduate  students. 

Located  within  convenient  traveling  distance  of  the  college  are 
numerous  natural  forests  representing  a wide  variety  of  types,  and 
forest  plantations  of  various  species  and  ages. 

WOOD  TECHNOLOGY 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Wood  Technology  is  to  develop 
graduates  who  understand  the  chemical  and  physical  properties,  the 
engineering  and  the  microscopic  structure  of  wood,  and  who  can  take 
their  places  as  wood  engineers  and  wood  chemists  in  the  forest  products 
industries.  Knowledge  of  wood  is  now  at  the  stage  where  important 
advancement  both  in  research  and  production  technology  must  depend 
on  the  ability  of  trained  men  capable  of  interpreting  characteristics  of 
wood  in  terms  of  the  sciences  and  engineering. 

In  training  graduate  students  in  wood  technology  the  funda- 
mental approach  is  stressed.  Students  must  become  well  grounded  in 
mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry  as  well  as  in  a knowledge  of  wood 
itself.  An  analytical  mind  is  required  because  a wood  technologist  is  an 
engineer,  a chemist,  or  an  anatomist  possessing  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  wood  as  an  organic  raw  product. 

The  fundamental  approach  guides  the  selection  of  research  prob- 
lems. These  range  from  studies  of  the  effect  of  growth  conditions  on 
wood  quality  and  anatomical  variation  to  dielectric  properties  and 
moisture  relations  of  wood  and  the  determination  of  its  strength 
properties  by  vibration  techniques  as  well  as  the  usual  methods. 
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There  is  available  an  extensive  general  collection  of  foreign  and 
domestic  wood  samples  comprising  around  16,000  authentic  specimens. 
For  the  examination  and  study  of  wood  at  high  magnification,  the 
student  has  at  his  disposal  research  microscopes  of  all  types — including 
an  electron  microscope — and  the  most  modern  photomicrographic 
equipment.  A wide  range  of  strength-testing  machines,  conditioning 
chambers,  and  related  facilities  are  available  for  making  strength  tests 
of  wood  and  of  wood  assemblies,  determining  the  interrelationship  of 
its  various  physical  properties,  and  for  observing  experimentally  the 
effect  of  stresses  on  structural  members.  Equipment  is  likewise  avail- 
able for  measuring  important  physical  properties  such  as  the  behavior 
of  wood  subjected  to  sonic  and  ultrasonic  vibrations,  the  electrical 
and  thermal  conductivity  of  wood,  moisture  relation  of  wood,  and 
other  qualities.  Facilities  are  available  for  constructing  special  equip- 
ment for  research. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  GRADUATE 
STUDY 

Graduate  study  at  the  College  of  Forestry  comes  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  individual  departments.  General  administration 
of  graduate  work,  in  conformance  with  standards  and  procedures 
established  by  the  faculty,  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Associate  Dean 
of  Graduate  Studies.  He  is  assisted  by  a faculty  graduate  committee 
which  develops  and  recommends  policies  and  procedures  for  graduate 
study.  Through  the  Office  of  Graduate  Studies,  this  committee  reviews 
applications,  grants  formal  admissions,  recommends  students  for  assist- 
antship,  fellowship  and  scholarship  awards,  keeps  records,  approves 
programs  of  study,  reviews  the  scholarship  of  and  counsels  each  stu- 
dent, and  otherwise  facilitates  graduate  work  at  the  College. 


ADMISSION 

Admission  to  full  graduate  standing  is  granted  applicants  who 
have  completed  undergraduate  education  in  forestry  at  an  accredited 
institution  or  who  are  graduates  from  a college  or  university  of  recog- 
nized standing  with  an  acceptable  preparation  in  fields  related  to  the 
department  of  his  proposed  major  study.  The  applicant  must  have 
maintained  a B or  80  per  cent  academic  average  throughout  his  under- 
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graduate  training.  Priority  in  admission  is  given  applicants  who  have 
high  scholastic  standing. 

Graduates  from  colleges  or  universities  of  accredited  standing 
with  acceptable  preparation  in  the  fundamental  sciences  or  in  forestry 
who  did  not  maintain  a B or  higher  average  may  be  given  full  grad- 
uate standing.  Such  approval  is  granted  when  the  applicant  has  shown 
outstanding  competence  in  his  specialized  field,  or  when  he  has  clearly 
demonstrated  in  other  ways  that  he  is  able  to  do  graduate-level  work. 

Men  unable  to  meet  these  requirements  may,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  College,  be  granted  provisional  status  as  graduate  students.  Such 
students  have  two  semesters  to  prove  that  they  are  capable  of  handling 
graduate  work.  Graduate-level  courses  they  take  while  provisionally 
admitted  will  count  toward  a graduate  degree  if  a grade  of  B or  A 
is  earned. 

The  College  provides  a special  form  for  application  for  graduate 
work.  Requests  for  additional  information  and  applications  for  ad- 
mission should  be  addressed  to  the  Associate  Dean  for  Graduate 
Studies,  State  University  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University, 
Syracuse  10,  New  York. 

STUDENTS  FROM  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

Because  the  needs  of  world  forestry  are  well  recognized,  citizens 
of  other  countries  are  welcome  at  the  State  University  College  of 
Forestry  at  Syracuse  University.  They  will  be  accepted  for  graduate 
study  under  two  special  conditions.  First,  they  must  show  satisfactory 
evidence  that  they  have  completed  studies  in  their  major  field,  equiva- 
lent to  a Bachelor’s  degree  from  an  accredited  American  institution 
and  with  a scholastic  record  equivalent  to  a B average.  Second,  they 
must  supply  a certificate  showing  that  they  can  speak  and  read  English 
well  enough  to  pass  graduate  courses  in  their  technical  field. 

The  College,  through  Syracuse  University  facilities,  makes  special 
effort  to  aid  foreign  students  in  overcoming  any  remaining  language 
and  other  difficulties  that  may  hinder  their  work.  This  effort  to  help 
them  become  adjusted  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  they  are 
treated  as  a special  group.  Instead  foreign  students  are  encouraged  to 
find  rooms  and  friends  among  the  general  student  body,  so  that  they 
and  the  other  students  may  profit  mutually  to  the  maximum  degree 
from  their  sojourn  in  the  United  States. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

The  College  confers  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Science,  Master  of 
Forestry,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  upon  students  who  have  qualified 
for  them  by  completing  required  courses  of  study. 

Graduate  programs  are  flexible  and  individual.  Each  program  is 
planned  by  the  student  and  his  major  professor  to  meet  the  student’s 
particular  needs.  He  must  sometimes  include  undergraduate  courses 
for  which  no  graduate  credit  can  be  given.  In  every  case  emphasis  is 
placed  on  outlining  a study  program  leading  to  a high  level  of  achieve- 
ment rather  than  on  completing  prescribed  courses  as  such. 

A student  expecting  to  take  a degree  at  the  end  of  two  semesters 
in  residence  must  have  his  entire  program  planned  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  the  academic  year.  It  must  be  approved  by  the  major 
professor  and  by  the  Graduate  Office.  Once  approved,  the  program 
is  to  be  followed  except  for  changes  recommended  by  the  major  pro- 
fessor and  approved  by  the  Committee. 

Master  of  Science  and  Master  of  Forestry  degrees.  All  programs 
leading  to  these  degrees  require  at  least  thirty  hours  of  graduate  credit. 
Aside  from  this  requirement,  programs  are  worked  out  flexibly  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  student  and  his  department  and  major  field  of 
study. 

Normally,  graduate-level  course  work  (passed  with  a grade  of  at 
least  B)  takes  up  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  The  remaining  credit- 
hour  requirement  is  met  by  submitting  an  original  thesis  based  on 
investigation  and  research.  Acceptance  of  the  thesis  depends  on  clear 
demonstration  of  the  student’s  ability  to  search  and  evaluate  pertinent 
literature  independently,  to  plan  and  carry  through  independent  in- 
vestigation, to  interpret  the  significance  of  his  findings,  and  to  present 
his  subject  in  a well-organized,  lucid,  and  scholarly  report.  To  the 
satisfaction  of  a special  faculty  committee,  the  student  must  further 
pass  a written  or  oral  examination  in  which  he  demonstrates  his 
knowledge  of  related  subject  areas  and  defends  his  thesis. 

Candidates  for  the  Master’s  degrees  must  spend  at  least  two 
semesters  in  residence  at  the  College  of  Forestry. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree.  The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  is 
conferred  on  students  who  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  ninety 
hours  of  graduate  credit  passed  with  grade  A or  B.  A student  holding 
a Master’s  degree  may  be  allowed  up  to  thirty  hours  of  credit  toward 
the  ninety  required  for  the  doctorate. 
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A doctorate  thesis  is  to  be  prepared,  normally  representing  be- 
tween twenty-four  and  thirty-six  hours  of  graduate  credit.  The  student 
must  pass  a comprehensive  examination  covering  his  field  and,  in  a 
somewhat  broader  manner,  allied  fields  before  being  admitted  to  can- 
didacy for  the  doctorate.  He  must  also  pass  a final  oral  examination 
defending  his  thesis  and  covering  his  major  and  minor  fields  of  study. 

In  addition,  the  student  must  demonstrate  reading  knowledge  of 
two  foreign  languages  in  which  pertinent  literature  appears.  At  the 
discretion  of  the  major  department  and  on  approval  of  the  Graduate 
Office,  demonstrated  knowledge  of  statistics  may  be  substituted  for  one 
foreign  language.  Courses  taken  to  acquire  a reading  knowledge  of  a 
language  or  working  knowledge  of  statistics  may  not  be  accepted  for 
graduate  credit. 

A candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  with  only  a Bachelor  degree 
must  be  in  residence  for  at  least  two  academic  years  (four  semesters). 
A candidate  having  the  Master  degree  must  be  in  residence  for  at  least 
one  full  academic  year. 

The  requirements  outlined  govern  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 
Unusual  stress  is  placed  on  the  quality  of  work  for  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree.  The  student  is  required  to  penetrate  the  frontier 
of  human  knowledge  in  his  particular  field,  and  to  make  a definite 
contribution  to  this  knowledge.  In  his  search  and  evaluation  of  litera- 
ture, in  his  planning,  execution,  and  interpretation  of  his  own  research, 
and  in  his  thesis  covering  work  done,  he  is  required  to  demonstrate 
original  scholarship  of  a high  order.  The  quality  of  scholarship  out- 
weighs the  number  of  credits  as  the  criterion  for  granting  the  degree. 


INDUSTRIAL  AND  GOVERNMENT 
RESEARCH  COOPERATION 

Located  in  central  New  York,  the  College  of  Forestry  has  easy 
access  to  numerous  varied  wood-using  industries,  to  a diversity  of 
forest  types  and  management  practices,  and  to  intensively  developed 
forest  recreation. 

The  College  of  Forestry  cooperates  closely  with  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  the  State  Conser- 
vation Department,  the  State  Department  of  Education  of  which  it 
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is  a part,  and  the  State  Department  of  Commerce.  Joint  projects 
include  various  educational,  research,  and  demonstration  programs 
involving  forestry,  forest  products,  and  land  use. 

Among  federal  agencies  working  with  the  College  on  research  are 
the  Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Divisions  of  Forest 
Entomology  and  Forest  Pathology  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Office  of  Ordnance  Re- 
search of  the  Army,  the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  the  U.  S.  Army 
Quartermaster  Corps,  and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Close  educational  and  research  relations  prevail  with  various 
private  timberland  owners  and  related  wood-using  industries  of  New 
York  and  other  states.  Some  sponsor  research  and  research  fellowships 
at  the  College.  These  relations  exist  both  on  an  individual  company 
basis  and  through  such  associations  as  the  Empire  State  Paper  Re- 
search Associates,  Inc.,  the  Northeastern  Lumber  Manufacturers’  As- 
sociation, the  Northeastern  Retail  Lumber  Dealers  Association,  the 
American  Pulpwood  Association,  and  others.  This  intimate  relation- 
ship with  many  wood-using  and  related  industries  often  is  of  special 
value  in  providing  opportunities  for  graduate  students  to  study  prob- 
lems in  the  industry. 

Professional  and  technical  organizations,  such  as  the  Technical 
Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  and  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society,  also  sponsor  research  at  the  College  as  do  private  research 
foundations,  such  as  Research  Corporation. 

College  faculty  members  are  members  and  officers  of  various  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  societies  interested  in  professional  advancement 
and  research.  Many  of  these  organizations  sponsor  conferences,  re- 
search, or  special  educational  programs  in  cooperation  with  the  Col- 
lege. The  organizations  include  the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Industry,  National  Shade  Tree  Conference,  Forestry  Divi- 
sion of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations, 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  American  Chemical  Society,  American 
Institute  of  Park  Executives,  Forest  Products  Research  Society,  North- 
eastern Wood  Utilization  Council,  Wildlife  Society,  Association  of 
Game  and  Fish  Administrators,  Wildlife  Management  Institute, 
Society  of  Sigma  Xi,  Society  of  American  Foresters,  American  Geo- 
physical Union,  National  Association  of  Furniture  Manufacturers,  and 
others. 
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FEES  AND  EXPENSES* 


Students  who,  for  at  least  twelve  months  prior  to  registration,  have 
been  bona  fide  residents  of  New  York  State,  are  exempt  from  paying 


tuition. 

Fees  for  graduate  work  are  as  follows: 

Non-resident  tuition,  per  semester  (not  assessed  against 

holders  of  graduate  fellowships) $150.00 

Non-resident  tuition,  per  semester  (assessed  against  holders 

of  graduate  fellowships  and  tuition  scholarships) 5.00 

General  fee — for  library,  health,  infirmary,  physical  training, 
recreation  and  special  testing  services  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, and  for  student  activities 45.00 

College  fee,  per  semester  (not  assessed  against  holders  of 
regular  graduate  fellowships  or  those  who  pay  the  non- 
resident tuition  fee) 30.00 

Commencement  fee  (must  be  paid  before  graduation) 15.00 


Foreign  students  are  required  to  take  out  a student’s  accident 
and  sickness  policy  with  the  Institute  of  International  Education,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  The  premium  for  this  policy  is  $27.20  per  calendar  year, 
or  $15.50  for  6 months.  Instead  of  the  General  Fee  shown  above, 
foreign  students  pay  an  Infirmary  fee  of  $20  per  semester  and  a 
student  activities  fee  of  $7.50  per  semester. 

Living  expenses  at  Syracuse  cannot  be  accurately  predicted  in 
view  of  the  rapid  changes  in  prices  that  have  occurred  during  the  last 
few  years.  However,  charges  during  the  school  year  1956-57  may  be 
used  as  a guide.  Many  graduate  students  were  placed  in  private  homes 
where  prices  were  generally  $6  for  a single  room,  and  $10  per  week 
or  more  for  a double  room.  Students  were  eligible  to  purchase  meal 
tickets  from  the  University  for  $13.75  per  week.  This  ticket  paid  for 
all  meals  during  the  week  except  Sunday-night  supper.  In  addition, 
expenses  for  textbooks  and  supplies  average  $50  or  more  a year.  Per- 
sonal expenses  vary  from  $75  up  depending  on  a student’s  needs 
and  tastes. 

PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES 

Make  all  checks  or  money  orders  payable  for  exact  amount  due. 

Checks  for  fees , and  for  tuition  of  out-of-state  students , should  be 
made  payable  to  College  of  Forestry. 

* All  these  costs  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change. 
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Checks  for  room  and  board  in  Syracuse  University  housing  should 
be  made  payable  to  Syracuse  U nicer sity. 

HOUSING 

The  College  of  Forestry  operates  no  dormitories  or  student  resi- 
dences. These  are  available  through  the  facilities  of  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity. Married  students  are  certified  to  the  Syracuse  University  Housing 
Office,  through  which  the  University  operates  dwelling  units  for 
families  with  and  without  children.  Veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  and  her  allies  are  given  priority. 

ASSISTANTSHIPS,  FELLOWSHIPS, 

AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  College  has  a number  of  assistantships,  fellowships  and 
scholarships  available  for  properly  qualified  students.  The  application 
form  covers  application  for  admission  and  for  an  assistantship  or  fel- 
lowship if  desired.  An  application  form  for  a tuition  scholarship  will 
be  supplied  upon  request. 

College  assistantships  and  fellowships  vary  in  number  from  year 
to  year.  During  the  academic  year  1957-58  it  is  expected  that  twenty- 
four  fellowships  will  be  available. 

Assistantships  and  fellowship  awards  are  based  upon  demonstrated 
scholarship  and  value  of  services  rendered  to  the  College.  Holders  of 
assistantships  and  fellowships  are  provided  working  space,  laboratories, 
and  other  privileges. 

COLLEGE  ASSISTANTSHIPS  AND  FELLOWSHIPS 

Assistantships  and  fellowships  are  awarded  students  of  demon- 
strated scholarship  whose  training  fits  them  to  assist  in  teaching,  labo- 
ratory work  and  research  in  the  College.  Stipends  vary  in  amount  from 
$1300  to  $1500  for  the  academic  year  (two  semesters).  A few  cover  a 
full  year  of  twelve  months. 

Tuition  and  fees  of  $350  per  academic  year  are  furnished  free  to 
holders  of  assistantships  and  fellowships,  making  the  total  value  of 
each  award  $1650  to  $2050.  Holders  of  College  assistantships  aid  in 
laboratory,  field,  and  classroom  instruction,  or  in  College  research 
work,  for  a maximum  of  fifteen  hours  per  week.  Such  work  may  pre- 
vent the  student  from  carrying  more  than  twelve  hours  of  course  work, 
the  minimum  required  for  full-time  graduate  students. 
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SPECIAL  FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowships  sponsored  by  industries  and  associations  are  available, 
mainly  in  the  Department  of  Forest  Chemistry.  These  carry  stipends 
beginning  at  $2000.  College  assistance  responsibilities  are  limited. 
Holders  of  these  special  fellowships  are  required  to  confine  the  major 
part  of  their  research  activities  to  definitely  specified  fields. 

TUITION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Tuition  scholarships  may  be  awarded  to  students  not  residents  of 
New  York  State.  These  scholarships  do  not  cover  a token  tuition  fee 
of  $5,  the  Student  Activities  fee  of  $7.50,  nor  the  fee  to  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity of  $37.50  (for  foreign  students,  the  infirmary  fee). 

OTHER  FORMS  OF  SELF-SUPPORT 

Graduate  students  without  fellowships  may  be  employed  at  an 
hourly  rate  for  assistance  in  teaching,  research,  and  other  College 
activities.  The  amount  of  such  work  varies  from  year  to  year.  Hourly 
employment  provides  lower  income  than  that  available  from  fellow- 
ships, and  such  employment  does  not  include  free  tuition. 

Graduate  students  sometimes  find  other  means  of  self-support. 
Employment  on  a part-time  basis  may  be  sought  through  the  Syracuse 
University  Appointment  Office  and  through  the  Placement  Office  of 
the  College  of  Forestry. 
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Descriptions  of  Courses 


The  number  of  credit  hours  appears  after  the  course  title.  A credit 
hour  means  one  recitation  (or  lecture)  hour  per  week.  Three  labora- 
tory hours  are  equivalent  to  one  lecture  hour.  The  roman  numeral 
following  the  description  indicates  the  semester  in  which  the  course 
is  given. 

Courses  numbered  1 to  99  carry  undergraduate  credit  only. 
Courses  numbered  100  to  199  are  primarily  for  undergraduates,  but 
may  be  approved  for  graduate  credit.  Courses  numbered  200  to  299 
are  primarily  for  graduate  students. 


ALPHABETICAL  ARRANGEMENT  AS  ITALICIZED  Page 

Accounting  88 

Botany  (Forest  Botany) 89 

Chemistry  (Forest  Chemistry) 91 

Economics  (Forest  Economics) 94 

English  and  Speech 96 

Entomology  (Forest  Entomology) 97 

General  Forestry 99 

Landscape  Architecture 101 

Drawing  101 

Landscape  Architecture 101 

Management  (Forest  Management) 104 

Pulp  and  Paper  Technology 106 

Silviculture  109 

Utilization  (Forest  Utilization) 112 

Wood  Technology 115 

Zoology  (Forest  Zoology) 118 


ACCOUNTING 


1.  Elementary  Accounting  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Two  two-hour  sessions  of  lecture,  discussion  and  laboratory.  The  funda- 
mentals of  accounting  are  described  and  applied  to  businesses  operating  as 
sole  proprietorships,  partnerships,  and  trading  and  manufacturing  corporations. 
Topics  include:  the  recording  and  bookkeeping  process,  adjusting  entries,  work 
sheet,  financial  statements,  depreciation,  depletion,  introductory  analyses  and 
interpretation  of  financial  statements  and  problems  of  valuation. — I and  II. 
Mr.  Belanger. 
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BOTANY  (FOREST  BOTANY) 


1.  Forest  Botany  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Forest  Botany. 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  A general  survey  of  the 
plant  kingdom,  beginning  with  lower  forms;  followed  by  a general  study  of 
plant  life  with  special  reference  to  seed  plants.  Principles  underlying  life  proc- 
esses and  practical  relationships  of  plant  science  emphasized. — I and  II.  Mr. 
Morrison,  Mr.  Valentine,  and  Staff. 

2.  Dendrology  Credit  2 hours  each  semester 

One  lecture/discussion  hour  and  one  three-hour  laboratory/field  trip  each 
week.  Field  study,  identification,  taxonomy,  and  elementary  silvics  of  North 
American  forest  trees,  with  special  emphasis  on  species  native  to  the  north- 
eastern United  States  or  of  particular  economic  importance. — I and  II.  Messrs. 
Morrison  and  Ketchledge. 

3.  Dendrology  Credit  2 hours 

One  lecture/discussion  hour  and  one  three-hour  laboratory/field  trip  each 
week.  Field  study,  identification,  and  taxonomy  of  economically  important 
trees  of  North  America. — I.  Mr.  Ketchledge. 

10.  Plant  Physiology  Credit  2 hours 

A lecture  course  dealing  with  nutrition,  metabolism  and  growth  in  living 
plants.  Fundamental  activities  and  processes  of  living  trees. — I.  Mr.  Wilcox. 

11.  Plant  Physiology  Credit  1 hour 

A laboratory  course  to  be  taken  concurrently  with  F Bot  10.  The  experi- 
mental study  of  plant  functions  and  processes. — I.  Mr.  Wilcox. 

40.  Forest  Pathology  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Major  diseases  of  forest 
trees  with  special  emphasis  on  their  identification  and  controls. — I.  Mr.  Silver- 
borg.  Prerequisites:  F Bot  10,  WT  3. 

41.  Forest  Pathology  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  The  major  types  of 
wood  deterioration  and  the  principles  of  control  with  special  emphasis  on  lum- 
ber discolorations,  heartrot,  and  decay  in  forest  products. — I.  Mr.  Zabel.  Pre- 
requisite WT  3. 

42.  Shade  Tree  Diseases  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Common  fungus  diseases 
of  shade  and  ornamental  trees. — II.  Mr.  Hirt.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  10.  Open 
only  to  majors  in  Landscape  and  Recreational  Management. 
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43.  Pulp  and  Paper  Microbiology  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  History  of  microbiology; 
basic  roles  of  micro-organisms  in  nature;  general  morphology  and  classifica- 
tion of  micro-organisms;  structure,  growth,  reproduction,  and  basic  metabolism 
of  bacteria,  algae,  and  fungi;  effect  of  environmental  factors  on  growth  of 
micro-organisms;  principles  and  methods  of  chemical  protection;  organisms 
associated  with  slime  development  in  paper  mills  and  its  control;  fermentation 
industries;  principal  diseases  of  pulpwood  tree  species;  deterioration  of  pulp- 
wood  with  methods  of  control;  and  effects  of  decay  on  pulp  and  paper. — II. 
Mr.  Zabel.  Prerequisite:  WT  3. 

105.  Fundamentals  of  Genetics  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  This  course  is  designed 
for  forest  biologists  and  uses  animal  and  plant  living  systems  to  present  the 
general  principles  of  heredity.  A comprehensive  coverage  of  genetics  is  given 
with  emphasis  on  applications  in  forestry.  The  role  of  genetics  in  forest  research 
will  be  stressed. — I.  Mr.  Valentine.  Prerequisites:  F Bot  1,  F Zoo  1. 

110.  Advanced  Plant  Physiology  Credit  3 hours 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Advanced  study  of  plant  activities  and  require- 
ments with  special  reference  to  forest  trees. — I.  Mr.  Wilcox.  Prerequisite: 
F Bot  10. 

120.  Systematic  Botany  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Identification,  nomen- 
clature and  classification  of  flowering  plants  with  special  emphasis  on  the  local 
flora  and  on  developing  the  ability  to  classify  the  plants  of  any  region. — II.  Mr. 
Morrison.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  2 or  3 or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

130.  Forest  Ecology  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory/field  trips.  Classification 
and  distribution  of  North  American  forests.  Geography  and  history  of  impor- 
tant forest  formations.  Structure  and  dynamics  of  vegetational  types.  Plant  suc- 
cession and  indicator  species.  Plant  ecological  methods.  Selected  readings  from 
important  ecological  works. — II.  Mr.  Ketchledge.  Prerequisites:  F Bot  2,  Silv  1. 


140.  Phytopathological  Methods  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Laboratory  and  lectures.  Phytopathological  techniques  used  in  growing 
fungi,  studying  their  physiology,  and  the  principles  of  bioassay.  Field  techniques 
used  in  the  study  of  tree  disease. — II.  Mr.  Silverborg.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  40 
or  41. 

150.  General  Mycology  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  General  survey  of  structure,  systematics,  and  activi- 
ties of  fungi,  with  particular  reference  to  forestry  problems  and  human  welfare. 
— II.  Mr.  Lowe.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  1. 
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200.  Forest  Botany  Seminar  Credit  1 hour 

Assigned  reports  and  round-table  discussion  of  current  topics  in  plant 
science. — II.  Staff. 

201.  Research  in  Forest  Botany  Credit  hours  arranged  according 
to  nature  of  problem 

Advanced  study  and  research  problems  in  forest  and  products  pathology, 
tree  physiology,  mycology,  ecology,  taxonomy,  and  genetics.  One  typewritten 
report  (original  and  one  carbon)  required. — I and  II.  Staff. 

212.  Agrostology  Credit  1 hour 

Advanced  study  in  morphology,  ecology,  and  systematics  of  grasses,  with 
special  emphasis  on  important  forage  species. — I.  Mr.  Morrison.  Prerequisite: 
F Bot  120.  Open  to  undergraduates  by  permission  of  instructor. 

215.  Advanced  Forest  Pathology  Credit  2 hours 

Lecture,  conference,  and  laboratory.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Advanced 
studies  in  forest  pathology  and  deterioration  of  forest  products. — II.  Messrs. 
Zabel  and  Silverborg.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  40  or  41. 

218.  Advanced  Mycology  Credit  2 or  3 hours  each  semester 

Intensive  study  of  selected  groups,  and  advanced  work  with  literature 
sources  and  research  procedures  in  the  study  of  fungi. — I and  II.  Mr.  Lowe. 

225.  T hesis  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged — I and  II.  Staff. 


CHEMISTRY  (FOREST  CHEMISTRY) 


20.  Organic  Chemistry  for  Foresters  Credit  4 hours  each 
semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Elementary  chemistry  of 
aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds  with  special  emphasis  on  carbohydrates. 
Nomenclature  of  simple  compounds  and  reactions  of  common  functional 
groups.  Modem  theoretical  concepts.  Laboratory  techniques,  synthesis,  identi- 
fication, and  a special  problem. — I and  II.  Mr.  Abrahamson.  Prerequisite: 
Chem  6. 

109.  Introduction  to  Research  Credit  1 hour  first  semester,  3 to 
6 hours  second  semester 

First  semester,  research  methodology  and  procedures.  Review  of  literature 
and  development  of  work  plan  on  assigned  problem  in  wood,  cellulose,  or  poly- 
mer chemistry,  or  in  plastics  technology.  Typewritten  report  on  survey  and 
work  plan. 
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Second  semester,  directed  laboratory  research  on  assigned  problem.  Study 
of  special  laboratory  techniques.  Typewritten  report  on  data,  procedures, 
results,  and  conclusions. — I and  II.  Staff. 

121.  Introduction  to  Polymer  Chemistry  Credit  3 hours  first 
semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Principles  of  addition  and  condensation  polymeri- 
zation. The  kinetics  of  polymerization.  Properties  of  polymers  in  solution  and 
solid  state,  including  mechanical  behavior  and  rheology. — I.  Mr.  Stannett. 
Prerequisite:  FC  20,  Chem  140. 

122.  Plastics  Technology  Credit  3 hours  second  semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Polymer  types,  synthesis  and  processing.  Applica- 
tion of  resins  and  plastics  to  pulp  and  paper.  Technology  of  plastics,  coatings, 
films,  fibers  and  adhesives. — II.  Mr.  Stannett.  Prerequisite:  FC  20,  open  to 
qualified  students  by  permission  of  instructor. 

124.  Polymer  and  Plastics  Techniques  Credit  1 hour  first  se- 
mester, 4 hours  second  semester 

First  semester,  three  hours  of  laboratory  and  conference.  Techniques  of 
polymer  preparation.  Selected  experiments  in  condensation  and  addition  poly- 
merization. Evaluation  of  polymers. 

Second  semester,  twelve  hours  of  laboratory  and  conference.  Special  prob- 
lems in  the  synthesis  of  polymers,  kinetics  or  polymer  synthesis,  processing  and 
fabrication  of  plastics  by  casting,  molding,  extrusion,  and  other  methods,  appli- 
cation of  resins  in  pulp  molding,  paper  sizing  and  saturating,  coating,  wet 
strengthening,  and  as  beater  additives,  evaluation  of  plastics.— I and  II.  Mr. 
Stannett.  Prerequisite:  FC  20;  concurrent:  FC  121  and  122. 

125.  Chemistry  of  Cellulose  Credit  3 hours  first  semester,  4 
hours  second  semester* 

First  semester,  two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Second 
semester,  three  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Chemistry  of  cellu- 
lose, associated  polysaccharides,  and  lignin.  Chemical  and  physical  nature  of 
native  and  modified  cellulose,  and  of  cellulose  derivatives.  Laboratory  prepara- 
tion and  analysis  of  cellulose  esters  and  ethers,  evaluation  of  cellulose,  and 
analysis  of  wood. — I and  II.  Mr.  Jahn  and  Mr.  Schuerch.  Prerequisite:  FC  20. 

128.  Forest  Chemistry  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Biochemistry  of  tree  and  forest, 
including  tissue  growth,  decay,  and  chemistry  of  phylogenetic,  taxonomic,  and 
ecological  relationships  of  trees  and  plants. — I.  Mr.  Jahn.  Prerequisite:  FC  20. 

* Wood  Tech,  juniors  do  not  take  the  laboratory  in  the  second  semester; 
they  receive  3 hours  credit  each  semester. 
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201.  Research  in  Forest  Chemistry  Credit  hours  arranged  ac- 
cording to  nature  of  problem 

Problems  in  plastics  technology,  forest  chemistry,  and  chemistry  of  poly- 
mers, cellulose,  lignin,  and  wood  will  be  assigned  to  properly  qualified  graduate 
students.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  three  carbons)  required. — I 
and  II.  Staff.  Prerequisites  depend  upon  problem. 

202.  Special  Topics  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Lectures,  conferences,  and  discussion.  Advanced  topics  in  physical  or 
organic  chemistry  or  in  the  chemistry  of  cellulose,  wood,  or  polymers. — I and 
II.  Staff. 

203.  Seminar  Credit  1 hour 

Discussion  of  recent  advances  in  Chemistry. — I and  II.  Staff. 

222.  Wood  Chemistry  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures,  conferences,  and  discussion.  Chemistry  of  extraneous  components 
and  methods  used  in  separating  and  characterizing  essential  oils,  resin,  acids, 
sterols,  lignins,  tannins,  coloring  matters,  carbohydrates,  and  other  extractives. 
Interrelationship  of  wood,  holocellulose,  hemicelluloses,  and  lignin.  Chemistry 
of  wood  hydrolysis,  wood  hydrogenation,  thermal  decomposition,  and  biological 
decomposition.  Recent  developments  in  fundamental  chemistry  of  industrial 
processes  involving  wood  and  wood  components,  including  mechanisms  of 
pulping  reactions,  bleaching,  etc. — II.  Mr.  Jahn.  Prerequisite:  FC  125. 

225.  Thesis  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 

236.  Statistical  Mechanics  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Concept  of  probability  and  phase 
space.  The  Maxwell-Boltzman  distribution  and  partition  functions.  Statistical 
expressions  for  entropy  and  free  energy.  Statistical  treatment  of  chemical 
equilibrium  and  phase  equilibrium.  Chemical  activities  and  chemical  potential. 
Imperfect  gases  and  grand  partition  functions.  Application  to  some  problems 
in  solution  and  in  polymer  chemistry. — I and  II.  Mr.  Szwarc.  Prerequisite: 
Chem  240 

242.  Organic  Chemistry  of  Polymers  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Methods  for  proof  of  structure  of  proteins,  poly- 
saccharides, cellulose  derivatives  and  vinyl,  and  other  synthetic  polymers.  Dis- 
cussion of  the  mechanisms  of  addition  polymerization  and  polycondensations. 
Various  experimental  problems  of  polymer  chemistry. — I.  Mr.  Schuerch.  Pre- 
requisite: FC  20,  121. 

243.  Physical  Chemistry  of  Polymers  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Polymerization  kinetics.  Thermo- 
dynamics of  polymer  solutions,  regular  solution  theory  as  applied  to  polymers, 
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and  liquid  phase.  Solubility  behavior  in  liquids,  fractional  polymer  precipita- 
tion, molecular  weights,  molecular  size  distribution,  colligative  properties, 
cross-linking  and  swelling,  solubility  of  gases  and  vapors  in  polymers,  solubility 
of  solids  in  polymers,  multicomponent  systems,  association  and  solvation, 
theory  of  polyelectrolyte  solutions.  Solid  state  properties,  elasticity. — II.  Mr. 
Szwarc.  Prerequisites:  FG  230,  Chem  240. 

246.  Mechanical  Behavior  of  Polymers  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Theory  of  tensors.  General  survey 
of  rheology,  including  elasticity,  plasticity  and  viscous  flow.  Rheological  studies 
of  polymers  and  plastics.  Application  of  statistical  mechanics  to  rheological 
problems.  Application  of  general  theories  to  mechanical  behavior  of  polymeric 
materials. — II.  Mr.  Szwarc.  Prerequisites:  FC  236,  243. 


ECONOMICS  (FOREST  ECONOMICS) 


41.  Introduction  to  Economics  for  Forestry  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture-recitation.  The  meaning  of  economics.  Economic 
institutions  in  the  United  States.  National  income;  its  size,  distribution,  deter- 
mination, fluctuations.  Supply  and  demands;  theory  of  the  firm  and  industry. 
General  economic  facts  and  principles  are  stressed,  and  their  relation  to 
forestry  and  forest  industry  is  indicated. — I and  II. 

99.  Principles  of  Economics  for  Forestry  I Credit  3 hours 

This  course  will  be  offered  for  the  first  time  in  the  Fall  term  of  the  school 
year  1959-60.  At  that  time  FE  99  will  be  substituted  for  FE  41  and  FE  41 
will  be  deleted. 

100.  Principles  of  Economics  for  Forestry  II  Credit  2 hours 
This  course  will  be  offered  for  the  first  time  in  the  Spring  term  of  the 

school  year  1959-60.  At  that  time  FE  100  will  be  substituted  for  FE  102  and 
FE  102  will  be  deleted. 

101.  Principles  of  Economics  for  Forestry  III  Credit  3 hours 
This  course  will  be  offered  for  the  first  time  in  the  Fall  term  of  the  school 

year  1960-61.  At  that  time  FE  101  will  be  substituted  for  FE  103  and  FE  103 
will  be  deleted. 

102.  Principles  of  Forest  Economics  I Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Economics  of  the  pro- 
duction of  forest  goods  and  services — location  of  forest  economic  activity, 
agents  of  production  and  their  combination,  and  planning  the  use  of  forest 
resources  by  the  individual  firm.  Emphasis  is  on  principles  and  methods  of 
analysis  most  useful  in  making  economic  decisions  and  in  understanding  eco- 
nomic activity. — I.  Mr.  Duerr. 
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103.  Principles  of  Forest  Economics  II  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Economics  of  the  dis- 
tribution and  use  of  forest  goods  and  services — characteristics  of  demand  and 
supply;  price  structure  and  behavior;  production,  valuation,  marketing  and 
consumption  of  forest  products;  analysis  of  major  economic  problems  of 
forestry  in  the  context  of  the  general  economy;  and  public  planning.  Emphasis 
is  on  principles  with  case  examples  from  private  and  public  forestry  and  from 
timber  marketing  and  utilization. — II.  Mr.  Duerr.  Prerequisite:  FE  102  or 
equivalent. 

105.  Economic  Problems  in  Forestry  in  New  York  State  Credit 
2 or  3 hours 

Group  discussion  and  analysis  of  current  economic  problems  and  issues 
in  New  York  forestry  and  forest  industry  that  concern  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  State.  Emphasis  is  on  the  influence  of  forests  and  current  forestry 
issues  on  the  economy  of  specific  areas  and  communities  as  well  as  the  State. 
Subject  material  includes  land  use  trends  and  problems,  forest  resource  trends, 
instability  and  changing  pattern  of  the  wood-using  industry,  forest  labor, 
ownership  management  objectives,  and  public  subsidies  and  services.- — I.  Staff. 

111.  Economics  of  the  Forest  Business  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Economic  evaluation 
of  alternative  uses  of  land,  labor,  and  capital  in  the  operation  of  forest  prop- 
erties and  related  marketing  and  processing  enterprises.  Emphasis  is  on  appli- 
cation of  principles  and  methods  of  economic  analysis.  Part  of  the  term  is 
spent  in  appraising  a forest  property  and  preparing  a plan  for  its  operation. 
Complementary  to  instruction  in  FM  115. — I.  Mr.  Fedkiw.  Prerequisite:  FE  102 
or  equivalent. 

131.  Economics  of  Wood-Using  Industries  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Description  of  wood-using  indus- 
tries, and  relation  to  economy  as  a whole.  Economic  analysis  of  industries: 
demand  factors,  supply  factors,  prices  and  price  structure,  location,  industrial 
organization,  fluctuations.  Analysis  of  the  firm.  Special  problems  confronting 
the  industries.  Emphasis  is  on  the  use  of  economic  tools  of  analysis  in  inter- 
preting events,  trends,  and  fluctuations  in  the  wood-using  industries. — I.  Mr. 
Coontz.  Prerequisite:  FE  41  or  equivalent. 

201.  Problems  in  the  Economics  of  Forestry  Credit  hours  to  be 
arranged 

Study  of  a topic  in  forest  economics,  with  emphasis  on  original  thinking 
and  analytical  writing.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon)  re- 
quired.— I and  II.  Staff. 
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202.  Advanced  Principles  of  Forest  Economics  I Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture,  two  hours  of  discussion.  Intensive  study  of  the 

micro-economics  of  forestry  and  forest  industry. — I.  Messrs.  Duerr  and  Fedkiw. 
Offered  only  to  graduate  students. 

203.  Advanced  Principles  of  Forest  Economics  II  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture,  two  hours  of  discussion.  Intensive  study  of  the 

macro-economics  of  forestry  and  forest  industry. — II.  Mr.  Coontz.  Offered  only 
to  graduate  students. 

205.  Seminar  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Group  discussion  and  individual  conference.  Critical  examination  of  eco- 
nomic ideas  and  policies  in  forestry.  Each  year  one  topic  of  interest  to  the 
group  is  selected  for  study,  such  as  the  problem  of  forest  credits,  national 
requirements  for  timber  products,  or  the  economy  of  a forest  region. — II.  Staff. 

208.  History  of  Economic  Thought  in  Forestry  Credit  3 hours 
Three  hours  of  discussion  or  conference.  Systematic  study  and  critique  of 
the  development  of  the  thinking  of  foresters  and  economists  with  respect  to 
some  segment  of  the  subject  matter  of  forest  economics.  Review  of  major 
individual  contributions  to  thought  and  the  influence  of  leading  scholars  upon 
the  thinking  of  others.  Appraisal  of  the  leading  schools  of  thought. — I or  II. 
Mr.  Duerr.  Admission  by  arrangement  with  the  instructor. 

221.  Research  Methods  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  discussion  or  conference.  Study  of  the  standard  techniques 
for  developing  and  testing  hypotheses  in  social  science.  Analysis  and  critique 
of  completed  research  from  the  standpoint  of  method. — I or  II.  Mr.  Duerr. 
Admission  by  arrangement  with  the  instructor. 

225.  Thesis  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 


ENGLISH  AND  SPEECH 


ENGLISH 

10.  Advanced  Composition  Credit  2 hours 

Intensive  drill  in  broad  aspects  of  informative  writing,  including  use  of 
English  employed  by  the  professional  man  in  preparing  reports,  technical  and 
professional  papers,  and  business  correspondence. — II.  Messrs.  Crossman  and 
Lalor. 
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110.  Advanced  Literature  and  Composition  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures  and  discussions  including  an  explication  of  texts  to  give  the 
student  an  understanding  of  the  specific  nature  and  purpose  of  selected  kinds 
of  literary  expression;  to  provide  training  in  the  skills  of  interpretation  useful 
in  understanding  and  appreciating  these  works;  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
some  of  the  general  principles  upon  which  critical  evaluation  and  judgments 
of  such  works  are  made;  and  to  provide  practice  in  the  exercise  of  sensitive, 
informed,  and  responsible  judgments. 

Practice  will  also  be  given  in  the  writing  of  selected  business  letters  in- 
cluding letters  of  application  based  on  job  descriptions  and  supported  by  a 
personal  data  sheet. — I.  Messrs.  Grossman  and  Lalor. 

SPEECH 

1.  Public  Speaking  Credit  2 hours 

A study  of  the  fundamentals  of  effective  public  speaking  to  develop  ability 
to  handle  with  some  ease  and  competence  the  demands  for  speaking  which 
confront  the  educated  person:  basic  concepts;  use  of  body  and  voice;  prepara- 
tion and  delivery  of  principal  types  of  talks;  and  constructive  criticism. — II. 
Staff. 


ENTOMOLOGY  (FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY) 


1.  Elementary  Forest  Entomology  Credit  3 hours 

Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Forest  Entomology  except  Entomology 
4.  Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory  and  field  work.  General 
classification  of  insects,  morphology,  biology  and  control  of  major  forest  pests. — 
II.  Mr.  Simeone  and  Mr.  Webb.  Prerequisite:  F Zoo  1. 

2.  Forest  Entomology  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  field  work  and  laboratory.  Injury, 
biology,  and  control  of  insects  of  economic  importance  in  forestry. — I.  Mr.  Mac- 
Andrews.  Prerequisite:  F Ento  1. 

3.  Shade  Tree  Entomology  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  field  work  and  laboratory.  Important 
insects  attacking  shade  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs.  Insecticides  and  their 
application. — I.  Mr.  Krall.  Open  only  to  majors  in  Landscape  and  Recrea- 
tional Management.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  F Ento  2 or  4. 

4.  Insects  Affecting  Forest  Products  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  laboratory.  Biology,  control  and  study  of  in- 
jury to  forest  products  and  wood  in  use. — II.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Open  only  to 
Division  II  students.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  F Ento  2 or  3. 
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111.  General  Insect  Taxonomy  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Classification,  literature,  and 
keys.  Mr.  Krall.  II.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  2,  112. 

112.  Insect  Anatomy  and  Physiology  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Internal  and  external 
anatomy  of  insects  and  functions  of  the  parts. — I.  Mr.  Krall.  Prerequisite: 
F Ento  2. 

115.  Seminar  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  conference.  Library  investigations,  reports,  current  research 
in  forest  entomology,  and  phases  of  entomology  not  covered  in  previous 
courses. — II.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  2,  112. 

201.  Research  Problems  in  Forest  Entomology  Credit  hours 
arranged  according  to  nature  of  problem 
Comprehensive  report  required  in  some  projects. — I and  II.  Staff. 

203.  Histological  Technique  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  conference,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Methods  used  in  the 
preparation  of  insect  material  for  microscopic  study.  Open  to  Ph.D.  candidates 
only.— I or  II.  Mr.  Krall. 

213.  Advanced  Forest  Insect  Taxonomy  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Classification  of  the  impor- 
tant groups  of  bark  and  wood  boring  forest  insects. — I or  II.  Mr.  Krall.  Pre- 
requisites: F Ento  2,  111,  112. 

214.  Insect  Ecology  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory  and  field  work.  Interacting 
environmental  or  habitat  factors  which  influence  the  relative  abundance  and 
distribution  of  insects,  ecological  principles  as  applied  to  problems  in  forest 
entomology,  biological  control,  management,  methods.  Class  and  individual 
problems. — I.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  2,  111,  112. 

215.  Advanced  Seminar  Credit  1 hour 

One  hour  of  conference.  Discussion,  assigned  readings  on  current  research, 
new  insects,  new  controls,  technique. — I or  II.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Enrollment 
only  with  consent  of  instructor. 

216.  Applied  Forest  Entomology  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  conference,  three  hours  of  field  work 
and  laboratory.  Insectary  and  field  technique  in  the  study  of  forest  insect  prob- 
lems. Individual  and  class  exercises  in  biology  of  insects.  Introduction  to 
methods  and  equipment. — II.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  2, 
111,  112. 
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225.  Thesis  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 


GENERAL  FORESTRY 


1.  Introduction  to  Forestry  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures,  recitation  and  field  studies  dealing  with  forests  and  forest  prod- 
ucts and  their  importance  in  local,  national,  and  world  economy.  The  relation- 
ship of  forestry  to  other  forms  of  land  use  and  the  multiple  use  of  forest  land 
will  be  examined.  The  development  of  forestry  in  general  and  the  various  forest 
products  industries  will  be  studied.  General  outlook  and  opportunities  in  forestry 
will  be  reviewed  to  aid  students  in  selecting  their  academic  program. — I.  Mr. 
Shirley  and  assistants. 

100.  Range  Management  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Range  ecology,  animal  husbandry,  management 
practices,  and  administrative  aspects  of  range  resources. — II. 

101.  Human  Relations  in  Forestry  Credit  2 hours 

Problems,  practices,  and  principles  of  human  relations  in  forestry.  Con- 
sideration of  basic  qualities  and  traits  in  human  personality  that  contribute  to 
success  and  failure.  Appraisal  of  personality  tests,  psychological  diagnoses, 
interest  and  attitude  surveys,  aptitude  indexes,  and  other  testing  devices  and 
services.  Actual  case  studies  in  human  relations  problems  and  practices.  Lec- 
tures and  discussions  conducted  by  members  of  the  College  staff  and  some 
fifteen  special  lecturers  and  discussion  leaders. — I.  Mr.  Illick.  For  Seniors  and 
graduate  students. 

110.  Forest  and  Range  Influences  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  The  relation  of  forest  and  range 
vegetation  to  its  environment,  with  special  emphasis  on  soil,  water,  and  man. 
Measurement  of  precipitation,  runoff,  erosion,  and  other  variables.  Effects  of 
forest  and  range  use  and  management. — I or  II.  Mr.  Wilm.  Open  to  seniors 
and  graduate  students. 

151.  World  Forestry  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  two  hours  of  seminar.  Introduction  to  the  principal 
features  of  the  forest  situation  and  major  developments  and  problems  in 
forest  resource  use  that  confront  the  world  today.  World  politics  and  eco- 
nomics in  relation  to  the  availability  and  use  of  natural  resources.  World 
forest  geography;  forest  resources  and  values;  forest  policy,  management  and 
administration;  world  trade  in  forest  products;  current  issues  and  problems. 
World  forestry  goals,  international  cooperation  in  forestry,  role  of  the  United 
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States  in  world  forestry  promotion. — I.  Messrs.  Larson  and  Duerr.  Open  only 
to  seniors  and  graduate  students. 

195.  Resource  Management  Credit  2 hours. 

Spring  semester  of  senior  year,  2 hours  of  lecture  or  discussion.  Course  to 
be  instructed  interdepartmentally. 

199.  Introduction  to  Probability  Statistics  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Principles  and  application 
of  elementary  statistical  methods  for  the  normal  distribution.  Calculation  of  chi 
square,  standard  deviation,  standard  error,  linear  regression,  and  linear  correla- 
tion; appropriate  tests  of  significance  with  emphasis  on  design  and  interpreta- 
tion of  tests. — I.  Mr.  Fedkiw. 


200.  Analysis  of  Variance  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Statistical 
procedures  in  problems  in  chi-square  with  multiple  degrees  of  freedom,  the 
analysis  of  variance  and  covariance.  Tests  of  significance. — II.  Mr.  Sammi.  Pre- 
requisites GF  199  or  the  equivalent.  Open  only  to  graduate  students  and  quali- 
fied Seniors  with  consent  of  instructor. 

202.  Forest  History  and  Policy  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Assigned  reading,  reports,  and  discussions.  Current  issues  in  forest  policy 
and  legislation.  Critical  study  of  current  forest  situation  in  the  United  States 
and  of  programs  advanced  by  various  agencies  to  safeguard  the  public  interest 
in  forests  and  forest  products.  Recent  state  and  federal  legislation  and  proposed 
legislation  reviewed.  2 hours  credit — six  typewritten  reports  required.  3 hours  , 
credit — nine  typewritten  reports  required.  Number  of  copies — one  more  than 
the  number  of  men  in  the  class. — II.  Mr.  Shirley. 


203.  Public  Education  in  Forestry — Techniques,  Media,  and 
Problems  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged 
Assigned  problems  in  interpreting  forestry  through  radio,  television,  ex- 
hibits, lectures,  publications,  news  releases,  conferences,  and  short  courses. — 
I and  II.  Messrs.  Unger,  Carlson,  Meyering,  Volmes,  Warwick. 

250.  Problems  in  World  Forestry  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged 

Provides  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  pursue  his  study  of  forestry, 
or  some  phase  thereof,  in  a global,  regional  or  national  (United  States  and 
Canada  excluded)  setting,  and  to  gain  experience  in  original  thinking  and 
analytical  writing. — I and  II.  Mr.  Larson. 

Designed  for  graduate  students  in  world  forestry. 
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LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 


DRAWING 

1.  Technical  Drawing  Credit  1 hour 

One  three-hour  drafting  room  period.  Elements  of  perspective,  isometric, 
oblique  and  orthographic  projection.  Practice  in  freehand  and  instrument  draw- 
ing.— I.  Mr.  Welch  and  assistant. 

2.  Technical  Drawing  Credit  1 hour 

One  three-hour  drafting  room  period.  Practical  applications  of  principles 
of  first  semester.  Symbols  and  elements  of  machine,  architectural  and  topo- 
graphic drawing.  Blue  print  reading. — II.  Mr.  Welch  and  assistant.  Prerequi- 
site: Technical  Drawing  1. 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

I.  Landscape  Design  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Lectures  and  drawing.  Principles  and  history  of  landscape  architecture 
and  esthetics.  A study  of  the  mechanics  of  design,  and  an  introduction  to 
landscape  construction,  plant  materials,  and  architecture. — I and  II.  Mr. 
Earle  and  Staff. 

3.  Plant  Materials  Credit  3 hours.  Given  as  part  of  Sophomore 
Summer  Camp 

Field  trips  and  discussion.  Ornamental  woody  plant  identification  on  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Long  Island.  Observation  and  sketches  of  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  planting  design.  Mr.  Viertel.  Prerequisite:  LA  1,  F Bot  1. 

II.  Landscape  Design  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Lectures,  drafting  and  trips  (New  England  tour  of  one  week,  four  or  five 
all-day  trips).  Preparation  of  original  designs  for  landscape  development. — 
I and  II.  Mr.  Albrecht  and  Staff.  Prerequisite:  LA  1. 

12.  Landscape  Construction  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 
Lectures  and  drafting.  Mechanics  of  materials,  beams,  trusses,  light  con- 
struction, grading,  soil  mechanics,  drainage,  concrete,  retaining  walls,  and 
low  dams. — I and  II.  Mr.  Sears  and  Staff.  Prerequisite:  FM  1. 

13.  Plant  Materials  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures,  field  trips,  and  drafting.  Trees,  shrubs,  and  vines;  their  dis- 
tribution, form  and  habit  of  growth,  size,  texture,  color  and  other  charac- 
teristics which  determine  use  in  design;  horticultural  practices. — II.  Mr. 
Viertel  and  Staff.  Prerequisite:  LA  3. 
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14.  Pencil  Technique  Credit  1 hour 

Laboratory,  field  trips,  and  criticism.  Composing  and  rendering  finished 
pencil  studies. — I.  Mr.  Earle  and  Staff. 

15.  Recreational  Land  Use  and  Activities  Credit  3 hours  each 
semester 

Lectures,  reports,  assigned  reading  and  discussion  topics. 

First  semester:  historical,  economic,  and  social  aspects  of  forest  recrea- 
tion. A discussion  of  the  impact  of  leisure  on  forest  use,  and  study  of  factors 
determining  recreational  use  and  land  value. 

Second  semester:  details  of  planning  and  conducting  recreational  activi- 
ties. Coordination  of  program  planning  with  design,  and  development.  Case 
studies  of  group  activity  problems. — I and  II.  Mr.  Williams  and  Staff. 

16.  Elements  of  Architecture  Credit  2 hours  each  semester 

Lectures  and  drawing.  Perspective,  shades  and  shadows,  elements,  theory 
and  appreciation  of  architecture. — I and  II.  Mr.  Welch  and  Staff. 

111.  Landscape  Design  Credit  4 hours  each  semester 

Lectures  and  drafting.  Advanced  problems  in  preparation  of  original 
landscape  designs,  with  special  problems  in  park  and  recreational  planning. 
One  trip,  of  10  days’  duration  during  first  semester,  to  distant  metropolitan 
areas. — I and  II.  Mr.  Albrecht  and  Staff.  Prerequisites:  LA  11,  12,  13,  16. 

112.  Landscape  Construction  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 
Lectures  and  drafting.  Steps,  walks,  pools,  masonry,  water  supply,  sewage 

disposal,  and  foundations.  Road  location,  construction,  structures,  and  road- 
side development. — I and  II.  Mr.  Sears  and  Staff.  Prerequisite:  LA  12. 

113.  Plant  Materials  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures,  field  trips,  and  drafting.  Trees,  shrubs,  and  vines;  their  distri- 
bution, form  and  habit  of  growth,  size,  texture,  color  and  other  characteristics 
which  determine  use  in  design;  horticultural  practices.- — I.  Mr.  Viertel  and 
Staff.  Prerequisites:  LA  11,  13. 

1 1 4.  Painting  Credit  1 hour  each  semester 

Laboratory,  field  trips,  and  criticism.  Composing  studies  in  water  color 
and  other  media. — I and  II.  Mr.  Earle  and  Staff. 

115.  Recreational  Land  Administration  Credit  2 hours  each 
semester 

Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  reports.  Administration,  organization, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  parks,  park  systems,  organized  camps,  and  other 
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recreational  areas.  Discussion  of  policy,  personnel,  budgeting,  reports,  surveys, 
and  legislation. — I and  II.  Mr.  Williams  and  Staff.  Prerequisites:  LA  11, 
12,  15. 

116.  Park  Architecture  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures  and  drafting.  Architectural  appreciation  and  analysis  of  designs 
as  an  approach  to  planning  simple  park  structures  which  the  landscape  archi- 
tect is  often  required  to  design. — II.  Mr.  Welch  and  Staff.  Prerequisites: 
LA  11,  16. 

200.  Seminar  Credit  2 hours 

Discussion  of  miscellaneous  current  problems  related  to  planning  and 
management. — II.  Mr.  Albrecht,  Staff,  and  visiting  lecturers. 

201.  Research  Problems  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 
Preparation  of  a typewritten  report  (original  and  four  carbons)  related 

to  a major  landscape  design  problem,  or  to  analysis  of  a landscape  develop- 
ment project. — I and  II.  Mr.  Albrecht  and  Staff. 

211.  Landscape  Design  Credit  4 hours  each  semester 
Development  of  a major  landscape  design  problem  involving  preparation 

of  a series  of  related  drawings. — I and  II.  Mr.  Albrecht  and  Staff.  Prerequi- 
sites: LA  111,  112. 

212.  Landscape  Construction  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures  and  drafting.  Detailed  study  of  special  landscape  construction 
problems.  Preparation  of  estimates,  contracts,  and  specifications. — I.  Mr.  Sears 
and  Staff.  Prerequisite:  LA  112. 

213.  Plant  Materials  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures,  field  work,  trips.  Special  study  of  woody  and  herbaceous  plant 
materials,  greenhouse  operation,  and  other  horticultural  practices. — II.  Mr. 
Viertel,  Staff,  and  visiting  lecturers. 

216.  Park  Architecture  Credit  2 hours 

Advanced  problems  in  architectural  design  for  park  buildings  and  prep- 
aration of  plans. — II.  Mr.  Welch  and  Staff.  Prerequisites:  LA  111,  116. 

217.  City  Planning  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures,  reports,  assigned  readings,  and  design.  Architectural,  esthetic, 
and  engineering  principles.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  four  carbons) 
required. — I.  Mr.  Welch.  Prerequisites:  LA  111,  112. 

225.  Thesis  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 
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MANAGEMENT  (FOREST  MANAGEMENT) 


I.  Plane  Surveying  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  field  or  office  practice. 
A continuation  of  the  Summer  Camp  Surveying  developing  the  theoretical 
principles  of  plane  surveying.  The  use  of  modem  instruments  and  methods,  and 
the  pertinent  computations  as  related  to  forest  activities. — I.  Mr.  Stanton.  Pre- 
requisite : Summer  Camp  Surveying. 

99.  Forest  Mensuration  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  recitation,  three  hours  of  laboratory. 
This  course  is  closely  linked  with  work  at  Summer  Camp.  Log  rules  and 
scaling;  volume  tables  and  cruising;  basic  statistical  measures;  graphical 
presentation  and  analysis  in  the  form  of  line  graphs,  anamorphic  curves,  and 
alignment  charts.  Numerous  problems. — I.  Mr.  Sammi.  Prerequisite:  Summer 
Camp. 

100.  Forest  Mensuration  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Problems  in  linear  regression 
and  correlation;  a study  of  the  factors  affecting  growth  and  their  interrelation- 
ships; the  growth  of  trees  and  stands  of  trees;  yield  tables;  growth  percent. — 

II.  Mr.  Sammi.  Prerequisite:  FM  99  (FM  100  ends  about  May  1 when 
students  leave  for  Spring  Camp.) 

104.  Forest  Roads  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory  practice.  Engi- 
neering principles  in  the  planning,  location,  design,  construction,  and  mainte- 
nance of  forest  roads.  Contract  Specifications,  drainage,  typical  sections,  grades, 
curves,  surfacing  materials,  use  of  heavy  equipment,  and  explosives.  Principles 
in  the  location,  installation,  and  maintenance  of  communications. — II.  Staff. 
Prerequisite:  FM  1. 

105.  Forest  Structures  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Engineering  principles  in 
the  planning,  design,  construction,  and  maintenance  of  forest  structures  such  as 
timber  bridges,  trusses,  towers,  dams,  water  supplies,  sewage  systems,  and  other 
facilities.  Consideration  of  the  properties  of  timber,  concrete,  steel,  and  other 
structural  materials. — II.  Mr.  Stanton.  Prerequisite:  Phys  3. 

106.  Management  Planning  and  Operations  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  The  over-all  management  and  opera- 
tion of  a forest  property  as  a productive  enterprise,  particularly  development 
and  expediting  of  cutting  budgets,  work  plans,  and  operating  schedules.  Em- 
phasis is  on  integration  of  principles  and  concepts  of  mensuration,  silviculture, 
utilization,  engineering,  economics,  administration  and  human  relations  in  the 
context  of  a practical  operating  land  ownership. — II.  Staff. 
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110.  Engineering  Problems  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Intensive  study  of  prac- 
tical application  in  forest  engineering  of  certain  phases  of  geodesy,  photo- 
grammetry,  and  civil  engineering.  Field  adjustments  of  instruments,  error 
evaluation,  and  legal  aspects.— II.  Mr.  Stanton.  Prerequisites:  Open  to  grad- 
uate students  and  a limited  number  of  Seniors  who  have  demonstrated  special 
interest  and  proficiency  in  forest  engineering. 

112.  Forest  Administration  and  Policy  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  Administrative  and  executive  aspects 
of  forestry.  Public  and  private  forest  policy  formulation;  basic  principles  of 
organization,  planning,  public  relations,  personnel  management,  budget,  and 
administrative  practice.  Work  and  organization  of  the  major  agencies  engaged 
in  forestry. — I.  Mr.  Graves. 

114.  Forest  Management  Seminar  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  group  discussion  and  analysis.  Current  literature,  plans, 
and  principles,  and  new  developments  in  forest  management. — I.  Mr.  Graves. 

115.  Management  of  the  Forest  Business  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  discussion  each  week;  an  overview  of  major  business 
management  principles  and  methods  of  operation  in  forestry  enterprises.  Em- 
phasis is  on  the  general  business  concepts  which  forest  managers  must  use. 
Actual  case  studies  employed  as  basis  of  instruction.  Complementary  to  in- 
struction in  FE  111. — II.  Mr.  Graves. 

120.  Photogrammetry  (Mensurational)  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lectures  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory. 
Stereoscopic  examination  of  aerial  photographs.  Methods  of  measuring  tree 
heights;  estimation  of  forest  areas,  types,  condition  classes,  and  timber  volume 
from  aerial  photographs.  Ground  work  pertaining  to  cull,  volume  tables,  com- 
position of  species  and  related  factors.  Flying  specifications.  Recent  develop- 
ments.— I.  Mr.  Sammi.  Prerequisite  or  concurrent:  CE  105. 

121.  Photogrammetry  (Land  Management)  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory. 
Photogrammetric  engineering  methods  in  forest  land  management,  cadastral 
mapping,  property  control,  tax  problems,  protection,  timber  and  range  man- 
agement, multiple  use  planning.  Location  and  preliminary  planning  of  trans- 
portation systems  and  other  engineering  functions. — II.  Mr.  Stanton.  Prerequi- 
site or  concurrent:  CE  105. 

201.  Forest  Management  Problems  Credit  hours  arranged  ac- 
cording to  nature  of  problem 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Special  study  of  assigned  problems,  with  emphasis 
on  critical  thinking.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon)  required. 
—I  and  II.  Staff. 
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202.  Applied  Forest  Management  Credit  3 hours 

Principles  and  practices  of  forest  management  as  applied  to  specific 
forest  properties  under  the  guidance  of  responsible  public  and  private  foresters. 
Several  days  are  spent  in  the  field  studying  forest  conditions,  organizations, 
operations,  and  problems.  By  observing  actual  forest  operations,  students  be- 
come acquainted  with  latest  and  most  efficient  forest  practices  in  office  and 
forest. — I.  Mr.  Graves. 

203.  Advanced  Forest  Administration  Credit  3 hours 

Critical  appraisal  of  existing  public,  semi-public,  and  private  forestry 
agencies  in  the  United  States,  and  comparative  study  of  major  administrative 
organizations  and  practices.  Occasional  inspection  trips  to  forestry  head- 
quarters and  field  units  and  discussion  of  internal  administrative  problems 
with  forest  officers. — II.  Mr.  Graves.  Prerequisite:  FM  112  or  equivalent. 

204.  State  Forest  Administration  Credit  3 hours 

Nature,  development,  and  organization  of  state  forestry  work.  Includes 
study  of  state  forestry  laws,  policies,  rules  and  regulations,  and  appraisal  of 
state  forestry  agencies  and  services.  The  place  of  forestry  in  state  government 
and  effective  integration  and  coordination  of  forestry  with  other  conservation 
functions  and  activities  are  given  special  consideration. — II.  Mr.  Graves.  Pre- 
requisite: FM  112. 

205.  Research  Methods  in  Forest  Management  Credit  2 hours 
Instruction  of  methodology  in  approach  to  and  solution  of  problems  in 

Forest  Management  Research.  Restricted  to  Graduate  Students  in  Forest  Man- 
agement.— I.  Staff. 

225.  Thesis  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY 


1 . Pulp  and  Paper  Technology  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  History  of  papermaking.  Introduction  to  physical 
and  chemical  characteristics  of  wood  and  cellulose.  Chemistry  and  technology 
of  major  mechanical,  chemical,  and  semichemical  processes  employed  in  man- 
ufacture of  pulp,  and  technology  of  the  bleaching  processes.  Discussion  of 
primary  objectives  of  physical  and  chemical  treatments  given  paper  during 
manufacture,  covering  such  processes  as  sizing,  wet  strength  development, 
filling,  coating,  and  coloring.  Paper  characteristics  important  in  printing. — 
I and  II.  Mr.  O’Neil.  Prerequisite  or  concurrent:  Chem  130. 
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4.  Mill  Experience  Credit  5 hours 

Twelve  weeks’  full-time  employment  in  a pulp  or  paper  mill  approved 
by  *the  department  during  the  summer  between  the  Sophomore  and  Junior 
years.  A comprehensive  report  describing  the  student’s  work  is  submitted  to 
fulfill  this  requirement.  An  adaptability  rating  chart  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment is  prepared  by  the  mill  for  each  student  employed.  Messrs.  Donofrio, 
Gorbatsevich  and  Lorey. 

5.  Mill  Inspection  Trip  Credit  1 hour 

One-week  inspection  trip  covering  representative  manufacturers  of  pulp 
and  paper,  papermaking  equipment,  plastics,  chemicals,  or  related  products 
selected  for  demonstrating  to  the  student  typical  plant-scale  operations  with 
ultimate  emphasis  on  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper.  Daily  discussions. 
Typewritten  report  required  on  termination  of  trip. — II.  Staff.  Prerequisites 
or  concurrent:  P&P  1,  102,  103,  104. 

6.  Paper  Properties  Credit  3 hours 

Six  hours  of  laboratory  and  discussion.  The  practical  applications  of 
paper  dyestuffs,  rosin  and  wax  sizes,  starch  and  other  additives,  fillers,  wet- 
strength  resins,  and  surface  coatings  are  demonstrated.  The  effects  of  these 
treatments  on  the  chemical,  physical,  and  optical  properties  are  studied  with 
comprehensive  paper  testing  procedures  including  fiber  analysis  with  special 
stains,  dye  identification,  and  color  fastness  testing.  Summary  of  theory  is 
presented  and  practice  in  commercial  color  matching  is  obtained  on  various 
commercial  papers.  Discussion  is  comprised  of  a study  of  paper  testing  in- 
struments, the  significance  of  these  tests  to  the  end-use  of  the  papers,  and 
evaluation  of  test  data.  A typewritten  report  complete  with  laboratory  hand- 
sheet  samples  is  required. — I.  Mr.  O’Neil.  Prerequisite:  P&P  1. 

7.  Instrumentation  for  the  Paper  Industry  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  A review  of  fundamentals  of  measurement  and 
measurement  of  process  variables.  Typical  elements  of  control  loops  such  as 
transducers,  pneumatic  and  electrical  type  controllers,  remote  signal  trans- 
mission, and  power  units  and  final  control  elements  are  individually  discussed. 
Design  factors  governing  selection  of  the  proper  instruments  are  considered 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. — II.  Prerequisite  or 
concurrent:  P&P  1.  Mr.  Donofrio. 

102.  Technology  Laboratory  Credit  4 hours  first  semester,  3 hours 
second  semester 

First  semester.  Twelve  hours  of  laboratory  and  discussion.  Evaluation  of 
raw  materials  in  pulping  and  pulp  bleaching.  Preparation  and  evaluation  of 
pulps.  Evaluation  and  interpretation  of  experimental  data.  Influence  of  pulp- 
ing and  bleaching  variables  on  physical  and  chemical  pulp  properties.  Engi- 
neering aspects  of  commercial  pulping.  Comparison  of  experimental  and  com- 
mercial operations.  Purification  of  pulps  for  specific  purposes. — I.  Messrs. 
Gorbatsevich  and  Lorey.  Prerequisite:  P&P  1. 
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Second  semester.  Nine  hours  of  laboratory  and  discussion.  Operation  of 
semi-commercial  papermill  equipment  in  manufacturing  various  grades  of 
paper  and  paperboard.  The  major  assignment  is  daily  operation  of  52-inch 
Fourdrinier-cylinder  paper  machine.  Preparation  of  various  types  of  paper 
finishes  and  development  of  material  and  heat  balances  are  covered.  Emphasis 
is  on  fundamentals  of  stock  preparation,  paper  machine  operation,  and  testing 
and  evaluation  of  finished  product.  Discussion  follows  each  paper  machine 
run. — II.  Messrs.  Gorbatsevich,  Donofrio  and  Lorey.  Prerequisite  or  concurrent: 
P&P  1,  103,  104. 

103.  Introduction  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Unit  Processes  Credit  3 
hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  covering  the  principles  of  chemical  engineering 
pertaining  to  the  flow  of  fluids  and  flow  of  heat  as  well  as  a study  of  the 
properties  of  steam.  Emphasis  is  on  the  application  of  the  fundamentals  of 
these  processes  to  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  papers.  Examples  studied 
pertain  specifically  to  this  industry. — I.  Mr.  O’Neil.  Prerequisites:  Phys  1, 
P&P  1,  Chem  140. 

104.  Pulp  and  Paper  Unit  Processes  Credit  3 hours  first  semester, 
2 hours  second  semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture  first  semester,  two  hours  of  lecture  second  semester. 
Design,  construction,  and  operation  of  process  equipment  employed  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry.  Principles  of  important  unit  operations  in  chemical 
engineering  processes.  Consideration  of  flow  of  fluids,  heat  transfer,  evapora- 
tion, diffusion,  filtration,  gas  absorption,  and  air  condition.  Emphasis  is  on 
application  of  fundamentals  of  these  processes  to  manufacture  of  pulp  and 
paper.  Examples  studied  pertain  to  this  industry. — I and  II.  Mr.  Donofrio. 
Prerequisites:  Phys  1,  P&P  1,  Chem  140,  P&P  103. 

108.  Mill  Management  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures  and  seminar.  This  course  acquaints  students  with  economics  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  and  introduces  them  to  common  administrative 
function  of  paper  mill  executives.  Personnel  management,  including  employ- 
ment, is  considered  both  from  view  of  employer  and  job  seeker,  and  other 
basic  management  functions.  A feature  is  preparation  by  each  student  of  a 
comprehensive  economic  report  covering  an  important  pulp  or  paper  product 
(e.g.,  sulphite  pulp)  and  graphical  presentation  of  complete  statistical  data 
concerning  this  item  of  manufacture. — II.  Mr.  O’Neil.  Prerequisite:  P&P  1. 

109.  Research  Problem  Credit  1 hour 

The  Staff  of  the  Department  and  selected  alumni  in  the  paper  industry 
are  solicited  for  research  problems  of  a practical  nature  in  pulping,  bleaching, 
beating,  sizing,  coloring,  coating,  and  quality  testing  of  pulp  and  paper  and 
paper  products.  Student  makes  a systematic  survey  of  all  available  literature 
on  the  problem  assigned  him  and  incorporates  it  in  a formal  typewritten 
report  which  he  submits  in  duplicate.  An  essential  part  of  this  report  is  a de- 
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tailed  outline  of  laboratory  research  which  the  student  proposes  to  undertake 
during  the  next  semester. — I.  Staff.  Prerequisites  or  concurrent:  P&P  1,  5,  6, 
102,  104,  FC  120,  125,  Chem  130B. 

110.  Research  Problem  Credit  4 hours 

Twelve  hours  of  laboratory.  The  research  program  outlined  in  P&P  109 
is  undertaken  in  the  laboratory  with  the  objective  of  developing  original  data. 
Emphasis  is  on  application  of  correct  research  techniques  rather  than  the 
discovery  of  results  of  significant  commercial  importance.  Data  developed 
are  assembled  and  evaluated  in  a comprehensive  typewritten  report  which  the 
student  prepares  in  duplicate  and  submits  to  his  instructor.  A copy  of  this 
report  is  sent  to  the  person  suggesting  the  problem. — II.  Staff.  Prerequisite: 
P&P  109. 

111.  Applied  Pulp  and  Paper  Microbiology  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Paper  mill  microbiology, 
water  analysis,  water  treatment  processes,  and  mill  waste  disposal.  Laboratory 
work  covers  microbiological  examination  of  process  water,  pulp  and  paper  and 
paperboard  products,  evaluation  of  toxicants,  mineral  examination  of  water, 
methods  of  treating  fresh  water,  fiber  recovery  systems,  and  methods  of  treat- 
ing mill  effluents  to  reduce  biochemical  oxygen  demand.  Lectures  cover  effects 
of  microbiological  activity  in  papermaking,  methods  of  control,  and  methods 
of  making  a paper  mill  survey.  Visits  to  selected  paper  mills  are  used  to  study 
commercial  methods  of  microbiological  control. — II. 

Prerequisites:  P&P  1,  F Bot  43  or  equivalent. 

201.  Research  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology  Credit  hours  ar- 
ranged according  to  nature  of  problem 
Hours  to  be  arranged.  Problems  in  pulp  and  paper  technology  will  be 
assigned  to  properly  qualified  graduate  students.  One  typewritten  report 
(original  and  one  carbon)  required. — I and  II.  Staff.  Prerequisites  depend 
upon  nature  of  problem. 

225.  Thesis  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 


SILVICULTURE 


1.  Foundations  of  Silviculture  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  field  work.  Site  factors  and  their 
effect  on  forest  vegetation.  Relation  of  forest  to  site.  The  forest  as  a com- 
munity.— I.  Mr.  Farnsworth. 

2.  Forest  Soils  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Fundamentals  of  soil 
science,  with  particular  reference  to  forestry. — II.  Mr.  Leaf. 
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3.  Seeding  and  Planting  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Collection  and  testing  of 
forest  seed.  Production  of  forest  tree  nursery  stock  and  establishment  of  forests 
by  seeding  and  planting. — II.  Mr.  Farnsworth. 

6.  Survey  of  Silviculture  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  Adapted  to  students  not  taking  the 
General  Forestry  program.  Cultural  operations  required  in  management  of 
stands  now  found  in  the  United  States. — I.  Staff. 

11.  Fire  Control  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures  and  recitations  in  causes  and  effects  of  fires,  factors  affecting 
the  occurrence,  intensity,  and  spread  of  fires,  techniques  of  prevention,  pre- 
suppression, and  suppression. — II.  Mr.  Barrett. 

100.  Forest  Tree  Seeds  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture  or  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Sources, 
method  of  collecting,  extracting,  testing,  and  treating  of  seed  previous  to 
planting,  with  emphasis  on  important  factors  in  producing  nursery  stock  for 
forest  planting. — I.  Mr.  Klaehn.  Prerequisite:  Silv  3. 

104.  Practice  of  Silviculture  Credit  6 hours  (2  hours  in  residence 
at  Syracuse,  4 hours  at  Spring  Camp) 

Three  hours  of  lecture  until  May  1.  Theory  presented  in  lectures  is  prac- 
ticed in  daily  field  work  during  May  at  Pack  Demonstration  Forest,  Warrens- 
burg.  Emphasis  is  on  reproduction  cuttings,  thinnings,  and  other  silvicultural 
operations.  Practical  experience  in  seeding  and  planting  (Silv  3),  fire  control 
(Silv  11),  and  forest  soils  (Silv  113),  is  correlated  at  camp.  Special  features 
are  lectures  by  visiting  experts,  a week’s  side  camp  at  Huntington  Wildlife 
Forest,  and  a four-day  seminar  trip  to  private  and  public  organizations  in  New 
England  engaged  in  research  and  practical  forestry  operations. — II.  Mr.  Hei- 
berg and  Staff.  Prerequisites:  Summer  Camp,  Silv  1.  (Consult  instructor 

regarding  cost  and  details  of  camp.) 

105.  Advanced  Practice  of  Silviculture  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  field  work.  Problems  in  silvicultural 
treatment  of  woodlands  under  intensive  management.  Weekly  trips  to  forest 
areas  in  New  York.  Marking,  cutting,  and  detailed  study  of  selected  areas. — 
I.  Mr.  Heiberg.  Prerequisite:  Silv  104.  (Consult  instructor  regarding  cost 
and  transportation.) 

107.  Forest  Tree  Improvement  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory  or  field  work.  Will  acquaint 
students  with  the  general  principles  and  art  of  tree  improvement  as  practiced 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  Evaluation  of  phenotypes,  provenance,  methods  of 
vegetative  reproduction,  hybridization,  testing  phenotypes  and  genotypes,  and 
other  problems. — II.  Mr.  Klaehn.  Prerequisite:  Forest  Botany  105  advised. 
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112.  *Silvicultural  Seminar  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Group  study  of  selected  silvicultural  problems  or  situations  of  mutual 
interest.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  critical  evaluation  and  analysis,  and  on  the 
organization  and  presentation  of  results  from  individual  study  for  group  con- 
sideration.— II.  Staff. 

113.  *Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures,  seminar  reports,  and  topical  reviews  on  principles  of  land  man- 
agement for  conservation  of  soil  and  water  resources. — II.  Mr.  Leaf.  Prerequi- 
site: Silv  2. 

114.  Regional  Studies  Credit  2 hours 

Silvicultural  methods  as  applied  in  management  of  important  species  in 
different  forest  regions  of  North  America. — I.  Mr.  Barrett.  Prerequisite: 
Silv  104. 

115.  Advanced  Forest  Soils  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  discussion,  four  hours  of  laboratory,  field 
study  of  forest  soils.  Effect  of  silvicultural  operations  on  soil.  Selection  of  species 
for  planting  on  different  soils,  soil  erosion  control  by  forestry  means,  methods  of 
sampling,  and  laboratory  analysis. — I.  Mr.  Leaf.  Prerequisite:  Silv  2. 

116.  Forestry  Trip  Credit  2 hours 

Three  weeks’  study  tour  to  national,  state,  and  private  forest  operations 
and  to  public  and  private  forest  experiment  stations  mainly  in  southern  states. 
Starts  two  weeks  before  registration  of  first  semester. — I.  Staff.  Prerequisite: 
Silv  104.  (Consult  instructor  as  to  cost.) 

201.  Research  Problems  in  Silviculture  Credit  hours  arranged 
according  to  nature  of  problem 
Hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 

207.  Advanced  Forest  Tree  Improvement  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory.  History  of  forest  tree  improve- 
ment. Advanced  techniques  in  forest  tree  improvement  and  their  application 
in  vegetative  and  sexual  propagation,  clonal  and  population  tests.  Relation  of 
forest  tree  improvement  to  the  breeding  of  agricultural  crops  and  fruit  trees. 
Laboratory  training  in  intensive  cytological  studies,  techniques  of  alio-  and 
auto-vegetative  propagation  and  other  problems.  An  independent  research 
problem  may  be  undertaken  by  the  student. — I.  Mr.  Klaehn.  Prerequisites: 
Forest  Botany  105  and  Silviculture  107. 

225.  Thesis  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 


* This  course  ends  approximately  May  1 when  students  leave  for  Spring 
Camp. 
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UTILIZATION  (FOREST  UTILIZATION) 


1.  Logging  and  Primary  Forest  Products  Credit  4 hours 

Four  hours  of  lectures.  Principles  of  harvesting  and  manufacturing  pri- 
mary forest  products.  Equipment,  methods,  and  economics  of  the  logging  in- 
dustry. Characteristics  and  manufacture  of  primary  forest  products. — I.  Mr. 
Compton. 

2.  Lumber  Manufacture  and  Distribution  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Principles  of  lumber 
manufacture,  remanufacture,  grading  and  marketing.  Operation  of  small  saw- 
mill and  its  relation  to  the  lumber  industry.  For  Forest  Utilization  Dept. 
Juniors. — II.  Mr.  Compton. 

5.  Woodworking  Machinery  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures,  laboratory,  and  plant  studies  in  design,  use  of  woodworking 
machinery,  tools  and  accessories. — I.  Staff. 

10.  Light  Construction  Materials  Credit  2 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Properties  and  uses  of  materials  associated  with 
light  frame  construction;  millwork,  insulation,  roofing,  siding,  etc. — II.  Mr. 
Smith.  Open  only  to  majors  in  Forest  Utilization. 

103.  Adhesives  and  Plywood  Credit  4 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Basic 
theory  of  adhesion  and  cohesion  as  influenced  by  chemical  and  physical  factors. 
History  and  development  of  glues  and  synthetic  resin  wood  adhesives  with 
their  basic  formulation,  characteristics,  and  uses.  Laboratory  work  is  designed 
to  give  the  student  experience  in  the  use  of  gluing  equipment  and  application 
of  wood  adhesives  with  comprehensive  coverage  on  gluing  defects  and  their 
causes. — I.  Mr.  Bishop  and  graduate  assistant.  Prerequisite:  Senior  status. 

104.  Dry  Kiln  Engineering  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Theoretical  and  practical 
aspects  of  moisture  control  in  seasoning,  kiln  drying,  and  manufacture  of 
lumber  and  other  wood  products. — I.  Mr.  Gatslick. 

105.  Advanced  Dry  Kiln  Engineering  Credit  2 hours 
Conferences  and  laboratory  work.  Moisture  control,  seasoning,  and  dry 

kiln  problems  of  the  woodworking  industries. — II.  Mr.  Gatslick.  Prerequisite: 
Util  104. 

106.  Regional  Studies  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Historic,  economic,  and  applied  condition  and 
problems  of  timberland  ownership;  production  and  distribution  of  lumber  and 
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forest  products  in  principal  timber  regions  of  the  United  States. — I.  Mr. 
Hoyle.  Open  only  to  Seniors. 

107.  Wood  Preservation  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Agencies  of  wood  deterioration, 
wood  preservatives,  fire  retardants,  methods  of  treatment,  properties  of  treated 
wood,  and  economic  aspects. — II.  Mr.  Bishop. 

108.  Wood  Preservation  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  lecture  and  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory  with  bi-weekly 
typewritten  laboratory  reports  required  on  analysis  of  treatments. — I.  Mr. 
Bishop.  Prerequisite:  Util  107. 

109.  Uses  of  Wood  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Commercial  properties,  adaptability,  supply,  and 
utility  of  principal  American  and  foreign  species  manufactured  into  lumber. 
— II.  Mr.  Hoyle.  Open  only  to  Seniors. 

110.  Light  Construction  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Elements  of  light  frame 
construction,  blueprint  reading,  and  estimating  quantities  in  home  building. 
— I.  Mr.  Smith.  Prerequisite:  F Util  10.  Open  only  to  Seniors  in  Forest 
Utilization. 

112.  Lumber  Merchandising  and  Salesmanship  Credit  3 hours 
Three  hours  of  lecture,  discussion,  and  demonstration.  Organization  and 
operation  of  wholesale  and  retail  lumber  distribution  agencies:  layout,  equip- 
ment, policies,  and  problems.  Principles  of  salesmanship  and  their  application 
in  the  American  lumber  industry. — I.  Mr.  Smith.  Open  only  to  Seniors  in 
Forest  Utilization. 

115.  Wood  Finishing  Credit  2 hours 

Lecture  and  laboratory.  The  surface  preparation  and  finishing  of  furni- 
ture and  other  wood  products.  Provides  familiarization  with  materials,  appli- 
cations, techniques,  testing  and  economic  limitations  of  various  industrial 
finishing  systems. — II.  Mr.  Gatslick.  Open  only  to  a limited  number  of  Seniors 
and  graduate  students  in  Forest  Utilization. 

116.  Advanced  Woodworking  Machining  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  lecture  and  conference,  three  hours  laboratory.  Advanced  study 
of  wood  machining  theory,  design  and  application  of  wood  cutting  tools,  tool 
materials  and  economic  considerations. — II.  Mr.  Robert  Hoyle.  Prerequisites: 
F Util  5 and  Elec  Engr  41. 
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117.  Advanced  Logging  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  lecture.  The  problems  of  the  logging  industry  from  an  eco- 
nomic and  engineering  aspect.  Regional  characteristics  of  labor,  equipment, 
methods  and  costs.  Prerequisite:  Util  1. — I.  Mr.  Compton. 

118.  Advanced  Lumber  Manufacture  Credit  2 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Machinery,  techniques  and  methods  of  lumber 
manufacture.  Analysis  of  operation  of  sawmill  equipment,  plant  layout  and 
materials  handling.  Prerequisite:  Util  2. — II.  Mr.  Compton. 

119.  Lumber  and  Wood  Products  Grades  and  Specifications 
Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  History, 
development,  and  application  of  grades  and  specifications  of  logs,  lumber  and 
other  wood  products.  Study  of  bases  for  grading  and  economic  relation  of 
grades  to  uses. — II.  Mr.  Smith. 

125.  Utilization  Case  Studies  and  Field  Trip  Credit  5 hours 

Two  hours  of  case  studies  and  three  hours  of  field  trip.  Case  studies  and 
supervised  trip  of  three  weeks  in  the  eastern  and  southern  U.  S.  to  observe 
and  study  representative  operations  and  their  management  problems  involving 
primary  and  secondary  processing  and  distribution  of  lumber  and  wood 
products. — II.  Staff.  Open  only  to  Seniors  in  Forest  Utilization. 

201.  Utilization  Problems  Credit  arranged  according  to  nature 
of  problem 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Conferences  and  library  and  laboratory  research 
in  the  lumber  and  associated  industries.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and 
one  carbon)  required. — I and  II.  Staff. 

202.  Utilization  Seminar  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  recitation  and  discussion.  Assigned  reports,  current  and  new 
developments,  and  new  literature  in  the  general  field  of  utilization. — I.  Staff. 

211.  Advanced  Plywood  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Veneer 
cutting,  clipping,  drying,  and  methods  of  reducing  waste.  Principles  involved 
in  cold  pressing,  hot  pressing,  fluid  pressure  application,  radio-frequency  heat- 
ing in  manufacturing  plywood,  laminations,  assembly  gluing,  and  modified 
wood.  In  the  laboratory,  techniques  are  applied  and  strength  of  glue  bonds 
are  evaluated  by  various  methods  of  testing. — II.  Mr.  Bishop.  Prerequisite: 
Util  103. 
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213.  Production  Management  of  Woodworking  Industries  I 
Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Organization  for  manu' 
facturing,  production  planning  and  control.  Motion  and  time  study  for  wood- 
working industries.  Includes  a comprehensive  laboratory  problem  dealing  with 
a proposed  plan  for  establishing  a typical  woodworking  plant. — I.  Staff. 

214.  Production  Management  of  Woodworking  Industries  II 
Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Lecture  and  laboratory.  Statistical  quality  control,  layout  planning  tech- 
niques, and  engineering  economy  for  woodworking  industries.  Continuation  of 
laboratory  problem  assigned  in  Util  213. — II.  Staff.  Prerequisite:  F Util  213. 
Open  primarily  to  graduate  students. 

216.  Research  Techniques  in  Utilization  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Principles  and  procedures  of 
research,  including  the  use  of  testing  equipment,  in  those  phases  of  utilization 
involving  lumber  manufacture  and  the  drying,  machining,  preservation, 
gluing  and  finishing  of  wood. — I.  Mr.  Yavorsky.  Open  only  to  a limited  num- 
ber of  graduate  students. 

225.  Thesis  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 


WOOD  TECHNOLOGY 


1.  Elementary  Wood  Technology  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Structure  of  wood  in  rela- 
tion to  defects,  properties  and  uses.  The  variability  of  wood.  Identification  of 
major  commercial  U.  S.  timbers  by  gross  features. — I.  Mr.  Anderson  and  Staff. 
Prerequisites:  Botany  1 or  2.  Will  not  be  taught  until  Fall  Term  1959. 

3.  Elementary  Wood  Technology  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Structural  features  of  wood. 
Identification  of  woods  by  gross  and  minute  structures.  Physical  properties  of 
wood  valuable  in  wood  identification. — I and  II.  Mr.  Anderson  and  Staff. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  2 or  3. 

4.  Elementary  Timber  Mechanics  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  A study  of  the  relationship  of  the  mechanical 
properties  of  wood  to  its  use  as  a structural  material. — I.  Mr.  de  Zeeuw.  Pre- 
requisites: Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry,  WT  3. 
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5.  Field  Trip  Credit  2 hours 

Two-week  inspection  trip  to  manufacturers  and  laboratories  concerned 
with  forest  products  and  to  experimental  forest  concerned  with  problems  of 
wood  production.  Typewritten  report  required.  Two  weeks  preceding  registra- 
tion for  the  autumn  semester  of  the  senior  year.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 
Staff. 

12.  Wood  Technology  Practice  Credit  5 hours 

Twelve  weeks  employment  in  a production  or  laboratory  phase  of  wood 
technology.  A comprehensive  report  describing  the  student’s  work  is  required. 
Must  be  completed  prior  to  registering  for  the  autumn  semester  of  the  senior 
year.  Staff. 

101.  Papermaking  Fibers  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Morphological  and  taxo- 
nomic study  of  fibers  used  in  papermaking.  Elementary  statistics  useful  in  fiber 
identification. — II.  Mr.  Core.  Prerequisites:  WT  3. 

103.  Microtechnique  of  the  Tissues  of  Woody  Plants  Credit 
3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Preparation  of  the  tissues 
of  woody  plants  for  sectioning.  Techniques  of  sectioning,  staining,  and  mount- 
ing. Theory  and  elementary  chemistry  of  staining. — I.  Mr.  Cote.  Prerequisites: 
WT  3,  FC  20,  except  by  special  arrangement. 

104.  Timber  Mechanics  Credit  3 hours  first  semester,  1 hour  second 
semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture  first  semester,  three  hours  of  laboratory  second 
semester.  Mechanical  properties  of  wood  and  elements  of  structures.  Lectures, 
problems,  and  use  of  timber- testing  equipment. — I and  II.  Mr.  de  Zeeuw. 
Prerequisites:  Calculus,  Physics  31  or  equivalent. 

105.  Commercial  Timbers  of  the  World  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  conference,  three  hours  of  laboratory 
and  assigned  reading.  Important  commercial  timbers  of  the  world,  their  struc- 
ture, physical  properties,  identification,  supply,  and  uses. — I or  II.  Messrs. 
Core  and  de  Zeeuw.  Prerequisite:  WT  3. 

106.  Advanced  Wood  Technology  Credit  3 hours 

Study  of  literature  on  structure  and  properties  of  wood  or  topics  in  other 
phases  of  wood  technology.  Assignment  of  time  between  lecture,  conference, 
assigned  reading  and  laboratory  to  be  dependent  on  subject  matter  covered. 
— II.  Mr.  Anderson  and  Staff.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  Instructor. 
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107.  Photomicrography  Credit  2 hours 

Lecture  and  laboratory.  Practice  in  making  photomicrographs  of  sections 
of  woody  plant  tissues  and  other  biological  materials.  Developing,  printing,  en- 
larging, use  of  optical  light  filters,  chemistry  of  photography  and  introduction 
to  electron  microscopy. — II.  Mr.  Cote.  Prerequisites:  WT  3,  WT  103,  except 
by  special  arrangement. 


108.  Physics  of  Wood  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Physical  properties  of 
wood  in  relation  to  moisture,  heat,  sound,  light  and  electricity. — II.  Mr. 
Skaar.  Prerequisites:  WT  3,  Calculus,  Physics  1 and  2 or  equivalent,  or 
Physics  33,  concurrently. 

109.  Introduction  to  Research  Credit  1 hour  first  semester,  3 to 
6 hours  second  semester 

One  hour  of  lecture  first  semester.  Conferences  and  laboratory  second 
semester.  Methods  and  techniques  for  the  solution  of  research  problems  are 
presented.  The  student  prepares  a typewritten  report  covering  his  findings 
from  a literature  survey  and  from  results  developed  in  the  laboratory  analysis 
of  a problem  assigned  to  him. — I and  II.  Mr.  Anderson  and  Staff.  Open  only 
to  WT  majors  except  by  special  arrangement. 

111.  Design  of  Wood  Structural  Elements  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures  plus  laboratory  exercises.  A development  of  the  principles  in- 
volved in  designing  structural  elements  in  wood  and  practice  in  their  applica- 
tion.— II.  Mr.  de  Zeeuw.  Prerequisite:  WT  104  (first  semester). 

113.  Plasticity  of  Wood  and  Plywood  Credit  3 hours 

Theory  of  elasticity  as  applied  to  solid  and  laminated  wood,  sandwich 
material  and  ply  wood.  Elements  of  wood  plasticity. — I.  Mr.  Pentoney.  Pre- 
requisite: WT  111. 

114.  Senior  Seminar  for  Wood  Technology  Majors  Credit  1 

hour 

Discussion  and  assigned  reports  on  current  problems  and  new  developments 
in  wood  technology. — I and  II.  Staff.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

201.  Special  Topics  and  Research  in  Wood  Technology  Credit 
hours  arranged  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work 
Investigations  or  directed  study  in  anatomy  of  wood,  cell  wall,  mechanics 
and  mechanical  properties  of  wood,  silvicultural  relationships,  moisture  move- 
ment and  other  aspects  of  physics  as  applied  to  wood. — I and  II.  Staff. 
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202.  Seminar  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  conference,  discussion,  and  reports.  Orientation  in  wood 
technology.  Survey  of  literature  in  wood  technology.  Critical  examination  of 
current  literature.  Required  of  graduate  students  in  Wood  Technology.  Not 
elective  by  students  outside  the  Wood  Technology  Department. — I and  II. 
Staff. 

208.  Advanced  Wood  Physics  Credit  3 hours 

The  physics  of  wood  and  of  wood-base  materials.  Treatment  of  wood- 
moisture  relations  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  movement  of  liquids  and 
heat  through  wood.  Derivation  of  the  diffusion  equations  and  their  application 
to  wood-treating  and  wood-drying  processes. — II.  Mr.  Skaar.  Prerequisite: 
WT  108,  Math  181. 

213.  Rheology  of  Wood  and  Polymers  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  General  principles  of  mechanical  behavior  with 
applications  to  wood  and  polymer  systems. — II.  Mr.  Pentoney.  Prerequisites: 
Chem  140,  Math  181,  Physics  33  or  equivalent. 

225.  Thesis  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 


ZOOLOGY  (FOREST  ZOOLOGY) 


I.  General  Zoology  Credit  3 hours 

Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Forest  Zoology  and  all  courses  in 
Forest  Entomology  except  F Ento  4. 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  General  survey  of  animal 
biology.  Emphasis  on  structure  and  function  and  an  introduction  to  zoological 
principles  of  morphology,  differentiation,  development,  and  heredity. — I.  Mr. 
Stegeman  and  assistants. 

II.  Elements  of  Forest  Zoology  Credit  3 hours 
Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Forest  Zoology  except  F Zoo  1. 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Economics  of  forest  and 

range  wildlife  and  principles  governing  its  conservation;  emphasis  on  distribu- 
tion, adaptations,  functions,  and  life  histories  of  representative  vertebrates  of 
forest  and  range  communities. — II.  Messrs.  King  and  Alexander. 

100.  Principles  of  Wildlife  Management  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  A study  of  the  principles 
governing  management  of  forest  and  range  wildlife  and  biological-economic- 
sociological  mechanism  involved. — II.  Mr.  Webb. 
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111.  Invertebrate  Zoology  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Structure,  classification, 
and  probable  descent  of  invertebrate  animals.  Emphasis  on  their  relationships 
to  the  forest  community. — II.  Mr.  Stegeman. 

113.  Laboratory  Techniques  in  Wildlife  Management  Credit 
3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Laboratory  techniques  in- 
volved in  making  full  use  of  zoological  materials.  Collection,  preparation, 
preservation,  and  study  of  pathological,  embryological,  and  food  materials. — 
I.  Mr.  Stegeman. 

114.  Functional  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Comparative  study  of 

gross  anatomy  and  physiology  of  vertebrate  animals,  and  significance  of  their 
highly  specialized  structures. — II.  Mr.  Stegeman. 

115.  Limnology  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Introduction  to  fresh- 
water biology.  Special  emphasis  on  biological  productivity  of  freshwater  en- 
vironments and  causal  determining  influences  as  manifested  by  physical,  chem- 
ical, and  biological  aspects. — I.  Mr.  Dence. 

116.  Ichthyology  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Studies  of  freshwater 
fishes.  Problems  in  fisheries  conservation,  economics,  habits,  and  research  tech- 
niques. Basic  information  on  fisheries  problems  and  their  solution. — II.  Mr. 
Dence. 

120.  Animal  Ecology  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Relations  of  animals  to 
their  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  environments.  Emphasis  on  community 
principles,  succession,  distribution,  migrations,  adaptations,  and  population 
dynamics. — I.  Mr.  Alexander. 

121.  Vertebrate  Taxonomy  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Identification  and  classi- 
fication of  vertebrates  of  the  forest  community.  Emphasis  on  use  of  keys  and 
recognition  and  significance  of  distinguishing  characters. — II.  Mr.  Dence. 


122.  Lake,  Pond,  and  Stream  Management  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Principles  and  techniques 
of  managing  freshwater  environments  for  productivity  of  fish  and  associated 
animals,  with  emphasis  on  limiting  factors  and  methods  of  management. — I. 
Mr.  Dence.  Prerequisite:  F Zoo  115. 
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123.  Wildlife  Management  Practices  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Techniques  used  in  the 
management  of  wildlife  on  marsh  and  upland  areas.  Emphasis  on  preparation 
of  management  plans,  mapping  methods,  population  controls,  and  environ- 
mental management  practices.  Consideration  given  to  individual  species  of 
wildlife  and  specific  areas  with  their  general  land-use  problems. — I.  Mr. 
Alexander.  Prerequisite:  F Zoo  100. 

201.  Problems  in  Forest  Zoology  Credit  arranged  according  to 
nature  of  problem 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Individual  study  of  special  problems  in  forest 
zoology.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon)  required. — I or  II. 
Staff. 

202.  Forest  Zoology  Seminar  Credit  1 or  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  discussion  and  assigned  reports  on  current  problems  and 
new  developments  in  forest  zoology. — I or  II.  Staff. 

203.  Environmental  Analysis  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Detailed 
studies  of  methods  used  in  determining  environmental  composition,  and  in 
interpretation  of  forest  and  range  analysis  data  used  in  preparation  of  wild- 
life management  programs. — II.  Mr.  Webb. 

204.  History  and  Administration  of  Wildlife  Resources  Credit 
2 hours 

Two  hours  of  discussion  and  reports.  History  of  development  of  wildlife 
administration,  legislation,  education,  and  management;  responsibilities,  per- 
sonnel, and  functions  of  agencies  involved. — I.  Mr.  King. 

205.  Zoogeography  of  North  America  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Geographic  distribution 
of  North  American  vertebrates,  factors  determining  their  distribution,  and 
nature  of  ranges  occupied.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon) 
required. — I.  Mr.  King. 

210.  Field  Methods  in  Zoology  Credit  3 hours 

Conferences  and  laboratory  and  field  assignments.  Techniques  of  wildlife 
research  and  management.  Relation  of  field  work  to  laboratory  and  museum. 
Methods  of  obtaining,  compiling,  and  evaluating  data. — I and  II.  Staff. 

220.  Wildlife  Management  Trip  Credit  1 to  3 hours 

A one-  to  two-week  trip  to  state  and  federal  agencies  engaged  in  wildlife 
administration,  management,  and  research.  Includes  inspection,  conferences, 
and  preparation  of  a typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon). — I or  II. 
Staff. 
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225.  Thesis  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 

ACCESSORY  INSTRUCTION  IN 
SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

The  courses  listed  below,  given  in  colleges  of  Syracuse  University, 
are  required  or  elective  in  some  programs  of  the  College  of  Forestry. 

Additional  courses  needed  to  complete  programs  may  be  elected 
by  College  of  Forestry  students,  subject  to  administrative  approval. 


COLLEGE  OF  Credit 

APPLIED  SCIENCE  Hours 

CE  105  Elementary  Aerial 

Photogrammetry  3 

EE  41  Elementary  Appli- 

cations of  Elec- 
trical Engineer- 
ing   4 

ME  28  Elementary  Heat, 

Power  4 

MM  107  Time  and  Motion 

Study  3 

COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  Credit 
ADMINISTRATION  Hours 

Acct  1 Principles  of  Ac- 
counting   6 

Advt  101  Elements  of  Ad- 
vertising   3 

PM  101  Industrial  Man- 
agement   3 

PM  110  Elements  of  Pro- 
duction   3 

PM  115  Production  Man- 
agement   3 

PM  130  Analysis  of  Amer- 
ican Industries  3 

PM  140  Purchasing  3 

PM  150  Personnel  Rela- 
tions   3 

Fin  101  Elements  of  Fi- 
nance   3 

Ins  101  General  Insurance  3 

Ins  110  Property  and  Cas- 
ualty Insurance  3 


Credit 

Hours 

Bus  Law  101  Contracts  and 

Sales  3 

Mktg  101  Elements  of  Mar- 
keting   3 

Transp  160  Traffic  Manage- 
ment   3 

BusStatlOl  Business  Statistics  3 

COLLEGE  OF  Credit 

LIBERAL  ARTS  Hours 

Bot  109  Plant  Anatomy  . . 3 

Chem  6 General  Chemistry  8 

Chem  57  Elementary  Or- 
ganic Chemistry  4 

Chem  130  Quantitative  An- 
alysis   5 

Chem  140  Physical  Chem- 
istry   8 

Chem  141  Physical  Chem- 
istry   6 

Chem  144  Colloids  3 

Econ  1 Principles  of  Eco- 
nomics   3 or  6 

Engl  1 Freshman  English  6 

Genetics 

125  Genetics  3 

Geol  36  Forest  Geology  . . 2 

Geol  106  Geomorphology  . 3 

Math  1 Trigonometry  ...  3 

Math  2 Algebra  3 

Math  3 Elementary  Plane 

Analytical  Ge- 
ometry   3 
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Math  20 

Algebra  and  Trig- 
onometry .... 

Math  21 

Calculus  I 

Math  22 

Calculus  II  .... 

Math  23 

Calculus  III 

Math  24 

Calculus  IV  .... 

Math  101 

Calculus  

Math  128 

Engineering  Sta- 
tistics   

Phys  1 

General  Physics  . 

Credit 


Hours 

Phys  3 General  Physics  . 6 

Phys  31  Mechanics  4 

Phys  32  Electricity  4 

Phys  102  Advanced  General 

Physics  6 

SCHOOL  OF  SPEECH  Credit 

AND  DRAMATIC  ART  Hours 
Pub  Add  8 Public  Speaking  . 2 


Credit 

Hours 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

8 

3 

8 
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Rules  and  Regulations 


To  enjoy  the  good  living  a college  atmosphere  provides,  you  must 
observe  and  uphold  the  standards,  rules  and  traditions  of  community 
life.  Moreover,  a good  community  expects  its  members  to  respect  the 
principles  of  all  other  communities.  When  you  register  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  you  voluntarily  join  two  communities;  that  of  your 
own  College  and  the  larger  community  of  Syracuse  University.  You 
are  urged  to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
which  will  govern  your  college  life  in  both  of  these  communities. 

A student  may  apply  for  special  consideration  if  he  feels  that 
compliance  with  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  College  results  in  undue 
hardship  to  him.  The  Faculty  may  be  petitioned  on  forms  available 
for  this  purpose  in  the  Dean  of  Students’  Office.  Petitions  must  state 
the  request  definitely,  describe  the  reason  for  it,  and  be  presented  to 
the  Dean  of  Students. 


I.  ATTENDANCE 

Students  should  realize  that  promptness  and  regularity  in  class 
attendance  are  essential  for  proper  assimilation  of  the  subject  matter 
of  a course.  Absences  and  tardiness  interrupt  the  continuity  of  the 
instruction  and  interfere  with  the  instructor’s  development  and  presen- 
tation of  the  material.  The  student  is  placed  at  a great  disadvantage, 
since  instructors  must  assume  that  he  is  familiar  with  work  already 
covered. 

A.  Undergraduates  are  expected  to  attend  all  of  their  scheduled 
exercises  and  to  be  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  hour,  unless  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  illness  or  other  compelling  cause. 

B.  Absence  because  of  personal  illness  will  be  authorized  by 
the  customary  infirmary  notice.  Other  authorized  absences  are  those 
caused  by  trips  required  or  permitted  by  the  College,  by  illness  or 
death  in  the  family,  or  other  emergencies  or  obligations.  The  student 
should  report  such  absences  promptly  to  the  Registrar’s  office,  in  ad- 
vance when  possible. 
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G.  The  responsibility  for  all  material  covered  in  a course  rests 
entirely  upon  the  student.  Students  who  have  missed  work  as  the 
result  of  an  authorized  absence  may  expect  cooperation  from  the 
faculty  in  making  that  work  up. 

D.  Absence  from  exercises  during  the  twenty-four  hour  period 
before  or  after  a vacation  is  regarded  as  interfering  with  the  collective 
interests  of  the  College. 

E.  Attendance  is  required  at  the  weekly  convocation.  Failure  to 
attend  will  result  in  appropriate  action  by  the  College. 

F.  Whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  absence  from 
class  affects  adversely  a student’s  academic  performance,  the  student 
may  be  warned  and  reported  to  the  Registrar’s  office.  An  under- 
graduate who  again  absents  himself  after  having  been  warned,  renders 
himself  liable  to  disciplinary  action. 

G.  A student  absent  from  a course  more  than  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  class  meetings  is  dropped  from  the  class  and  given  a failing 
grade. 

II.  ENROLLMENT  PROCEDURES 

A.  Entrance  Conditions 

Students  are  not  accepted  for  enrollment  at  the  College  with 
entrance  conditions. 

B.  Advanced  Standing  Credit 

A student  may  receive  credit  for  accepted  courses  of  study  com- 
pleted in  other  institutions  of  approved  grade,  provided  all  such 
courses  have  been  passed  with  a minimum  grade  of  C or  its  equivalent. 

C.  Placement  Examinations 

1.  Mathematics 

a.  The  minimum  mathematics  requirement  for  all  freshmen  will 
be  six  hours  of  college  mathematics : at  least  algebra  and  trigonometry, 
with  more  advanced  mathematics  prescribed  for  all  students  who  have 
the  capacity. 

b.  Placement  examinations  are  administered  to  all  freshmen,  in- 
cluding transfer  students  required  to  take  freshman  mathematics, 
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during  orientation  week.  The  results  of  these  examinations  will  sort 
the  freshmen  into  several  groups,  as  follows : 

c.  Those  students  who  do  not  qualify  in  these  examinations  (al- 
gebra and  trigonometry)  will  take  College  Algebra  (Mathematics  2) 
and  Plane  Trigonometry  (Mathematics  1)  consecutively. 

d.  Students  who  do  not  qualify  in  one  of  the  examinations  will 
take  that  mathematics  course  in  which  they  did  not  qualify:  either 
Mathematics  1 or  2,  in  the  first  semester.  In  the  second  semester,  all 
students  who  passed  the  first  semester  mathematics  will  be  enrolled 
in  Mathematics  21  (Analytic  Geometry  and  Differential  Calculus) . 

e.  Those  students  whose  qualifying  examination  records  indicate 
sufficient  competence  in  algebra  and  trigonometry  will  take  Advanced 
Algebra  and  Trigonometry  (Mathematics  20)  in  the  first  semester.  In 
the  second  semester  these  men  will  take  Mathematics  21. 

f.  Those  who  indicate  more  advanced  competence  on  the  basis 
of  their  qualifying  examinations  will  take  Calculus  (Mathematics  21) 
in  the  first  semester,  and  Calculus  (Mathematics  22)  in  the  second. 

2.  Drawing 

A special  college-level  examination  in  drawing  will  be  conducted 
by  the  College  during  Orientation  Week.  This  examination  is  required 
of  any  student  who  has  completed  a minimum  of  one  year  in  mechan- 
ical, technical  or  machine  drawing.  The  examination  will  include 
drafting  technique,  including  lettering,  isometric  drawing,  cabinet 
drawing  and  orthographic  projection.  These  examinations  may  also 
be  taken  by  any  freshman  who  feels  that  he  has  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion. No  grade  or  credit  will  be  granted,  but  the  hours  required  for 
graduation  will  be  reduced  by  the  total  number  of  credit  hours  allowed 
for  this  course. 

D.  Credit  Hour  Load 

A student  shall  carry  not  less  than  12  nor  more  than  20  credit 
hours  of  college  work  per  semester.  Korean  veterans  who  are  using 
the  benefits  of  P.  L.  550  or  P.  L.  894  shall  carry  not  less  than  14  nor 
more  than  20  credit  hours  of  college  work  per  semester. 

E.  Registration 

1.  Period,  of  Registration 

The  regular  period  of  registration  for  each  semester  is  stated  in 
the  calendar. 
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2.  Schedule  Cards 

Students  to  be  fully  registered  in  the  College  of  Forestry  must 
have  their  schedule  card  stamped  with  the  Treasurer’s  receipt  showing 
payment  of  fees  within  the  scheduled  period  of  registration.  Failure 
to  comply  with  this  regulation  subjects  the  student  to  exclusion  from 
classes. 

3.  Health  Examination 

Each  new  student  is  required  to  present  himself  upon  request  to 
Syracuse  University’s  Student  Health  Service,  111  Waverly  Avenue, 
for  special  examinations. 

4.  Late  Registration 

A student  who  fails  to  report  for  registration  at  the  time  assigned 
is  subject  to  a penalty  unless  excused  by  the  Dean. 

F.  Change  of  Schedule 

No  change  in  schedule  can  be  made  without  approval  of  the 
major  professor.  Such  change  does  not  become  effective  until  recorded 
by  the  Registrar.  Dropping  or  substituting  courses  does  not  remove 
such  courses  from  the  requirements  for  graduation.  Courses  dropped 
28  calendar  days  after  the  beginning  of  classes  are  automatically  re- 
corded as  failures,  even  though  such  changes  have  been  approved. 

G.  Change  of  Curriculum 

A student  is  allowed  one  change  of  curriculum  after  he  begins 
his  major  work.  Notice  of  such  change  must  be  recorded  on  the 
proper  form  and  filed  with  the  Registrar.  A student  changing  from 
one  curriculum  to  another  will  be  held  for  the  completion  of  all  re- 
quirements of  the  curriculum  into  which  he  transfers. 

H.  Special  Examinations 

A deferred  or  special  examination  is  restricted  to  students  un- 
avoidably absent  from  the  regular  examination.  Such  examination  may 
be  given  at  a time  arranged  by  the  instructor.  Special  examinations 
will  not  be  given  to  students  who  have  failed  the  regular  examinations. 

I.  Qualifying  Examinations 

Any  regularly  enrolled  undergraduate  may,  upon  approval  of  the 
Academic  Standards  Committee,  be  excused  from  taking  required 
courses  and  approved  electives  by  presenting  evidence  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  course  instructor  and  the  department  head  that  he  pos- 
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sesses  knowledge  and/or  skills  equal  to  that  gained  by  successfully 
passing  the  course.  In  such  cases  no  grade  or  credit  will  be  granted, 
but  the  hours  required  for  graduation  will  be  reduced  by  the  total 
number  of  credit  hours  of  courses  passed  in  this  manner.  Petitions 
must  be  received  at  least  one  week  before  the  beginning  of  the  semester 
in  which  the  course  is  given. 

J.  Voluntary  Withdrawal  and  Re-Registration 

1.  Notification  of  Withdrawal 

A student  who  leaves  the  College  after  he  has  registered  must 
notify  the  Registrar  immediately.  A student  who  withdraws  from 
college  prior  to  mid-semester  will  have  his  permanent  record  card 
marked  “No  credit  for  the  semester.”  After  mid-semester,  entries  will 
be  made,  based  on  the  instructor’s  report,  as  “WP”  (withdrawn  pass- 
ing) or  “WF”  (withdrawn  failing) . 

2.  Re-registration 

A student  in  good  standing  who  has  been  absent  from  the  College 
for  one  or  more  semesters,  and  who  desires  to  return,  must  file  an 
Application  Form  for  Former  Student  with  the  Dean  of  Students. 
The  request  must  be  accompanied  by  $5.00.  This  deposit  will  be 
applied  to  the  regular  fees  at  the  time  of  registration.  If  the  student 
fails  to  register,  the  deposit  will  be  forfeited. 

K.  Involuntary  Withdrawal  and  Reinstatement 

1.  A student  who  has  been  required  to  withdraw  because  of  low 
scholarship  will  not  be  considered  for  reinstatement  until  at  least  one 
semester  has  elapsed. 

2.  A student  who  desires  reinstatement  must  petition  the  Aca- 
demic Standards  Committee  of  the  faculty  through  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents. The  petition  must  be  accompanied  by  a deposit  of  $5.00.  If  the 
petition  is  approved,  this  deposit  is  applied  on  the  regular  fees  at 
registration.  Should  the  student  fail  to  register,  the  deposit  is  forfeited. 
If  the  petition  is  denied,  the  deposit  is  refunded. 

3.  A student  required  to  withdraw  a second  time  because  of  low 
scholarship  will  not  be  considered  for  reinstatement. 
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III.  SCHOLARSHIP 


A.  Credit  Hour  Standard 

The  standard  requirement  for  one  semester  hour  of  credit  is 
three  hours  per  week  in  regularly  assigned  laboratory  or  field  work; 
or  one  hour  per  week  in  lecture,  recitation,  or  conference,  involving 
at  least  two  hours  of  outside  preparation. 

B.  Grading 

Final  grades  are  expressed  in  letters  as  follows:  A — excellent, 
B — good,  C — average,  D — minimum  passing  grade,  F — failure,  INC 
— incomplete. 

S — satisfactory,  U — unsatisfactory  (applies  only  to  courses  201 
and  225). 

C.  Grade  Points 

For  each  credit  hour,  grade  points  in  recognition  of  scholarship 
are  awarded  as  follows : 

A— 3 grade  points  for  each  credit  hour 
B — 2 grade  points  for  each  credit  hour 
C — 1 grade  point  for  each  credit  hour 
D and  F — no  grade  points  for  credit  hours. 

D.  Failures  and  Incompletes 

1.  A student  who  fails  a required  course  must  repeat  it. 

2.  A student  may  petition  to  repeat  a course  to  raise  his  grades. 
If  permission  is  granted,  the  new  grade  will  carry  a repeat  letter  (R) 
so  that  it  will  be  clear  to  anyone  reading  the  transcript  that  the  student 
achieved  this  grade  by  repeating  the  course.  Hours  carried  and  grade 
points  earned  will  be  included  in  computing  the  scholastic  average 
each  time  the  course  is  taken.  Hours  earned  in  repeating  a course 
already  passed  shall  be  added  to  the  hours  required  for  graduation. 

3.  An  incomplete  course  must  be  completed  within  the  next  year 
of  the  student’s  residence,  otherwise  a final  grade  of  F is  automatic. 
This  means  that  if  a student  receives  an  incomplete  in  May,  it  must 
be  completed  before  the  end  of  May  in  the  following  year;  likewise, 
if  received  in  January,  it  must  be  completed  before  the  end  of  January 
in  the  following  year.  Incompletes  received  at  Summer  Camp  must 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  next  Summer  Camp  session. 
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An  incomplete  shall  be  treated  like  an  “F”  grade  until  a per- 
manent grade  is  entered.  When  the  incomplete  is  made  up  the  proper 
entry  will  be  made  on  the  permanent  record  card  at  the  end  of  the 
semester  in  which  the  grade  is  reported  to  the  Registrar. 

E.  Computation  of  Averages 

1.  Scholastic  averages,  both  semester  and  cumulative,  shall  be 
computed  by  dividing  the  total  grade  points  accumulated  by  the  total 
credit  hours  carried. 

2.  Scholastic  averages  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  courses 
carried  at  the  College  of  Forestry  or  at  Syracuse  University,  including 
Utica  College. 

F.  Minimum  Requirements 

1.  The  requirement  for  graduation  shall  be  a 1.00  or  better 
average. 

2.  To  remain  in  good  standing,  a student  must  maintain  a cumu- 
lative and  a semester  average  of  1 .00  or  above. 

3.  A student  whose  cumulative  or  semester  average  falls  below 
1.00  will  either  be  placed  on  probation  or  dropped. 

4.  A student  on  probation  will  be  placed  in  good  standing  when 
he  attains  a cumulative  and  a semester  average  of  1.00  or  above. 

G.  Standards 

1.  A student  whose  cumulative  or  semester  average  falls  below 
1.00  will  have  his  record  reviewed  by  the  Academic  Standards  Com- 
mittee. If  a study  of  his  record  and  other  pertinent  information  indi- 
cates he  might  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  later,  he  will  be 
placed  on  probation.  If,  however,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee 
he  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements,  he  will  be  dropped. 

However,  except  in  an  unusual  case,  a student  will  not  be 
dropped  unless  he  has  been  on  probation  for  at  least  one  semester. 

2.  In  general,  the  following  standards  will  be  used  in  making 
decisions  concerning  scholastic  standards : 

a.  No  student  will  be  dropped  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester 
unless  he  has  been  on  probation  or  has  failed  to  meet  some  special 
requirement. 
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b.  A student  on  probation  during  the  second  semester  will  be 
dropped  at  the  end  of  the  semester  if  his  cumulative  average  falls 
below  .70. 

c.  A student  on  probation  in  the  third  semester  will  be  dropped 
at  the  end  of  the  semester  if  his  cumulative  average  falls  below  .80. 

d.  A student  on  probation  in  the  fourth  semester  will  be  dropped 
at  the  end  of  the  semester  if  his  cumulative  average  falls  below  .90. 

e.  A student  on  probation  in  any  subsequent  semester  will  be 
dropped  at  the  end  of  the  semester  if  his  cumulative  average  falls 
below  1.00. 

H.  Reinstatement 

A student  who  has  been  dropped  must  follow  certain  procedures 
if  he  wishes  to  petition  to  return.  See  II  K. 

IV.  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

A.  Residence 

A student  will  be  recommended  for  graduation  only  if  he  has 
completed  four  years’  work,  either  in  this  College  or  in  some  other 
college  of  approved  standing.  Residence  work  at  this  College  the  final 
year  is  obligatory. 

B.  Course  and  Average  Requirement 

To  be  eligible  for  graduation,  a student  must  have  completed 
the  required  courses  prescribed  for  his  major,  and,  in  addition,  must 
have  a minimum  average  of  1.0. 

C.  Summer  Requirements 

A student  may  not  register  for  the  following  year’s  work  until 
he  has  completed  the  summer  requirement  prescribed  in  his  cur- 
riculum. 

1.  Summer  Camp 

a.  Students  in  the  General  Forestry  curriculum  and  the  Landscape 
Architecture  curriculum  are  required  to  attend  summer  camp. 

b.  No  student  may  register  for  Summer  Camp  until  he  has  passed 
a swimming  test  submitted  and  approved  by  the  department  of  Physical 
Education  of  Syracuse  University. 
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c.  A student  failing  forest  mensuration  or  surveying  at  Camp  is 
required  to  repeat  that  course  at  Camp.  The  Director  exercises  his 
discretion  in  deciding  when  and  how  other  failed  courses  may  be 
made  up. 

d.  A student  who  fails  one  or  more  courses  is  required  to  com- 
plete the  work  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  concerned,  at 
Camp  if  necessary. 

2.  Summer  Experience 

a.  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology 

( 1 ) A student  is  recommended  for  graduation  only  if  he  has 
completed  the  summer  mill  experience  prescribed  for  the  major  in 
Pulp  and  Paper  Technology. 

(2)  A student  who  fails  to  earn  a minimum  of  5 grade  points 
for  his  report  on  summer  mill  experience  is  not  permitted  to  register 
for  his  senior  year  until  such  work  has  been  repeated  and  a report 
accepted  by  the  Department  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology. 

b.  Forest  Utilization 

All  students  are  required  to  work  12  weeks  in  order  to  secure 
practical  experience  in  their  respective  fields.  Upon  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  this  summer  work,  as  shown  by  a detailed  report  by  the 
student  and  a favorable  report  on  the  student’s  work  by  his  employer, 
5 semester  hours  of  credit  are  given.  This  experience  must  be  taken 
prior  to  registering  for  senior  year. 

c.  Wood  Technology 

Industry  experience  for  Wood  Technology  students.  WT  12.  Five 
credit  hours.  See  description,  page  116.  This  practical  experience 
must  be  obtained  before  registering  for  the  senior  year. 

D.  Physical  Education 

1.  Gymnasium 

a.  During  freshman  year,  students  in  the  College  of  Forestry  are 
required  to  take  a year’s  work  under  the  direction  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity’s department  of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education.  With  the 
approval  of  that  department,  a student  may  substitute  participation 
on  one  of  the  regular  freshman  athletic  teams  in  partial  fulfillment  of 
the  Physical  Education  requirement.  To  receive  credit  for  such  par- 
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ticipation,  the  student  must  be  regularly  enrolled  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion I,  fill  out  the  usual  sports  participation  card,  and  cooperate  with 
the  student  managers  in  seeing  that  his  attendance  is  properly  checked 
during  the  sports  season.  If  the  sport  ceases  before  the  end  of  the 
regular  semester,  he  must  return  to  his  gym  class  for  the  remainder 
of  the  semester. 

b.  Students  entering  with  standing  higher  than  the  freshman 
year  will  not  be  held  for  deficiencies  in  freshman  Physical  Education. 

2.  Reserve  Officers 9 Training  Corps. 

a.  R.O.T.C.  work  may  be  substituted  for  the  Physical  Education  j 
requirement.  But  the  Military  Department  of  Syracuse  University 
requires  a minimum  of  two  years  of  R.O.T.C.  credit.  Therefore,  the 
College  of  Forestry  makes  the  provision  that  the  first  year  of  R.O.T.C. 
work  covers  the  requirement  for  Physical  Education,  and  the  second 
year  of  R.O.T.C.  work  receives  2 hours’  scholastic  credit  (one  hour 
for  each  semester’s  work  completed) . 

b.  A student’s  wish  to  continue  R.O.T.C.  work  in  junior  and  i 
senior  years  must  be  approved  by  the  College  and  Military  Depart- 
ment. If  approved,  three  hours  of  credit  will  be  allowed  each 
semester. 

E.  Attendance  at  Commencement 

No  degree  will  be  granted  in  absentia  without  the  written  per- 
mission of  the  Dean. 


V.  GE  N E R A L 

A.  Use  of  College  Official  Title  and  Seal 

The  official  title  of  the  College  of  Forestry  cannot  be  used  for 
public  display  on  vehicles,  letterheads,  clothing,  signs,  or  in  any  other 
way  without  administrative  approval. 

B.  Student  Organizations  of  the  College  of  Forestry 
1.  Faculty  Supervision 

a.  The  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Activities  has  general 
supervision  and  control  of  all  student  organizations  and  activities 
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sponsored  by  the  College.  It  passes  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to 
student  publications  which  bear  the  name  of  the  College  of  Forestry. 

b.  All  elections  or  appointments  to  office  or  position  on  student 
publications  or  in  student  organizations  must  be  approved  by  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Activities. 

C.  Marriage 

Students  contemplating  marriage  are  required  to  register  their 
intention  in  writing  with  the  Dean  of  the  College  at  least  one  week 
before  the  event.  The  statement  should  be  submitted  to  the  Registrar 
who  will  transmit  it  to  the  Dean. 

D.  Smoking 

Smoking  should  be  confined  to  the  rooms  provided  in  college 
buildings,  except  as  follows : 

No  smoking  is  permitted  during  any  class  except  in  small  seminar- 
like classes  where  adequate  ash  receptacles  are  provided  and  with 
the  permission  of  the  instructor.  Small  seminar-like  classes  are  groups 
of  approximately  ten  or  less  students  in  a discussion-type  recitation, 
informal  question  and  answer  period,  or  laboratory  session.  Whenever 
any  class  session  is  continuous  for  more  than  two  hours,  a break 
should  be  provided. 

E.  Library  Regulations 

1.  Moon  Memorial  Library 

a.  All  library  material  must  be  “charged  out”  before  it  can  be 
taken  from  the  reading  room. 

b.  Library  hours,  Monday  to  Friday,  are  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m.; 
Saturday,  8:30  to  12  noon.  Evening  hours  may  vary  from  semester  to 
semester. 

c.  “Reserve  books”  may  be  borrowed  for  overnight  use,  but  must 
be  returned  before  9 : 30  a.m.  the  next  school  day.  A charge  of  25  cents 
per  day  is  imposed  for  failure  to  comply  with  this  regulation. 

d.  Material  not  on  reserve  may  be  borrowed  for  two  weeks  with 
the  privilege  of  renewal  for  two  weeks.  A fine  of  2 cents  per  day  is 
charged  for  overdue  books. 
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2.  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Forest  Experiment  Station  Library 

a.  Access  to  the  stacks  and  use  of  the  reading-room  facilities  are 
available  to  faculty  and  graduate  students,  and  to  undergraduate 
students  who  obtain  special  permission. 

b.  All  books  and  other  publications  are  on  reserve.  They  may  be 
borrowed  at  4 p.m.  and  must  be  returned  by  9 a.m.  the  next  school 
day.  However,  loans  up  to  two  weeks  may  be  arranged  if  the  publica- 
tion is  not  in  current  demand. 

F.  Housing 

1.  Approved  Residence 

Students  in  the  College  of  Forestry  must  conform  to  the  housing 
rules  of  Syracuse  University. 

2.  Notification  of  Address 

Students  are  required  to  report  their  correct  Syracuse  address  at 
registration  and  to  notify  the  Registrar  of  the  College  of  Forestry  im- 
mediately in  case  of  a change  in  Syracuse  address. 

G.  Extracurricular  Activities  of  Syracuse  University 

1.  Supervision 

All  students  in  the  College  of  Forestry  are  subject  to  the  Syracuse 
University  regulations  on  extracurricular  activities  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. 

2.  Eligibility 

In  order  to  compete  upon  an  athletic  team  representing  Syracuse 
University,  to  represent  the  University  in  any  non-athletic  activity  or 
competition,  to  be  a candidate  for  any  student  office  or  for  the  staff 
of  any  recognized  student  publication,  to  be  initiated  into  any  frater- 
nity or  similar  organization,  or  to  engage  in  any  other  recognized 
extracurricular  activity  at  Syracuse  University,  a student  must  first  be 
declared  eligible  by  the  Syracuse  University  Committee  on  Eligibility. 
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STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
Central  Administrative  Office:  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 
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State  University  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University 
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State  University  College  of  Ceramics  at  Alfred  University 
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State  University  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at  Alfred 
State  University  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at  Canton 
State  University  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at  Cobleskill 
State  University  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at  Delhi 
State  University  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at  Farmingdale 
State  University  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at  Morrisville 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

(Locally-sponsored  two-year  colleges  under  the  program  of  State  University) 
Auburn  Community  College  at  Auburn 
Bronx  Community  College  at  New  York  City 
Broome  Technical  Community  College  at  Binghamton 
Corning  Community  College  at  Corning 
Erie  County  Technical  Institute  at  Buffalo 
Fashion  Institute  of  Technology  at  New  York  City 
Hudson  Valley  Technical  Institute  at  Troy 
Jamestown  Community  College  at  Jamestown 
Mohawk  Valley  Technical  Institute  at  Utica 
New  York  City  Community  College  of  Applied  Arts  and  Sciences 
Orange  County  Community  College  at  Middletown 
Staten  Island  Community  College  at  Staten  Island 
Westchester  Community  College  at  White  Plains 
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The  State  University  of  New  York  was  established  by  the  State 
Legislature  in  1948.  It  comprises  forty-two  colleges.  Twenty-eight  of 
them  are  State  colleges  and  fourteen  are  locally-sponsored  community 
colleges.  Although  separated  geographically,  all  are  united  in  the  pur- 
pose to  improve  and  extend  opportunities  for  youth  to  continue  their 
education  after  high  school. 
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two-year  programs  in  a wide  variety  of  fields,  including  technical 
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its  colleges  offer  graduate  programs. 

Governed  by  a Board  of  Trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
State  University  of  New  York  plans  for  the  total  development  of  State- 
supported  higher  education.  Each  college  of  State  University  is  locally 
administered,  and  students  apply  directly  to  the  institution  for  admis- 
sion. 

Although  State  University  of  New  York  is  the  second  largest  state' 
university  in  the  country,  its  students  have  the  additional  advantages  of 
attending  relatively  small  colleges. 

The  State  University  motto  is:  “Let  Each  Become  All  He  Is 
Capable  of  Being.” 

ACCREDITATION 

State  University  of  New  York  is  accredited  by  the  Middle  States 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  The  College  of  Forestry 
is  also  accredited  by  the  Society  of  American  Foresters. 
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Academic  Calendar, 


1958-1959 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

September  21 

Sunday , 10:00  A.  M. 

Dormitories  open 

September  22-23 

Monday-T  uesday 

Orientation  program 

September  24-26 

W e dues  day-Friday 

Registration 

September  29 

Monday,  8:00  A.  M. 

Classes  begin 

November  22 

Saturday 

Middle  of  1st  Semester 

November  26- 
December  1 

Wednesday,  12:00  M.- 
Monday,  8:00  A.  M. 

Thanksgiving  weekend 

December  20- 
January  5 

Saturday,  12:00  M.- 
Monday,  8:00  A.  M. 

Christmas  vacation 

January  17 

Saturday 

Last  day  of  classes 

January  19- 
January  30 

Monday-Friday 

Examinations 

SECOND 

SEMESTER 

February  2-4 

M onday-W ednesday 

Registration 

February  5 

Thursday,  8:00  A.  M. 

Classes  begin 

March  25 

Wednesday 

Middle  of  2nd  Semester 

March  25-April  2 

Wednesday,  12:00  M.- 
Thursday,  8:00  A.  M. 

Spring  vacation 

May  16 

Saturday 

Last  day  of  classes 

May  18-29 

Monday-Friday 

Examinations 

May  31 

Sunday 

Baccalaureate  Sunday 

June  1 

M onday 

Commencement 
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Academic  Calendar,  1959-1960 


FIRST  SEMESTER  — TENTATIVE 


September  20 

Sunday , 10:00  A.  M. 

Dormitories  open 

September  21-22 

Monday-T  uesday 

Orientation  Program 

September  23-25 

Wednesday  to  Friday 

Registration 

Septeember  28 

Monday,  8:00  A.  M. 

Classes  begin 

November  14 

Saturday 

Middle  of  First  Semester 

November  25-30 

Wednesday  noon  to 
Monday,  8:00  A.  M. 

Thanksgiving  Weekend 

December  19- 
January  4 

Saturday  noon  to 
Monday,  8:00  A.  M. 

Christmas  Vacation 

January  16 

Saturday 

Last  day  of  classes 

January  18-29 

Monday  to  Friday 

Examinations 

SECOND 

SEMESTER— TENTATIVE 

February  1-3 

Monday  to  Wednesday 

Registration 

February  4 

Thursday,  8:00  A.  M. 

Classes  begin 

March  23 

Wednesday 

Middle  of  Second 
Semester 

March  26-April  4 

Saturday,  12:00  M.- 
Monday,  8:00  A.M. 

Spring  Vacation 

May  14 

Saturday 

Last  day  of  classes 

May  16-27 

Monday  to  Friday 

Examinations 

May  29 

Sunday 

Baccalaureate  Sunday 

May  30 

Monday 

Commencement 
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College  of  Forestry 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Ex  Officio 

George  B.  DeLuca,  Lieutenant  Governor Albany 

William  P.  Tolley,  Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University Syracuse 

Sharon  J.  Mauhs,  Conservation  Commissioner Albany 

James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of  Education Albany 

Appointed  by  Governor 

Frank  G.  Ash,  President Fulton 

James  P.  Lewis,  Vice  President Beaver  Falls 

Francis  D.  McCurn Syracuse 

William  B.  Stark Syracuse 

Charles  A.  Upson Lockport 

Clyne  Crawford Bemus  Point 

Julius  Kahn  ’22 Brooklyn 

Paul  L.  Phillips Voorheesville 

Francis  L.  McElroy DeWitt 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Dean Hardy  L.  Shirley,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.A.F. 

Associate  Dean,  Physical  Sciences  and  Research 

Edwin  C.  Jahn,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Dean,  Resource  Management  and  Graduate  Studies 

Harold  G.  Wilm,  B.S.,  M.F.,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  Students Raymond  F.  Crossman,  A.B.,  M.A. 

Director  of  Extension  and  Public  Relations.  . . .Ralph  G.  Unger,  B.S. 

Director  of  Ranger  School Lucian  P.  Plumley,  B.S. 

Director  of  Cellulose  Research  Institute.  . .Jan  Joop  Hermans,  Ph.D. 
Director  of  Molecular  Biology  Institute 

Michael  M.  Szwarc,  Ch.E.,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc. 
Director  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Forest  Experiment  Station 

Ralph  T.  King,  B.S.,  M.A. 
Director  of  Summer  Camp.  . . .John  W.  Barrett,  B.S.F.,  M.F.,  Ph.D. 


Registrar Lawrence  J.  Belanger,  B.S.,  M.S. 

Librarian Martha  L.  Meelig,  B.S. 

Business  Manager George  H.  Haines,  B.S. 
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FACULTY  EMERITUS 


Harold  C.  Belyea  (1917-1956),  Professor  of  Forest  Management 
B.A.,  University  of  Mount  Allison,  1908;  M.A.,  1911;  B.Sc.F., 
University  of  New  Brunswick,  1911;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1916 

Nelson  C.  Brown  (1912-1917,  1921-1951),  Professor  of  Forest 
U tilization 

A. B.,  Yale  University,  1906;  M.F.,  1908 

Laurie  D.  Cox  (1914-1946),  Professor  of  Landscape  Engineering 

B. A.,  Acadia  University,  1903;  B.S.,  Harvard  University,  1908; 
D.Sc.,  Acadia  University,  1931;  D.C.L.,  New  England  College, 
1950 

Carlyn  C.  Delavan  (1923-1957),  Director  of  Summer  Camp;  Pro- 
fessor of  Forest  Engineering 
A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1914;  M.S.F.,  1915 

James  F.  Dubuar  (1919-1957),  Director  of  Ranger  School;  Professor 
of  Forestry 

A. B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1913;  M.S.F.,  1915 

Carl  C.  Forsaith  (1917-1949),  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 

B. A.,  Dartmouth  College,  1913;  M.A.,  Harvard  University,  1914; 
Ph.D.,  1917 

Raymond  J.  Hoyle  (1918-1957),  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1917;  M.S.,  Syracuse 
University,  1930 

Joseph  S.  Illigk  (1931-1951),  Dean 

A. B.,  Lafayette  College,  1907;  B.F.,  Biltmore  Forest  School,  1911; 
F.E.,  1913;  M.S.,  Juniata  College,  1925;  D.Sc.,  Lafayette  College, 
1927;  LL.D.,  Syracuse  University,  1952 

Clyde  Leavitt  (1932-1943),  Assistant  Dean 

B. A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1901;  M.S.F.,  1904 

Henry  F.  A.  Meier  (1912-1914,  1929-1946),  Professor  of  Forest 
Botany 

B.A.,  Indiana  University,  1912;  M.A.,  1913;  Ph.D.,  Columbia 
University,  1920 

Louis  E.  Wise  (1919-1932),  Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry 
B.A.,  Columbia  University,  1907;  Ph.D.,  1918 
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College  Faculty 

The  date  in  parentheses  after  each  name  denotes  the  first  year  of 
service,  two  or  more  dates,  the  term  of  service. 

Hardy  L.  Shirley  ( 1945) , Dean;  Professor  of  Forestry 

B.A.,  Indiana  University,  1922;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1928; 
D.A.F.,  University  of  Helsinki,  1958. 

Edwin  W.  Abrahamson  (1955),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest 
Chemistry 

A. B.,  University  of  Buffalo,  1944;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 
1948;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University,  1952 

George  J.  Albrecht  (1946),  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture; 
Chairman  of  Department 

B. S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1930 

Maurice  M.  Alexander  (1949),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Z oology 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1940;  M.S.,  University 
of  Connecticut,  1942;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  1950 

Eric  A.  Anderson  (1950),  Professor  of  Wood  Technology;  Chairman 
of  Department 

B.S.F.,  University  of  Washington,  1932;  Ph.D.,  State  University 
of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1949 

John  W.  Barrett  (1948),  Associate  Professor  of  Silviculture 

B.S.F.,  University  of  Michigan,  1937;  M.F.,  1948;  Ph.D.,  State 
University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1953 

Lawrence  J.  Belanger  (1947),  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 
B.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1932;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College 
for  Teachers,  Albany,  1941 

Alfred  H.  Bishop  (1942),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 
New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1925;  B.S.,  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  1929;  M.F.,  1931 
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Floyd  E.  Carlson  (1930),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Extension 
B.S.F.,  University  of  Washington,  1928;  M.F.,  1930 

Harold  A.  Core  (1946),  Instructor  in  Wood  Technology 

B.S.F.,  West  Virginia  University,  1942;  M.S.,  State  University  of 
New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1949 

Wilfred  A.  Cote,  Jr.  (1950)  Assistant  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 
B.S.,  University  of  Maine,  1949;  M.F.,  Duke  University,  1950; 
Ph.D.,  State  University  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, 1958 

Raymond  F.  Crossman  ( 1942) , Professor  of  English 

A. B.,  Syracuse  University,  1926;  M.A.,  1931 

James  E.  Davis  ( 1947) , Professor  of  Forestry 

B. S.,  Cornell  University,  1924;  M.F.,  1926 

Russell  C.  Deckert  (1952),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 
B.S.F.,  University  of  Georgia,  1938;  M.F.,  Duke  University,  1943 

Wilford  A.  Dence  (1920),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Zoology 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1920 

Carl  H.  de  Zeeuw  (1946),  Associate  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 

A. B.,  Michigan  State  College,  1934;  B.S.,  1937;  M.S.,  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New 
York  College  of  Forestry,  1949 

Carmin  P.  Donofrio  (1941),  Associate  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper 
Technology 

B. S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939 

f William  A.  Duerr  (1952),  Professor  of  Forestry  Economics;  Chair- 
man of  Department 

B.S.,  Iowa  State  College,  1934;  M.S.,  University  of  Minnesota, 
1939;  A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1941;  Ph.D.,  1944 

George  F.  Earle  ( 1952) , Associate  Professor  of  Art 

B.F.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1937;  M.F.A.,  Yale  University,  1946 

fC.  Eugene  Farnsworth  (1930),  Professor  of  Silviculture 

B.S.F.,  Iowa  State  College,  1926;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1928; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1945 

t On  leave. 
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John  Fedkiw  (1947),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry  Economics 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942;  M.F.,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Cornell 
University,  1953 

Donald  L.  Ferlow  (1956),  Instructor  in  Landscape  Architecture 
B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1956 

Clifford  H.  Foster  (1927),  Professor  of  Forestry;  Director  of  the 
Pack  Demonstration  Forest , Warrenshurg 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1921;  M.F.,  1922; 
M.S.S.,  Harvard  University,  1924 

Harold  B.  Gatslick  (1952),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1944;  M.S.,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1948;  Ph.D.,  1954 

Serge  N.  Gorbatsevigh  (1956),  Instructor  in  Pulp  & Paper  Tech- 
nology 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1954; 
M.S.,  1955 

Paul  F.  Graves  (1947),  Professor  of  Forest  Administration;  Chair- 
man of  Department 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  M.F.,  1941; 
Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University,  1950 

William  M.  Harlow  (1928),  Professor  of  Wood  Technology  (Part 
time  ) 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1925;  M.S.,  1926; 
Ph.D.,  1928 

Svend  O.  Heiberg  (1927),  Professor  of  Silviculture ; Chairman  of  De- 
partment 

M.Sc.F.,  Royal  Danish  College  of  Agriculture,  1924;  M.F.,  Yale 
University,  1927 

Jan  Joop  Hermans  (1957),  Professor  of  Cellulose  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Leiden,  1937 

Ray  R.  Hirt  ( 1921 ) , Senior  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B.S.,  Hamline  University,  1917;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry,  1924;  Ph.D.,  1928 

Frederick  S.  Hopkins  (1957),  Instructor  in  Forestry  Economics 
B.S.F.,  University  of  Michigan,  1946;  B.B.A.,  1947;  M.F.,  1947 
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Allen  F.  Horn,  Jr.  ( 1957) , Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Management 
B.S.,  Michigan  State  University,  1950;  M.S.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  State 
University  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  1957 

John  F.  Hosner  ( 1958) , Visiting  Professor  of  Silviculture 

B.S.,  Michigan  State  College,  1948;  M.F.,  Duke  University,  1950; 
Ph.D.,  State  University  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, 1957 

Robert  J.  Hoyle,  Jr.  (1953),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 
B.M.E.,  Cornell  University,  1941;  M.S.F.,  State  University  of  New 
York  College  of  Forestry,  1952 

Ralph  M.  Hutchinson  (1938),  Forest  Manager , Archer  and  Anna 
Huntington  Wildlife  Forest  Station , Newcomb;  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Forestry 

B.S.,  University  of  Maine,  1924;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1933 

Graham  H.  Ireland  (1952),  Instructor  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Tech- 
nology 

Cambridge  University,  1914 

Edwin  C.  Jahn  ( 1938) , Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1925;  M.S.,  1926; 
Ph.D.,  McGill  University,  1929 

Edwin  H.  Ketchledge  (1955),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 
B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1949; 
M.S.,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1956 

Ralph  T.  King  (1937),  Professor  of  Forest  Z°°l°gy>  Chairman  of 
Department 

B.S.,  Utah  State  Agricultural  College,  1924;  M.A.,  1925 

Friedrich  U.  Klaehn  (1955),  Assistant  Professor  of  Silviculture 
Diplom-Forstwirt,  University  of  Gottingen,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1950 

Jack  L.  Krall  (1947),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Entomology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  M.S.,  Iowa  State 
College,  1942;  Ph.D.,  1950 

Richard  W.  Lalor  (1953),  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany,  1941;  A.M., 
Cornell  University,  1946 
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Albert  L.  Leaf  ( 1957) , Instructor  in  Silviculture 

B.S.F.,  University  of  Washington,  1950;  M.F.,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  1957 

Frank  W.  Lorey  (1954),  Pilot  Plant  Group  Leader,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1951; 
M.S.,  1952 

Josiah  L.  Lowe  ( 1933) , Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1927;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  1938 

Philip  Luner  (1957),  Assistant  Professor,  Pulp  and  Paper  Research 
B.Sc.,  University  of  Montreal  (Loyola  College),  1947;  Ph.D., 
McGill  University,  1951 

Aubrey  H.  MacAndrews  (1926),  Professor  of  Forest  Entomology; 
Chairman  of  Department 

Truro  Agricultural  College,  1923;  B.S.,  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry,  1925;  M.S.,  1926 

Renata  Marton  ( 1957),  Assistant  Professor,  Pulp  and  Paper  Research 
Master  PH.  (Chemistry),  Jagiello  University,  1934;  Ph.D.,  1936; 
Candidate  of  Technical  Sciences,  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences, 
1956 

Martha  L.  Meelig  (1927),  Librarian 
B.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1927 

John  R.  Meyering  (1949),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Extension 
B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1949; 
M.S.,  1956 

Howard  C.  Miller  ( 1950) , Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1941;  Ph.D.,  Cornell 
University,  1951 

John  L.  Morrison  (1946),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 
B.A.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1933;  M.A.,  1935;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  1941 

Arthur  F.  Noskowiak  (1958),  Instructor  in  Wood  Products  Engi- 
neering 

B.S.,  University  of  California,  1942;  M.F.,  1949 
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Frederic  W.  O’Neil  (1937),  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Tech- 
nology; Chairman  of  Department 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1933;  M.S.,  1935 

Richard  W.  Perkins,  Jr.  (1958),  Instructor  in  Wood  Products  Engi- 
neering 

A. B.,  Dartmouth  College,  1954 

Shelley  W.  Potter,  Jr.  (1956)  For  ester , Tully  Forest , Tully , and 
Syracuse  Forest  Experiment  Station , Syracuse;  Instructor  in 
Forestry 

New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1947;  B.S.,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 1951 

*Willem  Prins  (1957),  Assistant  Professor , Cellulose  Research 

Chemistry  Candidate,  University  of  Groningen,  1950,  Chemistry 
drs.,  1954;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Leiden,  1955 

John  C.  Sammi  (1929),  Professor  of  Forest  Management 

B. S.,  University  of  California,  1922;  M.F.,  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  1931 

*Kyosti  V.  Sarkanen  (1957),  Assistant  Professor , Cellulose  Research 
B.Sc.,  Helsinki  University,  Finland,  1947;  M.S.,  State  University 
of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1952;  Ph.D.,  1956 

Donald  R.  Satterlund  (1958),  Instructor  in  Forest  Influences 
B.S.F.,  University  of  Michigan,  1951;  M.F.,  1955 

Conrad  Schuerch,  Jr.  (1949),  Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry;  Chair- 
man of  Department 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1940;  Ph.D.,  1947 

Bradford  G.  Sears  (1941),  Associate  Professor  of  Landscape  Arch. 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  M.S.,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1948 

Savel  B.  Silverborg  (1947),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Pathology 
B.S.,  University  of  Idaho,  1936;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota, 
1948 

John  B.  Simeone  (1948),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Entomology 
B.S.,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  1942;  M.F.,  Yale  University, 
1948 

* Member  of  State  University  of  New  York  Research  Foundation  Staff. 
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Christen  Skaar  (1946-1948,  1949),  Associate  Professor  of  Wood 
Technology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943;  M.S.,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, 1957 

Gerald  H.  Smith  (1946),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1937;  M.B.A.,  Syracuse 
University,  1956 

Ernest  Sondheimer  (1957),  Assistant  Professor , Plant  Biochemistry 
Research 

B.Sc.,  City  College  of  New  York,  1946;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University, 
1952 

f Vivian  T.  Stannett  (1952),  Professor  of  Polymer  Chemistry 

B.Sc.,  The  Polytechnic,  London,  England,  1939;  Ph.D.,  Polytech- 
nic Institute  of  Brooklyn,  1950 

Bruce  T.  Stanton  (1946),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Management 
New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1927;  B.S.,  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  1940;  M.F.,  1942 

Le  Roy  C.  Stegeman  (1929),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Z0°l°gy 
B.S.,  Michigan  State  College,  1928;  M.S.,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 1929 

Roger  W.  Strauss  (1955),  Instructor  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology 
B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1949; 
M.S.,  1950 

Michael  M.  Szwarc  ( 1952) , Research  Professor  of  Physical  and  Poly- 
mer Chemistry 

Ch.E.,  Polytechnika  Warzawska,  1932;  Ph.D.  (Organic  Chem- 
istry), Hebrew  University,  Jerusalem,  1942;  Ph.D.  (Physical 
Chemistry),  University  of  Manchester,  1947;  D.Sc.,  1949 

Roger  C.  Thompson  (1957),  Instructor  in  Forest  Management 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1951; 
M.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1952 

Ralph  G.  Unger  (1937),  Professor  of  Forest  Extension;  Chairman 
of  Department 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1930 

t On  leave. 
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Frederick  A.  Valentine  (1956),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 
B.S.,  St.  Cloud  State  Teachers  College,  1949;  M.S.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1957 

Arthur  T.  Viertel  (1946),  Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape  Arch. 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942;  Ph.D.,  State 
University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1954 

Peter  B.  Volmes  (1956),  Instructor  in  Forest  Extension , Public  Re- 
lations Officer 

A.B.,  Syracuse  University,  1953 

James  M.  Warwick  (1955),  Instructor  in  Forest  Extension , Editor 
of  Extension  Publications 

A. B.,  Syracuse  University,  1949 

William  L.  Webb  (1937),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Z oology 

B. S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1935;  M.S.,  1940;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse 
University,  1950 

Fay  Welch  ( 1932) , Lecturer  in  Forest  Recreation 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1922 

Walter  L.  Welch  (1950),  Assistant  Professor  in  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture 

A. B.,  Syracuse  University,  1946 

Hugh  E.  Wilcox  (1951),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B. S.,  University  of  California,  1938;  M.S.,  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry,  1940;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  1950 

Henry  G.  Williams,  Jr.  (1957),  Instructor  in  Landscape  Architecture 
B.A.,  Utica  College  of  Syracuse  University,  1951;  M.A.,  Syracuse 
University,  1958 

Harold  G.  Wilm  ( 1953) , Professor  of  Forest  Influences 

B.S.,  Colorado  College,  1929;  M.F.,  Cornell  University,  1930; 
Ph.D.,  1932 

Robert  A.  Zabel  (1947),  Professor  of  Forest  Botany ; Chairman  of 
Department 

B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1938;  M.S.,  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  1941;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York 
College  of  Forestry,  1948 
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Joseph  Zaremba  (1958),  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry  Economics 
Research 

B.S.,  University  of  Washington,  1948;  M.S.,  State  University 
College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  1951;  A.M.,  Harvard 
University,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1958 

RANGER  SCHOOL  FACULTY 

Lucian  P.  Plumley  (1936),  Director;  Professor  of  Forestry 

New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1931;  B.S.,  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  1935 

Daniel  M.  Castagnozzi  ( 1956) , Instructor  in  Forestry 

New  York  Ranger  School,  1950;  B.S.F.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1952 

Donald  H.  Fry  ( 1957) , Instructor  in  Forestry 

New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1948;  B.S.,  State  University  of 
New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1951 

Philip  J.  Haddock  (1929),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 
New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1926 

Orrin  L.  Latham  ( 1930) , Associate  Professor  of  Forestry 

B.S.F.,  Iowa  State  College,  1927;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1932 

RESEARCH  STAFF 

George  R.  Armstrong  (1950),  Research  Associate,  Forestry  Eco- 
nomics 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1949 

George  Batki  (1957),  Technical  Assistant,  Physical  Sciences 
D.S.S.,  University  of  Pecs,  Hungary,  1935 

Robert  W.  Bernhardt  (1957),  Assistant  Forest  Biologist,  Forest 
Zoology 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1955; 
M.S.,  State  University  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University, 
1957 

* John  H.  Binks  (1956),  Postdoctoral  Fellow,  Forest  Chemistry 
B.Sc.,  University  College,  London,  England,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1956 

* Member  of  State  University  of  New  York  Research  Foundation  Staff. 
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John  H.  Brown  (1956),  Research  Assistant , Forest  Utilization 
B.S.,  Michigan  State  University,  1949;  M.S.,  1950 

Robert  W.  Davidson  (1957),  Research  Assistant , Wood  Technology 
B.S.,  Montana  State  University,  1948;  M.S.,  State  University  Col- 
lege of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  1956 

William  L.  Day  (1958),  Technical  Assistant,  Wood  Products  Engi- 
neering 

B.S.,  State  University  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University, 
1957;  M.S.,  1958 

Carlton  W.  Dence  (1951),  Research  Assistant,  Pulp  and  Paper 
Technology 

B.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1947;  M.S.,  State  University  of  New 
York  College  of  Forestry,  1949 

George  E.  R.  Lamb  (1957),  Research  Assistant,  Pulp  and  Paper 
T echnology 

B.Sc.,  Battersea  Polytechnic  (University  of  London),  1953 

Charles  C.  Larson  (1950),  Research  Associate,  Forestry  Economics 

A. S.,  North  Dakota  State  School  of  Forestry,  1938;  B.S.,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  1940;  M.S.,  University  of  Vermont,  1943; 
Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1952 

Morton  H.  Litt  (1958),  Research  Associate,  Forest  Chemistry 

B. S.,  City  College  of  New  York,  1947;  M.S.,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic 
Institute,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1956 

John  A.  Meyer  (1953),  Research  Assistant,  Radio-Isotope  Techniques 
B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1949;  M.S.,  1950;  Ph.D.,  State 
University  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  1958. 

f Raymond  A.  Moore  (1954),  Research  Assistant,  Forest  Utilization 
B.S.F.,  West  Virginia  University,  1951;  M.S.W.T.,  North  Carolina 
State  College,  1952 

Earl  F.  Patrig  (1952),  Resident  Biologist,  Forest  Z oology 

B.S.,  University  of  Connecticut,  1950;  M.S.,  State  University  of 
New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1952;  Ph.D.,  State  University  Col- 
lege of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  1958 

f On  leave. 
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Richard  E.  Pentoney  (1953),  Research  Associate , Wood  Technology 
B.S.,  University  of  California,  1949;  M.S.,  State  University  of 
New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1952;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

*David  Hugh  Richards  (1957),  Post  Doctorate  Fellow , Forest 
Chemistry 

B.S.C.,  University  of  Wales,  1951 ; Ph.D.,  1954 

Samuel  Rothenberg  (1946),  Research  Assistant , Pulp  and  Paper 
Technology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943 

Alfred  Schainholz  (1958),  Technical  Assistant,  Wood  Products 
Engineering 

B.S.,  State  University  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University, 
1958 

Neil  J.  Stout  (1947),  Research  Assistant,  Forestry  Economics 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942;  M.S.,  State  Uni- 
versity College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  1958 


Member  of  State  University  of  New  York  Research  Foundation  Staff. 


Opportunities  in  Forestry 


Forests  occupy  approximately  one-third  of  the  land  area  of  the 
United  States  and  approximately  one-fourth  the  land  area  of  the  earth. 
Managing  this  land  for  wood,  water,  wildlife,  recreation,  and  the  other 
products  and  services  it  can  provide  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of 
foresters.  The  profession  of  forestry  is  a rapidly-growing  one,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  other  countries.  At  the  close  of  World  War  II 
there  were  approximately  6,000  foresters  in  the  United  States.  By 
1958  this  number  had  increased  to  some  17,500.  Most  of  these  men 
were  engaged  directly  or  indirectly  in  managing  forest  land;  others 
were  concerned  with  harvesting  and  processing  the  products  of  the 
forests. 

Forestry  as  generally  understood  means  the  wise,  continuous  use 
of  our  forests  and  their  products  for  human  benefit.  Two  concepts 
need  particular  emphasis — sustained  use  at  a high  level  of  production, 
and  multiple  use.  The  wood  that  forests  provide  is  one  of  our  most 
useful  and  important  raw  materials.  Forests  also  stabilize  soil,  protect 
watersheds,  help  prevent  floods,  provide  homes  for  wildlife,  offer 
recreational  and  esthetic  values,  and  produce  forage  for  livestock.  To 
perpetuate  these  products  and  services  requires  high  technical  per- 
formance by  foresters. 

Forestry  does  not  end  in  the  forest.  Timber  must  be  logged,  trans- 
ported, sawed  into  lumber,  or  made  into  veneer,  paper,  plastics,  and 
other  products.  Secondary  processing  may  involve  seasoning,  gluing, 
preserving,  laminating,  and  finishing  to  produce  useful  articles.  Such 
activities  require  technical  knowledge  and  good  business  management. 

Colleges  of  forestry  provide  education  leading  to  a Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  forestry — a basic  requirement  for  entering  the  pro- 
fession. Specialized  curricula  have  been  developed  to  provide  the 
training  needed  in  the  various  fields  of  forestry.  A number  of  institu- 
tions— including  the  State  University  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse 
University — provide  a more  intensive  and  often  specialized  graduate 
training  leading  to  Master’s  and  Doctor’s  degrees.  In  many  fields,  men 
equipped  with  advanced  training  have  a decided  advantage  in  making 
successful  careers. 
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The  salaries  in  forestry  compare  favorably  with  those  in  engineer- 
ing and  other  professions  requiring  a similar  degree  of  competence. 
The  beginning  annual  salary  in  federal  service  is  $4,210  to  $4,480. 
In  general,  college  training  beyond  the  Bachelor  degree  gives  men  in 
forestry  and  related  professions  an  advantage  in  both  starting  salaries 
and  job  performance  throughout  their  careers. 

A career  in  forestry  offers  many  satisfactions  other  than  money. 
Not  least  is  the  privilege  of  working  with  living  things — trees,  wildlife, 
as  well  as  people.  Most  gratifying  of  all,  forestry  is  important  work.  Few 
professions  offer  a greater  or  a more  stimulating  challenge.  Herein 
lies  the  opportunity  to  relate  one’s  profession  to  the  common  good  of 
all,  to  increase  the  services  of  forests  to  mankind. 

Forestry  and  related  fields  offer  much  variety  in  types  of  work 
and  career  opportunities.  These  include : 

GENERAL  FORESTRY 

Optional  programs:  Biological  Sciences  • Forest  Measure- 
ments • Forest  Land  Management  • Social  Sciences  • 
World  Forestry 

Biological  Sciences:  This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  men  for 
graduate  work  in  Botany  and  Pathology,  Entomology,  and  Zoology  and 
Wildlife  Management  or  combinations  of  these  fields.  There  is  con- 
siderable course  flexibility  which  permits  the  student  to  prepare  himself 
in  the  biological  phases  of  general  forestry  which  may  appeal  to  him. 
The  program  may  guide  him  toward  a variety  of  career  opportunities 
in  research,  teaching,  Federal  service,  wildlife  management,  or  employ- 
ment in  industry,  all  in  the  biological  fields.  The  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  these  fields  generally  lie  at  the  master’s  or  doctorate  level 
of  training. 

Forest  Land  Management:  This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  the 
prospective  forester  for  the  more  general,  or  “less  specialized”,  forestry 
positions  in  public  or  private  employment.  Such  positions  encompass 
responsibility  for  planning  and  carrying  out  the  development  and  use 
of  forest  land  areas  for  production  of  wood  and  for  other  services. 
These  include  positions  such  as  district  forester,  woodlands  manager, 
forest  supervisor,  tree  farm  manager,  unit  forester,  and  extension  or 
technical-assistance  forester.  Consequently,  the  program  amplifies  the 
major  lines  of  upper-class  course  work  in  the  General  Forestry  core 
curriculum,  and  emphasizes  their  relationships  to  the  purposes  and 
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alternatives  of  the  forest  land  owner.  This  program  may  also  provide 
a foundation  for  more  intensive  training  in  a specialized  field,  either  in 
graduate  study  or  on  the  job. 

Forest  Measurements:  This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  men  for 
positions  in  resource  development  and  management,  where  both  plan- 
ning and  accomplishment  depend  upon  knowledge  of  engineering,  in- 
ventorying, mapping,  and  analysis  of  data.  The  program  prepares 
students  for  positions  in  aerial  photogrammetry,  surveying  and  map- 
ping, road  location  and  construction,  logging  engineering,  inventories 
and  valuation,  growth  and  yield  determination,  volume  measurement, 
and  physical  construction,  as  these  activities  are  used  in  industrial, 
public  and  consulting  forestry  work. 

Social  Sciences:  The  program  in  social  sciences  is  for  the  student  who 
wants  to  supplement  his  technical  forestry  knowledge  with  a broader 
understanding  of  the  social  environment  in  which  forest  resources  are 
developed  and  used.  The  program  is  designed  to  help  orient  the  for- 
ester to  a world  in  which  not  only  the  goals  but  also  the  major  ob- 
stacles are  created  by  people,  and  in  which  political,  economic,  and 
business  institutions  greatly  determine  our  daily  lives. 

The  program  may  be  taken  by  prospective  research  workers, 
teachers,  or  general  practitioners,  in  preparation  for  graduate  study  in 
forest  economics,  business,  or  related  fields.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
arranged  to  serve  as  a terminal  undergraduate  program. 

World  Forestry:  This  program  is  designed  especially  for  students  who 
wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  a career  in  world  forestry.  Such  a 
careeer  would  include  employment  with  national  and  international 
agencies  such  as  the  U.  S.  International  Cooperation  Administration 
and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  or 
with  philanthropic  and  business  organizations  whose  activities  include 
the  development  and  use  of  forest  resources  and  forest  lands,  par- 
ticularly in  the  industrially-underdeveloped  regions  of  Latin  America, 
Africa,  and  Asia.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  instruction  in  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences  as  compared  to  further  specialization  in  the  major 
lines  of  technical  course  work  in  the  General  Forestry  major  cur- 
riculum. 

Students  who  elect  this  program  with  a view  toward  future  em- 
ployment in  foreign  forestry  should  plan  to  continue  their  studies  in 
World  Forestry  at  the  graduate  level,  at  least  through  the  Master’s 
degree. 
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LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 


Landscape  architecture  has  expanded  in  the  post-war  years  to 
meet  a new  demand  for  more  efficient  and  attractive  outdoor  environ- 
ments in  town  and  city  scapes  as  well  as  an  increased  demand  for  rec- 
reational areas  in  rural  and  forest  lands.  Site  planning,  often  on  large 
campus-like  tracts,  is  a current  new  trend  of  industrial,  commercial 
and  public  building  location.  Highway  and  parkway  planning  have  a 
new  requirement  of  beauty  as  well  as  efficiency.  The  long-existing  need 
for  well-planned  and  attractive  recreational  areas  for  both  passive  and 
active  use  has  greatly  increased  with  the  growth  of  urbanism. 

A knowledge  of  forestry  is  valuable  for  a thorough  understanding 
of  modern  man’s  appreciation  and  need  for  naturalistic  landscape 
forms  in  his  city  and  rural  landscapes.  The  forest  is  our  richest  environ- 
mental display  of  beautiful  natural  order.  The  study  of  forestry  is 
basic  to  knowledge  of  woody  plant  materials,  their  insect  pests  and  dis- 
eases, as  well  as  other  problems  of  land  and  resource  use. 

The  departmental  training  emphasizes  graphics,  design,  construc- 
tion, plant  materials,  land  administration  and  planning.  The  curricu- 
lum is  accredited  by  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 

Graduates  are  employed  as  landscape  architects,  city  and  regional 
planners,  site  and  recreational  planners,  and  in  other  related  fields.  Op- 
portunities exist  in  many  governmental  agencies,  particularly  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  the  United  States  Forest  Service;  in  state, 
county  and  city  park,  highway,  and  planning  departments;  and  in 
private  architectural,  engineering,  and  landscape  architectural  offices. 

FOREST  UTILIZATION 

Forest  utilization  includes  the  harvesting,  processing,  and  sale  of 
forest  products.  It  begins  with  the  logging  of  timber  and  includes  its 
conversion  into  consumer  products,  whether  this  be  rough  lumber, 
finished  homes,  or  furniture.  Technical  knowledge  is  required  to  log, 
saw,  season,  and  remanufacture  lumber,  to  cut  veneer,  and  to  fabri- 
cate finished  articles  of  commerce  from  the  raw  materials  supplied  by 
the  forest. 

Knowledge  of  business  methods  also  is  needed  if  these  operations 
are  to  be  economical  and  profitable. 

Graduates  find  employment  in  logging,  sawmilling,  and  wood- 
processing plants.  After  gaining  practical  experience  they  are  able  to 
enter  business  for  themselves.  Many  graduates  find  opportunities  in 
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merchandising  and  selling  lumber  and  products  of  wood-processing 
plants. 

WOOD  TECHNOLOGY 

Wood  technology  embraces  the  structure  and  properties  of  wood 
as  they  relate  to  the  problems  of  the  wood-using  and  producing  in- 
dustries. Wood  is  a highly  complex  and  variable  material  suitable  for 
a wide  range  of  chemical  and  physical  uses.  Wood  technologists  have 
a detailed  knowledge  of  wood  superimposed  on  a background  of  chem- 
istry, physics  and  engineering.  They  become  resarch  and  production 
specialists  who  determine  new  uses  and  methods  whereby  wood  can 
better  serve  mankind.  Employment  opportunities  are  mostly  with  the 
large  wood-using  and  related  chemical  industries  both  in  research  and 
production. 

PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  the  sixth  largest  industry  in  the 
country.  The  continued  expansion  of  the  industry  requires  a con- 
tinuing supply  of  highly  skilled  and  specialized  personnel  for  the  many 
complicated  operations  and  the  difficult  management  problems  in- 
herent in  such  a large  industry.  Prior  to  the  manufacture  of  pulps, 
it  is  necessary  to  purchase  pulpwood,  debark  it,  and  generally  reduce 
it  to  chips.  The  chips  are  made  into  pulps  which  may  be  blended 
with  resins,  latices  and  plastics  or  treated  with  various  other  materials 
and  then  manufactured  into  a wide  variety  of  the  many  new  paper 
products  which  are  being  developed  yearly  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  of  our  society.  The  large  investments  represented  by  the  many 
established  pulp  and  paper  mills  throughout  the  country  reflect  the 
stability  of  the  industry.  Qualified  men  enter  this  industry  as  control 
chemists,  research  chemists,  technical  assistants,  and  service  repre- 
sentatives. 

Undergraduate  training  in  the  department  is  essentially  chemical 
engineering  with  special  emphasis  on  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  pulping  and  papermaking  processes.  In  addition,  students 
receive  training  in  chemistry,  cellulose  chemistry,  pulping,  bleaching, 
and  papermaking  techniques  and  the  practical  application  of  these 
principles  and  techniques  in  the  laboratory  of  the  department.  An 
appreciable  amount  of  actual  mill  experience  is  obtained  from  summer 
vacation  work  in  pulp  and  paper  mills. 
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The  natural  and  synthetic  polymers  form  the  base  of  a great 
complex  of  modern  industries  which  produce  plastic  articles,  rubber 
materials,  films,  fibers,  coatings,  resins  and  adhesives.  Wood  is  an 
important  source  of  natural  polymers,  especially  cellulose.  Further- 
more, there  is  increasing  use  of  synthetic  polymers  combined  with 
wood  and  paper  products.  The  expanding  activities  in  these  fields  are 
creating  demands  for  men  with  a basic  grounding  in  chemistry  and 
the  physical  sciences,  together  with  knowledge  of  the  technology  of 
plastics  and  of  forest  products. 
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The  College  Objectives 


The  College,  as  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  has  the  funda- 
mental objective  of  preparing  its  students  to  become  responsible, 
thoughtful  citizens  and  leaders  in  society.  It  seeks  to  instill  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  democracy,  appreciation  of  the  cultural 
heritage  of  modern  civilization,  intellectual  awareness  and  honesty, 
and  habits  of  critical  analysis  and  constructive  thinking. 

The  College  is  dedicated  to  education  in  professional  forestry 
accepting  this  expression  in  its  broadest  meaning:  Forestry  is  the 
planned  development  and  use  of  forests  for  human  benefit.  This  in- 
volves the  management  of  forest  lands  for  the  many  products  and 
services  the  lands  can  permanently  supply,  and  the  use  of  forest  prod- 
ucts and  services  by  mankind. 

To  reach  its  objectives  the  College  searches  widely  for  facts, 
organizes  them,  and  communicates  them  in  the  classroom,  laboratory, 
and  field,  by  demonstration,  speech,  print,  and  many  visual  aids,  so 
that  forests  and  forest  products  will  be  used  wisely  for  human  benefit. 

In  these  activities  the  College  functions  as  a prime  source  of 
three  services: 

1.  Professional  and  sub-professional  education — training  profes- 
sional men  skilled  in  the  science,  technology,  and  art  of  forestry,  and 
training  semi-professional  men  in  practical  forestry  vocations. 

2.  Research — seeking  new  facts  and  principles,  and  developing 
methods  for  improved  use  of  forests  and  forest  products. 

3.  Public  education — gathering  and  disseminating  information  on 
forestry  and  forest  products,  and  counseling  individuals,  groups,  and 
industries  on  using  the  forest  and  its  products  properly  and  effec- 
tively. 

Academic  education  strongly  tied  to  the  practical  is  provided  by 
the  College  at  Syracuse,  where  professional  training  is  given,  and  at 
the  Ranger  School  at  Wanakena,  where  sub-professional  training  is 
given.  In  providing  these  educational  services,  the  College  functions 
as  collateral  heir  to  the  oldest  tradition  in  American  professional 
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forestry  education,  for  New  York  State  established  such  education  in 
1898.  This  first  professional  curriculum  was  established  at  Cornell 
University  in  a state  operation  that  lasted  five  years.  Under  this  initial 
program  New  York  State  granted  America’s  first  professional  forestry 
degree  in  1900. 

In  1911  the  Legislature  established  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  and  classes  began  the  same  year. 
The  charter  of  the  new  College  called  for  forestry  education  and 
research  “in  the  field  and  forest,  classroom  and  laboratory,  in  indus- 
trial and  commercial  plants”.  The  concept  expressed  in  the  charter, 
one  of  the  broadest  ever  granted  a college  of  forestry,  has  pervaded 
the  College’s  programs  throughout  its  history. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  College  provides  technical  instruction  for  professional  work 
in  five  four-year  curriculums,  some  of  which  contain  optional  programs. 
Each  curriculum  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

Graduate  study  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science,  Master  of  For- 
estry, and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  has  a history  as  old  as  the 
College  itself.  The  first  advanced  degree  was  awarded  in  1913.  Since 
then  graduate  enrollment  has  increased  almost  continuously  and  has 
averaged  over  100  students  in  recent  years.  Graduate  students  choose 
among  many  fields  of  forestry  and  forest  products  for  their  work  toward 
a degree.  Each  year  the  College  awards  a number  of  scholarships, 
fellowships,  and  assistantships  to  candidates  for  Master’s  and  Doctor’s 
degrees.  The  College  attracts  graduate  students  from  all  over  the  world. 
In  addition  to  fifty-eight  New  York  State  students  and  twenty-seven 
from  other  states,  the  1957-58  enrollment  included  thirty-five  from 
foreign  countries:  Burma,  Canada,  China,  Finland,  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  India,  Indonesia,  Israel,  Japan,  Pakistan,  Philippine  Islands, 
and  Portugal. 


SUB-PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  College  began  training  men  for  sub-professional  forestry  work 
in  1912.  It  has  continued  this  academic  service  ever  since  at  a division 
known  as  the  Ranger  School,  at  Wanakena  on  Cranberry  Lake  in  the 
Adirondack  Mountains.  The  Ranger  School  and  its  forest  are  described 
on  pages  33  and  34. 
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RESEARCH 


Research  is  a scholarly  activity  of  major  importance  at  the  Col- 
lege. The  annual  budget  for  scientific  investigation  in  forestry  and 
underlying  disciplines  in  the  biological  and  physicial  sciences  and 
related  subjects  approximates  $750,000,  provided  by  the  State  of  New 
York  and  by  various  sponsors,  including  government  agencies,  industry 
and  research  foundations.  The  research  budget  of  the  College  and  the 
grants  from  sponsors  provide  a strong  base  for  the  education  program 
of  the  College,  especially  at  the  graduate  and  post-doctoral  levels. 
These  research  funds  also  make  it  possible  for  the  members  of  the 
faculty  to  expand  their  scholarly  research  pursuits. 

Of  special  significance  are  two  continuing  group-supported  pro- 
grams, which  are  partnerships  between  industry  and  the  College.  The 
first  began  in  1945  and  is  concerned  with  the  chemistry  and  technology 
of  pulping  wood  and  of  papermaking.  It  is  supported  by  a large  group 
of  pulp  and  paper  companies  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  five 
European  countries,  which  are  members  of  the  Empire  State  Paper 
Research  Associates,  Inc.,  a non-profit  organization,  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  research  in  pulp  and  paper  technology  at  the 
College.  The  second  program,  beginning  February  1,  1957,  is  for  the 
purpose  of  basic  research  in  fundamentals  relating  to  cellulose.  This 
has  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Cellulose  Research  Institute  which  is 
supported  by  companies  manufacturing  cellulose  products  or  chemical 
cellulose. 

An  Institute  of  Molecular  Biology  was  formed  in  1958  to  conduct 
research  into  biophysics  and  biochemistry  as  they  bear  on  genetics, 
plant  growth  and  behavior. 

Sponsored  research  at  the  College  is  administered  through  the 
Research  Foundation  of  State  University  of  New  York,  a private  cor- 
poration, independently  chartered  by  the  Board  of  Regents.  It  func- 
tions to  encourage  and  administer  independent  financing  of  research 
by  State  University  personnel  and  with  State  University  facilities. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

From  its  origin  the  College  has  served  the  public  directly  through 
the  Department  of  Forest  Extension,  of  which  all  the  faculty  and 
research  staff  are  ex-officio  members.  The  Extension  Department 
issues  technical  and  semi-technical  bulletins  on  the  results  of  research 
and  applications  in  various  fields  of  forestry.  These  publications  are 
described  in  a list  sent  free  on  request. 
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Short  courses  are  annually  offered  business  and  industry  men 
seeking  knowledge  and  techniques  useful  in  their  work.  These  courses 
are  intensive  sessions  covering  such  subjects  as  kiln  drying  of  wood, 
electronic  gluing,  and  hardwood  lumber  grading.  Similar  topics  occupy 
the  conferences  and  professional  meetings  to  which  the  College  is 
frequent  host. 

Radio  and  television  programs,  lectures,  exhibits,  and  personal 
instruction  and  correspondence  are  also  parts  of  a correlated  program 
of  interpreting  forestry  principles,  methods,  and  results  to  the  public 
by  a year-round  program. 

The  Department  of  Forest  Extension  gives  counsel,  on  request, 
to  institutions,  industries,  organizations,  municipalities,  and  individual 
citizens — to  forest  operators,  for  example,  on  problems  of  reforestation 
and  management  of  forest  land;  or  to  manufacturers  beset  with  diffi- 
culties of  supply  or  processing  in  converting  wood  to  products. 

Requests  for  service  in  public  education  and  information  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Department  of  Forest  Extension,  State  University 
College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse  10,  New  York. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Contributions  by  faculty  and  graduate  students  to  the  literature 
of  their  profession  cover  almost  every  field  of  forestry  and  allied  sub- 
jects. Publications  by  the  College  include  popular  pamphlets  and 
bulletins,  non-technical  bulletins,  technical  publications,  Roosevelt 
Wildlife  Bulletins  and  Annals,  and  many  articles  and  notes.  In  addi- 
tion, faculty  members  have  written  a number  of  textbooks,  articles  for 
technical  journals,  and  other  scholarly  works. 
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The  College  Establishment 


LOCATION  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

The  College  of  Forestry  is  a College  of  the  State  University  of 
New  York,  the  central  administrative  offices  of  which  are  in  Albany. 
The  campus  of  the  College  of  Forestry  adjoins  that  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity on  one  of  the  hills  which  surround  and  overlook  the  main  part 
of  Syracuse.  The  city,  near  the  geographical  center  of  New  York  State, 
is  the  core  of  an  urban  and  industrial  region  of  395,000  population. 
Numerous  manufacturing  firms  apply  modern  technology  in  electrical, 
chemical,  mechanical,  metallurgical,  and  biological  fields.  Major 
north-south  and  east-west  highways  intersect  at  Syracuse,  and  it  is  a 
major  schedule  stop  of  two  railroads,  three  airlines,  and  an  inter-city 
bus  system. 

Another  unit  of  the  State  University,  the  Upstate  Medical  Center, 
is  located  in  Syracuse. 

Both  the  City  of  Syracuse  and  Syracuse  University  offer  varied 
cultural  experience  and  recreational  opportunities.  Use  of  these  re- 
sources is  encouraged  by  the  College  academic  and  administrative 
staff.  Exhibitions  of  painting  and  sculpture  at  Syracuse  University  by 
students  and  faculty  members,  recitals  by  student  and  faculty  vocalists 
and  instrumentalists,  and  concerts  by  the  Syracuse  University  Sym- 
phony and  Chorus  draw  attendance  from  a wide  region.  The  unusual 
Opera  Workshop  has  gained  attention  by  its  presentation  of  new  and 
American  works.  Recent  and  classic  plays,  directed  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  leaders  of  the  American  tributary  theater,  are  given  with 
professional  finish  in  the  University’s  playhouse. 

An  annual  series  of  lectures  in  the  humanities,  and  forums  and 
addresses  by  political  and  social  scientists  of  the  Maxwell  Graduate 
School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs  are  among  the  special  intel- 
lectual attractions  of  the  Syracuse  University  campus  year. 

Holden  Observatory,  a museum  of  natural  science,  and  a music 
library  listening-room  contribute  further  to  the  variety  of  leisure-time 
social  affairs  that  draw  in  all  persons  on  campus. 
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One  of  the  city’s  chief  cultural  assets  is  the  Syracuse  Museum  of  I 
Fine  Arts,  a small  but  good  art  center  with  a fine  philosophy  of  com- 
munity service  and  participation.  Its  annual  ceramics  competition  and 
exhibition  are  outstanding  among  events  of  their  kind  in  the  United 
States. 

Recreation  opportunities  are  varied  because  of  the  central  New  i 
York  climate  and  geography.  General  facilities  for  winter  and  summer 
sports  in  the  city  and  nearby  are  enjoyed  by  residents  and  students,  j 
The  City  of  Syracuse  and  Onondaga  County  have  extensive  park 
systems.  Green  Lakes  State  Park  is  eight  miles  from  the  campus.  The 
eastern  entrance  to  the  Finger  Lakes  region  is  18  miles  away,  the 
Thousand  Islands  90  miles,  and  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  Moun-  | 
tain  Parks  within  150  miles. 


COLLEGE  BUILDINGS 

Bray  Hall,  Louis  Marshall  Memorial  Hall  and  Hugh  P.  Baker 
Laboratory  are  the  principal  buildings.  Baker  Laboratory,  which  was 
opened  for  college  use  in  1957,  is  furnished  with  the  latest  equipment 
and  instruments  for  research  on  wood  and  wood  products. 

Among  the  other  campus  buildings  are  the  pulp  and  paper  labora- 
tory, and  a combined  greenhouse  and  forest  insectary. 

The  pulp  and  paper  laboratory  includes  a full-sized  commercial 
type  paper  mill  with  accessory  equipment.  The  woodworking  shop  in 
Baker  Laboratory  is  large  in  size  and  supplemented  by  a plywood 
laboratory  with  extensive  electronic  and  gluing  equipment.  The  green- 
house and  forest  insectary  is  used  for  instruction  and  research,  and  for 
producing  plant  and  insect  material  for  classroom  and  laboratory. 

Summer  Camp  buildings  at  Cranberry  Lake  include  12  cabins 
for  eight  to  ten  students  apiece,  a faculty  residence,  administration 
building,  dining  hall,  recreation  building,  and  four  instruction  cabins. 

At  Huntington  Wildlife  Forest  there  is  a building  for  student 
housing,  a Wildlife  Research  Center,  and  the  main  lodge,  which 
houses  the  resident  biologist  and  has  facilities  for  conferences  of  Col- 
lege personnel. 

Pack  Demonstration  Forest,  site  of  Spring  Silviculture  Camp  for 
Juniors,  has  two  main  study  and  dormitory  buildings  for  80  students. 
Demonstration  and  practice  facilities  include  a planing  mill  and 
sawmill. 
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LIBRARY  SERVICE 


The  College  library,  named  in  memory  of  the  late  Dean  Franklin 
F.  Moon,  contains  21,000  books  and  66,000  pamphlets.  The  College 
collection  of  forestry  literature  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 
Equipment  includes  a microfilm  reader  and  microcard  reader. 

Two  card  catalogs  are  maintained:  one  for  books  and  pamphlets, 
the  other  a subject  index  to  periodicals.  The  College  library  has  its 
own  extremely  specific  subject-heading  index  to  the  catalogs.  The  Yale 
Scheme  of  classification  for  forestry  is  used. 

Other  facilities  for  locating  references  are  Chemical  Abstracts , 
Bibliography  of  Agriculture , Biological  Abstracts , Agricultural  Index, 
Biblographic  Index,  Wilson3 s Vertical  File  Service,  and  cumulative 
indices  of  various  magazines  and  serial  publications. 

The  library  includes  on  its  staff  three  full-time  professional 
librarians  and  one  full-time  typist.  The  College  Librarian  instructs 
students  in  the  use  of  the  resources  of  libraries. 

Also  in  Marshall  Memorial,  a special  library  on  forest  zoology  is 
maintained  by  the  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Experiment  Station. 

Students  of  forestry  also  have  privileges  of  the  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity Library  and  its  branches. 

FIELD  OFFICE  AT  SARANAC  “LAKE 

The  College  Field  Office,  located  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Saranac 
Lake,  New  York,  was  established  July  1,  1956.  It  brings  the  services 
of  the  College  directly  to  people  of  the  major  forested  region  of  the 
State.  The  free  advisory  services  of  an  experienced  professional 
forester  are  available.  His  work  is  supported  by  the  total  resources  of 
the  College  itself.  Aid  is  furnished  in  forest  land  management  and 
problems  associated  with  the  use  of  forest  products. 

The  forest  is  the  basic  resource  of  the  Adirondack  region.  It 
supports  the  resort  business  and  the  industries  engaged  in  primary 
processing  of  forest  products.  This  district  office  of  the  College  helps 
individuals,  groups,  and  organizations  to  plan  for  the  development  of 
these  basic  forest  resources  of  the  Adirondack  region.  It  is  intended 
to  supplement  other  activities  in  the  region  aimed  toward  achieving 
a measure  of  economic  stability  for  the  area. 
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COLLEGE  PROPERTIES 


Syracuse  Forest  Experiment  Station , Syracuse,  New  York.  This 
experimental  station,  with  an  area  of  ninety  acres,  is  located  at  the 
southern  edge  of  the  City  of  Syracuse,  about  four  miles  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Forestry  campus.  Here,  facilities  are  provided  for  graduate  and 
undergraduate  instruction,  research,  and  demonstrations  by  the  botany, 
entomology,  silviculture,  zoology  and  other  departments  of  the  College. 
A forest  tree  nursery,  a small  forest  arboretum  and  a series  of  experi- 
mental plots  of  planted  trees  occupy  the  land,  except  for  thirty  acres 
on  which  natural  woodland  is  maintained. 

Tully  Forest , Tully , New  York.  The  Tully  Forest,  acquired  in 
1948,  is  in  Cortland  County,  two  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Tully, 
twenty-one  miles  from  the  campus  at  Syracuse.  The  present  area  of 
this  forest  is  2,520  acres.  Additional  tracts  are  being  acquired  and  an 
interior  road  has  been  built  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  this  property 
as  a laboratory  for  student  instruction,  research,  and  public  demon- 
stration. More  than  half  of  the  area  is  stocked  with  vigorous  forest 
tree  plantations.  Natural  woodlands,  chiefly  northern  hardwoods, 
cover  500  acres.  A professional  forester  is  in  charge. 

Pack  Experimental  Forest,  Cranberry  Lake,  New  York.  In  1923 
Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  a lumberman-philanthropist,  presented  964 
acres  on  Cranberry  Lake  for  use  by  the  College  of  Forestry.  Accessible 
only  by  water,  this  land  is  the  site  of  a permanent  camp  where  students 
in  the  General  Forestry  and  Landscape  Architecture  Curricula  get 
practical  training  in  field  methods  for  ten  weeks  following  the  freshman 
year.  State  lands  included  within  the  Adirondack  Park  adjoin  the 
Pack  Experimental  Forest  and  increase  the  available  field  demon- 
stration area. 

Pack  Demonstration  Forest,  Warrensburg,  New  York.  In  1927, 
the  Charles  Lathrop  Pack  Forestry  Trust  presented  this  forest  for 
College  of  Forestry  use.  The  present  size  is  2,211  acres.  This  second 
Pack  gift  is  in  the  Lake  George  region,  about  three  miles  north  of 
Warrensburg  on  the  main  New  York-Montreal  highway. 

Pack  Forest  serves  as  a field  laboratory  for  the  study  of  silvicul- 
ture and  various  problems  of  forestry  economics,  botany  and  utilization. 
Several  research  problems  are  under  way,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  growing  and  utilization  of  white  pine.  The  forest  is  equipped 
with  two  sawmills  and  several  permanent  buildings.  Junior  students 
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in  general  forestry  spend  the  month  of  May  here  studying  silviculture 
and  use  the  property  as  a base  for  trips  to  various  forests  in  New 
England  and  New  York. 

A resident  forester  has  been  in  charge  of  the  property  since  it 
was  assembled  from  farms  and  donated  for  College  management. 

Roosevelt  Wildlife  Forest  Experiment  Station , Syracuse , New 
York.  This  station  was  established  by  law  to  conduct  forest  wildlife 
research.  It  includes  a director  and  a staff  composed  of  faculty  mem- 
bers of  the  College. 

Its  headquarters  are  in  offices  and  laboratories  in  Marshall  Memo- 
rial. Its  field  station  is  the  Archer  and  Anna  Huntington  Wildlife 
Forest  Station,  approximately  15,000  acres  in  a continuous  block  in 
Essex  and  Hamilton  counties  in  the  Central  Adirondacks  near  the 
village  of  Newcomb.  Five  lakes  totaling  1,300  acres  and  additional 
smaller  lakes  are  within  the  boundary.  The  property  was  presented  by 
the  late  Archer  Milton  Huntington  and  his  wife,  Anna  Hyatt  Hunting- 
ton,  in  allotments  in  1932  and  1938. 

The  deed  of  gift  contains  the  covenant  that  the  property  will  be 
used  for  “investigation,  experiment,  and  research  in  relation  to  the 
habits,  life-histories,  methods  of  propagation,  and  management  of  fish, 
birds,  game,  food  and  fur-bearing  animals,  and  as  a forest  of  wildlife.” 

An  integrated  plan  of  both  forest  and  wildlife  management  is  in 
effect  under  a forest  manager  and  three  forest  biologists.  The  biologists 
also  help  plan  and  carry  out  research  at  the  Forest,  and  supervise 
students’  investigations. 

Headquarters  of  these  field  studies  is  a Wildlife  Research  Center 
completed  in  1950.  Under  contract  control  by  the  College,  limited  log- 
ging operations  have  been  undertaken  to  improve  forest  and  wildlife 
conditions  in  certain  areas  of  the  Huntington  Forest.  Two  buildings 
can  accommodate  as  many  as  thirty  students  at  a time. 

RANGER  SCHOOL 

State  University  College  of  Forestry  offers  sub-professional 
forestry  training  in  a geographically  separate  department  known  as 
the  Ranger  School.  The  School  is  on  the  West  Inlet  Flow  of  Cranberry 
Lake  at  Wanakena  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains. 

Opened  in  1912,  a year  after  the  College  was  established,  the 
Ranger  School  is  the  oldest  educational  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  and  is  one  of  three  offering  comparable  training  in  the 
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United  States.  It  offers  a 44-week  terminal  course  in  practical  forestry 
at  the  vocational  level,  training  men  for  positions  as  forest  guards, 
forest  rangers,  tree  planting  experts,  nursery  foremen,  and  others. 

The  program  of  study  and  field  work  is  practical  and  intensive, 
emphasizing  timber  estimating,  forest  surveying,  mapping,  log  scaling, 
bookkeeping,  methods  of  lumbering  and  logging,  nursery  practice,  and 
tree  planting. 

As  at  the  College,  tuition  is  free  to  New  York  State  residents. 
Enrollment  is  limited  to  fifty-six  men.  The  course  begins  March  15 
each  year  and  ends  the  following  February  when  certificates  are 
awarded  at  graduation  exercises  at  the  College. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar,  Ranger 
School,  Wanakena,  New  York,  to  whom  inquiries  on  admission  should 
be  directed. 

Ranger  School  Forest.  In  1912  the  Rich  Lumber  Company  of 
Wanakena  presented  a tract  of  1,814  acres  along  the  West  Inlet  Flow 
of  Cranberry  Lake  in  the  Adirondacks  near  Wanakena,  St.  Lawrence 
County.  The  area  was  increased  in  1927,  1929,  and  1939  by  three 
other  gifts,  making  a present  total  of  2,330.  The  three  later  donors 
were  the  International  Paper  Company,  the  late  Louis  Marshall,  then 
President  of  the  College’s  trustees,  and  the  Ranger  School  Alumni 
Association. 

Originally  typical  of  cut-over  land  in  northern  New  York,  the 
area  benefited  from  a forest  management  plan,  consistently  followed, 
and  from  development  work  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  The 
Forest  is  used  principally  by  students  of  the  Ranger  School.  They  have 
made  improvement  cuttings  as  practical  business  operations.  A U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau  station  is  on  the  property. 
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General  Information 


FACULTY  AND  STUDENTS 

The  ratio  between  students  and  faculty  members  is  less  than  ten 
to  one,  the  recommended  ideal  ratio  in  higher  education.  This  ratio 
enables  the  College  of  Forestry  to  provide  students  with  close  personal 
supervision  and  counsel. 

The  faculty  of  the  College  numbers  seventy.  In  addition  the  Col- 
lege has  a research  staff  of  twenty-one,  Ranger  School  faculty  of  five, 
and  three  land  managers. 

The  total  of  Bachelor’s,  Master’s,  and  Doctor’s  degrees  granted 
by  the  College  from  June  1912  through  February  1958  is  3,566.  Under- 
graduate students  at  the  College  during  the  fall  term  1957-58  num- 
bered 508  and  graduate  students,  97. 

COUNSELING 

Long  experience  with  both  successful  and  unsuccessful  students  is 
responsible  for  the  strong  belief  at  the  College  of  Forestry  that  wise 
counseling  is  especially  important  to  young  men  looking  to  forestry 
as  the  source  of  a satisfying,  lifetime  profession.  This  belief  is  influ- 
enced by  awareness  of  the  demands  made  on  natural  aptitudes, 
emotional  stability,  study  capacities,  and  other  personal  factors  gov- 
erning success  as  a student  and  individual  personality  during  four 
years  at  this  College.  The  College  consequently  puts  forth  special 
effort  to  guide  prospective  and  registered  students  to  qualified 
counselors. 

The  Dean  of  Students  considers  high  school  principals,  guidance 
counselors,  and  teachers  a prime  source  of  advice  on  forestry  as  a 
likely  career  for  a young  man  who  has  already  made  his  mark 
scholastically.  He  provides  information  to  advisors  and  is  glad  to 
confer  with  them  personally  at  the  College  any  time.  Further  personal 
counsel  to  prospective  students,  directly  or  through  an  advisor,  is 
extended  at  school  “career  days”  or  other  conferences  and  programs. 

Prospective  students  are  urged  to  seek  out  a graduate  of  the  Col- 
lege in  their  community  or  nearby  to  advise  them  about  a forestry 
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career.  There  are  more  than  17,500  forestry  practitioners  in  the  United 
States  today.  If  one  of  these  practitioners  is  not  known  to  the  prospec- 
tive student,  the  Dean  of  Students  will  be  glad  to  send  a list  of  College 
alumni  in  the  area. 

Freshmen  are  cordially  invited  to  acquaint  themselves  as  soon 
as  possible  with  the  Dean  of  Students’  office  where  counseling  and 
related  personnel  services  are  centralized  and  coordinated.  They 
should  also  realize  that  instructors  and  resident  advisors  can  often  be 
very  helpful  in  discussing  their  problems  with  them.  In  fact,  beyond 
the  freshman  year  the  student  will  find  that  in  his  own  department  he 
will  be  able  to  draw  freely  upon  the  experience  of  men  who  are  ex- 
perts in  his  chosen  field.  However,  he  is  urged  to  feel  free  to  consult 
the  Dean  of  Students  at  any  time.  If  a problem  cannot  be  solved  in 
this  office,  it  may  be  possible  to  refer  it  to  an  expert  for  further  study. 

A first  course  in  General  Forestry  provides  the  Freshman  with  an 
opportunity  to  orient  himself  in  forestry.  In  addition,  special  interest 
groups,  a curriculum  choice  forum  and  individual  vocational  counsel- 
ing by  members  of  the  faculty  assist  the  student  to  choose  the  par- 
ticular curriculum  for  which  he  is  best  suited. 

PRIVILEGES  AT  SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

Students  of  the  College  of  Forestry  pay  a general  fee  for  services 
extended  by  Syracuse  University  covering  athletic  privileges,  health, 
library,  and  special  testing  services,  and  various  other  social  and  Uni- 
versity privileges.  The  University  welcomes  the  participation  of  forestry 
students  in  campus  affairs  and  in  the  social,  religious  and  intellectual 
life  of  the  University  community. 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY  COURSES 

Forestry  students,  upon  receiving  proper  approval,  may  take 
courses  in  Syracuse  University  related  to  their  programs  of  study. 

For  description  of  individual  courses,  bulletins  of  the  respective 
schools  and  colleges  of  Syracuse  University  should  be  consulted. 

RELIGIOUS  SERVICES  AND  ACTIVITIES 
AT  SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

Full-time  ministries  are  provided  in  all  the  major  religious  groups. 
Services  of  worship  are  conducted  for  the  Protestants  at  10:50  a.  m. 
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every  Sunday  in  Hendricks  Chapel.  Jewish  services  are  conducted  by 
the  Rabbi,  Friday  evenings  at  7:15  o’clock  in  Hendricks  Chapel.  On 
all  Sundays  throughout  the  year,  Roman  Catholic  Masses  are  cele- 
brated in  Crouse  College  Auditorium  at  9:30  and  11:00  o’clock. 

Saint  Thomas  More  Chapel,  112  Walnut  Place,  is  the  center  of 
Catholic  activities  at  the  University.  An  extensive  program  is  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  the  Catholic  chaplain. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  all  other  religious  groups,  includ- 
ing the  Jewish  Student  Fellowship  and  the  Protestant  Council,  center 
their  programs  at  Hendricks  Chapel.  The  Dean  of  Hendricks  Chapel 
is  the  coordinator  of  these  activities,  working  with  eight  full-time  and 
six  part-time  denominational  chaplains  and  advisors.  All  these  groups 
cooperate  in  sixteen  non-denominational  programs  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Student  Board. 

STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICE 

College  of  Forestry  students  may  consult  a physician  for  medical 
care  or  health  advice  at  the  Syracuse  University  Student  Health 
Service,  111  Waverly  Avenue.  Both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  may  avail  themselves  of  these  services  when  college  is  in 
session. 

At  the  Health  Service  office,  ordinary  medical  care  and  advice 
are  given  for  most  illnesses.  The  student  patient  pays  for  x-ray  exam- 
inations, special  medications,  appliances,  application  of  casts,  operat- 
ing room  and  anesthetic  charges,  and  fees  for  specialists’  and  surgeons’ 
services.  When  the  University  physicians  decide  that  bed  care  is 
required,  the  student  patient  is  entitled  to  a maximum  of  ten  days’ 
semi-private  accommodations  per  academic  year  at  the  Student  In- 
firmary or  the  University  Hospital  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Cost  of 
more  than  ten  days’  hospital  care  must  be  paid  by  the  student  at  the 
prevailing  rates. 

Veterans  regularly  enrolled  in  the  University  whether  under  the 
Korean  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (Public  Law  No.  894),  the  “Korean 
G.  I.  Bill”  (Public  Law  No.  550),  the  War  Orphans’  Educational 
Assistance  Act  of  1956  (Public  Law  634),  or  under  state  aid,  are  en- 
titled to  all  of  these  services  as  previously  outlined.  Extra  services  must 
be  arranged  for  by  the  veteran  student  through  the  usual  veteran 
agencies,  or  their  cost  borne  by  the  veteran  student  privately. 

Married  students  with  dependents  who  would  not  be  covered  by 
Health  Service  privileges,  are  strongly  urged  to  provide  themselves 
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and  their  families  with  insurance  through  the  local  Blue  Cross  Hos- 
pitalization and  Blue  Shield  Medical  Plans. 

Foreign  students  are  required  to  provide  themselves  with  health 
insurance  issued  by  the  Institute  of  International  Education,  1 East 
67th  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 

EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

College  of  Forestry  students  have  a double  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  varied  extracurricular  activities.  Both  the  College  and 
Syracuse  University  offer  the  opportunity. 

A Committee  on  Student  Activities,  faculty  members  appointed 
by  the  Dean,  supervises  all  student  organizations  and  activities  spon- 
sored by  the  College.  Each  student  becomes  a member  of  the  Students 
Association,  the  organization  for  student  government,  when  he  pays 
his  student  activities  fee  at  registration.  Executive  leadership  of  the 
government  rests  with  the  Forestry  Council.  Each  class  is  represented 
by  officers.  The  Summer  Camp,  which  follows  the  Freshman  year,  has 
student  government,  too,  through  the  Student  Committee  elected  by 
members  of  the  class. 

The  instruction  departments  of  the  College  have  student  clubs 
devoted  to  specialized  interests.  These  include  the  Forest  Zoology 
Society;  the  Papyrus  Club,  for  students  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Tech- 
nology; Mollet  Club,  for  Landscape  Architecture;  the  Camera  Club; 
Paul  Bunyan,  for  Forest  Utilization;  Xyladelphous  Club,  for  Wood 
Technology;  Entomology  Club;  and  Orbis  Silva,  for  Silviculture. 

Vox  Silvae,  the  speech  club,  is  an  organization  to  improve  the 
public  speaking  ability  of  students  through  debate.  Robin  Hood  is 
the  all-College  honorary  society.  Alpha  Xi  Sigma  is  the  Senior 
honorary  society.  The  chief  student  publication  is  the  annual  Empire 
Forester , in  which  is  incorporated  the  Camp  Log , prepared  by  a staff 
from  the  students  attending  Summer  Camp  the  previous  year.  Saenger- 
bund  is  the  College  glee  club. 

Students  enrolled  for  advanced  work  often  meet  informally  to 
enjoy  lectures,  lively  discussions,  and  warm  fellowship.  Graduate 
students  are  moreover  eligible  for  all  College-sponsored  clubs.  They 
participate  in  the  College’s  student  government.  At  “open  houses,” 
family  nights,  and  group  social  affairs,  graduate  students  and  their 
wives  may  also  share  the  fellowship  of  staff  and  faculty  members. 

Undergraduate  College  of  Forestry  students  may  take  part  in 
activities  sponsored  by  Syracuse  University.  The  University  Committee 
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on  Eligibility  determines  the  eligibility  of  a student  to  compete  on  an 
athletic  team,  to  represent  the  University  in  any  non-athletic  activity 
or  competition,  to  be  a candidate  for  any  student  office  or  for  the 
staff  of  a recognized  student  publication,  or  to  engage  in  any  other 
recognized  extracurricular  activity.  College  of  Forestry  students  are 
subject  to  the  Committee’s  supervision  of  such  activities. 

One  of  Syracuse  University’s  largest  extracurricular  organizations 
is  the  Outing  Club,  which  was  founded  by  College  of  Forestry  faculty 
members  and  students.  The  Outing  Club  sponsors  weekend  moun- 
taineering, ski  meets,  hosteling,  and  other  outdoor  activities  through- 
out the  year.  Club  events  often  take  place  at  the  University’s  large  ski 
lodge,  on  the  edge  of  the  campus.  Nearby  are  lighted  slopes  and  a 
tow.  A College  of  Forestry  faculty  member  was  co-founder  and  first 
director  of  the  Ski  School.  Student  foresters  and  faculty  have  been 
identified  with  skiing  instruction  and  competition  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity for  many  years. 

SOCIAL  EVENTS 

Chief  social  events  of  the  student  forester’s  year  are  the  Forestry 
Barbecue,  an  all-day  program  of  field  events  at  Green  Lakes  State 
Park;  the  Forestry  Banquet  in  a downtown  hotel;  and  three  dances  in 
the  Student  Lounge:  Woodchoppers’  Brawl,  Sweethearts’  Ball,  and 
the  Nifkin  Ball.  The  last  of  these  salutes  the  College’s  ubiquitous 
legendary  figure,  Eustace  B.  Nifkin. 

Several  of  the  undergraduate  clubs  make  annual  awards  to  out- 
standing students  during  the  program  of  the  Forestry  Banquet.  The 
awards  are  based  on  scholarship,  personality,  activity,  leadership,  and 
service  to  the  College.  The  chief  awards  are  $100  each  given  by  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  College  to  the  Senior  and  Junior  judged 
outstanding  for  scholarship,  leadership  and  character,  extracurricular 
activities,  and  degree  of  self-support. 

Commencement  Weekend.  College  of  Forestry  students  receive 
their  degrees  from  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Commence- 
ment exercises  in  June.  Parents  and  other  guests  of  the  graduating 
class  are  invited  to  a reception  and  open  house  at  the  College  on  the 
Sunday  of  the  Commencement  weekend.  After  graduation  ceremonies 
the  next  day,  the  class  and  its  guests  have  a buffet  luncheon  at  the 
College. 

O 
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ALUMNI  ACTIVITIES 


Participation  in  College  affairs  continues  beyond  Commencement. 
Seniors  automatically  become  members  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
The  Association  publishes  the  quarterly  Alumni  Newsletter  prepared 
by  the  College.  The  Association  also  sponsors  a curriculum  choice 
forum  for  freshmen,  a Senior  Smoker,  an  annual  alumni  meeting  and 
luncheon  on  the  day  of  the  Syracuse-Colgate  football  game,  and  two 
Alumni  Memorial  Awards,  in  memory  of  College  Alumni  who  have 
given  their  lives  in  the  two  World  Wars  and  the  Korean  War.  The 
Association  maintains  two  loan  funds  for  students;  a long-term  fund 
for  Juniors  and  Seniors  and  a short-term  fund  for  loans  up  to  $100 
to  all  students. 

SELF-SUPPORT 

The  incoming  student  should  not  expect  to  depend  much  on  his 
ability  to  be  entirely  self-supporting.  The  Freshman  forestry  program 
makes  heavy  demands  on  a man’s  time.  Work  and  study  schedules 
must  be  followed  carefully  if  a man  is  to  do  both  effectively.  At  least 
three  afternoons  a week  are  spent  in  laboratory  or  drafting  room,  and 
Saturday  morning  is  taken  up  by  a field  trip. 

Opportunities  for  earning  generally  increase  from  year  to  year  as 
a man  adjusts  to  college  and  proves  his  worth  in  small  jobs.  Some 
students  earn  board  by  waiting  on  tables  or  washing  dishes  (three  or 
four  hours  a day).  Tutoring  is  in  charge  of  the  respective  depart- 
ments, and  is  generally  done  by  Seniors  and  graduate  students. 

Students  interested  in  part-time  work  should  register  with  the 
placement  services  of  Syracuse  University  (Appointment  Office,  Ad- 
ministration Building)  and  the  Dean  of  Students’  Office  in  the  College 
of  Forestry  immediately  upon  arriving  at  College. 

PLACEMENT  SERVICES 

The  College  of  Forestry  operates  a Placement  Office  as  a clearing 
house  of  information  for  students  seeking  employment  and  for  em- 
ployers looking  for  technically  trained  men. 

This  service  helps  students  find  summer  forestry  jobs  enabling 
them  to  fulfill  a graduation  requirement  and  earn  money  for  college 
expenses,  and  permanent  positions  calling  for  professional  forestry 
training. 
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Placement  efforts  are  made  by  all  members  of  the  faculty  on 
behalf  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  Heads  of  the  depart- 
ments of  instruction  are  especially  active  in  this  respect.  They  keep 
in  touch  with  employment  officers  and  trends  in  their  specialized 
forestry  fields  throughout  the  country. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

After  graduation  each  student’s  complete  record  will  be  photo- 
stated and  a copy  sent  to  him  free  of  charge.  Additional  copies  will  be 
supplied  at  50^  each. 

Transcripts  required  for  military  use  will  be  sent  directly  to 
Army,  Navy  or  Air  Force  officials  free  of  charge. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

All  general  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean.  In- 
quiries and  correspondence  concerning  undergraduate  admissions 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  Students,  State  University  College 
of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse  10,  New  York.  Correspon- 
dence concerning  graduate  studies  should  be  addressed  to  the  Associate 
Dean  for  Graduate  Studies. 
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Undergraduate  Studies 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Admissions  to  this  college  and  to  all  other  colleges  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York  are  based  on  the  academic  qualifications  of 
the  respective  applicants,  and  are  made  without  regard  to  the  race, 
color,  creed,  or  national  origin  of  individuals. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  limited  the  number  of  entering  students 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  College.  Those  who  are  best  qualified 
are  selected  until  this  capacity  is  reached. 

The  College  maintains  high  standards  of  scholastic  work.  Only 
students  who  have  had  thorough  preparation  in  secondary  schools 
can  expect  to  meet  these  standards  satisfactorily.  Few  lines  of  work 
require  a broader  foundation  or  more  thorough  training  than  the 
profession  of  forestry  and  there  is  no  short  cut  to  the  profession.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  those  ill  prepared  to  meet  these  standards 
encounter  almost  insuperable  scholastic  difficulties. 

In  general,  to  receive  favorable  consideration,  an  applicant’s 
record  must  show  that  he  maintained  a satisfactorily  high  level  of 
scholarship.  In  particular,  commendable  achievement  in  at  least  two 
and  one-half  years  of  mathematics  and  two  years  of  science  is  re- 
quired as  evidence  that  a man  has  the  necessary  foundation  for 
forestry  study. 

Beyond  the  minimum  mathematics  requirement,  the  student  is 
strongly  urged  to  take  additional  courses  in  advanced  algebra,  trigo- 
nometry, and  solid  geometry.  If  on  the  basis  of  his  background  in 
mathematics  he  can  pass  a qualifying  examination  when  he  enters 
College,  he  can  proceed  to  the  more  advanced  courses  required  in 
his  curriculum. 

One  of  the  years  of  science  must  be  in  physics  or  chemistry.  Of 
the  two,  chemistry  is  preferable;  the  study  of  both  is  highly  advisable. 

Because  of  the  demanding  nature  of  the  curriculum,  it  is  not 
possible  to  enter  the  College  with  deficiencies  in  high  school  subjects. 
Students  who  apply  for  admission  must  be  graduates  of  an  accredited 
high  school  or  preparatory  school,  and  must  offer  a minimum  of  six- 
teen units  of  preparatory  work  of  high  school  grade  as  follows: 
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English  (4  years) 4 

Language  (2  years  minimum)* 2 

History  2 

Elementary  algebra 1 

Intermediate  algebra J/2 

Plane  geometry 1 

Physics  or  chemistry 1 

One  other  science 1 

Electives  3/2 


Total  16 


A unit  is  considered  equal  to  five  recitations  a week  for  a year  in 
one  branch  of  study.  Two  or  three  hours  of  laboratory,  drawing,  or 
shop  work  count  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  recitation. 

An  applicant  must  show  high  quality  preparatory  work.  The 
standard  is  based  upon  New  York  State  Regents  grades  of  70  per  cent 
or  better.  Where  courses  are  offered  in  which  a Regents  grade  is  not 
given,  a school  grade  of  75  per  cent  or  better  is  required.  Applicants 
who  do  not  offer  Regents  credit  in  the  required  courses  in  which 
Regents  grades  are  given  may  take  (a)  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Boards  or  (b)  a battery  of  tests 
at  the  College.  The  Dean  of  Students  can  supply  complete  details. 

ADVANCED  STANDING  FOR  EXCEP- 
TIONAL STUDENTS 

Students  in  some  secondary  schools  may  earn  credit  toward  a for- 
estry degree  before  entering  this  College.  The  opportunity  is  open  at 
schools  taking  part  in  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  College  of  Forestry  is  a 
member  of  the  program  with  Harvard,  Yale,  M.I.T.,  and  certain 
other  institutions  of  high  rank  and  scholarship  that  want  to  recognize 
and  develop  the  academic  talents  of  able  students. 

To  see  if  he  has  the  opportunity,  a student  should  find  out  if  his 
school  is  in  the  Program  and  if  it  offers  college-level  courses  that  are 

* One  year  of  language  is  not  accepted.  Under  certain  conditions  7 units 
of  agriculture  may  be  considered  an  acceptable  substitute  for  2 units  of  lan- 
guage and  3/i  units  of  electives.  The  language  requirement  is  waived  for 
veterans. 
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in  the  curricula  of  the  College  of  Forestry.  The  school  principal  and 
guidance  officer  will  be  able  to  say. 

When  the  answer  is  yes,  a student  may  take  the  appropriate 
courses  and  then  one  or  more  examinations  prepared  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  for  the  Advanced  Placement  Program. 
If  he  completes  them  satisfactorily,  he  may  apply  to  the  College  of 
Forestry  for  advanced  standing. 

There  are  real  advantages  to  such  standing.  It  may  reduce  the 
number  of  credit  hours  needed  for  the  bachelor’s  degree,  leaving  more 
time  for  earning  academic  honors  with  certainty,  or  for  extra-curricular 
activities  or  part-time  work.  Alternatively,  entering  college  with  ad- 
vanced standing  may  permit  a student  to  elect  courses  which  his  class- 
mates cannot  fit  into  their  schedules  and  programs  in  meeting  the  re- 
quirements for  graduation. 

For  complete  information  on  the  Advanced  Placement  Program 
write  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  425  West  117 
Street,  New  York  27,  New  York. 

ADMISSIONS  PROCEDURE 

Candidates  for  admission  should  write  to  the  Dean  of  Students  for 
application  forms.  The  College  has  no  accelerated  program.  Students 
who  have  had  no  previous  college  training  may  apply  for  entrance  in 
September  only.  Applications  may  be  submitted,  and  will  be  con- 
sidered, any  time  during  the  year,  but  a prospective  student  should 
apply  no  later  than  August  15  to  be  considered  for  entrance  the  fol- 
lowing September . 

Applicants  who  have  attended  another  institution  of  collegiate 
rank  for  a semester  or  more  must  submit  a transcript  of  their  record. 
This  transcript  can  be  sent  directly  to  the  College  of  Forestry  Dean  of 
Students  from  the  college  previously  attended  by  the  applicant. 


ORIENTATION 

An  orientation  program  during  registration  week  provides  students 
with  an  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  before  classes  begin.  The  pro- 
gram includes  an  informal  dance,  house  meetings,  special  convoca- 
tions, and  tours  of  the  campus  and  the  city.  These  carefully  planned 
events  give  the  student  a chance  to  begin  to  adjust  to  a new  environ- 
ment and  a new  way  of  life. 
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HEALTH  EXAMINATION  AND  REPORT 


Each  new  student  is  required  to  submit  a history  and  physical 
examination  report.  A form  for  this  report  will  be  enclosed  with  the 
acceptance  notice.  It  is  to  be  completed  and  returned  within  two 
weeks  to  the  Student  Health  Service,  111  Waverly  Avenue,  Syracuse 
10,  New  York. 

Transfer  students  must,  in  addition,  provide  the  Health  Service 
with  a transcript  of  their  health  records  from  the  college  previously 
attended.  All  entering  students  are  also  required  to  present  evidence 
of  freedom  from  active  tuberculous  infection  at  the  time  of  their  ad- 
mission to  college  and  to  submit  to  periodic  check-ups  as  indicated  or 
according  to  established  routines. 


GRADES 

Credit  given  for  any  course  depends  generally  on  how  much  time 
it  demands.  For  example,  a course  for  which  three  “credit  hours”  are 
given  will  require  three  times  as  much  of  a student  as  will  another 
course  for  which  only  one  “credit  hour”  is  allowed. 

One  “credit  hour,”  also  known  as  “semester  hour,”  normally 
requires : 

Three  hours  a week  in  regular  laboratory  or  field  work 

or 

One  hour  a week  in  lecture,  recitation,  or  conference — requiring 
at  least  two  hours  of  outside  preparation. 

Courses  which  give  more  credit  hours  require  proportionately 
longer  periods  of  work  each  week. 

Final  grades  are  expressed  alphabetically: 

A — Excellent  C — Fair  F — Failure 

B — Good  D — Poor  I — Incomplete 

Each  letter  grade  carries  a characteristic  number  of  “grade 
points”  for  each  credit  hour: 

A— 3 C— 1 F— 0 

B— 2 D— 0 


The  number  of  grade  points  for  any  course  is  found  by  multiply- 
ing the  number  of  credit  hours  for  that  course  by  the  “grade  points” 
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of  the  letter  grade  a student  makes.  For  example:  One  student  makes 
a B grade  in  a 4-credit  hour  course.  His  grade  points  for  the  course 
would  be:  credit  hours  (4)  X grade  points  per  credit  hour  for  B (2) 
= 8 grade  points. 

To  be  eligible  for  graduation,  a student  must  have  an  average  of 
not  less  than  G (1.0)  for  his  four  years  of  work. 

Consult  Rules  and  Regulations  for  additional  information.  See 
pages  136  and  137. 


ACADEMIC  HONORS 

When  scholastic  averages  are  computed  after  each  semester,  the 
Dean  publishes  an  honor  list  of  students  achieving  a 2.0,  or  B,  average 
or  above  for  the  semester.  His  commendation  of  these  honor  men  is 
communicated  to  parents  of  the  students,  and  the  press. 

Graduation  honors.  A student  is  recommended  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  summa  cum  laude  if  his  average  for  the  four  years’ 
work  is  2.83  or  better;  for  the  B.S.  degree  magna  cum  laude  if  his 
average  is  2.34  to  2.82;  and  for  the  B.S.  degree  cum  laude  if  his 
average  is  2.0  to  2.33. 


ATTENDANCE 

Students  in  the  College  of  Forestry  attend  it  not  as  a right  but 
as  a privilege  granted  by  the  people  of  New  York  State,  who  make  it 
possible  for  residents  to  be  educated  for  a profession  at  no  tuition. 

The  College  of  Forestry  expects  each  student  to  warrant  the 
privilege  of  attendance  by  making  the  most  of  his  educational  oppor- 
tunities at  the  College.  This  refers  not  only  to  the  necessity  for  faithful 
application  to  course  work  in  and  out  of  class.  It  refers  also  to  the 
expectation  that  a student  will  attend  all  classes  regularly  and  punc- 
tually. Making  up  work  missed  through  absences  is  the  sole  responsi- 
bility of  the  student. 

Consult  Rules  and  Regulations  in  the  back  of  this  bulletin  re- 
garding emergency  absence  from  class,  obligatory  attendance  at  Con- 
vocation, withdrawal,  re-registration,  petitions,  special  examinations, 
change  of  curriculum,  etc. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


Good  health  is  necessary  to  high  scholarship  in  college  and  to 
successful  performance  of  the  duties  of  later  life.  Good  health  and 
physical  soundness  are  particularly  valuable  to  foresters,  whose  pro- 
fession is  mentally  and  physically  demanding. 

During  his  Freshman  year,  a student  in  the  College  of  Forestry 
is  required  to  take  a year’s  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education  of  Syracuse  University. 
With  approval  of  that  Department,  a student  may  substitute  partici- 
pation on  one  of  the  regular  Freshman  athletic  teams  in  partial  ful- 
fillment of  the  Physical  Education  requirement.  To  receive  credit  for 
such  participation,  the  student  must  be  regularly  enrolled  in  Physical 
Education  I,  fill  out  the  usual  sports  participation  card,  and  cooperate 
with  the  student  managers  in  seeing  that  his  attendance  is  properly 
checked  during  the  sports  season.  If  the  sport  ceases  before  the  end 
of  the  regular  semester,  he  must  return  to  his  gym  class  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  semester. 

Students  entering  with  standing  higher  than  the  Freshman  year 
will  not  be  held  for  deficiencies  in  Physical  Education. 


RESERVE  OFFICERS  TRAINING  CORPS 

R.O.T.C.  work  may  be  substituted  for  the  Physical  Education  re- 
quirement. However,  the  Military  Department  of  Syracuse  University 
requires  a minimum  of  two  years  of  R.O.T.C.  credit.  Therefore,  the 
College  of  Forestry  makes  the  provision  that  the  first  year  of  R.O.T.C. 
work  covers  the  requirement  for  physical  education;  and  the  second 
year  of  R.O.T.C.  work  receives  2 hours’  scholastic  credit.  (One  hour 
for  each  semester’s  work  completed.) 

A student’s  wish  to  continue  R.O.T.C.  work  in  Junior  and  Senior 
years  must  be  approved  by  the  College  and  Military  Department.  If 
approved,  full  credit  will  be  allowed. 

A plan  approved  by  the  faculty  June  5,  1952  permits  students  to 
carry  advanced  R.O.T.C.  during  their  Junior  and  Senior  years.  Elec- 
tive hours  have  been  arranged  to  facilitate  scheduling  of  advanced 
R.O.T.C.  or  other  approved  electives.  Consult  the  Registrar  for  com- 
plete details. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  FEES 


PAID  ONCE 

Application  fee — any  student  applying  for  admission  in  1959 
or  thereafter  must  send  a $5.00  fee  with  his  application. 

This  fee  is  non-returnable $ 5.00 

Admission  fee — required  after  applicant  has  received  notice 

of  conditional  acceptance 10.00 

Orientation  fee  to  Syracuse  University 10.00 

Commencement  fee — required  of  candidates  for  degree  at 

beginning  of  semester  in  which  degree  is  expected 10.00 


PAID  EVERY  SEMESTER 

General  fee  and  assessment — This  includes  a fee  for  library, 
health,  infirmary,  physical  training,  recreation,  special 
testing,  and  other  services  at  Syracuse  University  and  an 
assessment  of  $7.50  for  student  activities  at  the  College 


of  Forestry  50.00 

College  fee — for  expendable  supplies  and  equipment 30.00 


Pulp  and  Paper  students  pay  an  additional  laboratory 
fee  of  $30  for  each  of  four  terms  beginning  the  first  term 
of  the  Junior  year. 

Assessment  for  Student  Loan  Fund  and  Alumni  Association 


(Sophomore  Year  only) 1.00 

Tuition  (required  of  non-residents  only) 150.00 


Students  who  have  been  bona  fide  residents  of  the  State  of  New 
York  for  at  least  twelve  months  prior  to  entering  the  college  are 
exempt  from  payment  of  tuition. 

OTHER  EXPENSES 

Foreign  Students — Insurance.  Foreign  students  (non-immigrants 
or  those  who  enter  under  the  Exchange  Visitor  Program)  are  required 
to  take  out  a student’s  accident  and  sickness  policy  with  the  Institute 
of  International  Education.  The  premium  for  this  policy  is  $25.20  per 
calendar  year,  or  $13.50  for  six  months. 

Housing  Facilities — Syracuse  University  accepts  the  responsibility 
for  housing  all  undergraduate  students.  The  current  dormitory  build- 
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ing  program  will  culminate,  within  the  next  two  years,  in  the  housing 
and  boarding  of  all  resident  students  in  University  facilites — dormi- 
tories or  fraternities — during  their  four  undergraduate  years.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  freshman  class  entering  in  September  1958  will  be 
the  first  group  who  will  reside  and  board  exclusively  in  University  fa- 
cilities for  their  full  undergraduate  program.  This  does  not  apply  to 
students  who  live  with  their  parents  or  to  married  students  who  have 
established  their  own  households. 

Cost  per  student  for  freshmen  in  a two-man  room  in  Watson 
Hall  is  $185  per  semester.  Rooms  in  other  campus  dormitories  are 
available  from  $144  up  per  semester.  For  further  information,  single 
men  should  write  to  the  Director  of  Men’s  Counseling  and  Residence 
at  Syracuse  University.  Married  men  should  write  to  the  Manager  of 
Temporary  Housing,  1528  East  Colvin  Street,  Syracuse  10,  New  York. 

Board — Contracts,  required  of  freshmen  and  sophomores,  cost 
$220  per  semester,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $13.75  per  week  for  a 

sixteen-week  semester.  This  is  for  twenty  meals  per  week.  No  meals 

are  served  on  Sunday  night  in  University  dining  halls. 

Camps , Trips,  and  Summer  Experience  beyond  the  freshman 
year  (Some  required,  some  optional)  : 

Summer  camp  (required  of  General  Forestry  majors)  during  summer 
following  freshman  year 

Camp  fee  $ 25.00 

Non-resident  tuition  110.00 

Board  and  room 185.00-200.00 

Transportation: 

Division  I men 3.00  (approximately) 

Books  and  supplies 10.00 

Silviculture  104  (Spring  Camp)  4 hours  credit (approximately)  $70.00 

Silviculture  105  (Advanced  Practice  of  Silviculture)  3 hours  credit...  12.50 

Silviculture  116  (Southern  Trip)  2 hours  credit (approximately)  90.00 

Utilization  125  (Field  Utilization  Study)  4 hours  credit 100.00-150.00 

Utilization  Summer  Experience  5 hours  credit 
(Student  may  receive  compensation) 

Wood  Technology  5 (Field  Trip)  2 hours  credit 125.00 

Wood  Technology  12  (Wood  Technology  Practice)  5 hours  credit 
(Student  may  receive  compensation) 

Pulp  and  Paper  4 (Mill  Experience)  5 hours  credit 
(Student  may  receive  compensation) 

Pulp  and  Paper  5 (Mill  Inspection  Trip)  1 hour  credit 60.00 

Landscape  Architecture  3 and  109  (Field  Trips) 

Trips  are  an  integral  part  of  the  course 135.00 
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Books , Supplies , Equipment — Books  and  supplies  cost  approxi- 
mately $100  per  year,  of  which  $70  is  needed  in  the  first  semester. 
There  is  a Chemistry  breakage  fee  of  $7.50  at  Syracuse  University; 
glass  breakage  charges  are  deducted  and  the  balance  refunded  at  the 
end  of  the  academic  year.  There  is  also  a gymnasium  fee  of  $1  for  the 
man  who  takes  physical  education;  if  he  takes  R.O.T.C.  there  is  a 
$20  deposit,  refunded  when  the  uniform  is  returned  at  the  end  of 
the  academic  year. 

The  total  cost  for  room,  board,  books,  supplies  and  basic  fees  is 
estimated  at  approximately  $1,130  for  residents  of  New  York  State 
and  $1,430  for  non-residents. 

Late  Registration — The  minimum  penalty  for  late  registration 
is  $5. 

All  fees  for  instruction  and  incidentals  are  payable  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  each  semester.  The  cashier’s  receipt  admits  students 
to  classes. 

PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES 

Make  all  checks  or  money  orders  payable  for  exact  amount  due. 

Checks  for  fees,  and  for  tuition  of  out-of-state  students,  should 
be  made  payable  to  College  of  Forestry. 

Checks  for  room  and  board  should  be  made  payable  to  Syracuse 
U niversity. 

Checks  to  cover  costs  of  books  and  supplies,  deposits,  and  inci- 
dental expenses  should  not  be  made  payable  to  the  College,  but  to 
the  student. 


REFUND  POLICY  (Applies  to  State  University  fees) 
(Taken  from  regulations  of  the  State  University  of  New  York) 
“Credits  and  Refunds  of  T uition  and  Fees: 

A.  FULL-TIME  STUDENTS 

(1)  A full-time  student  who  is  given  permission  to  cancel  his  regis- 
tration in  whole  or  in  part  prior  to  the  end  of  an  academic  semester 
shall,  at  his  option,  be  granted  either  a non-refundable  credit  or  a 
refund  of  a portion  of  the  tuition  and  fees  paid  by  him  to  the  State 
University  for  such  quarter  or  semester;  provided,  however,  that  no 
money  shall  be  credited  or  refunded  unless  application  therefore  is 
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made  within  three  years  after  receipt  of  such  moneys  by  the  State 
University.  The  amount  of  such  credit  or  refund  shall  be  computed 
in  accordance  with  the  following  formula.  Credit  granted  to  a student 
may  be  used  for  the  payment  of  his  tuition  and  fees  at  any  school 
administered  by  the  State  University  within  five  years  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  cancellation  of  registration.  Approval  of  the  cancellation 
with  the  date  it  becomes  effective,  must  be  certified  by  the  appropriate 
school  officer.  The  first  day  of  registration  shall  be  considered  the  first 
day  of  the  quarter  or  semester  for  credit  and  refund  purposes. 

Percentages  of  Tuition 

and  Fees  to  be  Credited 


or  Refunded 

Period  of  Cancellation  Credit  Refund 

Within  first  three  weeks  of  semester 80%  65% 

Within  4th,  5th  and  6th  weeks  of  semester 65%  50% 

Within  7th,  8th  and  9th  weeks  of  semester 45%  30% 

Within  10th,  11th  and  12th  weeks  of  semester  ....  30%  15% 

Within  remainder  of  semester 0%  0% 


(2)  Exceptions:  (a)  A student  who  cancels  his  registration  in  whole 
or  in  part  during  the  first  five  days  of  the  semester  shall  be  granted  a 
full  refund  of  tuition  and  fees  paid  by  him  to  State  University  for  the 
courses  dropped. 

(b)  A student  who  withdraws  to  enter  military  service  prior  to 
the  end  of  an  academic  semester  shall  be  granted  a full  refund  of 
tuition  and  fees  paid  by  him  to  State  University  for  the  semester  for 
those  courses  in  which  he  does  not  receive  academic  credit. 

*(c)  A student  who  is  dismissed  prior  to  the  end  of  an  academic 
semester  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  refund  of  tuition  and  fees  paid 
by  him  to  State  University. 

(d)  The  term  ‘fees’  as  used  herein  shall  include  only  those 
charges  covering  continuing  services  which  are  rendered  through  the 
academic  semester  and  shall  not  include  those  charges  covering  non- 
continuing services.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  determine 
which  charges  are  continuing  and  which  are  non-continuing,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  policy. 

(e)  A student  who  cancels  his  registration  at  a unit  of  State 
University  and  within  the  same  semester  registers  at  another  unit  of 

* Interpreted  by  State  University  Counsel  to  include  both  academic  and 
disciplinary  dismissal. 
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State  University,  shall  be  entitled  to  full  credit  of  all  tuition  and  fees 
for  which  refund  or  credit  would  be  permitted  under  the  terms  of  this 
policy. 

(f)  When  a fee  has  been  collected  in  error  or  in  an  amount  in 
excess  of  the  required  amount  of  the  fee,  the  fee  or  excess  may  be 
refunded.  The  request  for  refund  shall  include  the  reason  for  and  the 
amount  of  the  refund. 

B.  PART-TIME  STUDENTS 

(1)  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  determine  how  many 
credit  hours  constitute  a full-time  program  at  any  State-operated  unit 
for  refund  purposes. 

(2)  The  President  is  further  authorized  to  establish  such  schedules 
of  credits  and  refunds  of  tuition  and  fees  as  shall  be  appropriate  for 
part-time  student  programs  at  any  State-operated  units.  The  Presi- 
dent, however,  shall  not  authorize  any  refund  to  a part-time  student 
who  has  been  enrolled  for  one-half  or  more  of  the  session  for  which 
the  tuition  and  fees  have  been  paid  to  State  University.” 

SCHOLARSHIPS,  GOVERNMENT  AID, 
LOANS  AND  AWARDS 

Various  types  of  scholarships,  government  aid,  and  loans  are 
available  for  College  of  Forestry  students.  It  is  suggested  that  pros- 
pective students  in  need  of  financial  assistance  seek  information  per- 
taining to  scholarships  and  loans  in  their  own  communities  since  many 
local  organizations  offer  aid  to  freshmen.  Some  lumber  and  paper 
industries  provide  scholarships  for  upperclassmen.  Loans  are  obtain- 
able from  organizations  such  as  the  Knights  Templar  Educational 
Foundation,  Kiwanis  Clubs,  Boy  Scouts,  PTA,  churches,  and  alumni 
groups. 

NEW  YORK  STATE 

University  Scholarships — Regents.  Each  year  the  State  of  New 
York  awards  a certain  number  of  scholarships  on  the  basis  of  com- 
petitive examinations.  These  scholarships  entitle  the  recipients  to 
$250-350  each  year  for  four  years.  Application  blanks  may  be  ob- 
tained from  high  school  principals. 

New  York  State  War  Service  Scholarships  for  Veterans.  War 
Service  Scholarships  are  awarded  to  New  York  State  veterans  on  the 
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basis  of  competitive  examinations.  These  scholarships  exempt  the 
holders  from  the  payment  of  the  college  fees  for  four  years.  Applica- 
tion forms  may  be  secured  from  the  Bureau  of  Examinations  and 
Testing  in  Albany  or  from  any  office  of  the  State  Division  of  Veterans 
Affairs.  State  War  Service  Scholarships  cannot  be  used  concurrently 
with  any  other  State  or  Federal  scholarships  or  benefits. 

New  York  State  Scholarships  for  Children  of  Deceased  or  Dis- 
abled Veterans.  The  children  of  deceased  or  disabled  veterans  of  New 
York  State  may  take  competitive  examinations  to  obtain  state  scholar- 
ships. These  entitle  the  holders  to  $450  each  year  during  a period 
of  four  years.  Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of 
Examinations  and  Testing  or  from  high  school  principals. 

War  Orphans ’ Education  Assistance  Act  of  1956  (P.  L.  634). 
The  children  of  veterans  whose  death  resulted  from  a disease  or  injury 
incurred  or  aggravated  in  the  Armed  Forces  during  World  War  I, 
World  War  II,  or  the  Korean  conflict  may  apply  for  educational  assist- 
ance for  a period  not  in  excess  of  36  months.  A student  enrolled  in  a 
fulltime  program  may  receive  $110  per  month  during  the  college  year. 
Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Veterans  Administration.  This 
educational  assistance  cannot  be  used  concurrently  with  P.  L.  894. 

New  York  State  Higher  Education  Assistance  Corporation.  The 
New  York  State  Legislature  has  created  an  independent,  non-profit  or- 
ganization known  as  the  New  York  Higher  Education  Assistance  Cor- 
poration. This  Corporation  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
ministering a loan  plan  to  New  York  State  students  of  college  ability 
who  lack  the  funds  to  go  to  or  continue  in  college  or  graduate  school. 

The  amount  which  can  be  borrowed  ranges  from  $500  in  the 
freshman  year  to  $1,000  in  the  senior  year.  The  plan  enables  a student 
to  borrow  from  a local  bank  and  repay  after  graduation. 

Further  information  is  available  upon  request  to  the  Dean  of 
Students’  Office  at  the  College  of  Forestry. 

COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY 

Alumni  Memorial  Awards.  In  1942  the  Alumni  Association  estab- 
lished an  annual  award  to  one  Junior  and  one  Senior  in  the  amount 
of  $50.  Each  selection  is  based  on  scholastic  class  standing  in  the  upper 
quarter;  personality,  reliability  and  morals;  participation  in  student 
activities;  and  need  for  financial  assistance  considering  the  degree  of 
self-support. 
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Out-of-State  Tuition  Scholarships.  Eight  scholarships  may  be 
granted  each  year  by  the  College  of  Forestry  to  out-of-state  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and  financial 
need.  These  scholarships  exempt  the  holder  from  tuition  and  fees 
amounting  to  $350  a year. 

The  Charles  Lathrop  Pack  Award.  Established  in  1923  by  Charles 
Lathrop  Pack,  an  award  of  $50  is  made  annually  to  the  student  who 
best  interprets  forestry  in  any  of  its  phases  and  policies  to  the  public. 
For  the  year  1954-55  and  alternate  years  thereafter,  the  award  will 
be  made  for  the  best  talk;  for  the  year  1955-56  and  alternate  years 
thereafter,  for  the  best  essay. 

Charles  Malcomb  Harlow  Memorial  Loan  Fund.  In  1958  Dr.  Wil- 
liam M.  Harlow,  Professor  of  Wood  Technology  at  the  College,  estab- 
lished this  loan  fund  to  help  freshman  students  meet  Summer  Camp 
expenses.  The  money  is  loaned  without  interest  but  must  be  repaid 
before  graduation. 

Short  Term  Loan  Fund.  Since  1928  loans  have  been  made  from 
the  Student  Loan  Fund  to  students  in  the  form  of  short-term,  small 
amounts  to  meet  emergency  expenses.  About  150  loans  are  made 
annually  averaging  $50  each  and  running  for  about  one  month, 
without  interest. 

Long  Term  Loan  Fund.  In  January,  1955  the  Alumni  Association 
of  the  College  established  a long  term  loan  fund  for  juniors  and 
seniors.  This  loan  bears  simple  interest  and  repayment  need  not  be 
made  until  after  graduation. 

OTHER  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  AWARDS 

Allied  Paper  Salesmen’s  Association,  Inc.  of  New  York.  Estab- 
lished by  the  Association  in  1951,  one  scholarship  in  the  amount  of 
$300  is  given  each  year  to  an  outstanding  junior  chosen  by  the  faculty 
of  the  Department  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology.  The  recipient  must 
demonstrate  financial  need. 

Boxboard  Research  and  Development  Association.  The  Boxboard 
Research  and  Development  Association  in  1956  established  an  annual 
scholarship  of  $250  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  undergraduates  in  the 
field  of  paper  boxboard.  The  award  is  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
senior  year  to  a student  who  is  in  the  upper  quarter  of  his  class,  is  of 
good  moral  character,  and  has  indicated  a preference  of  interest  in 
the  paperboard  field. 
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Fred  C.  Boyce  Student  Award.  Established  in  1951  in  honor  of 
Fred  C.  Boyce,  first  active  president  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Superintendents  Association,  an  award  of  $200  is  made  annually. 
The  recipient  is  chosen  from  seniors  in  the  Department  of  Pulp  and 
Paper  Technology  on  the  basis  of  financial  need,  scholarship,  per- 
sonality, and  extracurricular  activities. 

The  Dixie  Cup  Company.  In  1956  the  Dixie  Cup  Company  estab- 
lished a scholarship  of  $500  to  be  awarded  to  a junior  interested 
in  the  field  of  pulp  and  paper  technology  or  the  plastics  and  cellulose 
option.  The  requirements  include  an  excellent  scholastic  rating  in 
high  school  and  college,  good  moral  character,  demonstration  of  quali- 
ties of  potential  leadership,  and  financial  need. 

Forest  Products  Research  Society.  To  promote  student  interest  in 
the  field  of  forest  products,  cash  awards  in  amounts  of  $50  to  $200 
annually,  based  partly  on  industry  contributions,  were  established  in 
1953  by  the  Northeastern  Section  of  the  Forest  Products  Research 
Society.  An  award  is  made  to  a senior  majoring  in  some  phase  of  wood 
utilization  technology  in  the  area  served  by  the  Section.  The  recipient 
is  selected  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  average,  faculty  recommendation, 
extracurricular  activities,  experience,  and  a paper  by  the  candidate. 

The  Furniture  Club  of  America.  The  Furniture  Club  of  America 
in  1957  established  an  annual  scholarship  grant  of  $400  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  a deserving  undergraduate  junior  or  senior  spec- 
ializing in  wood  technology  or  utilization. 

The  Mead  Corporation.  Since  1956,  the  Mead  Corporation  has 
participated  in  the  aid-to-higher-education  program.  In  1957  and  1958 
an  award  of  $300  was  made  to  a worthy  student  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
technology  course  at  the  end  of  his  junior  year. 

National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association.  Four  scholarships, 
established  in  1950  by  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association, 
are  awarded  to  assist  the  forest  industries  to  obtain  more  skilled  tech- 
nicians from  among  outstanding  forestry  students.  The  awards,  each 
amounting  to  $500,  are  to  be  used  to  defray  living  expenses  for  ten 
weeks’  summer  training  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Timber  Engineering 
Company  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Seniors  and  graduate  students  are 
eligible  to  compete  for  these  nationwide  scholarships.  Requirements  for 
this  award  include:  (1)  interest  in  the  fields  of  wood  utilization  or 
wood  technology;  (2)  suitability  and  plans  of  the  nominee  for  work 
with  private  industry;  (3)  scholastic  record;  and  (4)  extracurricular 
activities. 
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National  Starch  Products,  Inc.  National  Starch  Products,  Inc.  in 
1954  established  a scholarship  of  $500  per  year  for  four  years  in  the 
field  of  pulp  and  paper  technology  or  plastics  and  cellulose  technology. 
The  requirements  include  an  excellent  scholastic  rating  in  high  school, 
good  character,  demonstrated  qualites  for  potential  leadership  in  the 
paper  field,  and  financial  need.  Awarded  in  alternate  years,  beginning 
September  1954. 

Oswego  Falls  Corporation.  A four-year  scholarship  of  $500  per 
year  granted  to  a student  who  pursues  a course  in  pulp  and  paper  tech- 
nology or  the  plastics  and  cellulose  option.  Requirements  include  an 
excellent  scholastic  rating  in  high  school,  good  character,  demonstrated 
qualities  for  potential  leadership,  and  financial  need.  Awarded  once 
each  four  years  beginning  September  1956. 

Pennsylvania , New  Jersey  and  Delaware  Division  of  the  American 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Superintendents  Association.  Established  by  the 
Association  in  1954,  one  scholarship  in  the  amount  of  $300  is  awarded 
to  an  outstanding  senior  enrolled  in  the  pulp  and  paper  technology 
curriculum.  The  selection  is  made  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  per- 
sonality, cooperation,  qualities  of  leadership,  and  financial  need. 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company.  The  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  in  1953 
established  a scholarship  of  $800  for  each  of  two  years  to  be  offered  to 
an  outstanding  junior  forestry  student  chosen  from  one  of  the  following 
institutions:  University  of  Maine,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  or  the  State  University  of  New  York  College 
of  Forestry.  Each  scholarship  winner  will  be  offered  employment  dur- 
ing the  intervening  summer  on  some  forestry  project.  Continuance  of 
the  scholarship  during  the  senior  year  will  depend  upon  the  record 
made  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  college.  Application  forms  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  Dean  of  Students’  office. 

Sandy  Hill  Iron  and  Brass  Works.  A four-year  scholarship  of 
$2500  per  year  granted  to  a student  graduate  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
Naval  Academy  who  pursues  a course  in  papermaking.  Requirements 
include  a creditable  scholastic  rating  in  high  school  and  financial  need. 

A.  E.  Staley  Manufacturing  Company.  A scholarship  of  $500  per 
year  was  established  by  the  A.  E.  Staley  Manufacturing  Company  in 
1958.  This  award  is  made  to  a student  who  pursues  a course  in  pulp 
and  paper  technology.  Requirements  include  an  excellent  scholastic 
rating  in  high  school,  good  character,  demonstrated  qualities  for  po- 
tential leadership,  and  financial  need. 


% 
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Undergraduate  Programs 


The  College  of  Forestry  offers  five  four-year  curriculums,  some  of 
which  contain  optional  programs  that  are  variations  of  the  major  cur- 
riculums.  Each  curriculum  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

All  freshmen  take  the  same  courses  during  the  first  semester.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  this  semester,  each  freshman  chooses  one  of  the  curricu- 
lums  in  which  he  will  continue  as  an  undergraduate  student.  In  the 
second  semester,  courses  are  the  same  for  all,  except  that  students 
interested  in  the  general  forestry,  landscape  architecture,  or  utilization 
curriculum  take  organic  chemistry;  all  others  take  a course  in  quali- 
tative analysis. 

Choosing  a Major  Curriculum — This  is  done  by  exploring  (in 
GF  1,  Introduction  to  Forestry)  the  variety  and  number  of  career 
fields  included  in  “forestry”  today.  In  this  review  Freshmen  learn  how 
the  College’s  curriculums  qualify  them  for  professional  practice.  They 
thus  prepare  to  answer  the  question,  “Which  forestry  field  is  the  right 
one  for  me?”  They  are  encouraged  to  explore  the  demands  and  oppor- 
tunities each  offers,  in  the  light  of  personal  interests  and  capacities. 
This  investigation  is  aided  by  counsel  with  faculty  advisors,  with  the 
Dean  of  Students,  with  section  instructors  of  their  GF  1 course  and 
other  faculty  members;  by  conversation  with  upperclassmen;  and  by 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  College’s  facilities  and  personnel. 

Before  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  each  freshman  must  make  his 
choice  so  that  he  can  proceed  with  study  in  one  of  the  curriculums. 
His  choice  is  facilitated  by  the  Curriculum  Choice  Forum  sponsored  by 
the  Alumni  Association  of  the  College.  This  annual  event  enables  the 
student  to  discuss  the  professional  opportunities  available  to  him  after 
graduation  with  men  who  are  actually  working  in  specific  fields.  The 
Alumni  Association  with  the  assistance  of  the  Dean  of  Students’  Office 
organizes  this  unique  educational  aid  by  bringing  thirty  to  forty  rep- 
resentative alumni  to  the  College.  Panel  discussions,  interviews  and  an 
informal  coffee  hour  are  scheduled  in  such  a way  that  each  freshman 
can  meet  and  talk  to  men  who  can  answer  his  questions  about  jobs  in 
forestry.  On  the  basis  of  this  information,  he  is  better  able  to  choose 
his  curriculum.  If  he  decides  carefully  and  thoughtfully,  a student  will 
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not  have  to  ask  for  the  privilege  of  the  one  curriculum  change  per- 
mitted him. 

The  major  curriculums  of  the  College  of  Forestry  are  described  in 
detail  on  the  following  pages,  together  with  their  several  optional  pro- 
grams. In  summary,  they  are: 

1.  General  Forestry  with  optional  programs  in  biological  sciences, 
forest  measurements,  forest  land  management,  social  sciences, 
and  world  forestry. 

2.  Landscape  Architecture 

3.  Forest  Utilization  with  optional  programs  in  manufacturing 
and  marketing. 

4.  Wood  Technology  with  optional  programs  in  mechanics  and 
physics  of  wood,  chemistry  of  wood,  and  anatomy  of  wood. 

5.  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology  with  an  optional  program  in  plas- 
tics and  cellulose  chemistry. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


(Course  descriptions  are  given  on  pages  88  through  122.) 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  1 

Forest  Botany  . . . 

3 

F Bot  1 

Forest  Botany  . . . 

3 

Chem  6a 

General  Inorganic 

Chem  6b 

Qualitative  Anal- 

Chemistry .... 

4 

ysis1 

Dwg  1 

Technical  Drawing 

1 

or 

Engl  1 

Freshman  English 

3 

Chem  57 

Organic  Chemis- 

GF 1 

Intro,  to  Forestry 

2 

try2  

4 

Math 

Freshman  Mathe- 

Dwg 2 

Technical  drawing 

1 

matics3  

3 

Engl  1 

Freshman  English 

3 

Physical  Training 

Math 

Freshman  Mathe- 

or ROTC  

0 

matics3  

3 

Pub  Add  8 

Public  Speaking.  . 

2 

Physical  Training  or  ROTC  . . 

0 

16  16 

1 For  students  who  major  in  wood  technology,  or  pulp  and  paper  technology. 

2 For  students  who  will  major  in  general  forestry,  utilization,  or  landscape 
architecture. 

3 Six  hours  of  mathematics  are  required  of  all  Freshmen:  at  least  algebra  and 
trigonometry,  with  more  advanced  mathematics  prescribed  for  all  students  who 
have  the  capacity.  Placement  examinations  are  administered  during  Orien- 
tation Week  to  all  Freshmen  and  transfer  students  required  to  take  freshman 
mathematics. 
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MAJOR  CURRICULUMS 


GENERAL  FORESTRY 

With  its  several  optional  programs,  this  major  curriculum  empha- 
sizes development  and  management  of  forest  areas  and  resources 
through  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  forest  growth,  care,  and 
use. 

The  general  forestry  major  is  characterized  by  a core  of  required 
courses  totalling  115  semester  hours,  plus  26  or  more  hours  of  courses 
in  one  of  the  optional  programs.  Included  in  this  curriculum  is  a ten- 
week  summer  camp  before  the  sophomore  year.  With  ten  semester 
hours  of  credit  for  this  camp,  a total  of  141-143  hours  will  be  required 
for  graduation. 

Starting  with  three  or  more  hours  of  “optional-program”  courses 
in  the  sophomore  year,  the  student  may  choose  to  point  his  undergrad- 
uate education  in  one  of  a number  of  fields,  including  biological  sci- 
ences, forest  measurements,  forest  land  management,  social  sciences, 
and  world  forestry. 

Summer  Camp — This  10-week  field  program  is  a natural  prelude 
to  sophomore  class  and  laboratory  work.  Students  are  given  training 
in  general  forestry,  ecology,  and  dendrology;  surveying,  mapping,  and 
measurement;  the  use  of  forest  tools;  and  group  living  in  a forest  en- 
vironment. 

Prerequisite  to  summer  camp  is  swimming  competence  demon- 
strated by  a test  in  which  the  student  must  be  able  to  swim  100  yards 
using  two  different  strokes.  Satisfactory  completion  of  summer  camp  is 
required  before  registering  for  the  sophomore  year. 

The  camp  program  includes : 

Credit  Hours 

General  Forestry  2 3 

Forest  Management 

Forest  Mensuration  (Summer  Camp)  3 

Forest  Surveying  (Summer  Camp)  4 

10 

Summer  Camp  begins  at  mid- July  and  ends  just  before  registration 
week  in  September. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  2 

Dendrology  

2 

F Bot  2 

Dendrology 

2 

F Bot  10 

Plant  Physiology.  . 

2 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Compo- 

Geol 36 

Geology  for  For- 

sition   

2 

esters  

2 

F Ento  1 

Elementary  Forest 

F Mgt  1 

Plane  Surveying.  . 

3 

Entomology  . . 

3 

Physics  3 

General  Physics.  . 

3 

Physics  3 

General  Physics.  . 

3 

F Zoo  1 

Forest  Zoology.  . . 

3 

F Zoo  1 

Forest  Zoology.  . . 

3 

Optional-program  course  ....  3 


15  16 

During  the  sophomore  year,  three  or  more  credit  hours  may  be 
devoted  to  course  work  in  one  of  the  optional  programs.  Additional 
optional-program  courses  may  be  taken  by  capable  students  up  to  a 
total  load  of  20  hours  in  any  semester,  without  petition.  A faculty 
counselor  must  be  consulted  before  registration. 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Econ  1 

Introd.  to  Econ. 

F Bot  40 

Forest  Pathology. 

2 

for  Forestry.  . . 

3 

F Econ  102 

Economics  for  For- 

F  Mtg  99 

Forest  Mensura- 

estry I 

2 

tion  

3 

F Mgt  100 

Forest  Mensura- 

Silv 1 

Foundations  of  Sil- 

tion   

2 

viculture  

3 

Silv  2 

Forest  Soils 

2 

F Util  1 

Logging  and  Pri- 

Silv 3 

Seeding  and  Plant- 

mary  Forest 

ing 

2 

Products  

4 

Silv  104* 

Practice  of  Silvi- 

WT 1 

Elementary  Wood 

culture  

6 

Technology 

2 

Optional-program  course  .... 

3 

18 

16 

* Spring  camp  for  juniors — A requirement  of  all  general  forestry  students. 
Spring  Camp  is  held  during  May  at  the  Pack  Demonstration  Forest.  Each  day 
is  devoted  to  field  work  (4  credit  hours)  based  on  the  lectures  (2  credit  hours) 
in  Silv  104,  thus  making  a total  of  6 credit  hours  for  this  course. 
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SENIOR  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Econ  103 

Economics  for  For- 

GF  195 

Resource  Manage- 

estry II  

, 3 

ment  

2 

Engl  110 

Advanced  Com- 

F  Mgt  106 

Forest  Manage- 

position   

3 

ment  Planning 

F Mgt  112 

Forest  Adminis- 

and Operation. 

3 

tration  and  Pol- 

Optional-program  courses  and 

i r v 

3 

electives 

12 

Optional-program  courses  and 

electives 

8 

17 

17 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

Planning  for  the  development  and  use  of  land  areas  is  an  obvious 
concern  of  the  forestry  profession.  The  multiple-use  concept  of 
publicly-owned  forest  areas  infers  direct  use  by  man  for  his  recreation. 
The  need  for  comprehensive  planning  and  detail  design  of  these  lands 
and  similar  areas  designated  as  parks,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of 
a major  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Forestry  to  develop  competence  in 
the  allied  profession  of  Landscape  Architecture. 

This  training  in  the  art  of  arranging  land  and  the  objects  upon 
it  for  human  use  and  enjoyment  involves  consideration  of  design,  con- 
struction, maintenance  and  administration.  A Freshman  year  similar 
to  that  of  the  General  Forestry  student  provides  a basic  science  ap- 
proach to  later  consideration  of  the  aesthetic  aspects  of  this  art  field, 
a major  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Forestry  to  develop  competence  in 

The  landscape  architecture  majors  spend  three  weeks  immediately 
following  the  completion  of  the  sophomore  year  studying  plant  mate- 
rials at  the  State  University  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at 
Farmingdale,  New  York.  This  curriculum  is  accredited  by  the  American 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  3 

Dendrology 

2 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Compo- 

Geol 36 

Geology  for  For- 

sition   

2 

esters  

2 

F Ento  1 

Elementary  Forest 

F Mgt  1 

Plane  Surveying.  . 

3 

Entomology  . . 

3 

LA  1 

Basic  Design  .... 

3 

LA  1 

Basic  Design  .... 

3 

LA  4 

Graphics  

2 

LA  2 

Landscape  Con- 

F  Zoo  1 

Forest  Zoology. . . 

3 

struction  

3 

LA  4 

Graphics  

2 

Silv  2 

Forest  Soils 

2 

15  15 

SOPHOMORE  SUMMER 

LA  3 Plant  Materials  at  Farmingdale,  N.  Y.  3 weeks,  3 credit  hours. 

This  course  is  usually  held  the  last  week  in  May  and  the  first  two 
weeks  in  June. 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

First  Credit 

Semester  Hours 

F Bot  10  Plant  Physiology.  2 

LA  14  Art  Media  1 

LA  16  Architectural  De- 
sign   2 

LA  1 7 History  of  Art ...  2 

LA  20  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture   10 


17 


Second  Credit 

Semester  Hours 

LA  14  Art  Media  1 

LA  16  Architectural  De- 
sign   2 

LA  1 7 History  of  Art ...  2 

LA  21  Landscape  Archi- 

• tecture  12 


17 


SENIOR  YEAR 

First  Credit 

Semester  Hours 

F Bot  42  Shade  Tree  Path- 
ology   1 

Engl  110  Advanced  Com- 
position   3 

F Ento  42  Shade  Tree  Ento- 
mology   2 

LA  120  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture   11 


17 


Second 
Semester 
LA  114 
LA  116 


LA  121 


17 


Credit 

Hours 


Art  Media  1 

Architectural  De- 
sign   3 

Landscape  Archi- 
tecture   13 
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FOREST  UTILIZATION 


The  curriculum  of  the  Department  of  Forest  Utilization  has  been 
designed  to  train  men  in  two  broad  categories.  One  of  these  is  the 
manufacturing  curriculum,  and  the  other  is  the  marketing  curriculum. 
Both  are  designed  to  train  men  to  enter  the  profession  as  specialists  in 
the  fields  of  production  and  merchandising  of  wood  products. 

With  the  two  broad  fields  there  are  many  areas  of  possible 
specialization  to  meet  the  interests  and  desires  of  the  student.  A basic 
core  of  required  courses  has  been  established  around  which  the  student 
may  build  a sound  program  of  study  and  training  that  will  best  fit  his 
desires  and  needs  for  a high  level  of  professional  attainment. 

Summer  Camp  is  not  required  of  students  majoring  in  the  Utiliza- 
tion Curriculum.  However,  a student  electing  summer  camp  will  receive 
full  credit. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR MANUFACTURING  OPTION 


First 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Acct  1 

Elem.  Accounting 

3 

F Bot  3 

Dendrology 

2 

F Econ  1 

Intro,  to  Econ.  for 

Forestry 

3 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Compo- 

sition   

2 

Math  21 
or 

Calculus  I 

3 

Math  22 

Calculus  II 

Util  1 

Logging  and  Pri- 
mary Forest 

Products  

4 

Second  Credit 

Semester  Hours 

Engl  10  Advanced  Com- 
position   2 

Physics  31  Mechanics  4 

WT  6 Elementary  Wood 

Technology  ...  4 

Math  22  Calculus  II* 3 

Elective  3 


17 


16 


* Mathematics  23  (Calculus  III)  is  recommended  if  Mathematics  22  has 
been  completed. 
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JUNIOR  YEAR MANUFACTURING  OPTION 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

Physics  32 

Electricity 

4 

GF  199 

Introduction  to 

Util  5 

Woodworking  Ma- 

Probability Sta- 

chinery   

3 

tistics  3 

Util  103 

Adhesives  and  Ply- 

Physics 33 

Heat,  Light, 

wood  

4 

Sound  4 

WT  4 

Elem.  Timber  Me- 

Util 2 

Lumber  Manufac- 

chanics   

3 

turing  and  Dis- 

Elective 

2 

trihutirvn  ^ 

Util  104 

Dry  Kiln  Engi- 

neering   3 

Elective  . 

2 

16  15 


Recommended  Electives  in  Junior  Year  for  Manufacturing  Op- 
tional Program 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  141 

Wood  Deteriora- 

Bus Law 

Basic  Concepts 

tion  by  Micro- 

and Applications 

3 

organisms  .... 

2 

F Ento  4 

Insects  Affecting 

GF  101 

Human  Relations 

2 

Forest  Products 

2 

IE  160-1 

Motion  and  Time 

F Bot  150 

General  Mycology 

2 

Study  

3 

IE  181 

Production 

IE  175 

Engr.  Econ.  Anal- 

Control   

3 

ysis  

3 

WT  105 

Commercial  Tim- 

WT  108 

Physics  of  Wood. 

3 

bers  of  the 

3 

World  

3 

Note  : All  electives  must  be  approved  by  the  student’s  advisor  and  the  Depart- 

ment  of  Forest  Utilization. 
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The  forest  is  the  laboratory  for  many  of  the  courses, 


Growth  rates  are  checked  in  College  greenhouses  as  part  of  a study  of  forest  botany 
and  its  silvicultural  application. 


Arthropods. 


('ttlropli'lv.  tfc btmfha  wlyttriz 


Students  have  an  opportunity  to  make  detailed  laboratory  studies  of  wood. 


Left:  Entomology  is  a basic  biological  course  for  a forester. 


The  College  of  Forestry  Campus.  Left  to  right:  the  paper  mill,  Bray  Hall,  Louis 
Marshall  Memorial,  and  the  new  Hugh  P.  Baker  Laboratory. 


Left:  Wood  chemists  use  complex  ap- 
paratus to  study  plastics  materials. 


Right:  Students  can  engage  in  eco- 
nomic analysis  of  all  phases  of  forest 
production. 


A knowledge  of  surveying  is  essential  for  many  forestry  operations. 


II 


Right:  In  the  College  paper  mill  liquid  turns  to  solid  on  commercial-size 
papermaking  machine. 


Utilization  students  plan  layouts  of  wood  products  plant. 


Landscape  architecture  students  learn  how  to  apply  techniques 
to  improve  the  use  of  land  for  human  enjoyment. 


Wildlife  specialists  play  an  important  role  in  forest  land  management. 


SUMMER  EXPERIENCE  5 CREDIT  HOURS 

SENIOR  YEAR MANUFACTURING  OPTION 

First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

1 

Hours 

EE  41 

Elementary  Elec- 

Util  119 

Lumber  and  Wood 

trical  Engineer- 

Products Grades 

ing  Principles.  . 4 

and  Specifica- 
tions   

2 

Util  107 

Wood  Preserva- 

*Util 125 

Utilization  Case 

tion  3 

Studies  and 

Electives  . 

8 

Field  Trip.  . . . 

5 

Electives  . 

8 

15 

15 

Program  Electives  (Two  of  following  required  each  semester) 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

Util  109 

Research  Problems 

3 

Util  108 

Adv.  Wood 

Pres- 

Util  113 

Prod.  Mgmt.  W. 

ervation  . 

3 

W.  Indust  I . . . 

3 

Util  109 

Research 

Prom- 

Util  115 

Wood  Finishing.  . 

3 

lems  .... 

3 

Util  117 

Adv.  Logging  . . . 

2 

Util  111 

Veneer  and 

Ply- 

wood  Mfg.  ...  3 

Util  114  Prod.  Mgmt.  W. 

W.  Indust.  II..  3 
Util  116  Adv.  W.  W.  Ma- 
chining   3 

Util  118  Adv.  Lumber  Mfg.  3 


Additional  Recommended  Program  Electives 

First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

P&IR 

Personnel  Rela- 

F  Chem  122  Plastics  Technol- 

tion  3 

°gy 

3 

Util  112 

Lumber  Merchan- 

IE 185 

Quality  Control.  . 

3 

dising  and  Sales- 

WT 111 

Design  of  Wood 

manship  3 

Structural  Ele- 

ments   

3 

Note:  All  electives  must  be  approved  by  the  student’s  advisor  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forest  Utilization. 


* Util  125  if  field  trip  is  taken  when  classes  are  in  session,  contact  hours 
for  elective  departmental  courses  will  be  increased  by  one  lecture  or  one  lab- 
oratory per  week. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR MARKETING  OPTION 


First 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Acct  1 

Elem.  Accounting 

3 

F Bot  3 

Dendrology 

2 

F Econ  1 

Introd.  to  Econ. 

for  Forestry  . . . 

3 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Com- 

position   

2 

Math  21 
or 

Calculus  I 

Math  22 

Calculus  II 

3 

Util  1 

Logging  and  Pri- 
mary Forest 

Products  

4 

17 


Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Acct  1 

Elem.  Accounting 

3 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Com- 

position   

2 

Math  22 

Calculus  II 

3' 

Physics  31 

Mechanics  

4 

WT  6 

Elem.  Wood  Tech- 

nology   

4 

16 


JUNIOR  YEAR MARKETING  OPTION 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

Physics  32 

Electricity  

4 

GF  199 

Intro,  to  Probabil- 

Util 5 

Woodworking  Ma- 

ity Statistics.  . . 3 

chinery  

3 

Physics  33 

Heat,  Light, 

Util  103 

Adhesives  and  Ply- 

Sound   4 

wood  

4 

Util  2 

Lumber  Manufac- 

WT 4 

Elem.  Timber  Me- 

turing and  Dis- 

chanics   

3 

tribution  3 

Electives  . 

2 

Util  10 

Light  Construc- 

tion Materials.  . 2 

Util  104 

Dry  Kiln  Engi- 

neering  3 

16  15 
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Recommended  Electives  in  Junior  Year  for  Marketing  Optional 
Program 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  141 

Wood  Deteriora- 

Bus  Law 

Basic  Concepts  and 

tion  by  Micro- 

101 

Applications  . . 

3 

organisms  ....  2 

F Ento  4 

Insects  Affecting 

Fin  110 

Corporation  Fi- 

Forest  Products 

2 

Mktg  101 

nance  3 

Elements  of  Mar- 

Real  Estate 
101 

Fundamentals  of 
R.E.  and  Urban 

keting  3 

Land  Economics 

3 

Note  : All  electives  must  be  approved  by  the  student’s  advisor  and  the  Depart- 

ment  of  Forest  Utilization. 

SUMMER  EXPERIENCE  5 CREDIT 

HOURS 

SENIOR  YEAR MARKETING  OPTION 

First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

Util  107 

Wood  Preserva- 

Util 119 

Lumber  and  Wood 

tion  3 

Products,  Grades 

Util  110 

Light  Construc- 

and Specifica- 

tion   3 

tions  

2 

Util  112 

Lumber  Merchan- 

*Util 125 

Case  Study  and 

dising  and  Sales- 

Field Trip  . . . 

5 

manship  3 

Electives  . . 

8 

Electives  . 

6 

15 

15 

Program  Electives  (Two  of  the  following 

required  in  second  se- 

mester) 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 
Util  108 

Adv.  Wood  Pre- 

Hours 

servation  

3 

Util  109 

Research  Problems 

3 

Util  1 1 1 

Veneer  and  Ply- 

wood Mfg.  . . . 

3 

Util  116 

Adv.  Woodwork- 

ing Machining. 

3 

Util  118 

Adv.  Lumber  Mfg. 

3 

* Util  125  if.  field  trip  is  taken  when  classes  are  in  session,  contact  hours 
for  elective  departmental  courses  will  be  increased  by  one  lecture  or  one  lab- 
oratory per  week. 
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Additional  Recommended  Program  Electives 


First 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Arch  90 

Domestic  Architec- 

ture  3 

Mktg  170 

Sales  Management  3 

Trans  160 

Traffic  Mgmt.  ...  3 

Util  113 

Prod.  Mgmt.  W. 

W.  Indist.  I...  3 

P&IR  150 

Personnel  Rela- 

tions   3 

Second  Credit 

Semester  Hours 

Arch  90  Domestic  Architec- 
ture   3 

Adv  101  Elements  of  Ad- 
vertising   3 

Bus  Law  Business  Organiza- 

110  tion  & Nego- 

tiable Instru- 
ments   3 

Util  114  Prod.  Mgmt.  W. 

W.  Industries  II  3 


Note:  All  electives  must  be  approved  by  the  student’s  advisor  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forest  Utilization. 


SUMMER  EXPERIENCE 

Twelve  weeks  of  practical  work  experience  in  their  respective 
fields  are  required  of  students  in  the  utilization  curriculum.  Upon  satis- 
factory completion  of  the  summer’s  work,  as  shown  by  a detailed  report 
by  the  student  and  a favorable  report  by  his  employer,  5 semester  hours 
of  credit  will  be  given.  This  practical  experience  must  be  obtained 
before  registering  for  the  Senior  Year. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY 

The  curriculum  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology  is  designed  to  de- 
velop men  for  technical  positions  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  fifth 
largest  in  the  United  States. 

The  curriculum  provides  the  student  with  a background  in  the 
physical  sciences,  (chemistry  and  physics),  mathematics,  and  engineer- 
ing, combined  with  a scientific  understanding  of  the  chemistry  and 
anatomy  of  wood,  pulping  of  wood,  paper  properties,  and  pulp  and 
paper  processing.  The  program  permits  the  student  to  select  additional 
courses  in  polymer  chemistry  (plastics)  and  engineering. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  3 

Dendrology 

2 

F Chem  20 

Organic  Chemis- 

F  Chem  20 

Organic  Chemis- 

try  for  Fores- 

try for  Fores- 

ters   

4 

ters  

..  4 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Com- 

F  Econ  1 

Introduction  to 

position  

2 

Econ.  for  For..  . 

3 

Math  23 

Calculus  III  . . . 

4 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Com- 

or 

position  

2 

Elective 

3 

Math  22 

Calculus  II 

3 

Physics  31 

Mechanics 

4 

or 

WT  6 

Elementary  Wood 

Math  23 

Calculus  III  .... 

4 

Technology  . . . 

4 

Electives  . . 

3 

17-18  17-18 


Mill  Experience  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Sophomores 

P&P  4.  Five  credit  hours.  See  description,  page  116.  This  practical  ex- 
perience must  be  obtained  before  registering  for  the  Junior  year. 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Hours 

Chem  130 

Quantitative  Anal- 

Chem  130 

Quantitative  Anal- 

vsis  

3 

ysi’s  . . T T 

3 

Chem  140 

Physical  Chemis- 

Chem  140 

Physical  Chemis- 

try   

4 

try  

4 

Physics  32 

Electricity  

4 

Elec.  Engr. 

Elem.  Application 

P&P  1 

Pulp  and  Paper 

41 

of  Elec.  Engr. . . 

4 

Technology  . . . 

3 

Physics  33 

Heat,  Light, 

P&P  103 

Intro,  to  Pulp  & 

Sound  

4 

Paper  Unit  Pro- 

P&P 1 

Pulp  and  Paper 

cesses  

3 

Technology  . . . 

3 

17 

18 
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SENIOR  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

FC  125 

Chemistry  of  Cel- 

FC  125 

Chemistry  of  Cel- 

lulose   

4 

lulose  

3 

P&P  6 

Paper  Properties  . 

3 

P&P  5 

Mill  Inspection 

P&P  102 

Technology  Lab.  . 

4 

Trip 

1 

P&P  104 

Pulp  and  Paper 

P&P  102 

Technology  Lab.  . 

3 

Unit  Processes. 

2 

P&P  104 

Pulp  and  Paper 

P&P  109 

Research  Problem 

1 

Unit  Processes. 

3 

Electives  . . 

3-4 

P&P  108 

Mill  Management 

2 

R.O.T.C. 

(3) 

P&P  110 

Research  Problem 

4 

Other  approved  elec- 

Electives  . . 

2-3 

tives  . 

(1-4) 

R.O.T.C. 

(3) 

Other  approved  electives  (3) 


17-18  18-19 

PLASTICS  AND  CELLULOSE 

CHEMISTRY  OPTION 

At  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year,  students  in  the  curriculum  in 
Pulp  and  Paper  Technology,  who  desire  special  study  of  the  applica- 
tion of  resins  and  plastics  to  paper,  or  who  wish  to  prepare  for  grad- 
uate study  of  plastics  technology  or  polymer  and  cellulose  chemistry, 
may  elect  F.C.  121,  Introduction  to  Polymer  Chemistry  and  F.C.  122, 
Plastics  Technology,  and  substitute  F.C.  124,  Plastics  and  Polymer 
Techniques,  in  place  of  P&P  109  and  110. 


WOOD  TECHNOLOGY 

The  wood  technology  curriculum  is  so  arranged  that  the  student 
wishing  to  major  in  this  general  field  may  specialize  in  any  one  of  three 
programs:  physics  and  mechanics  of  wood,  chemistry  of  wood,  or 
anatomy  of  wood. 

In  each  of  the  programs  time  is  available  for  election  of  additional 
courses.  This  elective  time  is  intended  to  give  the  student  an  oppor- 
tunity to  select  courses  which  hold  a special  interest  for  him  and  which 
will  enhance  his  professional  competence.  Such  courses  require  ap- 
proval of  the  department  head. 
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Wood  Anatomy,  Mechanics  and  Physics  of  Wood  and  Wood 
Chemistry 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR OPTIONAL  PROGRAMS 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  3 

Dendrology 2 

F Chem  20 

Organic  Chemistry 

F Chem  20 

Organic  Chemis- 

for Foresters  . . 

4 

try  for  Fores- 

Engl 10 

Advanced  Com- 

ters   4 

position  

2 

F Econ  1 

Introd.  to  Eco- 

Math 22 

Calculus  II 

3 

nomics  for  For- 

Physics 31 

Mechanics  

4 

estry  3 

WT  6 

Elementary  Wood 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Com- 

Technology . . . 

4 

position  2 

Math  21 

Calculus  I 3 

Program  Elective 3 

17 


17 


JUNIOR  YEAR WOOD  ANATOMY  OPTION 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  10 

Plant  Physiology . . 

2 

F Bot  120 

Systematic 

Botany 

3 

F Bot  11 

Plant  Physiology.  . 

1 

Physics  33 

Heat, 

Sound, 

Bot  109 

Plant  Anatomy . . . 

3 

Light  . . 

4 

F Bot  141 

Wood  Deteriora- 

Program Electives  . . . . 

9 

tion  of  Micro- 

organisms .... 

2 

Physics  32 

Electricity  

4 

WT  4 

Elementary  Tim- 

ber Mechanics . 

3 

15 


16 


SUMMER 


*WT  5 (Industry  Field  Trip) 

**WT  12  (Wood  Technology  Experience) 


2 credit  hours 
5 credit  hours 


* This  trip  is  conducted  two  weeks  prior  to  registration  for  the  senior  year. 
**  May  be  completed  prior  to  junior  year  but  must  be  completed  before 
registering  for  the  senior  year. 
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SENIOR  YEAR WOOD  ANATOMY  OPTION 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Chem  125 

Chemistry  of  Gel- 

F Chem 

125  Chemistry  of  Cel- 

lulose  

4 

lulose  3 

GF  199 

Introduction  to 

WT  107 

Photomicrography  2 

Probability  Sta- 

WT 109 

Introduction  to  Re- 

tistics   

3 

search  3-6 

WT  103 

Microtechnique  . . 

3 

WT  114 

Seminar  2 

WT  105 

Commercial  Tim- 

Program Electives  3-6 

bers  of  the 

World  

3 

WT  108 

Physics  of  Wood. 

3 

WT  109 

Introduction  to  Re- 

search   

1 

17  16 


JUNIOR  YEAR WOOD  CHEMISTRY  OPTION 

First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

Chem  130 

Quantitative  Anal- 

Chem 130 

Quantitative  Anal- 

ysis   

3 

ysis  

3 

Chem  140 

Physical  Chemistry 

4 

Chem  140 

Physical  Chemistry 

4 

Math  23 

Calculus  III  .... 

4 

Physics  33 

Heat,  Sound, 

Physics  32 

Electricity  

4 

Light  

4 

Program  Electives  

6 

15 

17 

SUMMER 

*WT  5 (Industry  Field  Trip) 

**WT  12  (Wood  Technology  Experience) 


2 credit  hours 
5 credit  hours 


* This  trip  is  conducted  two  weeks  prior  to  registration  for  the  senior  year. 
**  May  be  completed  prior  to  junior  year  but  must  be  completed  before 
registering  for  the  senior  year. 
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SENIOR  YEAR WOOD  CHEMISTRY  OPTION 


First  Credit 

Semester  Hours 

F Chem  1 09  Intro,  to  Research  1 
FCheml21  Intro,  to  Polymer 

Chemistry  ....  3 

F Chem  125  Chemistry  of  Cel- 
lulose   4 

GF  199  Intro,  to  Probabil- 
ity Statistics ...  3 

WT  104  Timber  Mechanics  3 

WT  108  Physics  of  Wood.  . 3 


17 


Second  Credit 

Semester  Hours 

F Chem  109  Intro,  to  Research  3-6 
F Chem  122  Plastics  Technol- 
ogy   3 

F Chem  125  Chemistry  of  Cel- 
lulose   3 

WT  114  Seminar 2 

Program  Electives  1-4 


15 


JUNIOR  YEAR MECHANICS  AND  PHYSICS  OF  WOOD  OPTION 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

Math  23 

Calculus  III  .... 

4 

Elec  Engr 

Elem.  Application 

Physics  32 

Electricity  

4 

41 

of  Elec.  Engr.  . 

4 

WT  104 

Timber  Mechanics 

3 

Math  24 

Calculus  IV  .... 

4 

Program  Electives  

5 

Physics  33 

Heat,  Sound, 

Light  

4 

WT  104 

Timber  Mechanics 

Laboratory  . . . 

1 

WT  111 

Design  of  Wood 

Structure 

3 

16 

16 

SUMMER 

*WT  5 (Industry  Field  Trip) 

**WT  12  (Wood  Technology  Experience) 


2 credit  hours 
5 credit  hours 


* This  trip  is  conducted  two  weeks  prior  to  registration  for  the  senior  year. 
**  May  be  completed  prior  to  junior  year  but  must  be  completed  before 
registering  for  the  senior  year. 
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SENIOR  YEAR MECHANICS  AND  PHYSICS  OF  WOOD  OPTION 


First  Credit 

Semester  Hours 

F Chem  125  Chemistry  of  Cel- 
lulose   4 

GF  199  Intro,  to  Probabil- 
ity Statistics  . . 3 

WT  108  Physics  of  Wood.  3 

WT  109  Intro,  to  Research  1 

WT  113  Elasticity  of  Wood 

and  Plywood  . . 3 

Program  Electives 3 


17 


Second  Credit 

Semester  Hours 

F Chem  125  Chemistry  of  Cel- 
lulose   3 

ME  28  Elementary  Heat 

and  Power  ...  4 

WT  109  Intro,  to  Research  3-6 

WT  114  Seminar 2 

Program  Electives 0—3 


15 
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Graduate  Studies 


VALUES 

Graduate  training  has  well-established  financial  and  educational 
values.  The  demand  for  men  with  graduate  training  in  science  and 
technology  has  exceeded  the  supply  for  the  last  decade.  Little  decline 
in  the  demand  during  the  next  several  years  is  expected. 

There  are  sound  reasons  for  this  forecast.  Colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  placing  a premium  on  men  with  advanced  degrees.  State 
and  federal  agencies  are  expanding  research  in  forestry  and  closely 
allied  fields  of  knowledge  and  endeavor.  Industries  are  employing 
research  investigators  to  an  unprecedented  extent;  their  interest  in 
wood  technologists  has  been  especially  high.  Training  through  the 
Master’s  and  Doctor’s  degrees  is  almost  required  for  men  entering 
college  teaching  and  governmental  or  industrial  research.  The  current 
heavy  demand  for  trained  men  may  increase  further  as  a result  of  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  speeding  up  of 
the  national  defense  program. 

But  the  advantage  graduate  training  affords  the  job  seeker  is 
small  compared  with  its  value  in  enabling  him  to  perform  well  on 
a job. 

Graduate  study  involves  searching  and  evaluating  specialized 
literature,  learning  what  constitutes  scientific  evidence  and  proof.  It 
provides  experience  in  critically  evaluating  one’s  own  and  others’  work. 
Study  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  requires  the  student  to 
penetrate  to  the  frontier  of  human  knowledge.  This  boundary  is  always 
indistinct  and  permeated  by  preliminary  theories,  conjectures,  uncon- 
trolled observations,  and  half-truths.  It  is  here  that  the  critical  mind 
gains  its  true  discipline  in  establishing  facts  upon  which  science  and 
technology  can  firmly  proceed.  This  in  itself  is  a human  experience  of 
unexcelled  educational  value.  The  qualities  of  mind  developed  in 
struggling  to  the  frontier  of  knowledge  are  of  utmost  value  to  research 
workers,  teachers,  administrators,  and  good  citizens. 

Technical  knowledge  is  necessary,  but  men  must  also  have  skill 
in  applying  technical  knowledge  to  guide  the  human  and  economic 
forces  that  control  the  destiny  of  our  country.  For  this  reason,  this 
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College  provides  training  in  government  methods,  human  relations, 
national  and  world  objectives  in  forestry,  and  social  obligations  of  the 
profession.  Public  and  business  administration  receive  emphasis,  too, 
because  of  their  importance  to  graduate  students  in  forestry. 

Men  who  can  think  objectively  and  constructively  in  these  broad 
fields  are  urgently  needed  for  the  welfare  of  world  forestry  and  world 
democracy. 


FIELDS  OF  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH 


The  College  of  Forestry  offers  graduate  work  in  professional  and 
scientific  lines  leading  to  the  Master  of  Forestry,  Master  of  Science, 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees.  In  the  43  years  up  to  1957,  a total 
of  580  graduate  degrees  have  been  awarded — as  compared  to  2836 
undergraduate  degrees  since  1911.  The  distribution  of  the  graduate 
degrees  over  a number  of  broad  fields  is  indicated  below: 


Advanced  Degrees  Conferred — 1913-1956 


Major  Fields 

Forest  Botany 

Forest  Economics 

Forest  Entomology  

Forest  Management  

Forest  Utilization  

Forest  Zoology 

Landscape  

Pulp  and  Paper,  including  Forest  Chemistry 

Silviculture  

Wood  Technology 


M.S.-M.F.  Ph.D. 


37 

13 

4 

1 

35 

6 

96 

8 

81 

4 

30 

3 

28 

. . 

83 

16 

61 

6 

48 

20 

503 

77 

At  present  graduate  study  may  be  undertaken  in  the  following 
fields:  forest  botany  and  pathology;  forestry  economics;  forest  entomol- 
ogy; forest  influences;  forest  management  including  administration, 
forest  engineering  and  mensuration;  forest  utilization,  including  the 
uses  of  lumber,  veneer,  plywood  and  modified  wood,  wood  preservation, 
and  extractives;  forest  zoology,  including  the  relation  between  wildlife 
and  forest  management;  landscape  architecture,  including  various  as- 
pects of  land  planning;  pulp  and  paper  technology;  plastics  and  cellu- 
lose chemistry;  silviculture,  including  forest  soils  and  forest  tree  im- 
provement ; wood  technology,  including  mechanics  and  physics  of  wood 
and  wood  anatomy;  and  world  forestry.  In  a number  of  these  fields, 
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graduate  programs  may  be  developed  for  students  who  have  undergrad- 
uate degrees  in  other  phases  of  forestry  or  in  engineering,  business, 
economics,  and  related  professional  fields. 

FOREST  BOTANY  AND  PATHOLOGY 

Forest  Botany  offers  graduate  programs  in  the  fields  of  forest  and 
products  pathology,  mycology,  tree  physiology,  taxonomy  (including 
dendrology),  ecology,  and  genetics. 

Forest  pathology  emphasizes  the  diseases  and  decays  of  forest  and 
shade  trees,  especially  diseases  of  forest  plantations.  Products  pathology 
stresses  lumber  stains  and  decays  of  forest  products,  heartrots,  biological 
evaluation  of  fungicides,  and  slime  problems  in  paper  and  pulp  mills. 

Mycology  involves  fundamental  investigations  in  the  fungi,  par- 
ticularly those  important  in  forestry  and  forest  products.  Tree  physiol- 
ogy  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  vital  functions  in  the  living  tree. 
Taxonomy  includes  the  classification  of  green  plants,  particularly  those 
found  within  the  Northeast,  and  ecology  deals  with  the  structure  and 
dynamics  of  plant  communities.  Genetics  considers  organisms  as  dy- 
namic, living  systems,  with  emphasis  on  inheritance  studies  of  members 
of  the  forest  community. 

Laboratories  and  greenhouses  of  the  College  of  Forestry  are  well 
equipped  for  all  phases  of  botanical  work. 

Equipment  and  facilities  include  all  the  optical  equipment  and 
accessories  needed  for  general  botanical  research,  with  special 
equipment  for  microtechnique  and  genetics,  photographic  darkroom, 
completely  equipped  forest  pathological  laboratories,  a controlled 
temperature-humidity-light  growth  room  and  controlled  cold  rooms 
for  physiological  studies,  and  facilities  for  various  plant  biochemical 
analyses. 

An  herbarium  containing  an  excellent  collection  of  wood-destroy- 
ing fungi  and  the  flowering  plants  of  forest  and  range  is  a major  asset. 
Extensive  College  forests  including  most  forest  types  of  the  Northeast 
offer  exceptional  opportunities  for  field  studies  of  tree  diseases  and 
forest  plants. 

FORESTRY  ECONOMICS 

Graduate  work  is  offered  in  the  major  segments  of  the  economics 
of  forestry  and  in  world  forestry.  Included  among  the  former  are  labor 
and  land  economics,  the  economics  of  forest  production  and  of  timber 
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harvesting  and  the  wood-using  industries,  marketing  and  prices  of  forest 
products  including  interregional  and  international  trade,  and  the  de- 
mand and  requirements  for  forest  goods  and  services.  The  student’s 
graduate  program  may  stress  the  economic  analysis  of  social  problems 
and  the  economic  planning  and  evaluation  of  public  forestry  policy  and 
programs.  Or  his  studies  may  emphasize  economic  problem  analysis 
and  planning  for  the  forest  business  or  wood-conversion  business. 

In  support  of  graduate  work,  the  Department  of  Forestry  Eco- 
nomics offers  the  guidance  of  a faculty  with  varied  fields  of  specializa- 
tion, and  a variety  of  courses  on  the  graduate  level.  It  also  holds  a 
special  seminar  in  which  the  methods  of  economic  analysis  are  applied 
to  the  study  of  selected  forestry  and  forest  industry  problems.  Outside 
the  Department,  there  are  courses  available  in  general  economics,  busi- 
ness, and  related  fields  in  the  Maxwell  School  of  Citizenship  and  Col- 
lege of  Business  Administration  at  Syracuse  University.  The  facilities  of 
other  College  departments  and  of  Syracuse  University  may  also  be 
drawn  upon  by  the  student  to  supplement  his  education  in  allied  social 
sciences  or  to  strengthen  his  grounding  in  the  particular  biological  and 
engineering  fields  to  which  his  economics  is  being  applied. 

Graduate  study  in  the  economics  of  forestry  leading  to  the  degree 
Master  of  Forestry  or  Master  of  Science  is  primarily  a program  for  the 
student  who  wishes  to  broaden  and  enhance  his  understanding  of  forest 
land  management  or  products  technology  by  putting  it  more  clearly 
in  the  setting  of  economic  life.  The  program  stresses  the  attainment  of 
general  competence  in  economic  principles  with  application  to  manage- 
ment, distribution,  and  use  of  forest  resources.  The  Master’s  candidate 
is  encouraged  to  devote  most  of  his  effort  to  formal  academic  courses. 
He  is,  however,  given  special  opportunity  for  critical  study  and  original 
thinking  in  the  preparation  of  a small  thesis. 

Work  in  forestry  economics  leading  to  the  degree  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy is  designed  with  two  ends  in  view.  The  first,  paralleling  the  aim 
of  Master’s  study  but  at  a more  advanced  level,  is  to  attain  a high 
degree  of  general  competence  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  field  as  a 
whole — competence  that  will  serve  the  professional  forester  or  product 
technologist  in  making  economic  decisions  and  in  appraising  economic 
events  and  policies.  The  second  aim  is  to  gain  specialized  proficiency  in 
a particular  segment  of  forestry  economics  through  intensive  study,  deep 
thinking,  and  the  writing  of  a dissertation,  and  thereby  to  sharpen  the 
intellectual  tools  for  research,  teaching,  or  administration. 
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Graduate  education  in  world  forestry  leads  to  the  degree  Master 
of  Forestry  or  Science.  The  program  is  designed  to  supplement  the 
student’s  technical  training  with  the  broad  background  of  education 
deemed  essential  for  effective  service  in  positions  relating  to  foreign  for- 
estry. These  would  include  positions  as  forestry  advisor  or  technican 
with  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  of  the  United 
States,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  various  private  organizations  and  industrial  firms  having  an  interest 
in  the  development  and  use  of  forest  resources  in  other  lands. 

Emphasis  in  the  program  is  placed  on  the  attainment  of  general 
competence  in  world  physical  and  cultural  geography,  history  and  in- 
ternational affairs.  Sufficient  flexibility  is  maintained  to  adjust  the  work 
to  the  professional  needs  and  interests  of  the  student.  From  six  to  nine 
semester  hours  are  reserved  for  specialized  study  of  some  aspect  of 
world  forestry,  either  as  to  subject  matter  or  geographical  area,  and  to 
provide  experience  in  critical  reading,  original  thinking  and  report 
writing. 

Candidates  for  the  Master’s  degree  in  world  forestry  are  strongly 
encouraged  to  spend  at  least  three  semesters  in  residence  at  the  College, 
and  to  devote  substantial  effort  to  the  study  of  a foreign  language  with 
a view  toward  obtaining  a speaking  knowledge. 

FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY 

Graduate  students  in  forest  entomology  may  specialize  in  the  fol- 
lowing fields:  biology  and  ecology  of  forest  insects;  insect  pests  of 
shade  and  ornamental  trees;  pests  of  logs,  lumber,  and  forest  products; 
insects  affecting  structural  timbers  and  wood  in  use;  taxonomic,  mor- 
phologic, and  histologic  problems;  or  selected  problems  concerned 
with  the  chemical,  biological,  or  forest  management  aspects  of  insect 
control.  Applied  entomology  is  stressed.  Special  instruction  is  given  in 
rearing  methods,  photography,  and  the  preparation  of  insects  for  study 
and  display. 

Excellent  equipment  is  available  for  laboratory  work.  A green- 
house and  insectary  permit  biological  studies  during  the  winter. 

College-maintained  forests  are  readily  accessible  for  research 
projects  such  as  the  study  of  pests  of  plantation,  nurseries,  seed,  and 
soil,  or  for  broad  ecological  problems  that  involve  forestry  practice. 

The  department  maintains  a full-time  research  assistant  for  the 
study  of  insect  damage  to  structural  woods  in  use.  His  services  are 
available  for  special  problems. 
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Cooperative  problems  involving  pathology,  physiology,  and 
ecology  are  open  to  students  who  wish  to  expand  their  field  of  grad- 
uate training. 

An  unusually  good  library  of  entomological  literature  is  at  the 
disposal  of  students  interested  in  literature  compilation  or  statistical 
problems. 

One  of  the  best  forest  insect  collections  in  the  country  attracts 
students  interested  in  taxonomy  and  classification,  and  excellent 
optical  equipment  is  available  for  this  type  of  work  and  advanced 
work  in  specialized  histological  problems. 


FOREST  MANAGEMENT 

Advanced  students  interested  in  any  of  the  numerous  aspects  of 
management  of  forest  lands  are  given  opportunity  to  pursue  their 
interests,  whether  broad  or  specialized  in  scope.  Graduate  instruction 
is  offered  in  the  planning  of  forest  properties  for  permanent  operation, 
methods  of  determining  growth  and  yield,  the  regulation  of  produc- 
tion and  harvesting,  areal  and  functional  control,  valuation  and 
appraisal,  business  management  concepts,  forest  policy  and  administra- 
tion, and  analyses  of  public  and  industrial  forestry  activities. 

The  faculty  promotes  the  fundamental  spirit  of  free  inquiry  into 
management  problems  of  interest  to  the  student.  In  regular  or  special 
courses  offered,  flexibility  is  available  for  the  capable  student  to  pursue 
further  studies  concerning  executive,  organizational,  and  legal  rela- 
tionships ; budgetary,  fiscal,  and  personnel  aspects ; forest  measurement 
and  mapping;  engineering,  structures,  and  communications;  aerial 
photogrammetry  in  its  application  to  forest  management;  office  man- 
agement ; statistics,  as  applied  to  forest  properties ; and  the  social  value 
of  forests. 

The  broad  resources  and  facilities  of  the  College  of  Forestry  and 
of  Syracuse  University  provide  unusual  opportunities  for  the  student 
to  pursue  his  interests  in  forest  management.  The  College  has  excep- 
tional facilities  for  studying  aerial  photogrammetry  and  its  use  in  the 
many  phases  of  handling  forest  properties.  Long-term  records  of  man- 
aged College  properties,  as  well  as  other  records  of  state  and  private 
holdings,  are  available  for  special  studies.  Library  resources  are  un- 
usually complete. 

Graduate  study  programs  in  forest  management,  leading  to  the 
Master’s  and  Doctor’s  degrees,  are  developed  with  the  student  to  meet 
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his  professional  needs  in  so  far  as  possible,  with  opportunity  and  en- 
couragement for  the  student  to  attain  both  a high  degree  of  general 
understanding  within  the  field  and  to  develop  recognized  proficiency 
in  one  or  more  segments  of  forest  management. 

FOREST  UTILIZATION 

The  Department  of  Forest  Utilization  offers  advanced  technical 
training  to  men  who  are  interested  in  becoming  supervisors,  salesmen, 
wood  engineers,  research  workers,  managers,  and  owners  of  sawmills, 
woodworking  factories,  treating  and  processing  plants,  and  many  ac- 
cessory industries  producing  wood  finishes,  woodworking  machines, 
glues  and  preservatives.  Men  trained  in  the  field  of  forest  utilization 
obtain  a basic  knowledge  of  wood  and  of  the  engineering  principles 
involved  in  manufacturing,  conditioning,  and  using  wood.  Those  in- 
terested in  commercial  and  business  aspects  may  emphasize  this  phase 
of  the  lumber  and  woodworking  industry. 

Programs  of  study  may  be  arranged  in  the  fields  of  primary 
processing,  such  as  logging,  lumber  or  veneer  manufacture  and  drying; 
the  subsequent  operations  of  machining,  gluing,  finishing,  and  preser- 
vation; sales  and  marketing  of  wood  products  including  retail  mer- 
chandising and  light  construction;  and  associated  technical  and  eco- 
nomic problems.  To  keep  pace  with  growing  demands  for  men  with 
engineering  training,  courses  are  offered  in  advance  wood  machining, 
applied  research  techniques,  and  industrial  engineering  including  pro- 
duction control,  motion  and  time  study,  materials  handling  and  plant 
layout,  and  quality  control. 

The  department  has  a teaching  and  research  staff  of  nine  mem- 
bers who  have  at  their  disposal  exceptionally  fine  facilities  designed 
especially  for  teaching  and  research,  including  the  equipment  listed 
below. 

For  primary  processing: 

A stationary  54-inch  circular  sawmill  with  variable  speed  head- 
saw  and  carriage  drives,  torque  meter,  strain  gauges,  oscillograph, 
3-saw  edger,  and  a swingcut-off  saw. 

A battery  of  five  modem  dry  kilns,  one  40,000  bd.  ft.  and  four 
1000  bd.  ft.  capacity.  One  of  the  smaller  units  is  gas  and  oil  fired. 
All  are  equipped  with  either  internal  or  external  fan-motor  units  with 
variable  speed  adjustments. 
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A 54-inch  rotary  veneer  lathe  with  a 36-inch  swing,  veneer  reel- 
ing and  unreeling  equipment,  semi-automatic  wet  clipper,  and  a 
veneer  dryer. 

For  secondary  conversion  and  manufacture: 

A woodworking  laboratory  of  5000  sq.  ft.  containing  all  modern 
production-size  machines  such  as  36-inch  bandsaw,  30-inch  surfacers, 
4-side  molder,  16-inch  jointers,  straight-line  rip  saw,  stroke  sander, 
50-inch  triple  drum  sander,  etc.  The  wood  machining  research  lab 
equipment  has  variable  speed  control  from  880  to  14,400  rpm. 

Plywood  and  wood  assembly  laboratories  have  a 3-opening  50  x 
50-inch  hydraulic  steam-heated  hot  press,  113-ton  18  x 18-inch  elec- 
trically heated  press,  glue  mixer  and  spreaders,  pneumatic  case  clamp, 
8-section  clamp  carrier,  dry  veneer  clipper,  tapeless  splicer,  bag  mold- 
ing cylinder,  and  auxiliary  equipment. 

An  electronic  gluing  lab  containing  a 10  kw  Westinghouse  radio 
frequency  heat  generator,  a 5 kw  experimental  heat  generator,  and  1 
0.5  kw  portable  heat  generator;  a 24  x 36-inch  hydraulic  edge-gluing 
press;  and  equipment  for  measuring  the  dielectric  properties  of  wood, 
glue  and  wood-glue  combination. 

The  wood  finishing  laboratories  are  complete  with  both  dry  and 
water-wash  spray  booths  and  fully  equipped  with  latest  application 
and  testing  apparatus. 

A wood  treating  lab  for  impregnating  oil  and  salt  preservatives 
and  fire  retardants  by  any  standard  process  up  to  1000  lbs.  pressure 
in  five  retorts  of  12-inch  diam.  x 5 ft.  to  54-inch  diam.  x 12  ft.  Both 
preservation  testing  and  fire  testing  laboratories  have  standard  equip- 
ment for  studying  the  effects  of  treatments. 

Several  temperature-humidity  control  rooms  and  cabinets,  chem- 
ical laboratories  with  chemical  hood,  centrifuge,  viscometers,  pH  and 
gel-time  meters,  Rockwell  hardness  tester,  plywood  shear  testing  ap- 
paratus, Dillon  universal  tester,  weatherometer,  Baldwin  strain  indi- 
cator and  Stresscoat  equipment  for  tests  on  glues,  finishes,  preserva- 
tives, and  fire  retardants. 

A combined  industrial  engineering  and  marketing  laboratory  with 
models  and  facilities  for  studying  plant  layout,  material  handling, 
problems,  and  construction. 

Special  study  and  research  opportunities  exist  in  connection  with 
many  wood-using  industries.  Close  cooperation  is  maintained  between 
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the  College  and  the  lumber  and  wood-processing  industries.  The  great 
volume  and  variety  of  forest  products  processed  within  New  York 
State  create  a most  favorable  situation  for  graduate  study  and  em- 
ployment in  forest  utilization. 


FOREST  ZOOLOGY 

Graduate  study  is  offered  in  various  phases  of  forest  zoology,  wild- 
life management  and  conservation  involving  both  terrestrial  and 
aquatic  environments. 

In  addition  to  those  of  the  Department  of  Forest  Zoology,  facili- 
ties available  for  graduate  students  include  the  Roosevelt  Station 
Library,  the  Archer  and  Anna  Huntington  Wildlife  Forest  Station, 
the  Tully  Forest,  and  various  wildlife  areas  of  the  State  and  Federal 
governments  in  central  New  York.  The  facilities  of  associated  depart- 
ments of  the  College  and  Syracuse  University  also  are  available  to 
students. 

The  Roosevelt  Station  Library  contains  a large  assortment  of  pub- 
lications in  the  fields  of  forest  zoology  and  wildlife  conservation  and 
management.  It  regularly  receives  about  200  periodicals  dealing  with 
these  and  related  fields.  The  Archer  and  Anna  Huntington  Wildlife 
Forest  preserve  of  15,000  acres  in  the  north-central  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains is  devoted  to  wildlife  research  and  management.  The  research 
program  is  primarily  concerned  with  vertebrate  animals  and  their 
relation  to  and  effect  on  the  forest.  The  management  program  deals 
with  the  integration  and  coordination  of  the  management  of  all  the 
resources  of  the  forest,  including  timber,  wildlife,  watersheds,  recrea- 
tion, and  soils. 

The  Tully  Forest  is  a 2,520-acre  tract  located  about  twenty-one 
miles  south  of  the  campus.  It  is  typical  of  much  of  the  highlands  of 
this  vicinity:  at  present  it  is  a mixture  of  natural  hardwoods,  planta- 
tions, and  reverting  fields.  Three  cold-water  marsh  ponds  have  been 
established,  two  of  which  have  been  stocked  with  rainbow  trout.  The 
area  lends  itself  well  for  multiple-use  coordination  studies. 

Also  in  central  New  York  are  the  Conservation  Department’s 
Three  Rivers  Game  Management  Area  for  forest  and  farm  wildlife 
and  the  Federal  Montezuma  Wildlife  Refuse. 

Whenever  feasible,  graduate  students  are  encouraged  to  conduct 
their  thesis  research  on  the  various  College  properties;  although  State 
and  Federal-controlled  areas  or  even  private  holdings  may  be  used. 
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Both  terrestrial  and  aquatic  environments  in  the  Syracuse  region  are 
so  diversified  that  the  student  has  ample  opportunities  to  select  desir- 
able sites  for  conducting  research  and  investigation. 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

Graduate  work  is  offered  men  interested  in  the  design,  construc- 
tion, and  administration  of  areas  used  for  varied  outdoor  recreation 
purposes.  Although  emphasis  is  usually  placed  on  the  development  of 
public  forest  and  park  lands,  the  landscape  design  principles  of  such 
work  are  applicable  to  a variety  of  land-planning  problems,  including 
related  city  and  regional  studies. 

The  facilities  of  the  College  as  a whole  plus  special  drafting 
rooms,  library  collections,  and  technical  equipment  are  available.  The 
College  is  well  located  for  graduate  study  of  park  and  recreation  areas. 
Units  under  the  administration  of  the  Central  New  York  State  Parks 
Commission  and  the  Finger  Lakes  Parks  Commission  are  easily  acces- 
sible. The  responsible  officials  are  cooperative. 

Park,  recreation,  and  planning  personnel  in  the  City  of  Syracuse 
and  the  County  of  Onondaga  are  ready  to  aid  in  discussing  municipal 
and  regional  problems.  Recreational  facilities  within  the  Adirondack 
preserve  are  only  a few  hours’  travel  from  the  College. 

Planning  recreation  areas  necessitates  study  of  human  needs, 
existing  facilities,  financial  resources,  administrative  organization,  and 
site  factors.  Knowledge  and  ability  in  the  field  of  landscape  archi- 
tecture are  desirable.  A basic  understanding  of  the  principles  of  civil 
engineering,  forestry,  horticulture,  and  architecture  is  necessary.  The 
aim  is  to  achieve  attractive  solutions  which  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  practicality  and  efficiency.  Therefore,  appreciation  of  and  famili- 
arity with  esthetic  principles  should  lie  behind  planning  effort,  and 
are  essentials  in  a training  program. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture  at  the 
College  of  Forestry  is  comparable  with  the  training  given  at  any  of 
the  other  schools  of  landscape  architecture.  The  training  here,  how- 
ever, is  more  concerned  with  public  development  and  the  subsequent 
problems  of  administration. 

Undergraduate  training  in  landscape  architecture  or  park  man- 
agement minimizes  the  residence  requirements.  Men  trained  in  other 
professional  fields  usually  are  able  to  qualify  for  the  advanced  degree 
in  two  years. 
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CHEMISTRY  OF  WOOD,  POLYMERS 
AND  PLASTICS 

The  chemistry  of  cellulose  and  other  wood  products  was  empha- 
sized early  in  the  history  of  this  College,  and  College  personnel  were 
active  in  establishing  the  Cellulose  Division  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society.  Because  of  the  importance  of  wood  as  a source  of  polymeric 
materials  and  because  of  the  increasing  use  of  synthetic  polymers 
(plastics,  rubbers,  fibers,  films,  coatings,  resins,  and  glues)  in  conjunc- 
tion with  wood  and  paper  products,  the  emphasis  of  the  Department 
of  Forest  Chemistry  has  broadened  to  include  the  chemistry  of  both 
synthetic  and  natural  high  polymers  and  related  subjects. 

The  Department  of  Forest  Chemistry  offers  programs  in  chemistry 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
including  in  both  cases  a required  research  project  and  thesis.  Typi- 
cally, a student  at  the  Master’s  level  may  choose  to  emphasize  (a)  the 
organic  chemistry  of  polymers,  (b)  the  physical  chemistry  of  polymers, 
or  (c)  plastics  technology.  Only  the  first  two  fields  are  acceptable  for 
work  leading  toward  a Doctor’s  degree.  A program  of  courses  and 
research  will  then  be  decided  upon  by  the  student  and  his  major  pro- 
fessor, which  will  include  specialized  courses  in  polymer  and  wood 
chemistry,  and  plastics  technology  as  well  as  basic  chemistry  courses 
at  Syracuse  University. 

Basic  research  in  problems  of  organic  and  physical  chemistry  is 
also  a function  of  the  Department.  Such  studies  outside  the  field  of 
polymer  chemistry  currently  include,  for  example,  photo-chemistry, 
plant  bio-chemistry,  and  the  chemistry  of  minor  wood  components. 
Current  research  with  a physico-chemical  emphasis  includes:  kinetics 
of  polymerization,  permeability  of  polymer  films  to  gases,  free  radical 
reactions,  ionic  polymerization  and  bond  disociation  energies.  Research 
with  an  organic  emphasis  includes  the  synthesis  of  special  polymer 
types  such  as  branched,  graft,  block,  and  optically  active  polymers; 
the  structure  and  methods  of  degradation  of  polymeric  wood  compo- 
nents including  lignin;  the  chemistry  of  pulping  processes;  and  cel- 
lulose derivative  studies.  Plastics  technology  research  includes  the  com- 
bination of  resins  to  cellulose  fibers,  by  beater  addition  and  other 
techniques,  the  coating  of  paper  by  polymers,  molding,  kinetics  of 
emulsion  polymerization,  kinetics  of  solution  polymerization,  formation 
of  polyesters  and  adhesive  studies. 

Graduate  research  laboratories  in  the  new  Hugh  P.  Baker  Labo- 
ratory are  well  equipped  with  the  necessary  apparatus  and  instruments 
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for  organic  and  physical  chemical  research  on  cellulose,  lignin,  wood, 
and  polymers.  In  addition,  there  are  plastics  technology  laboratories 
equipped  with  resin-making,  milling  and  sheeting,  extruding  and 
molding  apparatus  and  special  plastics  testing  instruments.  Special 
tools  for  scientific  research  include  an  ultradeentrifuge,  infra-red  and 
recording  ultraviolet  instruments,  mass  spectrometer,  light  scattering 
apparatus,  electron  microscope,  X-ray  diffraction  machine,  flash 
photolysis  equipment,  and  apparatus  for  studies  involving  radioactive 
materials. 

PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY 

The  paper  industry,  third  fastest  in  rate  of  growth  among  all 
American  industries  and  fifth  largest  in  the  nation,  is  in  need  of  pro- 
fessional men  with  knowledge  of  the  technology  of  pulp  and  paper 
processes  and  the  combination  of  resins  and  plastics  with  paper.  The 
development  of  a program  to  provide  advanced  education  in  this  field 
was  pioneered  by  the  College  of  Forestry.  A department  was  organized 
in  1920  to  prepare  students  for  professional  positions  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  and  related  industries.  Since  its  inception,  the  department  has 
maintained  a singularly  high  position  in  professional  education,  and 
graduates  have  been  in  consistent  demand  by  industry  throughout  the 
world. 

The  department  has  also  pioneered  research  in  pulping,  paper  and 
related  fields  and  the  utilization  of  resins  and  polymers  in  conjunction 
with  pulp  and  paper.  Graduate  research  is  coordinated  with  an  educa- 
tional program  based  on  chemical  engineering. 

The  College  maintains  a special  pulp  and  paper  laboratory  build- 
ing, completely  equipped  for  instruction  and  research.  Included  are 
several  stainless  steel  digesters  for  chemical  pulping  of  wood  by  all 
known  processes.  The  laboratories  are  also  equipped  for  pulp  purifica- 
tion, pulp  refining,  pulp  testing  and  complete  evaluation  of  pulps,  as 
well  as  for  the  chemical  evaluation  of  wood,  pulp,  paper,  paper  addi- 
tives and  paper  coatings. 

The  pulp  and  paper  building  also  includes  a unique  pilot  plant 
unit  for  instruction  and  research:  a complete  small-scale  pulp  and 
paper  mill.  The  pulp  mill  equipment  includes  a 65  cubic  foot  stainless 
steel  digester,  a Great  Northern  type  wood-pulp  grinder,  a Jonsson 
knotter  and  Bird  Vibrotor  screen  system,  a Centricleaner,  hydrapulper 
and  Sprout- Waldron  disc  refiner.  For  the  manufacture  of  paper  the 
laboratory  has  a Jones  Bertrams  multiple  bedplate  beater,  Dirtecs,  Jones 
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jordan  and  a 52-inch  duplex  paper  machine.  The  Fourdrinier  is 
equipped  with  a Bertrams  flow  distributor  and  the  cylinder  machine 
wet  end  is  equipped  with  five  vats.  The  sheet  enters  a common  press 
section  followed  by  the  driers  and  reel.  This  equipment  is  supplemented 
by  the  usual  stock  chests  and  washers.  Finishing  equipment  consists  of 
a Langston  slitter  and  rewinder,  a sheet  cutter  and  lay-boy  and 
trimmer. 

The  new  Hugh  P.  Baker  laboratory  for  wood  products  research 
(page  30),  contains  additional  facilities  available  for  graduate  re- 
search in  pulp  and  paper  technology.  They  include,  in  part,  a paper 
coater,  Instron  tester,  electron  microscope,  spectrophotometers  and 
other  basic  research  instruments. 

The  College  also  conducts  cooperative  research  programs  with 
industry.  An  example  of  this  type  of  research  is  the  program  with  the 
Empire  State  Paper  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  which  began  in  1946. 
The  extent  of  this  research  program  was  revealed  in  February  1950, 
when  the  College  announced  the  development  of  the  “Chemiground- 
wood  Process.”  More  recently,  the  research  has  been  directed  to  the 
investigation  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  pulping  and  the  bleaching 
processes. 

SILVICULTURE 

Graduate  study  programs  in  all  phases  of  silviculture  are  available 
in  the  department.  Emphasis  may  be  placed  on  fundamental  biological 
relationships  or  on  applications  in  the  forest  according  to  the  needs 
and  interest  of  the  student.  Study  programs  may  be  coordinated  with 
other  areas  of  specialization  through  the  close  cooperation  that  is 
maintained  between  the  Silviculture  Department  and  the  departments 
in  the  biological  and  resource  management  divisions  of  the  college. 

Programs  within  the  department  can  be  developed  in  one  or  more 
of  the  following:  silvics,  practice  of  silviculture,  forest  soils,  soil  con- 
servation, forest  tree  nursery  practice,  reforestation,  forest  tree  seed, 
fire  control,  forest  influences,  watershed  management,  forest  tree  im- 
provement, and  applied  forest  tree  genetics.  Well-equipped  labora- 
tories, and  greenhouse  facilities  are  available  for  graduate  student  use. 

A ninety-acre  college-owned  experimental  area,  including  an 
operating  forest  tree  nursery,  is  located  within  three  miles  of  the 
campus.  The  2,520-acre  Tully  Forest,  located  twenty-one  miles  from 
Syracuse,  provides  plantation  and  wood  lot  problems  typical  of  South- 
ern New  York  conditions.  In  addition,  four  experimental  forests  in  the 
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Adirondack^  totaling  about  20,000  acres,  offer  problems  in  white  pine, 
northern  hardwood,  and  spruce-fir  silviculture.  The  department  mem- 
bers are  responsible  for  a research  program  of  considerable  extent, 
some  phase  of  which  frequently  proves  to  be  of  special  interest  to  the 
graduate  students. 

Located  within  convenient  traveling  distance  of  the  college  are 
numerous  natural  forests  representing  a wide  variety  of  types,  and 
forest  plantations  of  various  species  and  ages. 

WOOD  TECHNOLOGY 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Wood  Technology  is  to  develop 
graduates  who  understand  the  chemical  and  physical  properties,  the 
engineering  and  the  microscopic  structure  of  wood,  and  who  can  take 
their  places  as  wood  engineers  and  wood  scientists  in  the  forest  prod- 
ucts industries.  Knowledge  of  wood  is  now  at  the  stage  where  important 
advancement  both  in  research  and  production  technology  must  depend 
on  the  ability  of  trained  men  capable  of  interpreting  characteristics  of 
wood  in  terms  of  the  sciences  and  engineering. 

In  training  graduate  students  in  wood  technology  the  funda- 
mental approach  is  stressed.  Students  must  become  well  grounded  in 
mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry  as  well  as  in  a knowledge  of  wood 
itself.  An  analytical  mind  is  required  because  a wood  technologist  is  an 
engineer  or  scientist  possessing  an  intimate  knowledge  of  wood  as  an 
organic  raw  product. 

The  fundamental  approach  guides  the  selection  of  research  prob- 
lems. These  range  from  studies  of  the  effect  of  growth  conditions  on 
wood  quality  and  anatomical  variation  to  dielectric  properties  and 
moisture  relations  of  wood  and  the  determination  of  its  strength 
properties  by  vibration  techniques  as  well  as  the  standard  methods. 

There  is  available  an  extensive  general  collection  of  foreign  and 
domestic  wood  samples  comprising  around  16,000  authentic  specimens. 
For  the  examination  and  study  of  wood  at  high  magnification,  the 
student  has  at  his  disposal  research  microscopes  of  all  types — including 
an  electron  microscope — and  the  most  modern  photomicrographic 
equipment.  A wide  range  of  strength-testing  machines,  conditioning 
chambers,  and  related  facilities  are  available  for  making  strength  tests 
of  wood  and  of  wood  assemblies,  determining  the  interrelationship  of 
its  various  physical  properties,  and  for  observing  experimentally  the 
effect  of  stresses  on  structural  members.  Equipment  is  likewise  avail- 
able for  measuring  important  physical  properties  such  as  the  behavior 
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of  wood  subjected  to  sonic  and  ultrasonic  vibrations,  the  electrical 
and  thermal  conductivity  of  wood,  moisture  relation  of  wood,  and 
other  qualities.  Facilities  are  available  for  constructing  special  equip- 
ment for  research. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  GRADUATE 
STUDY 

Graduate  study  at  the  College  of  Forestry  comes  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  individual  departments.  General  administration 
of  graduate  work,  in  conformance  with  standards  and  procedures 
established  by  the  faculty,  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Associate  Dean 
of  Graduate  Studies.  He  is  assisted  by  a faculty  graduate  committee 
which  develops  and  recommends  policies  and  procedures  for  graduate 
study.  Through  the  Office  of  Graduate  Studies,  this  committee  reviews 
applications,  grants  formal  admissions,  recommends  students  for  assist- 
antship,  fellowship  and  scholarship  awards,  keeps  records,  approves 
programs  of  study,  reviews  the  scholarship  of  and  counsels  each  stu- 
dent, and  otherwise  facilitates  graduate  work  at  the  College. 


ADMISSION 

Admission  to  full  graduate  standing  is  granted  applicants  who 
have  completed  undergraduate  education  in  forestry  at  an  accredited 
institution  or  who  are  graduates  from  a college  or  university  of  recog- 
nized standing  with  an  acceptable  preparation  in  fields  related  to  the 
department  of  his  proposed  major  study.  The  applicant  must  have 
maintained  a B or  80  per  cent  academic  average  throughout  his  under- 
graduate training.  Priority  in  admission  is  given  applicants  who  have 
high  scholastic  standing. 

Graduates  from  colleges  or  universities  of  accredited  standing 
with  acceptable  preparation  in  the  fundamental  sciences  or  in  forestry 
who  did  not  maintain  a B or  higher  average  may  be  given  full  grad- 
uate standing.  Such  approval  is  granted  when  the  applicant  has  shown 
outstanding  competence  in  his  specialized  field,  or  when  he  has  clearly 
demonstrated  in  other  ways  that  he  is  able  to  do  graduate-level  work. 

Men  unable  to  meet  these  requirements  may,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  College,  be  granted  provisional  status  as  graduate  students.  Such 
students  have  two  semesters  to  prove  that  they  are  capable  of  handling 
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graduate  work.  Graduate-level  courses  they  take  while  provisionally 
admitted  will  count  toward  a graduate  degree  if  a grade  of  B or  A 
is  earned. 

The  College  provides  a special  form  for  application  for  graduate 
work.  Requests  for  additional  information  and  applications  for  ad- 
mission should  be  addressed  to  the  Associate  Dean  for  Graduate 
Studies,  State  University  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University, 
Syracuse  10,  New  York. 

STUDENTS  FROM  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

Because  the  needs  of  world  forestry  are  well  recognized,  citizens 
of  other  countries  are  welcome  at  the  State  University  College  of 
Forestry  at  Syracuse  University.  They  will  be  accepted  for  graduate 
study  under  two  special  conditions.  First,  they  must  show  satisfactory 
evidence  that  they  have  completed  studies  in  their  major  field,  equiva- 
lent to  a Bachelor’s  degree  from  an  accredited  American  institution 
and  with  a scholastic  record  equivalent  to  a B average.  Second,  they 
must  supply  a certificate  showing  that  they  can  speak  and  read  English 
well  enough  to  pass  graduate  courses  in  their  technical  field. 

The  College,  through  Syracuse  University  facilities,  makes  special 
effort  to  aid  foreign  students  in  overcoming  any  remaining  language 
and  other  difficulties  that  may  hinder  their  work.  This  effort  to  help 
them  become  adjusted  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  they  are 
treated  as  a special  group.  Instead  foreign  students  are  encouraged  to 
find  rooms  and  friends  among  the  general  student  body,  so  that  they 
and  the  other  students  may  profit  mutually  to  the  maximum  degree 
from  their  sojourn  in  the  United  States. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

The  College  confers  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Science,  Master  of 
Forestry,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  upon  students  who  have  qualified 
for  them  by  completing  required  courses  of  study. 

Graduate  programs  are  flexible  and  individual.  Each  program  is 
planned  by  the  student  and  his  major  professor  to  meet  the  student’s 
particular  needs.  He  must  sometimes  include  undergraduate  courses 
for  which  no  graduate  credit  can  be  given.  In  every  case  emphasis  is 
placed  on  outlining  a study  program  leading  to  a high  level  of  achieve- 
ment rather  than  on  completing  prescribed  courses  as  such. 
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A student  expecting  to  take  a degree  at  the  end  of  two  semesters 
in  residence  must  have  his  entire  program  planned  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  the  academic  year.  It  must  be  approved  by  the  major 
professor  and  by  the  Graduate  Office.  Once  approved,  the  program 
is  to  be  followed  except  for  changes  recommended  by  the  major  pro- 
fessor and  approved  by  the  Committee. 

Master  of  Science  and  Master  of  Forestry  degrees.  All  programs 
leading  to  these  degrees  require  at  least  thirty  hours  of  graduate  credit. 
Aside  from  this  requirement,  programs  are  worked  out  flexibly  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  student  and  his  department  and  major  field  of 
study. 

Normally,  graduate-level  course  work  (passed  with  a grade  of  at 
least  B)  takes  up  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  The  remaining  credit- 
hour  requirement  is  met  by  submitting  an  original  thesis  based  on 
investigation  and  research.  Acceptance  of  the  thesis  depends  on  clear 
demonstration  of  the  student’s  ability  to  search  and  evaluate  pertinent 
literature  independently,  to  plan  and  carry  through  independent  in- 
vestigation, to  interpret  the  significance  of  his  findings,  and  to  present 
his  subject  in  a well-organized,  lucid,  and  scholarly  report.  To  the 
satisfaction  of  a special  faculty  committee,  the  student  must  further 
pass  a written  or  oral  examination  in  which  he  demonstrates  his 
knowledge  of  related  subject  areas  and  defends  his  thesis. 

Candidates  for  the  Master’s  degrees  must  spend  at  least  two 
semesters  in  residence  at  the  College  of  Forestry. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree.  The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  is 
conferred  on  students  who  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  ninety 
hours  of  graduate  credit  passed  with  grade  A or  B.  A student  holding 
a Master’s  degree  may  be  allowed  up  to  thirty  hours  of  credit  toward 
the  ninety  required  for  the  doctorate. 

A doctorate  thesis  is  to  be  prepared,  normally  representing  be- 
tween twenty-four  and  thirty-six  hours  of  graduate  credit.  The  student 
must  pass  a comprehensive  examination  covering  his  field  and,  in  a 
somewhat  broader  manner,  allied  fields  before  being  admitted  to  can- 
didacy for  the  doctorate.  He  must  also  pass  a final  oral  examination 
defending  his  thesis  and  covering  his  major  and  minor  fields  of  study. 

In  addition,  the  student  must  demonstrate  reading  knowledge  of 
two  foreign  languages  in  which  pertinent  literature  appears.  At  the 
discretion  of  the  major  department  and  on  approval  of  the  Graduate 
Office,  demonstrated  knowledge  of  statistics  may  be  substituted  for  one 
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foreign  language.  Courses  taken  to  acquire  a reading  knowledge  of  a 
language  or  working  knowledge  of  statistics  may  not  be  accepted  for 
graduate  credit. 

A candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  with  only  a Bachelor  degree 
must  be  in  residence  for  at  least  two  academic  years  (four  semesters) . 
A candidate  having  the  Master  degree  must  be  in  residence  for  at  least 
one  full  academic  year. 

The  requirements  outlined  govern  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 
Unusual  stress  is  placed  on  the  quality  of  work  for  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree.  The  student  is  required  to  penetrate  the  frontier 
of  human  knowledge  in  his  particular  field,  and  to  make  a definite 
contribution  to  this  knowledge.  In  his  search  and  evaluation  of  litera- 
ture, in  his  planning,  execution,  and  interpretation  of  his  own  research, 
and  in  his  thesis  covering  work  done,  he  is  required  to  demonstrate 
original  scholarship  of  a high  order.  The  quality  of  scholarship  out- 
weighs the  number  of  credits  as  the  criterion  for  granting  the  degree. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  GOVERNMENT 
RESEARCH  COOPERATION 

Located  in  central  New  York,  the  College  of  Forestry  has  easy 
access  to  numerous  varied  wood-using  industries,  to  a diversity  of 
forest  types  and  management  practices,  and  to  intensively  developed 
forest  recreation. 

The  College  of  Forestry  cooperates  closely  with  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  the  State  Conser- 
vation Department,  the  State  Department  of  Education  of  which  it 
is  a part,  and  the  State  Department  of  Commerce.  Joint  projects 
include  various  educational,  research,  and  demonstration  programs 
involving  forestry,  forest  products,  and  land  use. 

Among  federal  agencies  working  with  the  College  on  research  are 
the  Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Divisions  of  Forest 
Entomology  and  Forest  Pathology  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Office  of  Ordnance  Re- 
search of  the  Army,  the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  the  U.  S.  Army 
Quartermaster  Corps,  and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Close  educational  and  research  relations  prevail  with  various 
private  timberland  owners  and  related  wood-using  industries  of  New 
York  and  other  states.  Some  sponsor  research  and  research  fellowships 
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at  the  College.  These  relations  exist  both  on  an  individual  company 
basis  and  through  such  associations  as  the  Empire  State  Paper  Re- 
search Associates,  Inc.,  the  Northeastern  Lumber  Manufacturers’  As- 
sociation, the  Northeastern  Retail  Lumber  Dealers  Association,  the 
American  Pulpwood  Association,  and  others.  This  intimate  relation- 
ship with  many  wood-using  and  related  industries  often  is  of  special 
value  in  providing  opportunities  for  graduate  students  to  study  prob- 
lems in  the  industry. 

Professional  and  technical  organizations,  such  as  the  Technical 
Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  and  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society,  also  sponsor  research  at  the  College  as  do  private  research 
foundations,  such  as  Research  Corporation. 

College  faculty  members  are  members  and  officers  of  various  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  societies  interested  in  professional  advancement 
and  research.  Many  of  these  organizations  sponsor  conferences,  re- 
search, or  special  educational  programs  in  cooperation  with  the  Col- 
lege. The  organizations  include  the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Industry,  National  Shade  Tree  Conference,  Forestry  Divi- 
sion of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations, 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  American  Chemical  Society,  American 
Institute  of  Park  Executives,  Forest  Products  Research  Society,  North- 
eastern Wood  Utilization  Council,  Wildlife  Society,  Association  of 
Game  and  Fish  Administrators,  Wildlife  Management  Institute, 
Society  of  Sigma  Xi,  Society  of  American  Foresters,  American  Geo- 
physical Union,  National  Association  of  Furniture  Manufacturers,  and 
others. 


FEES  AND  EXPENSES* 

Students  who,  for  at  least  twelve  months  prior  to  registration,  have 
been  bona  fide  residents  of  New  York  State,  are  exempt  from  paying 
tuition. 

Paid  Once 

Application  fee — any  student  applying  for  admission  in 
1959,  or  thereafter,  must  send  a $5.00  fee  with  his 

application.  This  fee  is  non-returnable $ 5.00 

Commencement  fee  (must  be  paid  before  graduation)  . . 10.00 

* All  these  costs  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change. 
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Paid  Every  Semester 

Non-resident  tuition  (not  assessed  against  holders  of 

graduate  fellowships)  $150.00 

Non-resident  tuition  (assessed  against  holders  of  grad- 
uate fellowships  and  tuition  scholarships) 5.00 

General  fee — for  library,  health,  infirmary,  physical  train- 
ing, recreation  and  special  testing  services  at  Syra- 
cuse University,  and  for  student  activities 50.00 

College  fee  (not  assessed  against  holders  of  regular  grad- 
uate fellowships  or  those  who  pay  the  non-resident 
tuition  fee)  30.00 


Non-immigrant  foreign  students  are  required  to  take  out  a stu- 
dent’s accident  and  sickness  policy  with  the  Institute  of  International 
Education,  New  York,  N.  Y.  The  premium  for  this  policy  is  $25.20 
per  calendar  year,  or  $13.50  for  6 months. 

Living  expenses  at  Syracuse  cannot  be  accurately  predicted  in 
view  of  the  rapid  changes  in  prices  that  have  occurred  during  the  last 
few  years.  However,  charges  during  the  school  year  1956-57  may  be 
used  as  a guide.  Many  graduate  students  were  placed  in  private  homes 
where  prices  were  generally  $6  for  a single  room,  and  $10  per  week 
or  more  for  a double  room.  Students  were  eligible  to  purchase  meal 
tickets  from  the  University  for  $13.75  per  week.  This  ticket  paid  for 
all  meals  during  the  week  except  Sunday-night  supper.  In  addition, 
expenses  for  textbooks  and  supplies  average  $50  or  more  a year.  Per- 
sonal expenses  vary  from  $75  up  depending  on  a student’s  needs 
and  tastes. 

PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES 

Make  all  checks  or  money  orders  payable  for  exact  amount  due. 

Checks  for  fees}  and  for  tuition  of  out-of-state  students , should  be 
made  payable  to  College  of  Forestry. 

Checks  for  room  and  board  in  Syracuse  University  housing  should 
be  made  payable  to  Syracuse  University. 

HOUSING 

The  College  of  Forestry  operates  no  dormitories  or  student  resi- 
dences. These  are  available  through  the  facilities  of  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity. Married  students  are  certified  to  the  Syracuse  University  Housing 
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Office,  through  which  the  University  operates  dwelling  units  for 
families  with  and  without  children.  Veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  and  her  allies  are  given  priority. 


ASSISTANTSHIPS,  FELLOWSHIPS, 

AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  College  has  a number  of  assistantships,  fellowships  and 
scholarships  available  for  properly  qualified  students.  The  application 
form  covers  application  for  admission  and  for  an  assistantship,  fellow- 
ship, or  tuition  waiver. 

College  assistantships  and  fellowships  vary  in  number  from  year 
to  year.  During  the  academic  year  1957-58  it  is  expected  that  twenty- 
four  fellowships  will  be  available. 

Assistantships  and  fellowship  awards  are  based  upon  demonstrated 
scholarship  and  value  of  services  rendered  to  the  College.  Holders  of 
assistantships  and  fellowships  are  provided  working  space,  laboratories, 
and  other  privileges. 

COLLEGE  ASSISTANTSHIPS  AND  FELLOWSHIPS 

Assistantships  and  fellowships  are  awarded  students  of  demon- 
strated scholarship  whose  training  fits  them  to  assist  in  teaching,  labo- 
ratory work  and  research  in  the  College.  Stipends  vary  in  amount  from 
$1300  to  $1500  for  the  academic  year  (two  semesters).  A few  cover  a 
full  year  of  twelve  months. 

Tuition  and  fees  of  $350  per  academic  year  are  furnished  free  to 
holders  of  assistantships  and  fellowships,  making  the  total  value  of 
each  award  $1650  to  $2050.  Holders  of  College  assistantships  aid  in 
laboratory,  field,  and  classroom  instruction,  or  in  College  research 
work,  for  a maximum  of  fifteen  hours  per  week.  Such  work  may  pre- 
vent the  student  from  carrying  more  than  twelve  hours  of  course  work, 
the  minimum  required  for  full-time  graduate  students. 

SPECIAL  FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowships  sponsored  by  industries  and  associations  are  available, 
mainly  in  the  Department  of  Forest  Chemistry.  These  carry  stipends 
beginning  at  $2000.  College  assistance  responsibilities  are  limited. 
Holders  of  these  special  fellowships  are  required  to  confine  the  major 
part  of  their  research  activities  to  definitely  specified  fields. 
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TUITION  WAIVERS 

Tuition  waivers  may  be  awarded  to  students  not  residents  of  New 
York  State.  These  scholarships  do  not  cover  a token  tuition  fee  of  $5, 
or  the  general  fee  of  $50.00. 

OTHER  FORMS  OF  SELF-SUPPORT 

Graduate  students  without  fellowships  may  be  employed  at  an 
hourly  rate  for  assistance  in  teaching,  research,  and  other  College 
activities.  The  amount  of  such  work  varies  from  year  to  year.  Hourly 
employment  provides  lower  income  than  that  available  from  fellow- 
ships, and  such  employment  does  not  include  free  tuition. 

Graduate  students  sometimes  find  other  means  of  self-support. 
Employment  on  a part-time  basis  may  be  sought  through  the  Syracuse 
University  Appointment  Office  and  through  the  Placement  Office  of 
the  College  of  Forestry. 
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Descriptions  of  Courses 


The  number  of  credit  hours  appears  after  the  course  title.  A credit 
hour  means  one  recitation  (or  lecture)  hour  per  week.  Three  labora- 
tory hours  are  equivalent  to  one  lecture  hour.  The  roman  numeral 
following  the  description  indicates  the  semester  in  which  the  course 
is  given. 

Courses  numbered  1 to  99  carry  undergraduate  credit  only. 
Courses  numbered  100  to  199  are  primarily  for  undergraduates,  but 
may  be  approved  for  graduate  credit.  Courses  numbered  200  to  299 
are  primarily  for  graduate  students. 


ALPHABETICAL  ARRANGEMENT  AS  ITALICIZED  Page 

Accounting 97 

Botany  (Forest  Botany)  98 

Chemistry  (Forest  Chemistry)  101 

Economics  (Forest  Economics)  103 

English  and  Speech  106 

Entomology  (Forest  Entomology) 106 

General  Forestry  108 

Landscape  Architecture  110 

Drawing  110 

Landscape  Architecture  110 

Management  (Forest  Management)  113 

Pulp  and  Paper  Technology 116 

Silviculture 119 

Utilization  (Forest  Utilization)  122 

Wood  Technology  125 

Zoology  (Forest  Zoology)  128 


ACCOUNTING 


1.  Elementary  Accounting  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Two  two-hour  sessions  of  lecture,  discussion  and  laboratory.  The  funda- 
mentals of  accounting  are  described  and  applied  to  businesses  operating  as 
sole  proprietorships,  partnerships,  and  trading  and  manufacturing  corporations. 
Topics  include:  the  recording  and  bookkeeping  process,  adjusting  entries,  work 
sheet,  financial  statements,  depreciation,  depletion,  introductory  analyses  and 
interpretation  of  financial  statements  and  problems  of  valuation. — I and  II. 
Mr.  Belanger. 
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BOTANY  (FOREST  BOTANY) 


1.  Forest  Botany  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Forest  Botany. 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  A general  survey  of  the 
plant  kingdom,  beginning  with  lower  forms;  followed  by  a general  study  of 
plant  life  with  special  reference  to  seed  plants.  Principles  underlying  life  proc- 
esses and  practical  relationships  of  plant  science  emphasized. — I and  II.  Mr. 
Morrison,  Mr.  Valentine,  and  Staff. 

2.  Dendrology  Credit  2 hours  each  semester 

One  lecture/discussion  hour  and  one  three-hour  laboratory /field  trip  each 
week.  Field  study,  identification,  taxonomy,  and  elementary  silvics  of  North 
American  forest  trees,  with  special  emphasis  on  species  native  to  the  north- 
eastern United  States  or  of  particular  economic  importance. — I and  II.  Messrs. 
Morrison  and  Ketchledge. 

3.  Dendrology  Credit  2 hours 

One  lecture/discussion  hour  and  one  three-hour  laboratory/field  trip  each 
week.  Field  study,  identification,  and  taxonomy  of  economically  important 
trees  of  North  America. — I.  Mr.  Ketchledge. 

10.  Plant  Physiology  Credit  2 hours 

A lecture  course  dealing  with  nutrition,  metabolism  and  growth  in  living 
plants.  Fundamental  activities  and  processes  of  living  trees. — I.  Mr.  Wilcox. 

11.  Plant  Physiology  Credit  1 hour 

A three-hour  laboratory  course  to  be  taken  concurrently  with  or  subse- 
quent to  F Bot  10.  The  experimental  study  of  plant  functions  and  processes. — 
I.  Mr.  Wilcox. 

40.  Forest  Pathology  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Major  diseases  of  forest 
trees  with  special  emphasis  on  their  identification  and  controls. — II.  Mr.  Silver- 
borg.  Prerequisites:  F Bot  10,  WT  3. 

42.  Shade  Tree  Pathology  Credit  1 hour 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  The  common  diseases  of 
shade  trees  and  ornamentals  are  stressed.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  disease  recog- 
nition, chemical  control  or  prevention  when  possible  by  proper  species  selection. 
This  course  begins  the  second  week  in  December  and  follows  Shade  Tree  En- 
tomology (F  Ento  42)  which  ends  the  first  week  in  December.  These  two 
courses  are  coordinated  and  are  available  primarily  for  majors  in  Landscape 
Architecture. — I.  Mr.  Silverborg.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  10. 
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43.  Pulp  and  Paper  Microbiology  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  History  of  microbiology; 
basic  roles  of  micro-organisms  in  nature;  general  morphology  and  classifica- 
tion of  micro-organisms;  structure,  growth,  reproduction,  and  basic  metabolism 
of  bacteria,  algae,  and  fungi;  effect  of  environmental  factors  on  growth  of 
micro-organisms ; principles  and  methods  of  chemical  protection ; organisms 
associated  with  slime  development  in  paper  mills  and  its  control;  fermentation 
industries;  principal  diseases  of  pulpwood  tree  species;  deterioration  of  pulp- 
wood  with  methods  of  control;  and  effects  of  decay  on  pulp  and  paper. — II. 
Mr.  Zabel.  Prerequisite:  WT  3. 

105.  Fundamentals  of  Genetics  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  An  introduction  to  gene- 
tics designed  for  forest  biologists.  Breeding  experiments  with  animals  and 
plants  are  used  to  demonstrate  the  principles  of  heredity.  The  application  and 
role  of  genetics  in  forest  research  is  stressed. — I.  Mr.  Valentine.  Prerequisites: 
F Bot  1,  F Zoo  1. 


110.  Advanced  Plant  Physiology  Credit  3 hours 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Advanced  study  of  plant  activities  and  require- 
ments with  special  reference  to  forest  trees. — I.  Mr.  Wilcox.  Prerequisite: 
F Bot  10. 

120.  Systematic  Botany  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Identification,  nomen- 
clature and  classification  of  flowering  plants  with  special  emphasis  on  the  local 
flora  and  on  developing  the  ability  to  classify  the  plants  of  any  region. — II.  Mr. 
Morrison.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  2 or  3 or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

130.  Forest  Ecology  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory  and  two  weekend  field 
trips.  Classification  and  distribution  of  North  American  forests.  Geography  and 
history  of  important  forest  formations.  Structure  and  dynamics  of  vegetational 
types.  Plant  succession  and  indicator  species.  Plant  ecological  methods.  Selected 
readings  from  important  ecological  works.- — II.  Mr.  Ketchledge.  Prerequisites: 
F Bot  2,  Silv  1. 

140.  Phytopathological  Methods  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Laboratory  and  lectures.  Phytopathological  techniques  used  in  growing 
fungi,  studying  their  physiology,  and  the  principles  of  bioassay.  Field  techniques 
used  in  the  study  of  tree  disease. — II.  Mr.  Silverborg.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  40 
or  41. 
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141.  Wood  Deterioration  by  Microorganisms  Credit  2 hours 
One  hour  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  The  major  types  of 
fungus  defects  in  wood  and  the  principles  of  control.  Special  emphasis  on 
physiology  of  fungi,  chemistry  of  wood  decay,  wood  durability,  fungicides,  lum- 
ber discolorations,  heartrot,  and  decay  in  forest  products. — I.  Mr.  Zabel.  Pre- 
requisites: WT  3 and  organic  chemistry  or  consent  of  instructor. 

150.  General  Mycology  Credit  2 hours 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  General  survey  of  structure,  systematics,  and  activi- 
ties of  fungi,  with  particular  reference  to  forestry  problems  and  human  welfare. 
— II.  Mr.  Lowe.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  1. 

200.  Forest  Botany  Seminar  Credit  1 hour 

Assigned  reports  and  round-table  discussion  of  current  topics  in  plant 
science. — II.  Staff. 


201.  Research  in  Forest  Botany  Credit  hours  arranged  according 
to  nature  of  problem 

Advanced  study  and  research  problems  in  forest  and  products  pathology, 
tree  physiology,  mycology,  ecology,  taxonomy,  and  genetics.  One  typewritten 
report  (original  and  one  carbon)  required. — I and  II.  Staff. 

205.  Advanced  Genetics  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Advanced  study  of  fundamental  gene- 
tics. Emphasis  is  placed  on  concepts  of  the  gene,  its  action,  and  function. — 
I.  Mr.  Valentine.  Prerequisites:  Bot  105,  Silv  107  and  elementary  cytology; 
or  consent  of  instructor. 


215.  Advanced  Forest  Pathology  Credit  2 hours 

Lecture,  conference,  and  laboratory.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Advanced 
studies  in  forest  pathology  and  deterioration  of  forest  products. — II.  Messrs. 
Zabel  and  Silverborg.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  40  or  41. 

218.  Advanced  Mycology  Credit  2 or  3 hours  each  semester 

Intensive  study  of  selected  groups,  and  advanced  work  with  literature 
sources  and  research  procedures  in  the  study  of  fungi. — I and  II.  Mr.  Lowe. 

220.  Advanced  Systematic  Botany  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Lectures  and  laboratory.  Field  trips.  Advanced  study  in  the  identification, 
nomenclature,  and  classification  of  flowering  plants.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
on  Gymnospermae,  Compositae,  and  Gramineae. — I.  Mr.  Morrison.  Prerequi- 
site: Botany  120  or  equivalent. 

225.  Thesis  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged — I and  II.  Staff1. 
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CHEMISTRY  (FOREST  CHEMISTRY) 


20.  Organic  Chemistry  for  Foresters  Credit  4 hours  each 
semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Elementary  chemistry  of 
aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds  with  special  emphasis  on  carbohydrates. 
Nomenclature  of  simple  compounds  and  reactions  of  common  functional 
groups.  Modem  theoretical  concepts.  Laboratory  techniques,  synthesis,  identi- 
fication, and  a special  problem. — I and  II.  Mr.  Abrahamson.  Prerequisite: 
Chem  6. 

109.  Introduction  to  Research  Credit  1 hour  first  semester,  3 to 
6 hours  second  semester 

First  semester,  research  methodology  and  procedures.  Review  of  literature 
and  development  of  work  plan  on  assigned  problem  in  wood,  cellulose,  or  poly- 
mer chemistry,  or  in  plastics  technology.  Typewritten  report  on  survey  and 
work  plan. 

Second  semester,  directed  laboratory  research  on  assigned  problem.  Study 
of  special  laboratory  techniques.  Typewritten  report  on  data,  procedures, 
results,  and  conclusions. — I and  II.  Staff. 

121.  Introduction  to  Polymer  Chemistry  Credit  3 hours  first 
semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Principles  of  addition  and  condensation  polymeri- 
zation. The  kinetics  of  polymerization.  Properties  of  polymers  in  solution  and 
solid  state,  including  mechanical  behavior  and  rheology. — I.  Mr.  Stannett. 
Prerequisite:  FC  20,  Chem  140. 

122.  Plastics  Technology  Credit  3 hours  second  semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Polymer  types,  synthesis  and  processing.  Applica- 
tion of  resins  and  plastics  to  pulp  and  paper.  Technology  of  plastics,  coatings, 
films,  fibers  and  adhesives. — II.  Mr.  Stannett.  Prerequisite:  FC  20,  open  to 
qualified  students  by  permission  of  instructor. 

124.  Polymer  and  Plastics  Techniques  Credit  1 hour  first  se- 
mester, 4 hours  second  semester 

First  semester,  three  hours  of  laboratory  and  conference.  Techniques  of 
polymer  preparation.  Selected  experiments  in  condensation  and  addition  poly- 
merization. Evaluation  of  polymers. 

Second  semester,  twelve  hours  of  laboratory  and  conference.  Special  prob- 
lems in  the  synthesis  of  polymers,  kinetics  or  polymer  synthesis,  processing  and 
fabrication  of  plastics  by  casting,  molding,  extrusion,  and  other  methods,  appli- 
cation of  resins  in  pulp  molding,  paper  sizing  and  saturating,  coating,  wet 
strengthening,  and  as  beater  additives,  evaluation  of  plastics. — I and  II.  Mr. 
Stannett.  Prerequisite:  FC  20;  concurrent:  FC  121  and  122. 
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125.  Chemistry  of  Cellulose  Credit  4 hours  first  semester,  3 hours 
second  semester 

First  semester,  review  of  carbohydrate  chemistry,  structure  of  cellulose, 
hemicellulose,  and  lignin.  Their  distribution  in  woody  structures.  Wood  analysis. 
Three  lectures,  one  laboratory.  Second  semester,  chemical  reactions  and  physical 
properties  of  cellulose  and  its  derivatives,  the  hemicelluloses  and  lignin  accessi- 
bility of  cellulose  and  the  preparation  and  structure  of  cellulose  derivatives. 
Three  lectures. — I and  II.  Mr.  Jahn  and  Mr.  Schuerch.  Prerequisite:  FC  20. 

130.  Plant  Biochemistry  Credit  4 hours  first  semester,  2 credits 
second  semester 

First  semester,  three  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  General 
biochemistry  with  emphasis  on  cellular  constituents  and  metabolic  reactions  of 
plants.  The  chemical,  physical  and  biological  properties  of  amino  acids,  proteins, 
carbohydrates — including  intermediate  metabolism — and  lipips  will  be  dis- 
cussed. The  chemistry  of  enzymes,  energy  transfers  and  biological  oxidations  will 
also  be  covered.  The  laboratory  will  stress  purification  and  characterization, 
including  chromatography,  of  natural  products  and  enzyme  assays. 

Second  semester,  two  hours  of  lecture.  Topics  to  be  discussed  are:  photo- 
synthesis, the  biosynthesis  of  amino  acids,  proteins,  porphyrins,  lipids,  ben- 
zenoids,  chemical  aspects  of  plant  hormones  and  plant  diseases. — Mr.  Sondhei- 
mer.  Prerequisite:  FC  20. 

201.  Research  in  Forest  Chemistry  Credit  hours  arranged  ac- 
cording to  nature  of  problem 

Problems  in  plastics  technology,  forest  chemistry,  and  chemistry  of  poly- 
mers, cellulose,  lignin,  and  wood  will  be  assigned  to  properly  qualified  graduate 
students.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  three  carbons)  required. — I 
and  II.  Staff.  Prerequisites  depend  upon  problem. 

202.  Special  Topics  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Lectures,  conferences,  and  discussion.  Advanced  topics  in  physical  or 
organic  chemistry  or  in  the  chemistry  of  cellulose,  wood,  or  polymers. — I and 
II.  Staff. 

203.  Seminar  Credit  1 hour 

Discussion  of  recent  advances  in  Chemistry. — I and  II.  Staff. 

222.  Wood  Extractives  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Chemistry  of  extraneous  components 
with  acyclic,  alicyclic  and  aromatic  structures.  Emphasis  on  proof  of  structure 
and  synthesis  of  mono-,  sesqui-,  and  diterpenoids,  the  resin  acids,  tropolones, 
azulenes  and  lignans.  Related  problems  in  carbonium  ion  rearrangements, 
stereochemistry  and  conformational  analysis.  Methods  of  separation  and  identi- 
fication.— II.  Mr.  Schuerch.  Prerequisite:  Chem  250. 
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225.  Thesis  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 

236.  Statistical  Mechanics  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Concept  of  probability  and  phase 
space.  The  Maxwell-Boltzman  distribution  and  partition  functions.  Statistical 
expressions  for  entropy  and  free  energy.  Statistical  treatment  of  chemical 
equilibrium  and  phase  equilibrium.  Chemical  activities  and  chemical  potential. 
Imperfect  gases  and  grand  partition  functions.  Application  to  some  problems 
in  solution  and  in  polymer  chemistry. — I and  II.  Mr.  Szwarc.  Prerequisite: 
Chem  240. 

242.  Organic  Chemistry  of  Polymers  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Organic  mechanisms  of  addition  and  condensation 
polymerization.  Survey  of  polymerization  reactions,  stereoisomerism  of  addition 
polymers. — II.  Mr.  Schuerch.  Prerequisites.  FC  20,  121. 

243.  Physical  Chemistry  of  Polymers  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Polymerization  kinetics.  Thermo- 
dynamics of  polymer  solutions,  regular  solution  theory  as  applied  to  polymers, 
and  liquid  phase.  Solubility  behavior  in  liquids,  fractional  polymer  precipita- 
tion, molecular  weights,  molecular  size  distribution,  colligative  properties, 
cross-linking  and  swelling,  solubility  of  gases  and  vapors  in  polymers,  solubility 
of  solids  in  polymers,  multicomponent  systems,  association  and  solvation, 
theory  of  polyelectrolyte  solutions.  Solid  state  properties,  elasticity. — II.  Mr. 
Szwarc.  Prerequisites:  FC  230,  Chem  240. 

246.  Mechanical  Behavior  of  Polymers  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Theory  of  tensors.  General  survey 
of  rheology,  including  elasticity,  plasticity  and  viscous  flow.  Rheological  studies 
of  polymers  and  plastics.  Application  of  statistical  mechanics  to  rheological 
problems.  Application  of  general  theories  to  mechanical  behavior  of  polymeric 
materials. — II.  Mr.  Szwarc.  Prerequisites:  FC  236,  243. 


ECONOMICS  (FORESTRY  ECONOMICS) 


1.  Introduction  to  Economics  for  Forestry  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture-recitation.  The  meaning  of  economics.  Economic 
institutions  in  the  United  States.  National  income;  its  size,  distribution,  deter- 
mination, fluctuations.  Supply  and  demand;  theory  of  the  firm  and  industry. 
General  economic  facts  and  principles  are  stressed,  and  their  relation  to 
forestry  and  forest  industry  is  indicated. — I and  II.  Mr.  Zaremba. 
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102.  Principles  of  Forestry  Economics  I Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory  until  approximately  May  1. 
Economics  of  the  production  of  forest  goods  and  services  by  the  firm:  Use  of 
labor.  The  firm’s  location  and  land  use.  Capital  and  the  economics  of  conser- 
vation. Introduction  to  forest  appraisal  and  finance.  Planning  the  use  of  re- 
sources by  the  firm.  Emphasis  is  on  principles  and  methods  of  analysis  most 
useful  in  making  economic  decisions  and  in  understanding  economic  activity. — 
II.  Mr.  Hopkins.  Prerequisite:  FE  1 or  equivalent. 

103.  Principles  of  Forestry  Economics  II  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Operation  and  planning  of 
the  forest  economy  at  large:  Forest  economy  of  the  world  and  of  the  United 
States;  the  economic  concept  of  resources.  Institutions  of  the  forest  economy. 
Economics  of  markets  and  marketing;  consumption;  industrial  production  and 
price  policies;  fluctuations  and  trends  in  the  forest  economy.  Industry  and  public 
planning.  Principles,  with  case  examples  from  private  and  public  forestry  and 
from  forest  industry.  Open  to  students  in  the  forest  product  fields. — I.  Mr. 
Hopkins.  Prerequiste:  FE  1 or  equivalent. 

105.  Social  Science  for  Forestry  Credit  4 hours 

Two  2-hour  meetings  per  week.  Four  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Tools 
of  social  science,  with  emphasis  on  logic  and  statistics.  Concepts  of  social  sci- 
ence; philosophy  of  the  public  interest  and  individual  interest;  social  insti- 
tutions. Major  issues  in  forestry  evaluated  in  reference  to  objectives  of  groups 
and  individuals  in  American  society.  Required  for  general  forestry  seniors  taking 
the  social  science  optional  program.  Open  to  other  seniors  and  graduate  stu- 
dents with  approval  of  instructor.  The  course  is  intended  to  integrate  the 
student’s  social  science  studies  with  his  technical  course  work  in  forestry. — I and 

II.  Messrs.  Duerr  and  Larson. 

The  course  will  be  offered  for  the  first  time  in  academic  year  1960-61. 

III.  Economics  of  the  Forest  Business  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Economic  evaluation 
of  alternative  uses  of  land,  labor,  and  capital  in  the  operation  of  forest  prop- 
erties and  related  marketing  and  processing  enterprises.  Emphasis  is  on  appli- 
cation of  principles  and  methods  of  economic  analysis.  Part  of  the  term  is 
spent  in  appraising  a forest  property  and  preparing  a plan  for  its  operation. 
Complementary  to  instruction  in  FM  115. — I.  Mr.  Fedkiw.  Prerequisite:  FE  102 
or  equivalent. 

131.  Economics  of  Wood-Using  Industries  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Description  of  wood-using  industries, 
and  relation  to  economy  as  a whole.  Economic  analysis  of  industries:  demand 
factors  supply  factors,  prices  and  price  structure,  location,  industrial  organi- 
zation, fluctuations.  Analysis  of  the  firm.  Special  problems  confronting  the  in- 
dustries. Emphasis  is  on  the  use  of  economic  tools  for  interpreting  events  and 
guiding  policy  in  the  lumber,  plywood,  and  other  mechanical  wood-processing 
industries. — I.  Mr.  Zaremba.  Prerequisite:  FE1  or  equivalent. 
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200.  Seminar  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Group  discussion  and  individual  conference.  Critical  examination  of  eco- 
nomic ideas  and  policies  in  forestry.  Each  year  one  topic  of  interest  to  the  group 
is  selected  for  study,  such  as  the  economic  problems  of  small  business  in  forestry, 
national  and  world  requirements  for  timber  products,  or  the  economy  of  a forest 
region.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  in  forestry  economics  and  world  for- 
estry.— I and  II.  Staff. 


201.  Problems  in  the  Economics  of  Forestry  Credit  hours  to  be 
arranged 

Study  of  a topic  in  forestry  economics,  with  emphasis  on  wide  reading, 
original  thinking,  and  analytical  writing. — I and  II.  Staff. 


202.  Advanced  Principles  of  Forestry  Economics  I Credit  3 
hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  two  hours  of  discussion.  Intensive  study  of  the  micro- 
economics of  forestry.  Offered  only  to  graduate  students. — II.  Mr.  Fedkiw. 


203.  Advanced  Principles  of  Forestry  Economics  II  Credit  3 
hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  two  hours  of  discussion.  Intensive  study  of  the  macro- 
economics of  forestry,  including  forest  industry.  Offered  only  to  graduate  stu- 
dents.— I.  Mr.  Duerr. 


208.  History  of  Economic  Thought  in  Forestry  Credit  3 hours 
Three  hours  of  discussion  or  conference.  Systematic  study  and  critique  of 
the  development  of  the  thinking  of  foresters  and  economists  with  respect  to 
some  segment  of  the  subject  matter  of  forestry  economics.  Review  of  major 
individual  contributions  to  thought  and  the  influence  of  leading  scholars  upon 
the  thinking  of  others.  Appraisal  of  the  leading  schools  of  thought.  Offered 
only  to  graduate  students  in  forestry  economics. — I or  II.  Mr.  Duerr. 


221.  Research  Methods  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  discussion  or  conference.  Study  of  the  standard  techniques 
for  developing  and  testing  hypotheses  in  social  science.  Analysis  and  critique  of 
completed  research  from  the  standpoint  of  method.  Offered  only  to  graduate 
students  in  forestry  economics. — I or  II.  Mr.  Duerr. 


225.  Thesis  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 
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ENGLISH  AND  SPEECH 


ENGLISH 

10.  Advanced  Composition  Credit  2 hours 

Intensive  drill  in  broad  aspects  of  informative  writing,  including  use  of 
English  employed  by  the  professional  man  in  preparing  reports,  technical  and 
professional  papers,  and  business  correspondence. — I and  II.  Messrs.  Crossman 
and  Lalor. 

110.  Advanced  Literature  and  Composition  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures  and  discussions  including  an  explication  of  texts  to  give  the 
student  an  understanding  of  the  specific  nature  and  purpose  of  selected  kinds 
of  literary  expression;  to  provide  training  in  the  skills  of  interpretation  useful 
in  understanding  and  appreciating  these  works;  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
some  of  the  general  principles  upon  which  critical  evaluation  and  judgments 
of  such  works  are  made;  and  to  provide  practice  in  the  exercise  of  sensitive, 
informed,  and  responsible  judgments. 

Practice  will  also  be  given  in  the  writing  of  selected  business  letters  in- 
cluding letters  of  application  based  on  job  descriptions  and  supported  by  a 
personal  data  sheet. — -I.  Messrs.  Crossman  and  Lalor. 


SPEECH 

1.  Public  Speaking  Credit  2 hours 

A study  of  the  fundamentals  of  effective  public  speaking  to  develop  ability 
to  handle  with  some  ease  and  competence  the  demands  for  speaking  which 
confront  the  educated  person:  basic  concepts;  use  of  body  and  voice;  prepara- 
tion and  delivery  of  principal  types  of  talks;  and  constructive  criticism.- — II. 
Staff. 


ENTOMOLOGY  (FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY) 


Forest  Zoology  la  is  prerequiste  to  all  Forest  Entomology  courses. 

I.  Elementary  Forest  Entomology  Credit  3 hours 

Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Forest  Entomology  except  Entomology 
4.  Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory  and  field  work.  General 
classification  of  insects,  morphology,  biology  and  control  of  major  forest  pests. — 

II.  Mr.  Simeone  and  Mr.  Webb.  Prerequisite:  F Zoo  1. 
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2.  Forest  Entomology  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  field  work  and  laboratory.  Injury, 
biology,  and  control  of  insects  of  economic  importance  in  forestry. — I.  Mr.  Mac- 
Andrews.  Prerequisite:  F Ento  1. 

3.  Shade  Tree  Entomology  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  field  work  and  laboratory.  Important 
insects  attacking  shade  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs.  Insecticides  and  their 
application. — I.  Mr.  Krall.  Open  only  to  majors  in  Landscape  and  Recrea- 
tional Management.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  F Ento  2 or  4. 

4.  Insects  Affecting  Forest  Products  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  laboratory.  Biology,  control  and  study  of  in 
jury  to  forest  products  and  wood  in  use. — II.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Open  only  to 
Division  II  students.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  F Ento  2 or  3. 

42.  Shade  Tree  Entomology  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  field  work  and  laboratory.  Important 
and  common  insect  pests  of  shade  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs.  Recognition, 
biology,  chemical  control  and  use  of  resistant  or  immune  plant  species.  This 
course  ends  the  first  week  in  December.  The  remainder  of  the  semester  is  de- 
voted to  Shade  Tree  Pathology  (F  Bot  42). — I.  Mr.  Krall.  Open  only  to 
majors  in  Landscape  Architecture.  Prerequisite  F Ento  1. 

111.  General  Insect  Taxonomy  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Classification,  literature,  and 
keys.  Mr.  Krall.  II.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  2,  112. 

112.  Insect  Anatomy  and  Physiology  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Internal  and  external 
anatomy  of  insects  and  functions  of  the  parts. — I.  Mr.  Krall.  Prerequisite: 
F Ento  2. 

115.  Seminar  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  conference.  Library  investigations,  reports,  current  research 
in  forest  entomology,  and  phases  of  entomology  not  covered  in  previous 
courses. — II.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  2,  112. 

201.  Research  Problems  in  Forest  Entomology  Credit  hours 
arranged  according  to  nature  of  problem 
Comprehensive  report  required  in  some  projects.- — I and  II.  Staff. 

203.  Histological  Technique  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  conference,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Methods  used  in  the 
preparation  of  insect  material  for  microscopic  study.  Open  to  Ph.D.  candidates 
only. — I or  II.  Mr.  Krall. 
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213.  Advanced  Forest  Insect  Taxonomy  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Glassification  of  the  impor- 
tant groups  of  bark  and  wood  boring  forest  insects. — I or  II.  Mr.  Krall.  Pre- 
requisites: F Ento  2,  111,  112. 

214.  Insect  Ecology  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory  and  field  work.  Interacting 
environmental  or  habitat  factors  which  influence  the  relative  abundance  and 
distribution  of  insects,  ecological  principles  as  applied  to  problems  in  forest 
entomology,  biological  control,  management,  methods.  Glass  and  individual 
problems. — I.  Mr.  Mac  Andrews.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  2,  111,  112. 


215.  Advanced  Seminar  Credit  1 hour 

One  hour  of  conference.  Discussion,  assigned  readings  on  current  research, 
new  insects,  new  controls,  technique. — I or  II.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Enrollment 
only  with  consent  of  instructor. 


216.  Applied  Forest  Entomology  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  conference,  three  hours  of  field  work 
and  laboratory.  Insectary  and  field  technique  in  the  study  of  forest  insect  prob- 
lems. Individual  and  class  exercises  in  biology  of  insects.  Introduction  to 
methods  and  equipment. — II.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  2, 
111,  112. 

225.  Thesis  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 


GENERAL  FORESTRY 


1.  Introduction  to  Forestry  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures,  recitation  and  field  studies  dealing  with  forests  and  forest  prod- 
ucts and  their  importance  in  local,  national,  and  world  economy.  The  relation- 
ship of  forestry  to  other  forms  of  land  use  and  the  multiple  use  of  forest  land 
will  be  examined.  The  development  of  forestry  in  general  and  the  various  forest 
products  industries  will  be  studied.  General  outlook  and  opportunities  in  forestry 
will  be  reviewed  to  aid  students  in  selecting  their  academic  program. — I.  Mr. 
Shirley  and  assistants. 
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2.  Summer  Camp  General  Forestry  Credit  3 hours 

Three  weeks  of  field  studies  in  the  Adirondack  forest  environment  of 
Summer  Camp.  The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  provide  the  student  with  an 
overall  view  of  the  entire  picture  of  the  forest  and  forestry  without  empha- 
sizing the  details  of  the  various  subject  matter  fields  in  order  that  he  may  better 
integrate  these  details,  separate  subjects,  and  different  specialties  when  he  meets 
them  later.  The  student  will  be  introduced  to  elementary  concepts  and  princi- 
ples of  dendrology,  plant  pathology,  forest  entomology,  forest  zoology,  silvics, 
silviculture,  plant  and  animal  ecology,  forest  economics  and  certain  aspects  of 
sociology. 

100.  Range  Management  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Range  ecology,  animal  husbandry,  management 
practices,  and  administrative  aspects  of  range  resources. — II. 

101.  Human  Relations  in  Forestry  Credit  2 hours 

Problems,  practices,  and  principles  of  human  relations  in  forestry.  Con- 
sideration of  basic  qualities  and  traits  in  human  personality  that  contribute  to 
success  and  failure.  Appraisal  of  personality  tests,  psychological  diagnoses, 
interest  and  attitude  surveys,  aptitude  indexes,  and  other  testing  devices  and 
services.  Actual  case  studies  in  human  relations  problems  and  practices.  Lec- 
tures and  discussions  conducted  by  members  of  the  College  staff  and  some 
fifteen  special  lecturers  and  discussion  leaders. — I.  Mr.  Illick.  For  Seniors  and 
graduate  students. 

151.  World  Forestry  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Introduction  to  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  forest  situation  and  major  developments  and  problems  in  forest 
resource  use  that  confront  the  world  today.  World  politics  and  economics  in 
relation  to  the  availability  and  use  of  natural  resources.  World  forest  geography; 
forest  resources  and  values;  forestry  policy  and  administration;  world  trade  in 
forest  products;  current  issues  and  problems.  World  forestry  goals;  international 
cooperation  in  forestry;  role  of  the  United  States  in  world  forestry  affairs. — I. 
Mr.  Larson.  Open  only  to  seniors  and  graduate  students. 

195.  Resource  Management  Credit  2 hours. 

Spring  semester  of  senior  year,  2 hours  of  lecture  or  discussion.  Course  to 
be  instructed  interdepartmentally. 

199.  Introduction  to  Probability  Statistics  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Principles  and  application 
of  elementary  statistical  methods  for  the  normal  distribution.  Calculation  of  chi 
square,  standard  deviation,  standard  error,  linear  regression,  and  linear  correla- 
tion; appropriate  tests  of  significance  with  emphasis  on  design  and  interpreta- 
tion of  tests. — I.  Mr.  Fedkiw. 
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200.  Analysis  of  Variance  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Statistical 
procedures  in  problems  in  chi-square  with  multiple  degrees  of  freedom,  the 
analysis  of  variance  and  covariance.  Tests  of  significance. — II.  Mr.  Sammi.  Pre- 
requisites GF  199  or  the  equivalent.  Open  only  to  graduate  students  and  quali- 
fied Seniors  with  consent  of  instructor. 

202.  Forest  History  and  Policy  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Assigned  reading,  reports,  and  discussions.  Current  issues  in  forest  policy 
and  legislation.  Critical  study  of  current  forest  situation  in  the  United  States 
and  of  programs  advanced  by  various  agencies  to  safeguard  the  public  interest 
in  forests  and  forest  products.  Recent  state  and  federal  legislation  and  proposed 
legislation  reviewed.  2 hours  credit — six  typewritten  reports  required.  3 hours 
credit — nine  typewritten  reports  required.  Number  of  copies — one  more  than 
the  number  of  men  in  the  class. — II.  Mr.  Shirley. 

250.  Problems  in  World  Forestry  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged 

Provides  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  pursue  his  study  of  forestry, 
or  some  phase  thereof,  in  a global,  regional  or  national  (United  States  and 
Canada  excluded)  setting,  and  to  gain  experience  in  original  thinking  and 
analytical  writing. — I and  II.  Staff. 

Designed  for  graduate  students  primarily  in  world  forestry. 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

DRAWING 

1.  Technical  Drawing  Credit  1 hour 

One  three-hour  drafting  room  period.  Elements  of  perspective,  isometric, 
oblique  and  orthographic  projection.  Practice  in  freehand  and  instrument  draw- 
ing.— I.  Mr.  Welch  and  assistant. 

2.  Technical  Drawing  Credit  1 hour 

One  three-hour  drafting  room  period.  Practical  applications  of  principles  of 
first  semester.  Symbols  and  elements  of  machine,  architectural  and  topographic 
drawing. — II.  Messrs.  Welch  and  Ferlow.  Prerequisite:  Technical  Drawing  1. 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

1.  Basic  Design  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Lectures,  assigned  reading,  reports,  and  graphic  design.  Principles  of  es- 
thetics and  mechanics  of  design  first  semester,  and  a more  philosophic  study  of 
design  concepts  and  the  social  and  individual  attitudes  they  serve.  Abstract 
drawing  exercises  and  simple  landscape  design  problems. — I and  II.  Mr.  Earle 
and  staff. 
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2.  Landscape  Construction  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures,  problems,  drafting,  and  assigned  reading.  Grading  plans,  sections, 
profiles  and  earthwork  computations.  Study  of  mechanics  leading  to  the  design 
of  posts,  beams,  trusses. — II.  Mr.  Viertel.  Prerequisites:  Freshman  math,  Tech- 
nical Drawing  1 and  2 or  equivalent. 

3.  Plant  Materials  Credit  3 hours.  Three  weeks  at  Farmingdale, 
N.  Y. 

Field  trips  and  discussion.  Ornamental  woody  plant  identification  on  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Long  Island.  Observation  and  sketches  of  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  planting  design.  Mr.  Viertel.  Prerequisite:  LA  1,  F Bot  1. 

4.  Graphics  Credit  2 hours  each  semester 

Lectures,  discussion  and  drafting.  Perspective,  shades  and  shadows,  color, 
freehand  and  mechanical  line  drawing,  rendering. — I and  II.  Mr.  Viertel.  Pre- 
requisite: Technical  Drawing  1 and  2 or  equivalent. 

14.  Art  Media  I Credit  1 hour  each  semester 

Laboratory,  field  trips  and  criticism.  Composing  and  rendering  finished 
pencil  studies  first  semester  (a).  An  introduction  to  watercolor  technique  and 
watercolor  composition  second  semester  (b). — I and  II.  Mr.  Earle  and  staff. 

16.  Architectural  Design  Credit  2 hours  each  semester 
Lectures  and  drafting.  Materials  of  construction,  modular  design,  basic 

structural  systems,  drafting  of  architectural  details.  Architectural  programs  and 
design,  site  planning  related  to  building  design,  working  and  presentation 
drawings. — I and  II.  Mr.  Welch.  Prerequisites:  Dwg  1 and  2 and  LA  4 or 
equivalent. 

17.  History  of  Arts  Credit  2 hours  each  semester 

Lectures,  assigned  reading,  reports,  and  sketches.  The  comparative  study 
of  the  important  cultural  periods  of  history  as  seen  through  the  arts  with  em- 
phasis on  the  landscape  as  an  environment  and  as  an  art. — I and  II.  Mr.  Earle. 

20  and  21.  Landscape  Architecture  Credit  10  hours  first  semes- 
ter, 12  hours  second  semester 

Lectures,  problems,  drafting,  field  trips,  reports.  A succession  of  landscape 
architectural  problems  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  professional  work; 
each  involving  some  phase  of  related  construction  and  engineering  knowledge; 
the  use  of  varied  plant  materials;  and  planning  and  governmental  organization 
principles.  These  segments  are  interrelated  in  each  problem,  involve  lectures, 
seminars  and  research,  resulting  in  student  submittals  of  programs,  plans,  work- 
; ing  drawings,  and  reports  dealings  with  the  development  and  use  of  land  areas. 
I The  first  year  problems  include  street  or  small  parks,  campsites,  institution  sites, 
! motels,  roadside  features,  some  form  of  building (s)  court,  neighborhood  parks 
or  playgrounds,  public  building  sites,  private  clubs,  industrial  sites. — I and  II. 
I Messrs.  Albrecht,  Sears,  Viertel,  Williams.  Prerequisite:  LA  1,  2,  3,  4. 
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114.  Art  Media  II  Credit  1 hour 

Laboratory,  field  trips  and  criticism.  Composing  studies  in  oil  and  other 
color  media. — II.  Mr.  Earle  and  staff. 

116.  Architectural  Design  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures,  seminars  and  drafting.  Design  philosophy,  responsibilities  and 
relationships  of  the  design  professions.  Four  to  eight  week  problems  for  com- 
plete structures  sited  in  landscape  areas  designed  as  a requirement  for  the 
Landscape  Architecture  course. — II.  Mr.  Welch  and  Staff.  Prerequisite:  LA  16. 

120  and  121.  Landscape  Architecture  Credit  11  hours  first  se- 
mester, 13  hours  second  semester 

Lectures,  problems,  drafting,  field  trips,  reports.  A continuation  of  assigned 
landscape  architectural  problems  designed  to  complete  the  undergraduate  study 
in  direct  preparation  for  professional  work;  each  involving  additional  types  of 
construction  and  structural  knowledge  and  procedures;  extended  knowledge  of 
plant  materials  and  horticultural  practices;  and  study  of  city  and  regional 
planning  and  recreational  land  use.  These  fields  of  interest  are  interrelated  as 
in  the  junior  year  and  now  applied  to  the  solution  of  problems  such  as  resi- 
dential sites,  subdivisions,  country  parks,  resort  areas,  public  housing  sites,  forest 
recreation  areas,  and  large  reservation  parks  and  regional  studies. — I and  II. 
Messrs.  Albrecht,  Sears,  Viertel,  Williams.  Prerequisite:  LA  20  and  21. 

200.  Seminar  Credit  2 hours 

Discussion  of  miscellaneous  current  problems  related  to  planning  and 
management. — II.  Mr.  Albrecht,  Staff,  and  visiting  lecturers. 

201.  Research  Problems  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Preparation  of  a typewritten  report  (original  and  four  carbons)  related 
to  a major  landscape  design  problem,  or  to  analysis  of  a landscape  develop- 
ment project. — I and  II.  Mr.  Albrecht  and  Staff. 

211.  Landscape  Design  Credit  4 hours  each  semester 

Development  of  a major  landscape  design  problem  involving  preparation 
of  a series  of  related  drawings. — I and  II.  Mr.  Albrecht  and  Staff.  Prerequi- 
sites: LA  111,  112. 

212.  Landscape  Construction  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures  and  drafting.  Detailed  study  of  special  landscape  construction 
problems.  Preparation  of  estimates,  contracts,  and  specifications. — I.  Mr.  Sears 
and  Staff.  Prerequisite:  LA  112. 

213.  Plant  Materials  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures,  field  work,  trips.  Special  study  of  woody  and  herbaceous  plant 
materials,  greenhouse  operation,  and  other  horticultural  practices. — II.  Mr. 
Viertel,  Staff,  and  visiting  lecturers. 
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216.  Park  Architecture  Credit  2 hours 

Advanced  problems  in  architectural  design  for  park  buildings  and  prep- 
aration of  plans. — II.  Mr.  Welch  and  Staff.  Prerequisites:  LA  111,  116. 

217.  City  Planning  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures,  reports,  assigned  readings,  and  design.  Architectural,  esthetic, 
and  engineering  principles.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  four  carbons) 
required. — I.  Mr.  Welch.  Prerequisites:  LA  111,  112. 

225.  Thesis  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged.- — I and  II.  Staff. 


MANAGEMENT  (FOREST  MANAGEMENT) 


Forest  Mensuration  (Summer  Camp)  Credit  3 hours 

Three  weeks  of  introductory  forest  measurements  utilizing  field  instru- 
ments and  basic  techniques  necessary  to  the  forester.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
methods  and  standards  of  field  practice,  especially  in  measurement  of  individual 
trees,  products,  and  forest  stands. — Mr.  Horn. 

Forest  Surveying  (Summer  Camp)  Credit  4 hours 

Four  weeks  of  surveying  field  and  office  procedures  employed  by  the  for- 
ester. Emphasis  is  given  to  the  elementary  techniques  and  more  simple  instru- 
ments. Field  problems  in  linear  horizontal  and  vertical  measure,  topographic 
mapping  and  direction  determinations.  Directed  by  faculty  of  the  Forest  Man- 
agement Department. — Mr.  Thompson. 

1.  Plane  Surveying  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  field  or  office  practice. 
A continuation  of  the  Summer  Camp  Surveying  developing  the  theoretical 
principles  of  plane  surveying.  The  use  of  modem  instruments  and  methods,  and 
the  pertinent  computations  as  related  to  forest  activities. — I.  Mr.  Thompson. 

2.  Introductory  Engineering  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation;  three  hours  of  field  or  laboratory.  A 
presentation  of  basic  engineering  problems  confronting  the  forester,  including 
principles  of  materials  and  testing;  construction  locations  and  analyses;  con- 
tracts and  costs;  hydrographic  and  photogrammetric  concepts  in  forestry,  and 
other  pertinent  topics.  Fundamental  to  sequence  in  engineering  and  measure- 
ments.— II.  Mr.  Stanton.  Prerequisite:  FM  1. 
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99.  Forest  Mensuration  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  This 
course  is  closely  linked  with  work  at  Summer  Camp.  Log  rules  and  scaling; 
volume  tables  and  cruising;  basic  statistical  measures;  graphical  presentation  and 
analysis  in  the  form  of  line  graphs,  anamorphic  curves,  and  alignment  charts. 
Numerous  problems. — I.  Mr.  Sammi.  Prerequisite:  Summer  Camp. 

100.  Forest  Mensuration  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Problems  in  linear  regression 
and  correlation;  a study  of  the  factors  affecting  growth  and  their  interrelation- 
ships; the  growth  of  trees  and  stands  of  trees;  yield  tables;  growth  percent. — 
II.  Mr.  Sammi.  Prerequisite:  FM  99  (FM  100  ends  about  May  1 when 
students  leave  for  Spring  Camp.) 

104.  Forest  Roads  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory  practice.  Engi- 
neering principles  in  the  planning,  location,  design,  construction,  and  mainte- 
nance of  forest  roads.  Contract  Specifications,  drainage,  typical  sections,  grades, 
curves,  surfacing  materials,  use  of  heavy  equipment,  and  explosives.  Principles 
in  the  location,  installation,  and  maintenance  of  communications. — I.  Mr.  Stan- 
ton. Prerequisite:  FM  1. 

105.  Forest  Structures  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Engineering  principles  in 
the  planning,  design,  construction,  and  maintenance  of  forest  structures  such  as 
timber  bridges,  trusses,  towers,  dams,  water  supplies,  sewage  systems,  and  other 
facilities.  Consideration  of  the  properties  of  timber,  concrete,  steel,  and  other 
structural  materials. — II.  Mr.  Stanton.  Prerequisite:  Phys  3. 


106.  Management  Planning  and  Operations  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  The  over-all  management  and  opera- 
tion of  a forest  property  as  a productive  enterprise,  particularly  development 
and  expediting  of  cutting  budgets,  work  plans,  and  operating  schedules.  Em- 
phasis is  on  integration  of  principles  and  concepts  of  mensuration,  silviculture, 
utilization,  engineering,  economics,  administration  and  human  relations  in  the 
context  of  a practical  operating  land  ownership. — II.  Staff. 

110.  Engineering  Problems  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Intensive  study  of  prac- 
tical application  in  forest  engineering  of  certain  phases  of  geodesy,  photo- 
grammetry,  and  civil  engineering.  Field  adjustments  of  instruments,  error 
evaluation,  and  legal  aspects. — I.  Mr.  Stanton.  Prerequisites:  Open  to  grad- 
uate students  and  a limited  number  of  Seniors  who  have  demonstrated  special 
interest  and  proficiency  in  forest  engineering. 
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112.  Forest  Administration  and  Policy  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  Administrative  and  executive  aspects 
of  forestry.  Public  and  private  forest  policy  formulation;  basic  principles  of 
organization,  planning,  public  relations,  personnel  management,  budget,  and 
administrative  practice.  Work  and  organization  of  the  major  agencies  engaged 
in  forestry. — I.  Mr.  Graves. 

114.  Forest  Management  Seminar  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  group  discussion  and  analysis.  Current  literature,  plans, 
and  principles,  and  new  developments  in  forest  management. — I.  Mr.  Horn. 

1 15.  Management  of  the  Forest  Business  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  discussion  each  week;  an  overview  of  major  business 
management  principles  and  methods  of  operation  in  forestry  enterprises.  Em- 
phasis is  on  the  general  business  concepts  which  forest  managers  must  use. 
Actual  case  studies  employed  as  basis  of  instruction.  Complementary  to  in- 
struction in  FE  111. — Mr.  Horn. 

120.  Photogrammetry  (Mensurational)  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lectures  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory. 
Stereoscopic  examination  of  aerial  photographs.  Methods  of  measuring  tree 
heights;  estimation  of  forest  areas,  types,  condition  classes,  and  timber  volume 
from  aerial  photographs.  Ground  work  pertaining  to  cull,  volume  tables,  com- 
position of  species  and  related  factors.  Flying  specifications.  Recent  develop- 
ments.— I.  Mr.  Sammi.  Prerequisite  or  concurrent:  CE  105. 

121.  Photogrammetry  (Land  Management)  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory. 
Photogrammetric  engineering  methods  in  forest  land  management,  cadastral 
mapping,  property  control,  tax  problems,  protection,  timber  and  range  man- 
agement, multiple  use  planning.  Location  and  preliminary  planning  of  trans- 
portation systems  and  other  engineering  functions. — II.  Mr.  Stanton.  Prerequi- 
site or  concurrent : CE  105. 

201.  Forest  Management  Problems  Credit  hours  arranged  ac- 
cording to  nature  of  problem 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Special  study  of  assigned  problems,  with  emphasis 
on  critical  thinking.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon)  required. 
— I and  II.  Staff. 

202.  Applied  Forest  Management  Credit  3 hours 

Principles  and  practices  of  forest  management  as  applied  to  specific 
forest  properties  under  the  guidance  of  responsible  public  and  private  foresters. 
Several  days  are  spent  in  the  field  studying  forest  conditions,  organizations, 
operations,  and  problems.  By  observing  actual  forest  operations,  students  be- 
come acquainted  with  latest  and  most  efficient  forest  practices  in  office  and 
forest. — I.  Mr.  Graves. 
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203.  Advanced  Forest  Administration  Credit  3 hours 

Critical  appraisal  of  existing  public,  semi-public,  and  private  forestry 
agencies  in  the  United  States,  and  comparative  study  of  major  administrative 
organizations  and  practices.  Occasional  inspection  trips  to  forestry  head- 
quarters and  field  units  and  discussion  of  internal  administrative  problems 
with  forest  officers. — II.  Mr.  Graves.  Prerequisite:  FM  112  or  equivalent. 

204.  Seminar  Credit  2 hours 

Group  discussion  and  individual  conference  concerning  current  topics, 
trends,  and  research  in  management. — I or  II.  Staff. 

205.  Research  Methods  in  Forest  Management  Credit  2 hours 

Instruction  of  methodology  in  approach  to  and  solution  of  problems  in 
Forest  Management  Research.  Restricted  to  Graduate  Students  in  Forest  Man- 
agement.— I.  Staff. 

225.  Thesis  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY 


1.  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  History  of  papermaking.  Introduction  to  physical 
and  chemical  characteristics  of  wood  and  cellulose.  Chemistry  and  technology 
of  major  mechanical,  chemical,  and  semichemical  processes  employed  in  man- 
ufacture of  pulp,  and  technology  of  the  bleaching  processes.  Discussion  of 
primary  objectives  of  physical  and  chemical  treatments  given  paper  during 
manufacture,  covering  such  processes  as  sizing,  wet  strength  development, 
filling,  coating,  and  coloring.  Paper  characteristics  important  in  printing. — 
I and  II.  Mr.  O’Neil.  Prerequisite  or  concurrent:  Chem  130. 

4.  Mill  Experience  Credit  5 hours 

Twelve  weeks’  full-time  employment  in  a pulp  or  paper  mill  approved 
by  the  department  during  the  summer  between  the  Sophomore  and  Junior 
years.  A comprehensive  report  describing  the  student’s  work  is  submitted  to 
fulfill  this  requirement.  An  adaptability  rating  chart  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment is  prepared  by  the  mill  for  each  student  employed.  Messrs.  Donofrio, 
Gorbatsevich  and  Lorey. 

5.  Mill  Inspection  Trip  Credit  1 hour 

One-week  inspection  trip  covering  representative  manufacturers  of  pulp 
and  paper,  papermaking  equipment,  plastics,  chemicals,  or  related  products 
selected  for  demonstrating  to  the  student  typical  plant-scale  operations  with 
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ultimate  emphasis  on  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper.  Daily  discussions. 
Typewritten  report  required  on  termination  of  trip. — II.  Staff.  Prerequisites 
or  concurrent:  P&P  1,  102,  103,  104. 

6.  Paper  Properties  Credit  3 hours 

Six  hours  of  laboratory  and  discussion.  The  practical  applications  of 
paper  dyestuffs,  rosin  and  wax  sizes,  starch  and  other  additives,  fillers,  wet- 
strength  resins,  and  surface  coatings  are  demonstrated.  The  effects  of  these 
treatments  on  the  chemical,  physical,  and  optical  properties  are  studied  with 
comprehensive  paper  testing  procedures  including  fiber  analysis  with  special 
stains,  dye  identification,  and  color  fastness  testing.  Summary  of  theory  is 
presented  and  practice  in  commercial  color  matching  is  obtained  on  various 
commercial  papers.  Discussion  is  comprised  of  a study  of  paper  testing  in- 
struments, the  significance  of  these  tests  to  the  end-use  of  the  papers,  and 
evaluation  of  test  data.  A typewritten  report  complete  with  laboratory  hand- 
sheet  samples  is  required. — I.  Mr.  O’Neil.  Prerequisite:  P&P  1. 


7.  Instrumentation  for  the  Paper  Industry  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  A review  of  fundamentals  of  measurement  and 
measurement  of  process  variables.  Typical  elements  of  control  loops  such  as 
transducers,  pneumatic  and  electrical  type  controllers,  remote  signal  trans- 
mission, and  power  units  and  final  control  elements  are  individually  discussed. 
Design  factors  governing  selection  of  the  proper  instruments  are  considered 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. — II.  Prerequisite  or 
concurrent:  P&P  1.  Mr.  Donofrio. 


102.  Technology  Laboratory  Credit  4 hours  first  semester,  3 hours 
second  semester 

First  semester.  Twelve  hours  of  laboratory  and  discussion.  Evaluation  of 
raw  materials  in  pulping  and  pulp  bleaching.  Preparation  and  evaluation  of 
pulps.  Evaluation  and  interpretation  of  experimental  data.  Influence  of  pulp- 
ing and  bleaching  variables  on  physical  and  chemical  pulp  properties.  Engi- 
neering aspects  of  commercial  pulping.  Comparison  of  experimental  and  com- 
mercial operations.  Purification  of  pulps  for  specific  purposes. — I.  Messrs. 
Gorbatsevich  and  Lorey.  Prerequisite:  P&P  1. 


Second  semester.  Nine  hours  of  laboratory  and  discussion.  Operation  of 
semi-commercial  papermill  equipment  in  manufacturing  various  grades  of 
paper  and  paperboard.  The  major  assignment  is  daily  operation  of  52-inch 
Fourdrinier-cylinder  paper  machine.  Preparation  of  various  types  of  paper 
finishes  and  development  of  material  and  heat  balances  are  covered.  Emphasis 
is  on  fundamentals  of  stock  preparation,  paper  machine  operation,  and  testing 
and  evaluation  of  finished  product.  Discussion  follows  each  paper  machine 
run. — II.  Messrs.  Gorbatsevich,  Donofrio  and  Lorey.  Prerequisite  or  concurrent: 
P&P  1,  103,  104. 
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103.  Introduction  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Unit  Processes  Credit  3 
hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  covering  the  principles  of  chemical  engineering 
pertaining  to  the  flow  of  fluids  and  flow  of  heat  as  well  as  a study  of  the 
properties  of  steam.  Emphasis  is  on  the  application  of  the  fundamentals  of 
these  processes  to  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  papers.  Examples  studied 
pertain  specifically  to  this  industry. — I.  Mr.  O’Neil.  Prerequisites:  Phys  1, 
P&P  1,  Ghem  140. 

104.  Pulp  and  Paper  Unit  Processes  Credit  2 hours  first  semester, 
3 hours  second  semester 

Two  hours  of  lecture  first  semester,  three  hours  of  lecture  second  semester. 
Design,  construction,  and  operation  of  process  equipment  employed  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry.  Principles  of  important  unit  operations  in  chemical 
engineering  processes.  Consideration  of  flow  of  fluids,  heat  transfer,  evapora- 
tion, diffusion,  filtration,  gas  absorption,  and  air  condition.  Emphasis  is  on 
application  of  fundamentals  of  these  processes  to  manufacture  of  pulp  and 
paper.  Examples  studied  pertain  to  this  industry. — I and  II.  Mr.  Donofrio. 
Prerequisites:  Phys  1,  P&P  1,  Chem  140,  P&P  103. 

108.  Mill  Management  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures  and  seminar.  This  course  acquaints  students  with  economics  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  and  introduces  them  to  common  administrative 
function  of  paper  mill  executives.  Personnel  management,  including  employ- 
ment, is  considered  both  from  view  of  employer  and  job  seeker,  and  other 
basic  management  functions.  A feature  is  preparation  by  each  student  of  a 
comprehensive  economic  report  covering  an  important  pulp  or  paper  product 
(e.g.,  sulphite  pulp)  and  graphical  presentation  of  complete  statistical  data 
concerning  this  item  of  manufacture. — II.  Mr.  O’Neil.  Prerequisite:  P&P  1. 

109.  Research  Problem  Credit  1 hour 

The  Staff  of  the  Department  and  selected  alumni  in  the  paper  industry 
are  solicited  for  research  problems  of  a practical  nature  in  pulping,  bleaching, 
beating,  sizing,  coloring,  coating,  and  quality  testing  of  pulp  and  paper  and 
paper  products.  Student  makes  a systematic  survey  of  all  available  literature 
on  the  problem  assigned  him  and  incorporates  it  in  a formal  typewritten 
report  which  he  submits  in  duplicate.  An  essential  part  of  this  report  is  a de- 
tailed outline  of  laboratory  research  which  the  student  proposes  to  undertake 
during  the  next  semester. — I.  Staff.  Prerequisites  or  concurrent:  P&P  1,  5,  6, 
102,  104,  FG  120,  125,  Ghem  130B. 

110.  Research  Problem  Credit  4 hours 

Twelve  hours  of  laboratory.  The  research  program  outlined  in  P&P  109 
is  undertaken  in  the  laboratory  with  the  objective  of  developing  original  data. 
Emphasis  is  on  application  of  correct  research  techniques  rather  than  the 
discovery  of  results  of  significant  commercial  importance.  Data  developed 
are  assembled  and  evaluated  in  a comprehensive  typewritten  report  which  the 
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student  prepares  in  duplicate  and  submits  to  his  instructor.  A copy  of  this 
report  is  sent  to  the  person  suggesting  the  problem. — II.  Staff.  Prerequisite: 
P&P  109. 

111.  Applied  Pulp  and  Paper  Microbiology  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Paper  mill  microbiology, 
water  analysis,  water  treatment  processes,  and  mill  waste  disposal.  Laboratory 
work  covers  microbiological  examination  of  process  water,  pulp  and  paper  and 
paperboard  products,  evaluation  of  toxicants,  mineral  examination  of  water, 
methods  of  treating  fresh  water,  fiber  recovery  systems,  and  methods  of  treat- 
ing mill  effluents  to  reduce  biochemical  oxygen  demand.  Lectures  cover  effects 
of  microbiological  activity  in  papermaking,  methods  of  control,  and  methods 
of  making  a paper  mill  survey.  Visits  to  selected  paper  mills  are  used  to  study 
commercial  methods  of  microbiological  control. — II. 

Prerequisites:  P&P  1,  F Bot  43  or  equivalent. 

201.  Research  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology  Credit  hours  ar- 
ranged according  to  nature  of  problem 
Hours  to  be  arranged.  Problems  in  pulp  and  paper  technology  will  be 
assigned  to  properly  qualified  graduate  students.  One  typewritten  report 
(original  and  one  carbon)  required. — I and  II.  Staff.  Prerequisites  depend 
upon  nature  of  problem. 

225.  Thesis  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 
SILVICULTURE 


1.  Foundations  of  Silviculture  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  field  work.  Site  factors  and  their 
effect  on  forest  vegetation.  Relation  of  forest  to  site.  The  forest  as  a com- 
munity.— I.  Mr.  Farnsworth. 

2.  Forest  Soils  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Fundamentals  of  soil 
science,  with  particular  reference  to  forestry. — II.  Mr.  Leaf. 

3.  Seeding  and  Planting  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Collection  and  testing  of 
forest  seed.  Production  of  forest  tree  nursery  stock  and  establishment  of  forests 
by  seeding  and  planting. — II. 

11.  Fire  Control  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures  and  recitations  in  causes  and  effects  of  fires,  factors  affecting 
the  occurrence,  intensity,  and  spread  of  fires,  techniques  of  prevention,  pre- 
suppression, and  suppression. — I.  Mr.  Barrett. 
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100.  Forest  Tree  Seeds  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture  or  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Sources, 
method  of  collecting,  extracting,  testing,  and  treating  of  seed  previous  to 
planting,  with  emphasis  on  important  factors  in  producing  nursery  stock  for 
forest  planting. — I.  Mr.  Klaehn.  Prerequisite:  Silv  3. 


104.  Practice  of  Silviculture  Credit  6 hours  (2  hours  in  residence 
at  Syracuse,  4 hours  at  Spring  Camp) 

Three  hours  of  lecture  until  May  1.  Theory  presented  in  lectures  is  prac- 
ticed in  daily  field  work  during  May  at  Pack  Demonstration  Forest,  Warrens- 
burg.  Emphasis  is  on  reproduction  cuttings,  thinnings,  and  other  silvicultural 
operations.  Practical  experience  in  seeding  and  planting  (Silv  3),  fire  control 
(Silv  11),  and  forest  soils  (Silv  113),  is  correlated  at  camp.  Special  features 
are  lectures  by  visiting  experts,  a week’s  side  camp  at  Huntington  Wildlife 
Forest,  and  a four-day  seminar  trip  to  private  and  public  organizations  in  New 
England  engaged  in  research  and  practical  forestry  operations. — II.  Mr.  Hei- 
berg and  Staff.  Prerequisites:  Summer  Camp,  Silv  1.  (Consult  instructor 
regarding  cost  and  details  of  camp.) 


105.  Advanced  Practice  of  Silviculture  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  field  work.  Problems  in  silvicultural 
treatment  of  woodlands  under  intensive  management.  Weekly  trips  to  forest 
areas  in  New  York.  Marking,  cutting,  and  detailed  study  of  selected  areas. — 
I.  Mr.  Heiberg.  Prerequisite:  Silv  104.  (Consult  instructor  regarding  cost 
and  transportation.) 


107.  Forest  Tree  Improvement  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory  or  field  work.  Will  acquaint 
students  with  the  general  principles  and  art  of  tree  improvement  as  practiced 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  Evaluation  of  phenotypes,  provenance,  methods  of 
vegetative  reproduction,  hybridization,  testing  phenotypes  and  genotypes,  and 
other  problems. — II.  Mr.  Klaehn.  Prerequisite:  Forest  Botany  105  advised. 


110.  Forest  and  Range  Influences  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  The  relation  of  forest  and  range 
vegetation  to  its  environment,  with  special  emphasis  on  soil,  water,  and  man. 
Measurement  of  precipitation,  runoff,  erosion,  and  other  variables.  Effects  of 
forest  and  range  use  and  management. — I or  II.  Messrs.  Satterlund  and  Wilm. 
Open  to  seniors  and  graduate  students. 
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112.  *Silvicultural  Seminar  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Group  study  of  selected  silvicultural  problems  or  situations  of  mutual 
interest.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  critical  evaluation  and  analysis,  and  on  the 
organization  and  presentation  of  results  from  individual  study  for  group  con- 
sideration.— II.  Staff. 

113.  *Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures,  seminar  reports,  and  topical  reviews  on  principles  of  land  man- 
agement for  conservation  of  soil  and  water  resources. — II.  Mr.  Leaf.  Prerequi- 
site: Silv  2. 

114.  Regional  Studies  Credit  2 hours 

Silvicultural  methods  as  applied  in  management  of  important  species  in 
different  forest  regions  of  North  America. — I.  Mr.  Barrett.  Prerequisite: 
Silv  104. 

115.  Advanced  Forest  Soils  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  discussion,  four  hours  of  laboratory,  field 
study  of  forest  soils.  Effect  of  silvicultural  operations  on  soil.  Selection  of  species 
for  planting  on  different  soils,  soil  erosion  control  by  forestry  means,  methods  of 
sampling,  and  laboratory  analysis. — I.  Mr.  Leaf.  Prerequisite:  Silv  2. 

116.  Forestry  Trip  Credit  2 hours 

Three  weeks’  study  tour  to  national,  state,  and  private  forest  operations 
and  to  public  and  private  forest  experiment  stations  mainly  in  southern  states. 
Starts  two  weeks  before  registration  of  first  semester. — I.  Staff.  Prerequisite: 
Silv  104.  (Consult  instructor  as  to  cost.) 

201.  Research  Problems  in  Silviculture  Credit  hours  arranged 
according  to  nature  of  problem 
Hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 

207.  Advanced  Forest  Tree  Improvement  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory.  History  of  forest  tree  improve- 
ment. Advanced  techniques  in  forest  tree  improvement  and  their  application 
in  vegetative  and  sexual  propagation,  clonal  and  population  tests.  Relation  of 
forest  tree  improvement  to  the  breeding  of  agricultural  crops  and  fruit  trees. 
Laboratory  training  in  intensive  cytological  studies,  techniques  of  alio-  and 
auto-vegetative  propagation  and  other  problems.  An  independent  research 
problem  may  be  undertaken  by  the  student. — I.  Mr.  Klaehn.  Prerequisites: 
Forest  Botany  105  and  Silviculture  107. 

225.  Thesis  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 


* This  course  ends  approximately  May  1 when  students  leave  for  Spring 
Camp. 
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UTILIZATION  (FOREST  UTILIZATION) 


1.  Logging  and  Primary  Forest  Products  Credit  4 hours 

Four  hours  of  lectures.  Principles  of  harvesting  and  manufacturing  pri- 
mary forest  products.  Equipment,  methods,  and  economics  of  the  logging  in- 
dustry. Characteristics  and  manufacture  of  primary  forest  products. — I.  Mr. 
Compton. 

2.  Lumber  Manufacture  and  Distribution  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Principles  of  lumber 
manufacture,  remanufacture,  grading  and  marketing.  Operation  of  small  saw- 
mill and  its  relation  to  the  lumber  industry.  For  Forest  Utilization  Dept. 
Juniors. — II.  Mr.  Compton. 

5.  Woodworking  Machinery  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  or  plant  studies.  In- 
cludes design,  uses  of  wood,  woodworking  machinery,  tools,  and  accessories. — I. 
R.  J.  Hoyle,  Jr. 


10.  Light  Construction  Materials  Credit  2 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Properties  and  uses  of  materials  associated  with 
light  frame  construction;  millwork,  insulation,  roofing,  siding,  etc. — II.  Mr. 
Smith.  Open  only  to  majors  in  Forest  Utilization. 

103.  Adhesives  and  Plywood  Credit  4 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Basic 
theory  of  adhesion  and  cohesion  as  influenced  by  chemical  and  physical  factors. 
History  and  development  of  glues  and  synthetic  resin  wood  adhesives  with 
their  basic  formulation,  characteristics,  and  uses.  Laboratory  work  is  designed 
to  give  the  student  experience  in  the  use  of  gluing  equipment  and  application 
of  wood  adhesives  with  comprehensive  coverage  on  gluing  defects  and  their 
causes. — I.  Mr.  Bishop  and  graduate  assistant. 

104.  Dry  Kiln  Engineering  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Theoretical  and  practical 
aspects  of  moisture  control  in  seasoning,  kiln  drying,  and  manufacture  of 
lumber  and  other  wood  products. — II.  Mr.  Gatslick. 


105.  Advanced  Dry  Kiln  Engineering  Credit  2 hours 

Conferences  and  laboratory  work.  Moisture  control,  seasoning,  and  dry 
kiln  problems  of  the  woodworking  industries. — II.  Mr.  Gatslick.  Prerequisite: 
Util  104. 
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107.  Wood  Preservation  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Agencies  of  wood  deterioration, 
wood  preservatives,  fire  retardants,  methods  of  treatment,  properties  of  treated 
wood,  and  economic  aspects. — I.  Mr.  Bishop. 

108.  Advanced  Wood  Preservation  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory  with  lab- 
oratory reports  required  on  analysis  of  treatments. — II.  Mr.  Bishop. 

109.  Research  Problem  Credit  3 hours 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Conferences,  library,  laboratory  and/or  field  re- 
search on  a specific  problem  in  wood  utilization.  Typewritten  report  (original 
and  one  carbon)  required.— I and  II.  Staff. 


110.  Light  Construction  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Elements  of  light  frame 
construction,  blueprint  reading,  and  estimating  quantities  in  home  building. 
— I.  Mr.  Smith.  Prerequisite:  F Util  10.  Open  only  to  Seniors  in  Forest 
Utilization. 


111.  Veneer  and  Plywood  Manufacturing  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Veneer 
cutting,  clipping,  drying,  and  methods  of  reducing  waste.  Principles  involved  in 
cold  pressing,  hot  pressing,  fluid  pressure  application,  radio-frequency  heating 
in  manufacturing  plywood,  laminations,  assembly  gluing,  and  modified  wood. 
In  the  laboratory,  techniques  are  applied  and  strength  of  glue  bonds  are  eval- 
uated by  various  methods  of  testing. — -II.  Mr.  Bishop.  Prerequisite:  Util  103. 


112.  Lumber  Merchandising  and  Salesmanship  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture,  discussion,  and  demonstration.  Organization  and 
operation  of  wholesale  and  retail  lumber  distribution  agencies:  layout,  equip- 
ment, policies,  and  problems.  Principles  of  salesmanship  and  their  application 
in  the  American  lumber  industry. — I.  Mr.  Smith.  Open  only  to  Seniors  in 
Forest  Utilization. 


113.  Production  Management  of  Woodworking  Industries  I 
Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Organization  for  manu- 
facturing, production  planning  and  control.  Motion  and  time  study  for  wood- 
working industries.  Includes  a comprehensive  laboratory  problem  dealing  with 
a proposed  plan  for  establishing  a typical  woodworking  plant. — I.  Staff.  Pre- 
requisite: Util  5. 
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114.  Production  Management  of  Woodworking  Industries  II 
Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  laboratory.  Statistical  quality  control,  layout 
planning  techniques,  and  engineering  economy  for  woodworking  industries. — II. 
Staff.  Prerequisite:  F Util  113.  Open  primarily  to  graduate  students. 

115.  Wood  Finishing  Credit  3 hours 

Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory.  The  surface  preparation  and  finishing 
of  furniture  and  other  wood  products.  Provides  familiarization  with  materials, 
applications,  techniques,  testing  and  economic  limitations  of  various  industrial 
finishing  systems. — I.  Mr.  Gatslick.  Open  only  to  a limited  number  of  Seniors 
and  graduate  students  in  Forest  Utilization. 

116.  Wood  Machining  and  Tool  Design  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  lecture  and  conference,  three  hours  laboratory.  Advanced  study 
of  wood  machining  theory,  design  and  application  of  wood  cutting  tools,  tool 
materials  and  economic  considerations. — II.  Mr.  Robert  Hoyle.  Prerequisites: 
F Util  5 and  Elec  Engr  41. 

117.  Advanced  Logging  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  lecture.  The  problems  of  the  logging  industry  from  an  eco- 
nomic and  engineering  aspect.  Regional  characteristics  of  labor,  equipment, 
methods  and  costs.  Prerequisite:  Util  1. — I.  Mr.  Compton. 

118.  Advanced  Lumber  Manufacture  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Machinery,  techniques  and  methods  of  lumber 
manufacture.  Analysis  of  operation  of  sawmill  equipment,  plant  layout  and 
materials  handling.  Prerequisite:  Util  2. — II.  Mr.  Compton. 

119.  Lumber  and  Wood  Products  Grades  and  Specifications 
Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  History, 
development,  and  application  of  grades  and  specifications  of  logs,  lumber  and 
other  wood  products.  Study  of  bases  for  grading  and  economic  relation  of 
grades  to  uses. — II.  Mr.  Smith. 

125.  Utilization  Case  Studies  and  Field  Trip  Credit  5 hours 

Two  hours  of  case  studies  and  three  hours  of  field  trip.  Case  studies  and 
supervised  trip  of  three  weeks  in  the  eastern  and  southern  U.  S.  to  observe 
and  study  representative  operations  and  their  management  problems  involving 
primary  and  secondary  processing  and  distribution  of  lumber  and  wood 
products.  If  field  trip  is  taken  when  classes  are  in  session,  contact  hours  for 
elective  departmental  courses  will  be  increased  by  one  lecture  or  laboratory  per 
week. — II.  Staff.  Open  only  to  Seniors  in  Forest  Utilization. 
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201.  Utilization  Problems  Credit  arranged  according  to  nature 
of  problem 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Conferences  and  library  and  laboratory  research 
in  the  lumber  and  associated  industries.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and 
one  carbon)  required. — I and  II.  Staff. 

202.  Utilization  Seminar  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  recitation  and  discussion.  Assigned  reports,  current  and  new 
developments,  and  new  literature  in  the  general  field  of  utilization. — I.  Staff. 

216.  Research  Techniques  in  Utilization  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Principles  and  procedures 
of  research,  including  the  use  of  testing  equipment,  in  those  phases  of  utiliza- 
tion involving  lumber  manufacture  and  the  drying,  machining,  preservation, 
gluing  and  finishing  of  wood. — I.  Mr.  Brown.  Open  only  to  graduate  students  in 
Utilization. 

225.  Thesis  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 

WOOD  TECHNOLOGY 


1.  Elementary  Wood  Technology  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Structure  of  wood  in  rela- 
tion to  defects,  properties  and  uses.  The  variability  of  wood.  Identification  of 
major  commercial  U.  S.  timbers  by  gross  features. — I.  Mr.  Anderson  and  Staff. 
Prerequisites:  Botany  1 or  2. 

3.  Elementary  Wood  Technology  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Structural  features  of  wood. 
Identification  of  woods  by  gross  and  minute  structures.  Physical  properties  of 
wood  valuable  in  wood  identification. — II.  Mr.  Anderson  and  Staff.  Prerequi- 
site: Botany  2 or  3. 

4.  Elementary  Timber  Mechanics  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  A study  of  the  relationship  of  the  mechanical 
properties  of  wood  to  its  use  as  a structural  material. — I.  Mr.  de  Zeeuw.  Pre- 
requisites: Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry,  WT  3. 

5.  Field  Trip  Credit  2 hours 

Two- week  inspection  trip  to  manufacturers  and  laboratories  concerned 
with  forest  products  and  to  experimental  forest  concerned  with  problems  of 
wood  production.  Typewritten  report  required.  Two  weeks  preceding  registra- 
tion for  the  autumn  semester  of  the  senior  year.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 
Staff. 
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6.  Elementary  Wood  Technology  Credit  4 hours 

Identification,  variability  and  anatomical  characteristics  of  wood  and  paper- 
making fibers.  Uses,  properties  and  sources  of  wood  and  fibers.  Structure  of 
wood  in  relation  to  defects,  properties  and  uses. — Mr.  Gore.  Prerequisite: 
Botany  2 or  3. 


12.  Wood  Technology  Practice  Credit  5 hours 

Twelve  weeks  employment  in  a production  or  laboratory  phase  of  wood 
technology.  A comprehensive  report  describing  the  student’s  work  is  required. 
Must  be  completed  prior  to  registering  for  the  autumn  semester  of  the  senior 
year.  Staff. 

103.  Microtechnique  of  the  Tissues  of  Woody  Plants  Credit 
3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Preparation  of  the  tissues 
of  woody  plants  for  sectioning.  Techniques  of  sectioning,  staining,  and  mount- 
ing. Theory  and  elementary  chemistry  of  staining. — I.  Mr.  Cote.  Prerequisites: 
WT  3,  FG  20,  except  by  special  arrangement. 

104.  Timber  Mechanics  Credit  3 hours  first  semester,  1 hour  second 
semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture  first  semester,  three  hours  of  laboratory  second 
semester.  Mechanical  properties  of  wood  and  elements  of  structures.  Lectures, 
problems,  and  use  of  timber-testing  equipment. — I and  II.  Mr.  de  Zeeuw. 
Prerequisites:  Calculus,  Physics  31  or  equivalent. 

105.  Commercial  Timbers  of  the  World  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  conference,  three  hours  of  laboratory 
and  assigned  reading.  Important  commercial  timbers  of  the  world,  their  struc- 
ture, physical  properties,  identification,  supply,  and  uses. — I.  Messrs.  Core  and 
de  Zeeuw.  Prerequisite:  WT3. 

106.  Advanced  Wood  Technology  Credit  3 hours 

Study  of  literature  on  structure  and  properties  of  wood  or  topics  in  other 
phases  of  wood  technology.  Assignment  of  time  between  lecture,  conference, 
assigned  reading  and  laboratory  to  be  dependent  on  subject  matter  covered. 
— II.  Mr.  Anderson  and  Staff.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  Instructor. 

107.  Photomicrography  Credit  2 hours 

Lecture  and  laboratory.  Practice  in  making  photomicrographs  of  sections 
of  woody  plant  tissues  and  other  biological  materials.  Developing,  printing,  en- 
larging, use  of  optical  light  filters,  chemistry  of  photography  and  introduction 
to  electron  microscopy. — II.  Mr.  Cote.  Prerequisites:  WT  3,  WT  103,  except 
by  special  arrangement. 
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108.  Physics  of  Wood  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Physical  properties  of 
wood  in  relation  to  moisture,  heat,  sound,  light  and  electricity. — I.  Mr.  Skaar. 
Prerequisites:  WT  3,  Calculus,  Physics  33  or  equivalent. 


109.  Introduction  to  Research  Credit  1 hour  first  semester,  3 to 
6 hours  second  semester 

One  hour  of  lecture  first  semester.  Conferences  and  laboratory  second 
semester.  Methods  and  techniques  for  the  solution  of  research  problems  are 
presented.  The  student  prepares  a typewritten  report  covering  his  findings 
from  a literature  survey  and  from  results  developed  in  the  laboratory  analysis 
of  a problem  assigned  to  him. — I and  II.  Mr.  Anderson  and  Staff.  Open  only 
to  WT  majors  except  by  special  arrangement. 

111.  Design  of  Wood  Structural  Elements  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures  plus  laboratory  exercises.  A development  of  the  principles  in- 
volved in  designing  structural  elements  in  wood  and  practice  in  their  applica- 
tion.— II.  Mr.  de  Zeeuw.  Prerequisite:  WT  104  (first  semester). 

113.  Elasticity  of  Wood  and  Plywood  Credit  3 hours 

Theory  of  elasticity  as  applied  to  solid  and  laminated  wood,  sandwich 
material  and  plywood.  Elements  of  wood  plasticity. — I.  Mr.  Pentoney.  Pre- 
requisite: WT  111. 

114.  Senior  Seminar  for  Wood  Technology  Majors  Credit  2 
hours. 

Discussion  and  assigned  reports  on  current  problems  and  new  developments 
in  wood  technology. — II.  Staff.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 


201.  Special  Topics  and  Research  in  Wood  Technology  Credit 
hours  arranged  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work 

Investigations  or  directed  study  in  anatomy  of  wood,  cell  wall,  mechanics 
and  mechanical  properties  of  wood,  silvicultural  relationships,  moisture  move- 
ment and  other  aspects  of  physics  as  applied  to  wood. — I and  II.  Staff. 

202.  Seminar  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  conference,  discussion,  and  reports.  Orientation  in  wood 
technology.  Survey  of  literature  in  wood  technology.  Critical  examination  of 
current  literature.  Required  of  graduate  students  in  Wood  Technology.  Not 
elective  by  students  outside  the  Wood  Technology  Department. — I and  II. 
Staff. 
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208.  Advanced  Wood  Physics  Credit  3 hours 

The  physics  of  wood  and  of  wood-base  materials.  Treatment  of  wood- 
moisture  relations  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  movement  of  liquids  and 
heat  through  wood.  Derivation  of  the  diffusion  equations  and  their  application 
to  wood-treating  and  wood-drying  processes. — II.  Mr.  Skaar.  Prerequisite: 
WT  108,  Math  181. 

213.  Rheology  of  Wood  and  Polymers  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  General  principles  of  mechanical  behavior  with 
applications  to  wood  and  polymer  systems. — II.  Mr.  Pentoney.  Prerequisites: 
Chem  140,  Math  181,  Physics  33  or  equivalent. 

225.  Thesis  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 


ZOOLOGY  (FOREST  ZOOLOGY) 


1.  Forest  Zoology  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 
Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Forest  Zoology. 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  A general  survey  of  the 
animal  kingdom  with  emphasis  on  the  zoological  principles  of  morphology, 
physiology,  differentiation  and  development.  Much  of  the  work  is  ecological, 
dealing  with  the  diversity  of  animal  life  in  the  forest  environment,  the  values  it 
possesses  and  the  services  it  performs,  its  demands  on  and  contributions  to  the 
forest,  and  the  part  it  plays  in  the  forest  community. — I and  II.  Mr.  King  and 
assistants. 

100.  Principles  of  Wildlife  Management  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  A study  of  the  principles 
governing  management  of  forest  and  range  wildlife  and  biological-economic- 
sociological  mechanism  involved. — II.  Mr.  Webb. 


105.  Advanced  Zoology  Credit  2 hours  each  semester 

One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  An  advanced  study  of  the 
morphology,  gross  and  microscopic  anatomy,  physiology,  reproduction  and  de- 
velopment of  both  invertebrate  and  vertebrate  animals. — I and  II.  Mr.  Stege- 
man. 

111.  Invertebrate  Zoology  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Structure,  classification 
and  probable  descent  of  invertebrate  animals.  Emphasis  on  their  relationships  to 
the  forest  community. — II.  Mr.  Stegeman. 
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113.  Laboratory  Techniques  in  Wildlife  Management  Credit  3 
hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Laboratory 
techniques  involved  in  making  full  use  of  zoological  materials.  Collection, 
preparation,  preservation  and  study  of  pathological,  embryological,  and  food 
materials.- — I.  Mr.  Stegeman. 


114.  Functional  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Comparative  study  of  gross 

anatomy  and  physiology  of  vertebrate  animals,  and  significance  of  their  highly 
specialized  structures. — II.  Mr.  Stegeman. 

115.  Limnology  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Introduction  to  freshwater 
biology.  Special  emphasis  on  biological  productivity  of  freshwater  environments 
and  causal  determining  influences  as  manifested  by  physical,  chemical  and  bio- 
logical aspects. — I.  Mr.  Dence. 

116.  Ichthyology  Credit  3 hours  Two  hours  credit  for  Juniors  leav- 
ing for  spring  camp 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Studies  of  freshwater 
fishes.  Problems  in  fisheries  conservation,  economics,  habits  and  research  tech- 
niques. Basic  information  on  fisheries  problems  and  their  solution. — II.  Mr. 
Dence. 

120.  Animal  Ecology  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Relations  of  animals  to 
their  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  environments.  Emphasis  on  community 
principles,  succession,  distribution,  migrations,  adaptations  and  population  dy- 
namics.— I.  Mr.  Alexander. 

121.  Vertebrate  Taxonomy  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Identification  and  classi- 
fication of  vertebrates  of  the  forest  community.  Emphasis  on  use  of  keys  and 
recognition  and  significance  of  distinguishing  characters. — II.  Mr.  Dence. 

122.  Lake,  Pond  and  Stream  Management  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Principles  and  techniques 
of  managing  freshwater  environments  for  productivity  of  fish  and  associated 
animals,  with  emphasis  on  limiting  factors  and  methods  of  management. — I.  Mr. 
Dence.  Prerequisite:  F Zoo  115. 
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200.  Practice  of  Wildlife  Management  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  conference,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  An  ad- 
vanced course  in  wildlife  management.  Emphasis  is  on  evaluation  of  environ- 
ments, development  of  management  plans,  and  coordination  of  management 
with  economics,  land  uses  and  legal  restrictions.  The  course  is  concerned  with 
the  application  of  current  practices  and  the  development  of  new  practices. — I. 
Mr.  Alexander.  Prerequisite:  F Zoo  100. 

202.  Forest  Zoology  Seminar  Credit  1 hour 

Two  hours  of  discussion  and  assigned  reports  on  current  problems  and 
new  developments  in  forest  zoology. — I or  II.  Staff. 

203.  Environmental  Analysis  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture  and  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Detailed 
studies  of  methods  used  in  determining  environmental  composition,  and  in  in- 
terpretation of  forest  and  range  analysis  data  used  in  preparation  of  wildlife 
management  programs. — II.  Mr.  Webb. 

205.  Zoogeography  of  North  America  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Geographic  distribution  of 
North  American  vertebrates,  factors  determining  their  distribution  and  nature 
of  ranges  occupied. — I.  Mr.  King. 

210.  Field  Methods  in  Zoology  Credit  3 hours 

Conferences  and  laboratory  and  field  assignments.  Techniques  of  wildlife 
research  and  management.  Relation  of  field  work  to  laboratory  and  museum. 
Methods  of  obtaining,  compiling  and  evaluating  data. — I and  II.  Staff. 

220.  Wildlife  Management  Trip  Credit  1 to  3 hours 

A one-  to  two-week  trip  to  state  and  federal  agencies  engaged  in  wildlife 
administration,  management  and  research.  Includes  inspection,  conferences,  and 
preparation  of  a report. — I or  II.  Staff. 

225.  Thesis  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 
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Rules  and  Regulations 


To  enjoy  the  good  living  a college  atmosphere  provides,  you  must 
observe  and  uphold  the  standards,  rules  and  traditions  of  community 
life.  Moreover,  a good  community  expects  its  members  to  respect  the 
principles  of  all  other  communities.  When  you  register  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  you  voluntarily  join  two  communities;  that  of  your 
own  College  and  the  larger  community  of  Syracuse  University.  You 
are  urged  to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
which  will  govern  your  college  life  in  both  of  these  communities. 

A student  may  apply  for  special  consideration  if  he  feels  that 
compliance  with  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  College  results  in  undue 
hardship  to  him.  The  Faculty  may  be  petitioned  on  forms  available 
for  this  purpose  in  the  Dean  of  Students’  Office.  Petitions  must  state 
the  request  definitely,  describe  the  reason  for  it,  and  be  presented  to 
the  Dean  of  Students. 


I.  ATTENDANCE 

Students  should  realize  that  promptness  and  regularity  in  class 
attendance  are  essential  for  proper  assimilation  of  the  subject  matter 
of  a course.  Absences  and  tardiness  interrupt  the  continuity  of  the 
instruction  and  interfere  with  the  instructor’s  development  and  presen- 
tation of  the  material.  The  student  is  placed  at  a great  disadvantage, 
since  instructors  must  assume  that  he  is  familiar  with  work  already 
covered. 

A.  Undergraduates  are  expected  to  attend  all  of  their  scheduled 
exercises  and  to  be  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  hour,  unless  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  illness  or  other  compelling  cause. 

B.  Absence  because  of  personal  illness  will  be  authorized  by 
the  customary  infirmary  notice.  Other  authorized  absences  are  those 
caused  by  trips  required  or  permitted  by  the  College,  by  illness  or 
death  in  the  family,  or  other  emergencies  or  obligations.  The  student 
should  report  such  absences  promptly  to  the  Registrar’s  office,  in  ad- 
vance when  possible. 
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G.  The  responsibility  for  all  material  covered  in  a course  rests 
entirely  upon  the  student.  Students  who  have  missed  work  as  the 
result  of  an  authorized  absence  may  expect  cooperation  from  the 
faculty  in  making  that  work  up. 

D.  Absence  from  exercises  during  the  twenty-four  hour  period 
before  or  after  a vacation  is  regarded  as  interfering  with  the  collective 
interests  of  the  College. 

E.  Attendance  is  required  at  the  weekly  convocation.  Failure  to 
attend  will  result  in  appropriate  action  by  the  College. 

F.  Whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  absence  from 
class  affects  adversely  a student’s  academic  performance,  the  student 
may  be  warned  and  reported  to  the  Registrar’s  office.  An  under- 
graduate who  again  absents  himself  after  having  been  warned,  renders 
himself  liable  to  disciplinary  action. 

G.  A student  absent  from  a course  more  than  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  class  meetings  is  dropped  from  the  class  and  given  a failing 
grade. 

II.  ENROLLMENT  PROCEDURES 

A.  Entrance  Conditions 

Students  are  not  accepted  for  enrollment  at  the  College  with 
entrance  conditions. 

B.  Advanced  Standing  Credit 

A student  may  receive  credit  for  accepted  courses  of  study  com- 
pleted in  other  institutions  of  approved  grade,  provided  all  such 
courses  have  been  passed  with  a minimum  grade  of  C or  its  equivalent. 

C.  Placement  Examinations 

1.  Mathematics 

a.  The  minimum  mathematics  requirement  for  all  freshmen  will 
be  six  hours  of  college  mathematics : at  least  algebra  and  trigonometry, 
with  more  advanced  mathematics  prescribed  for  all  students  who  have 
the  capacity. 

b.  Placement  examinations  are  administered  to  all  freshmen,  in- 
cluding transfer  students  required  to  take  freshman  mathematics, 
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during  orientation  week.  The  results  of  these  examinations  will  sort 
the  freshmen  into  several  groups,  as  follows : 

c.  Those  students  who  do  not  qualify  in  these  examinations  (al- 
gebra and  trigonometry)  will  take  College  Algebra  (Mathematics  2) 
and  Plane  Trigonometry  (Mathematics  1)  consecutively. 

d.  Students  who  do  not  qualify  in  one  of  the  examinations  will 
take  that  mathematics  course  in  which  they  did  not  qualify:  either 
Mathematics  1 or  2,  in  the  first  semester.  In  the  second  semester,  all 
students  who  passed  the  first  semester  mathematics  will  be  enrolled 
in  Mathematics  21  (Analytic  Geometry  and  Differential  Calculus). 

e.  Those  students  whose  qualifying  examination  records  indicate 
sufficient  competence  in  algebra  and  trigonometry  will  take  Advanced 
Algebra  and  Trigonometry  (Mathematics  20)  in  the  first  semester.  In 
the  second  semester  these  men  will  take  Mathematics  21. 

f.  Those  who  indicate  more  advanced  competence  on  the  basis 
of  their  qualifying  examinations  will  take  Calculus  (Mathematics  21) 
in  the  first  semester,  and  Calculus  (Mathematics  22)  in  the  second. 

2.  Drawing 

A special  college-level  examination  in  drawing  will  be  conducted 
by  the  College  during  Orientation  Week.  This  examination  is  required 
of  any  student  who  has  completed  a minimum  of  one  year  in  mechan- 
ical, technical  or  machine  drawing.  The  examination  will  include 
drafting  technique,  including  lettering,  isometric  drawing,  cabinet 
drawing  and  orthographic  projection.  These  examinations  may  also 
be  taken  by  any  freshman  who  feels  that  he  has  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion. No  grade  or  credit  will  be  granted,  but  the  hours  required  for 
graduation  will  be  reduced  by  the  total  number  of  credit  hours  allowed 
for  this  course. 

D.  Credit  Hour  Load 

A student  shall  carry  not  less  than  12  nor  more  than  20  credit 
hours  of  college  work  per  semester.  Korean  veterans  who  are  using 
the  benefits  of  P.  L.  550  or  P.  L.  894  shall  carry  not  less  than  14  nor 
more  than  20  credit  hours  of  college  work  per  semester. 

E.  Registration 

1.  Period  of  Registration 

The  regular  period  of  registration  for  each  semester  is  stated  in 
the  calendar. 
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2.  Schedule  Cards 

Students  to  be  fully  registered  in  the  College  of  Forestry  must 
have  their  schedule  card  stamped  with  the  Treasurer’s  receipt  showing 
payment  of  fees  within  the  scheduled  period  of  registration.  Failure 
to  comply  with  this  regulation  subjects  the  student  to  exclusion  from 
classes. 

3.  Health  Examination 

Each  new  student  is  required  to  present  himself  upon  request  to 
Syracuse  University’s  Student  Health  Service,  111  Waverly  Avenue, 
for  special  examinations. 

4.  Late  Registration 

A student  who  fails  to  report  for  registration  at  the  time  assigned 
is  subject  to  a penalty  unless  excused  by  the  Dean. 

F.  Change  of  Schedule 

No  change  in  schedule  can  be  made  without  approval  of  the 
major  professor.  Such  change  does  not  become  effective  until  recorded 
by  the  Registrar.  Dropping  or  substituting  courses  does  not  remove 
such  courses  from  the  requirements  for  graduation.  Courses  dropped 
28  calendar  days  after  the  beginning  of  classes  are  automatically  re- 
corded as  failures,  even  though  such  changes  have  been  approved. 

G.  Change  of  Curriculum 

A student  is  allowed  one  change  of  curriculum  after  he  begins 
his  major  work.  Notice  of  such  change  must  be  recorded  on  the 
proper  form  and  filed  with  the  Registrar.  A student  changing  from 
one  curriculum  to  another  will  be  held  for  the  completion  of  all  re- 
quirements of  the  curriculum  into  which  he  transfers. 

H.  Special  Examinations 

A deferred  or  special  examination  is  restricted  to  students  un- 
avoidably absent  from  the  regular  examination.  Such  examination  may 
be  given  at  a time  arranged  by  the  instructor.  Special  examinations 
will  not  be  given  to  students  who  have  failed  the  regular  examinations. 

I.  Qualifying  Examinations 

Any  regularly  enrolled  undergraduate  may,  upon  approval  of  the 
Academic  Standards  Committee,  be  excused  from  taking  required 
courses  and  approved  electives  by  presenting  evidence  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  course  instructor  and  the  department  head  that  he  pos- 
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sesses  knowledge  and/or  skills  equal  to  that  gained  by  successfully 
passing  the  course.  In  such  cases  no  grade  or  credit  will  be  granted, 
but  the  hours  required  for  graduation  will  be  reduced  by  the  total 
number  of  credit  hours  of  courses  passed  in  this  manner.  Petitions 
must  be  received  at  least  one  week  before  the  beginning  of  the  semester 
in  which  the  course  is  given. 

J.  Voluntary  Withdrawal  and  Re-Registration 

1.  Notification  of  Withdrawal 

A student  who  leaves  the  College  after  he  has  registered  must 
notify  the  Registrar  immediately.  A student  who  withdraws  from 
college  prior  to  mid-semester  will  have  his  permanent  record  card 
marked  “No  credit  for  the  semester.”  After  mid-semester,  entries  will 
be  made,  based  on  the  instructor’s  report,  as  “WP”  (withdrawn  pass- 
ing) or  “WF”  (withdrawn  failing) . 

2.  Re-registration 

A student  in  good  standing  who  has  been  absent  from  the  College 
for  one  or  more  semesters,  and  who  desires  to  return,  must  file  an 
Application  Form  for  Former  Student  with  the  Dean  of  Students. 
The  request  must  be  accompanied  by  $5.00.  This  deposit  will  be 
applied  to  the  regular  fees  at  the  time  of  registration.  If  the  student 
fails  to  register,  the  deposit  will  be  forfeited. 

K.  Involuntary  Withdrawal  and  Reinstatement 

1.  A student  who  has  been  required  to  withdraw  because  of  low 
scholarship  will  not  be  considered  for  reinstatement  until  at  least  one 
semester  has  elapsed. 

2.  A student  who  desires  reinstatement  must  petition  the  Aca- 
demic Standards  Committee  of  the  faculty  through  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents. The  petition  must  be  accompanied  by  a deposit  of  $5.00.  If  the 
petition  is  approved,  this  deposit  is  applied  on  the  regular  fees  at 
registration.  Should  the  student  fail  to  register,  the  deposit  is  forfeited. 
If  the  petition  is  denied,  the  deposit  is  refunded. 

3.  A student  required  to  withdraw  a second  time  because  of  low 
scholarship  will  not  be  considered  for  reinstatement. 
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III.  SCHOLARSHIP 


A.  Credit  Hour  Standard 

The  standard  requirement  for  one  semester  hour  of  credit  is 
three  hours  per  week  in  regularly  assigned  laboratory  or  field  work; 
or  one  hour  per  week  in  lecture,  recitation,  or  conference,  involving 
at  least  two  hours  of  outside  preparation. 

B.  Grading 

Final  grades  are  expressed  in  letters  as  follows:  A — excellent, 
B — good,  C — average,  D — minimum  passing  grade,  F — failure,  INC 
— incomplete. 

S — satisfactory,  U — unsatisfactory  (applies  only  to  courses  201 
and  225). 

C.  Grade  Points 

For  each  credit  hour,  grade  points  in  recognition  of  scholarship 
are  awarded  as  follows : 

A — 3 grade  points  for  each  credit  hour 
B — 2 grade  points  for  each  credit  hour 
C — 1 grade  point  for  each  credit  hour 
D and  F — no  grade  points  for  credit  hours. 

D.  Failures  and  Incompletes 

1.  A student  who  fails  a required  course  must  repeat  it. 

2.  A student  may  petition  to  repeat  a course  to  raise  his  grades. 
If  permission  is  granted,  the  new  grade  will  carry  a repeat  letter  (R) 
so  that  it  will  be  clear  to  anyone  reading  the  transcript  that  the  student 
achieved  this  grade  by  repeating  the  course.  Hours  carried  and  grade 
points  earned  will  be  included  in  computing  the  scholastic  average 
each  time  the  course  is  taken.  Hours  earned  in  repeating  a course 
already  passed  shall  be  added  to  the  hours  required  for  graduation. 

3.  An  incomplete  course  must  be  completed  within  the  next  year 
of  the  student’s  residence,  otherwise  a final  grade  of  F is  automatic. 
This  means  that  if  a student  receives  an  incomplete  in  May,  it  must 
be  completed  before  the  end  of  May  in  the  following  year;  likewise, 
if  received  in  January,  it  must  be  completed  before  the  end  of  January 
in  the  following  year.  Incompletes  received  at  Summer  Camp  must 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  next  Summer  Camp  session. 
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An  incomplete  shall  be  treated  like  an  “F”  grade  until  a per- 
manent grade  is  entered.  When  the  incomplete  is  made  up  the  proper 
entry  will  be  made  on  the  permanent  record  card  at  the  end  of  the 
semester  in  which  the  grade  is  reported  to  the  Registrar. 

E.  Computation  of  Averages 

1.  Scholastic  averages,  both  semester  and  cumulative,  shall  be 
computed  by  dividing  the  total  grade  points  accumulated  by  the  total 
credit  hours  carried. 

2.  Scholastic  averages  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  courses 
carried  at  the  College  of  Forestry  or  at  Syracuse  University,  including 
Utica  College. 

F.  Minimum  Requirements 

1.  The  requirement  for  graduation  shall  be  a 1.00  or  better 
average. 

2.  To  remain  in  good  standing,  a student  must  maintain  a cumu- 
lative and  a semester  average  of  1.00  or  above. 

3.  A student  whose  cumulative  or  semester  average  falls  below 
1.00  will  either  be  placed  on  probation  or  dropped. 

4.  A student  on  probation  will  be  placed  in  good  standing  when 
he  attains  a cumulative  and  a semester  average  of  1.00  or  above. 

G.  Standards 

1.  A student  whose  cumulative  or  semester  average  falls  below 
1.00  will  have  his  record  reviewed  by  the  Academic  Standards  Com- 
mittee. If  a study  of  his  record  and  other  pertinent  information  indi- 
cates he  might  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  later,  he  will  be 
placed  on  probation.  If,  however,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee 
he  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements,  he  will  be  dropped. 

2.  In  general,  the  following  standards  will  be  used  in  making 
decisions  concerning  scholastic  standards : 

a.  A freshman  will  be  dropped  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  if 
his  cumulative  average  falls  below  0.50. 

b.  A student  on  probation  during  the  second  semester  will  be 
dropped  at  the  end  of  the  semester  if  his  cumulative  average  falls 
below  .70. 
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c.  A student  on  probation  in  the  third  semester  will  be  dropped 
at  the  end  of  the  semester  if  his  cumulative  average  falls  below  .80. 

d.  A student  on  probation  in  the  fourth  semester  will  be  dropped 
at  the  end  of  the  semester  if  his  cumulative  average  falls  below  .90. 

e.  A student  on  probation  in  any  subsequent  semester  will  be 
dropped  at  the  end  of  the  semester  if  his  cumulative  average  falls 
below  1.00. 

H.  Reinstatement 

A student  who  has  been  dropped  must  follow  certain  procedures 
if  he  wishes  to  petition  to  return.  See  II  K. 


IV.  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

A.  Residence 

A student  will  be  recommended  for  graduation  only  if  he  has 
completed  four  years’  work,  either  in  this  College  or  in  some  other 
college  of  approved  standing.  Residence  work  at  this  College  the  final 
year  is  obligatory. 

B.  Course  and  Average  Requirement 

To  be  eligible  for  graduation,  a student  must  have  completed 
the  required  courses  prescribed  for  his  major,  and,  in  addition,  must 
have  a minimum  average  of  1.0. 

C.  Summer  Requirements 

A student  may  not  register  for  the  following  year’s  work  until 
he  has  completed  the  summer  requirement  prescribed  in  his  cur- 
riculum. 

1.  Summer  Camp 

a.  Students  in  the  General  Forestry  curriculum  and  the  Landscape 
Architecture  curriculum  are  required  to  attend  summer  camp. 

b.  No  student  may  register  for  Summer  Camp  until  he  has  passed 
a swimming  test  submitted  and  approved  by  the  department  of  Physical 
Education  of  Syracuse  University. 
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c.  A student  failing  forest  mensuration  or  surveying  at  Camp  is 
required  to  repeat  that  course  at  Camp.  The  Director  exercises  his 
discretion  in  deciding  when  and  how  other  failed  courses  may  be 
made  up. 

d.  A student  who  fails  one  or  more  courses  is  required  to  com- 
plete the  work  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  concerned,  at 
Camp  if  necessary. 

2.  Summer  Experience 

a.  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology 

(1)  A student  is  recommended  for  graduation  only  if  he  has 
completed  the  summer  mill  experience  prescribed  for  the  major  in 
Pulp  and  Paper  Technology. 

(2)  A student  who  fails  to  earn  a minimum  of  5 grade  points 
for  his  report  on  summer  mill  experience  is  not  permitted  to  register 
for  his  senior  year  until  such  work  has  been  repeated  and  a report 
accepted  by  the  Department  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology. 

b.  Forest  Utilization 

All  students  are  required  to  work  12  weeks  in  order  to  secure 
practical  experience  in  their  respective  fields.  Upon  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  this  summer  work,  as  shown  by  a detailed  report  by  the 
student  and  a favorable  report  on  the  student’s  work  by  his  employer, 
5 semester  hours  of  credit  are  given.  This  experience  must  be  taken 
prior  to  registering  for  senior  year. 

c.  Wood  Technology 

Industry  experience  for  Wood  Technology  students.  WT  12.  Five 
credit  hours.  See  description,  page  116.  This  practical  experience 
must  be  obtained  before  registering  for  the  senior  year. 

D.  Physical  Education 

1.  Gymnasium 

a.  During  freshman  year,  students  in  the  College  of  Forestry  are 
required  to  take  a year’s  work  under  the  direction  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity’s department  of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education.  With  the 
approval  of  that  department,  a student  may  substitute  participation 
on  one  of  the  regular  freshman  athletic  teams  in  partial  fulfillment  of 
the  Physical  Education  requirement.  To  receive  credit  for  such  par- 
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ticipation,  the  student  must  be  regularly  enrolled  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion I,  fill  out  the  usual  sports  participation  card,  and  cooperate  with 
the  student  managers  in  seeing  that  his  attendance  is  properly  checked 
during  the  sports  season.  If  the  sport  ceases  before  the  end  of  the 
regular  semester,  he  must  return  to  his  gym  class  for  the  remainder 
of  the  semester. 

b.  Students  entering  with  standing  higher  than  the  freshman 
year  will  not  be  held  for  deficiencies  in  freshman  Physical  Education. 

2.  Reserve  Officers3  Training  Corps. 

a.  R.O.T.C.  work  may  be  substituted  for  the  Physical  Education 
requirement.  But  the  Military  Department  of  Syracuse  University 
requires  a minimum  of  two  years  of  R.O.T.C.  credit.  Therefore,  the 
College  of  Forestry  makes  the  provision  that  the  first  year  of  R.O.T.C. 
work  covers  the  requirement  for  Physical  Education,  and  the  second 
year  of  R.O.T.C.  work  receives  2 hours’  scholastic  credit  (one  hour 
for  each  semester’s  work  completed) . 

b.  A student’s  wish  to  continue  R.O.T.C.  work  in  junior  and 
senior  years  must  be  approved  by  the  College  and  Military  Depart- 
ment. If  approved,  three  hours  of  credit  will  be  allowed  each 
semester. 

E.  Attendance  at  Commencement 

No  degree  will  be  granted  in  absentia  without  the  written  per- 
mission of  the  Dean. 


V.  GE  N E R A L 

A.  Use  of  College  Official  Title  and  Seal 

The  official  title  of  the  College  of  Forestry  cannot  be  used  for 
public  display  on  vehicles,  letterheads,  clothing,  signs,  or  in  any  other 
way  without  administrative  approval. 

B.  Student  Organizations  of  the  College  of  Forestry 
1.  Faculty  Supervision 

a.  The  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Activities  has  general 
supervision  and  control  of  all  student  organizations  and  activities 
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sponsored  by  the  College.  It  passes  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to 
student  publications  which  bear  the  name  of  the  College  of  Forestry. 

b.  All  elections  or  appointments  to  office  or  position  on  student 
publications  or  in  student  organizations  must  be  approved  by  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Activities. 

C.  Marriage 

Students  contemplating  marriage  are  required  to  register  their 
intention  in  writing  with  the  Dean  of  the  College  at  least  one  week 
before  the  event.  The  statement  should  be  submitted  to  the  Registrar 
who  will  transmit  it  to  the  Dean. 

D.  Smoking 

Smoking  should  be  confined  to  the  rooms  provided  in  college 
buildings,  except  as  follows : 

No  smoking  is  permitted  during  any  class  except  in  small  seminar- 
like classes  where  adequate  ash  receptacles  are  provided  and  with 
the  permission  of  the  instructor.  Small  seminar-like  classes  are  groups 
of  approximately  ten  or  less  students  in  a discussion-type  recitation, 
informal  question  and  answer  period,  or  laboratory  session.  Whenever 
any  class  session  is  continuous  for  more  than  two  hours,  a break 
should  be  provided. 

E.  Library  Regulations 

1.  Moon  Memorial  Library 

a.  All  library  material  must  be  “charged  out”  before  it  can  be 
taken  from  the  reading  room. 

b.  Library  hours,  Monday  to  Friday,  are  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m.; 
Saturday,  8:30  to  12  noon.  Evening  hours  may  vary  from  semester  to 
semester. 

c.  “Reserve  books”  may  be  borrowed  for  overnight  use,  but  must 
be  returned  before  9 : 30  a.m.  the  next  school  day.  A charge  of  25  cents 
per  day  is  imposed  for  failure  to  comply  with  this  regulation. 

d.  Material  not  on  reserve  may  be  borrowed  for  two  weeks  with 
the  privilege  of  renewal  for  two  weeks.  A fine  of  2 cents  per  day  is 
charged  for  overdue  books. 
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2.  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Forest  Experiment  Station  Library 

a.  Access  to  the  stacks  and  use  of  the  reading-room  facilities  are 
available  to  faculty  and  graduate  students,  and  to  undergraduate 
students  who  obtain  special  permission. 

b.  All  books  and  other  publications  are  on  reserve.  They  may  be 
borrowed  at  4 p.m.  and  must  be  returned  by  9 a.m.  the  next  school 
day.  However,  loans  up  to  two  weeks  may  be  arranged  if  the  publica- 
tion is  not  in  current  demand. 

F.  Housing 

1.  Approved  Residence 

Students  in  the  College  of  Forestry  must  conform  to  the  housing 
rules  of  Syracuse  University. 

2.  Notification  of  Address 

Students  are  required  to  report  their  correct  Syracuse  address  at 
registration  and  to  notify  the  Registrar  of  the  College  of  Forestry  im- 
mediately in  case  of  a change  in  Syracuse  address. 

G.  Extracurricular  Activities  of  Syracuse  University 

1.  Supervision 

All  students  in  the  College  of  Forestry  are  subject  to  the  Syracuse 
University  regulations  on  extracurricular  activities  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. 

2.  Eligibility 

In  order  to  compete  upon  an  athletic  team  representing  Syracuse 
University,  to  represent  the  University  in  any  non-athletic  activity  or 
competition,  to  be  a candidate  for  any  student  office  or  for  the  staff 
of  any  recognized  student  publication,  to  be  initiated  into  any  frater- 
nity or  similar  organization,  or  to  engage  in  any  other  recognized 
extracurricular  activity  at  Syracuse  University,  a student  must  first  be 
declared  eligible  by  the  Syracuse  University  Committee  on  Eligibility. 
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The  State  University  of  New  York  was  established  by  the  State 
Legislature  in  1948.  It  comprises  46  colleges.  Twenty-eight  of  them 
are  State  colleges  and  18  are  locally-sponsored  community  colleges. 
Although  separated  geographically,  all  are  united  in  the  purpose  to 
improve  and  extend  opportunities  for  youth  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation after  high  school. 

State  University  offers  cultural  and  professional  four-year  pro- 
grams in  liberal  arts,  science  and  engineering,  home  economics, 
industrial  and  labor  relations,  veterinary  medicine,  ceramics,  agricul- 
ture, forestry,  maritime  service,  medicine,  and  teacher  preparation, 
as  well  as  two-year  programs  in  a wide  variety  of  fields,  including 
technical  courses  in  agricultural,  industrial,  health,  and  service  areas. 
Several  of  its  colleges  offer  graduate  programs. 

Governed  by  a Board  of  Trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
State  University  of  New  York  plans  for  the  total  development  of 
State-supported  higher  education.  Each  college  of  State  University  is 
locally  administered.  Students  should  write  directly  to  the  institution 
in  which  they  are  interested  for  admission  forms. 

Although  State  University  of  New  York  is  one  of  the  largest 
state  universities  in  the  country,  its  students  have  the  additional 
advantages  of  attending  relatively  small  colleges. 

The  State  University  motto  is:  “Let  Each  Become  All  He  Is 
Capable  of  Being.” 

ACCREDITATION 

State  University  of  New  York  is  accredited  by  the  Middle  States 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  The  College  of  For- 
estry is  also  accredited  by  the  Society  of  American  Foresters.  The 
Department  of  Landscape  Architecture  is  accredited  by  the  national 
professional  organization.  The  American  Society  of  Landscape  Ar- 
chitects. 
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Academic  Calendar,  1959-1960 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


September  20 
September  21-22 
September  23-25 
September  28 
November  14 
November  25-30 

December  19- 
January  4 

January  16 

January  18-29 


Sunday , 10:00  A.M. 
Monday-T  uesday 
Wednesday  to  Friday 
Monday , 8:00  A.  M. 
Saturday 

Wednesday  noon  to 
Monday , 8:00  A.M. 

Saturday  noon  to 
Monday , 8:00  A.M. 

Saturday 

Monday  to  Friday 


Dormitories  open 
Orientation  Program 
Registration 
Classes  begin 
Middle  of  First  Semester 

Thanksgiving  Weekend 

Christmas  Vacation 
Last  day  of  classes 
Examinations 


SECOND  SEMESTER 


February  1-3 
February  4 
March  23 


Monday  to  Wednesday  Registration 

Thursday , 8:00  A.M.  Classes  begin 

Wednesday  ' Middle  of  Second 

Semester 


March  26-April  4 Saturday  noon  to 

Monday , 8:00  A.M. 


May  14 
May  16-27 
May  29 
May  30 


Saturday 

Monday  to  Friday 

Sunday 

Monday 


Spring  Vacation 
Last  day  of  classes 
Examinations 
Baccalaureate  Sunday 
Commencement 
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Academic  Calendar,  1960-1961 


FIRST  SEMESTER- TENTATIVE 


September  25 

Sunday , 9:00  A.M. 

Dormitories  open 

September  26-27 

Monday-T  uesday 

Orientation  Program 

September  28-30 

Wednesday  to  Friday 

Registration 

October  3 

Monday , 8:00  A.M. 

Classes  begin 

November  19 

Saturday 

Middle  of  First  Semester 

November  23- 
November  28 

Wednesday  noon  to 
Monday , 8:00  A.M. 

Thanksgiving  Weekend 

December  21- 
January  4 

Wednesday  noon  to 

Wednesday,  8:00  A.M.  Christmas  Vacation 

January  21 

Saturday 

Last  day  of  classes 

January  23- 
February  3 

Monday  to  Friday 

Examinations 

SECOND 

SEMESTER-TENTATIVE 

February  6-8 

Monday  to  Wednesday  Registration 

February  9 

Thursday,  8:00  A.M. 

Classes  begin 

March  29 

Wednesday 

Middle  of  Second 
Semester 

March  29-April  6 

Wednesday  noon  to 
Thursday,  8:00  A.M. 

Spring  Vacation 

May  20 

Saturday 

Last  day  of  classes 

May  22-June  2 

Monday  to  Friday 

Examinations 

June  4 

Sunday 

Baccalaureate  Sunday 

June  5 

Monday 

Commencement 
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College  of  Forestry 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
Ex  Officio 

Malcolm  Wilson,  Lieutenant  Governor Albany 

William  P.  Tolley,  Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University Syracuse 

Harold  G.  Wilm,  Conservation  Commissioner Albany 

James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of  Education  Albany 


Appointed  by  Governor 

Frank  C.  Ash,  President Fulton 

James  P.  Lewis,  Vice  President  Beaver  Falls 

William  B.  Stark Syracuse 

Charles  A.  Upson Lockport 

Clyne  Crawford Bemus  Point 

Julius  Kahn  '22 Brooklyn 

Paul  L.  Phillips Voorheesville 

John  R.  Tuttle  Syracuse 

Donald  M.  Mawhinney,  Sr Syracuse 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Dean Hardy  L.  Shirley,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.A.F. 

Associate  Dean , Physical  Sciences  and  Research 

Edwin  C.  Jahn,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Dean,  Resource  Management  and  Graduate  Studies 

JHarold  G.  Wilm,  B.S.,  M.F.,  Ph.D. 

(Acting)  Svend  O.  Heiberg,  M.Sc.F.,  M.F. 

Dean  of  Students Raymond  F.  Crossman,  A.B.,  M.A. 

Director  of  Extension  and  Public  Relations  ....Ralph  G.  Under,  B.S. 

Director  of  Ranger  School Lucian  P.  Plumley,  B.S. 

Registrar  Lawrence  J.  Belanger,  B.S.,  M.S. 

Librarian  Martha  Meelig  Pindle,  B.S. 

Business  Manager George  H.  Haines,  B.S. 

fOn  leave 
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FACULTY  EMERITUS 


Harold  C.  Belyea  (1917-1956) , Professor  of  Forest  Management 
B.A.,  University  of  Mount  Allison,  1908;  M.A.,  1911;  B.Sc.F., 
University  of  New  Brunswick,  1911;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1916 

Nelson  C.  Brown  (1912-1917,  1921-1951),  Professor  of  Forest 
Utilization 

A. B.,  Yale  University,  1906;  M.F.,  1908 

Laurie  D.  Cox  (1914-1946),  Professor  of  Landscape  Engineering 

B. S.,  Acadia  University,  1903;  B.S.,  Harvard  University,  1908; 
D.Sc.,  Acadia  University,  1931;  D.C.L.,  New  England  College, 
1950 

Carlyn  C.  Delavan  (1923-1957) , Director  of  Summer  Camp;  Pro- 
fessor of  Forest  Engineering 
A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1914;  M.S.F.,  1915 

James  F.  Dubuar  (1919-1957) , Director  of  Ranger  School;  Professor 
of  Forestry 

A. B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1913;  M.S.F.,  1915 

Carl  C.  Forsaith  (1917-1949),  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 

B. A.,  Dartmouth  College,  1913;  M.A.,  Harvard  University,  1914; 
Ph.D.,  1917 

Clifford  H.  Foster  (1927-1959) , Professor  of  Forestry;  Director  of 
the  Pack  Demonstration  Forest ; Warrensburg 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1921;  M.F.,  1922; 
M.S.S.,  Harvard  University,  1924 

Ray  R.  Hirt  (1921-1959) , Senior  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B.S.,  Hamline  University,  1917;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry,  1924;  Ph.D.,  1928 

Raymond  J.  Hoyle  (1918-1957),  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1917;  M.S.,  Syracuse 
University,  1930 

Joseph  S.  Illick  (1931-1951),  Dean 

A.B.,  Lafayette  College,  1907;  B.F.,  Biltmore  Forest  School,  1911; 
F.E.,  1913;  M.S.,  Juniata  College,  1925;  D.Sc.,  Lafayette  College, 
1927;  LL.D.,  Syracuse  University,  1952 
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Clyde  Leavitt  (1932-1943) , Assistant  Dean 

B.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1901;  M.S.F.,  1904 

Henry  F.  A.  Meier  (1912-1914,  1929-1946),  Professor  of  Forest 
Botany 

B.A.,  Indiana  University,  1912;  M.A.,  1913;  Ph.D.,  Columbia 
University,  1920 

Louis  E.  Wise  (1919-1932),  Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry 
B.A.,  Columbia  University,  1907;  Ph.D.,  1911 


College  Faculty 

The  date  in  parentheses  after  each  name  denotes  the  first  year  of  service, 
two  or  more  dates,  the  term  of  service. 

Hardy  L.  Shirley  (1945) , Professor  of  Forestry,  Dean 

B.A.,  Indiana  University,  1922;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1928; 
D.A.F.,  University  of  Helsinki,  1958 

George  J.  Albrecht  (1946) , Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture; 
Chairman  of  Department 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1930 

Maurice  M.  Alexander  (1949) , Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Zoology 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1940;  M.S.,  University 
of  Connecticut,  1942;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  1950 

Eric  A.  Anderson  (1950) , Professor  of  Wood  Products  Engineering; 
Chairman  of  Department 

B.S.F.,  University  of  Washington,  1932;  Ph.D.,  State  University 
of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1949 

John  W.  Barrett  (1948) , Associate  Professor  of  Silviculture;  Direc- 
tor of  Summer  Camp 

B.S.F.,  University  of  Michigan,  1937;  M.F.,  1948;  Ph.D.,  State 
University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1953 
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Lawrence  J.  Belanger  (1947) , Associate  Professor  of  Accounting; 
Registrar 

B.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1932;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College 
for  Teachers,  Albany,  1941 

Alfred  H.  Bishop  (1942),  Associate  Professor  of  Wood  Products 
Engineering 

New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1925;  B.S.,  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  1929;  M.F.,  1931 

Floyd  E.  Carlson  (1930) , Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Extension 
B.S.F.,  University  of  Washington,  1928;  M.F.,  1930 

Harold  A.  Core  (1946) , Instructor  in  Wood  Technology 

B.S.F.,  West  Virginia  University,  1942;  M.S.,  State  University 
of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1949 

1 Wilfred  A.  Cote,  Jr.  (1950),  Assistant  Professor  of  Wood  Tech- 
nology 

B.S.,  University  of  Maine,  1949;  M.F.,  Duke  University,  1950; 
Ph.D.,  State  University  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, 1958 

Raymond  F.  Crossman  (1942),  Professor  of  English;  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents 

A. B.,  Syracuse  University,  1926;  M.A.,  1931 

Robert  W.  Davidson  (1957),  Instructor  in  Wood  Products  Engi- 
neering 

B. S.,  Montana  State  University,  1948;  M.S.,  State  University 
College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  1956 

James  E.  Davis  (1947) , Professor  of  Forestry 
B.S.,  Cornell  University,  1924;  M.F.,  1926 

Russell  C.  Deckert  (1952),  Associate  Professor  of  Wood  Products 
Engineering 

B.S.F.,  University  of  Georgia,  1938;  M.F.,  Duke  University,  1943 
i On  leave  December  2,  1959-July  31,  1960. 
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Wilford  A.  Dence  (1920) , Professor  of  Forest  Zoology 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1920 

2Carl  H.  de  Zeeuw  (1946),  Associate  Professor  of  Wood  Products 
Engineering 

A. B.,  Michigan  State  College,  1934;  B.S.,  1937;  M.S.,  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New 
York  College  of  Forestry,  1949 

Carmin  P.  Donofrio  (1941),  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Tech- 
nology 

B. S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939 

William  A.  Duerr  (1952) , Professor  of  Forestry  Economics;  Chair- 
man of  Department 

B.S.,  Iowa  State  College,  1934;  M.S.,  University  of  Minnesota, 
1939;  A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1941;  Ph.D.,  1944 

George  F.  Earle  (1952) , Associate  Professor  of  Art 

B.F.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1937;  M.F.A.,  Yale  University,  1946 

John  H.  Engelken  (1959) , Instructor  in  Forestry 
B.S.F.,  ETtah  State  University,  1950 

C.  Eugene  Farnsworth  (1930) , Professor  of  Silviculture ; Acting 
Chairman  of  Department 

B.S.F.,  Iowa  State  College,  1926;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1928; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1945 

Claude  C.  Freeman  (1959) , Instructor  in  Landscape  Architecture 
B.S.,  State  University  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University, 
1959 

Robert  L.  Gilbertson  (1959) , Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 

B.A.,  Montana  State  University,  1949;  M.S.,  University  of  Wash- 
ington, 1951;  Ph.D.,  State  University  College  of  Forestry  at 
Syracuse  University,  1954 


2 On  leave  February  12,  1959-June  12,  1960. 
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Serge  N.  Gorbatsevich  (1956) , Instructor  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Tech- 
nology 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1954; 
M.S.,  1955 

Paul  F.  Graves  (1947) , Professor  of  Forest  Administration;  Chair- 
man of  Department 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  M.F.,  1941; 
Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University,  1950 

William  M.  Harlow  (1928),  Professor  of  Wood  Technology  ( Part 
time ) 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1925;  M.S.,  1926; 
Ph.D.,  1928 

Svend  O.  Heiberg  (1927) , Professor  of  Silviculture ; Acting  Associate 
Dean , Resource  Management  and  Graduate  Studies 
M.Sc.F.,  Royal  Danish  College  of  Agriculture,  1924;  M.F.,  Yale 
University,  1927 

*Jan  Joop  Hermans  (1957) , Professor  of  Cellulose  Chemistry;  Direc- 
tor, Cellulose  Research  Institute 

Chem.  Cand.,  University  of  Leiden,  1930;  Chemistry  drs.,  1934; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Leiden,  1937 

Allen  F.  Horn,  Jr.  (1957) , Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Manage- 
ment 

B.S.,  Michigan  State  University,  1950;  M.S.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  State 
University  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  1957 

Graham  H.  Ireland  (1952),  Instructor  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Tech- 
nology 

Cambridge  University,  1914 

Edwin  C.  Jahn  (1938) , Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry;  Associate 
Dean,  Physical  Sciences  and  Research 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1925;  M.S.,  1926; 
Ph.D.,  McGill  University,  1929 

* Member  of  State  University  of  New  York  Research  Foundation  Staff. 
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Edwin  H.  Ketchledge  (1955) , Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 
B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1949; 
M.S.,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1956 

3Ralph  T.  King  (1937) , Professor  of  Forest  Zoology ; Chairman  of 
Department;  Director , Roosevelt  Wildlife  Forest  Experiment 
Station 

B.S.,  Utah  State  Agricultural  College,  1924;  M.A.,  1925 

Friedrich  U.  Klaehn  (1955),  Assistant  Professor  of  Silviculture 
Diplom-Forstwirt,  University  of  Gottingen,  1949:  Ph.D.,  1950 

J.  Hugo  Kraemer  (1959) , Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  World 
Forestry 

B.S.,  University  of  Idaho,  1934;  M.F.,  Harvard  University,  1935; 
Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1943 

Jack  L.  Krall  (1947) , Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Entomology 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  M.S.,  Iowa  State 
College,  1942;  Ph.D.,  1950 

Richard  W.  Lalor  (1953) , Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany,  1941;  A.M., 
Cornell  University,  1946 

4Charles  C.  Larson  (1950),  Associate  Professor  of  Forestry  Eco- 
nomics 

A. S.,  North  Dakota  State  School  of  Forestry,  1938;  B.S.,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  1940;  M.S.,  University  of  Vermont,  1943; 
Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1952 

Albert  L.  Leaf  (1957),  Assistant  Professor  of  Silviculture 

B. S.F.,  University  of  Washington,  1950;  M.F.,  1952;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1957 

Charles  N.  Lee  (1959) , Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Management 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University, 
1949;  B.C.E.,  Syracuse  University,  1957;  M.C.E.,  1959 

3 On  leave  August  1,  1959-January  31,  1960. 

4 On  leave  June  30,  1959-December  31,  1960. 
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Frank  W.  Lorey  (1954),  Assistant  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper 
Technology;  Pilot  Plant  Group  Leader 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1951; 
M.S.,  1952 

Josiah  L.  Lowe  (1933) , Research  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1927;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Michigan,  1938 

Philip  Luner  (1957) , Assistant  Professor,  Pulp  and  Paper  Research 
B.Sc.,  University  of  Montreal  (Loyola  College),  1947;  Ph.D., 
McGill  University,  1951 

Aubrey  FL  MacAndrews  (1926) , Professor  of  Forest  Entomology; 
Chairman  of  Department 

Truro  Agriculture  College,  1923;  B.S.,  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry,  1925;  M.S.,  1926 

Renata  Marton  (1957) , Assistant  Professor,  Pulp  and  Paper  Re- 
search 

Master  PH.  (Chemistry) , Jagiello  University,  1934;  Ph.D.,  1936; 
Candidate  of  Technical  Sciences,  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, 1956 

Martha  Meelig  Pindle  (1927) , Librarian 
B.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1927 

John  R.  Meyering  (1949) , Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Extension 
B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1949; 
M.S.,  1956 

Howard  C.  Miller  (1950) , Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Entomology 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1941;  Ph.D.,  Cornell 
University,  1951 

John  L.  Morrison  (1946) , Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B.A.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1933;  M.A.,  1935;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  1941 

Junzo  Nakano  (1958) , Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Chem- 
istry 

B.  of  Ag.,  Tokyo  University,  1947;  Ph.D.  of  Ag.,  1958 
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Frederic  W.  O’Neil  (1937) , Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Technol- 
ogy;  Chairman  of  Department 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1933;  M.S.,  1935 

Earl  F.  Patric  (1952),  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology  in  Charge  of 
the  Archer  and  Anna  Huntington  Wildlife  Station 
B.S.,  University  of  Connecticut,  1950;  M.S.,  State  University  of 
New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1952;  Ph.D.,  State  University 
College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  1958 

Richard  E.  Pentoney  (1953) , Associate  Professor  of  Wood  Products 
Engineering 

B.S.,  University  of  California,  1949;  M.S.,  State  University  of 
New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1952;  Ph.D.,  1956 

Richard  W.  Perkins,  Jr.  (1958) , Instructor  in  Wood  Products  En- 
gineering 

A. B.,  Dartmouth  College,  1954;  M.S.,  State  University  College  of 
Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  1959 

Shelley  W.  Potter,  Jr.  (1956) , Instructor  in  Forestry ; Manager, 
Pack  Demonstration  Forest 

New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1947;  B.S.,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 1951 

* Willem  Prins  (1957),  Assistant  Professor,  Cellulose  Research 

Chemistry  Candidate,  University  of  Groningen,  1950,  Chemistry 
drs.,  1954;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Leiden,  1955 

#Bengt  G.  Ranby  (1959) , Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology, 
Director,  Empire  State  Paper  Research  Institute 

B. Sc.,  University  of  Uppsala,  1940;  M.Sc.,  1945;  Filosofie  Lie., 
1950;  Ph.D.,  1952 

John  C.  Sammi  (1929) , Professor  of  Forest  Management 

B.S.,  University  of  California,  1922;  M.F.,  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  1931 

#Kyosti  V.  Sarkanen  (1957) , Assistant  Professor,  Cellulose  Research 
B.Sc.,  Helsinki  University,  Finland,  1947;  M.S.,  State  University 
of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1952;  Ph.D.,  1956 

* Member  of  State  University  of  New  York  Research  Foundation  Staff. 
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Donald  R.  Satterlund  (1958),  Instructor  in  Forest  Influences 
B.S.F.,  University  of  Michigan,  1951;  M.F.,  1955 

5Conrad  Schuerch,  Jr.  (1949),  Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry; 
Chairman  of  Department 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1940;  Ph.D.,  1947 

Bradford  G.  Sears  (1941),  Professor  of  Landscape  Arch. 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  M.S.,  State 
University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1948 

Savel  B.  Silverborg  (1947) , Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Pathology 
B.S.,  University  of  Idaho,  1936;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota, 
1948 

John  B.  Simeone  (1948),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Entomology 
B.S.,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  1942;  M.F.,  Yale  University, 
1948 

Christen  Skaar  (1946-1948,  1949),  Associate  Professor  of  Wood 
Products  Engineering 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943;  M.S.,  State 
University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Yale 
University,  1957 

Gerald  H.  Smith  (1946) , Associate  Professor  of  Wood  Products 
Engineering 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1937;  M.B.A.,  Syracuse 
University,  1956 

Ernest  Sondheimer  (1957),  Associate  Professor  of  Plant  Bio- 
chemistry 

B.Sc.,  City  College  of  New  York,  1946;  Ph.  D.,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, 1952 

Vivian  T.  Stannett  (1952) , Professor  of  Polymer  Chemistry 

B.Sc.,  The  Polytechnic,  London,  England,  1939;  Ph.D.,  Poly- 
technic Institute  of  Brooklyn,  1950 

5 On  leave  September  1,  1959- August  31,  1960. 
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Bruce  T.  Stanton  (1946) , Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Manage- 
ment 

New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1927;  B.S.,  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  1940;  M.F.,  1942 

Le  Roy  C.  Stegeman  (1929) , Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Zoology 
B.S.,  Michigan  State  College,  1928;  M.S.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1929 

Roger  W.  Strauss  (1955) , Instructor  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology 
B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1949; 
M.S.,  1950 

Michael  M.  Szwarc  (1952) , Research  Professor  of  Physical  and 
Polymer  Chemistry;  Director ; Molecular  Biology  Institute 
Ch.E.,  Polytechnika  Warzawska,  1932;  Ph.D.  (Organic  Chem- 
istry) , Hebrew  University,  Jerusalem,  1942;  Ph.D.  (Physical 
Chemistry),  University  of  Manchester,  1947;  D.Sc.  1949 

Roger  C.  Thompson  (1957) , Instructor  in  Forest  Management 
B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1951; 
M.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1952 

Ralph  G.  Unger  (1937),  Professor  of  Forest  Extension;  Chairman 
of  Department 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1930 

Fredrick  A.  Valentine  (1956) , Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 
B.S.,  St.  Cloud  State  Teachers  College,  1949;  M.S.,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1957 

Arthur  T.  Viertel  (1946) , Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape  Arch. 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942;  Ph.D.,  State 
University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1954 

Peter  B.  Volmes  (1956),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Extension; 
Public  Relations  Officer 

A. B.,  Syracuse  University,  1953;  M.S.,  1959 

Robert  J.  Ward  (1959) , Instructor  in  Wood  Products  Engineering 

B. S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1958 
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James  M.  Warwick  (1955) , Instructor  in  Forest  Extension;  Editor 
of  Extension  Publications 

A. B.,  Syracuse  University,  1949 

William  L.  Webb  (1937),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Zoology 

B. S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1935;  M.S.,  1940;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse 
University,  1950 

Fay  Welch  (1932),  Lecturer  in  Forest  Recreation 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1922 

Walter  L.  Welch  (1950) , Assistant  Professor  in  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture 

A. B.,  Syracuse  University,  1946 

Hugh  E.  Wilcox  (1951),  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B. S.,  University  of  California,  1938;  M.S.,  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  1940;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  1950 

Henry  G.  Williams,  Jr.  (1957) , Instructor  in  Landscape  Architec- 
ture 

B.A.,  Utica  College  of  Syracuse  University,  1951;  M.A.,  Syracuse 
University,  1958 

JHarold  G.  Wilm  (1953) , Professor  of  Forest  Influences;  Associate 
Dean,  Resource  Management  and  Graduate  Studies 
B.S.,  Colorado  College,  1929;  M.F.,  Cornell  University,  1930; 
Ph.D.,  1932 

Robert  A.  Zabel  (1947),  Professor  of  Forest  Botany;  Chairman  of 
Department 

B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1938;  M.S.,  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  1941;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York 
College  of  Forestry,  1948 

Joseph  Zaremba  (1958),  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry  Economics 
Research 

B.S.,  University  of  Washington,  1948;  M.S.,  State  University 
College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  1951;  A.M.,  Har- 
vard University,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1958 

f On  leave. 
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RANGER  SCHOOL  FACULTY 


Lucian  P.  Plumley  (1936) , Director;  Professor  of  Forestry 

New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1931;  B.S.,  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry,  1935 

David  G.  Anderson  (1959),  Instructor  in  Forestry 

New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1950;  B.S.,  State  University 
College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  1953;  M.S.,  Univer- 
sity of  Utah,  1958 

Daniel  M.  Castagnozzi  (1956),  Instructor  in  Forestry 

New  York  Ranger  School,  1950;  B.S.F.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1952 

Philip  J.  Haddock  (1929) , Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 
New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1926 

Orrin  L.  Latham  (1930) , Associate  Professor  of  Forestry 

B.S.F.,  Iowa  State  College,  1927;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1932 

RESEARCH  STAFF 

George  R.  Armstrong  (1950) , Research  Associate , Forestry  Eco- 
nomics 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1949; 
M.S.,  1959 

Eero  Avela  (1958) , Postdoctoral  Fellow  ( National  Academy  of 
Sciences ) 

M.Sc.,  Helsinki  University,  1950;  Ph.D.,  1956 

George  Batki  (1957),  Technical  Assistant,  Physical  Sciences 
D.S.S.,  University  of  Pecs,  Hungary,  1935 

gRobert  W.  Bernhardt  (1957) , Research  Assistant,  Forest  Zoology 
B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1955; 
M.S.,  State  University  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University, 
1957 

Anil  K.  Bhattacharyya  (1959) , Research  Assistant,  Forest  Chem- 
istry 

B.Sc.,  Calcutta  University,  1943;  M.Sc.,  1945;  Ph.D.,  State  Uni- 
versity College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  1959 

6 On  leave  September  1,  1959-June  10,  1960. 
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John  H.  Brown  (1956) , Research  Assistant,  Wood  Products  Engi- 
neering 

B.S.,  Michigan  State  University,  1949;  M.S.,  1950 

D.  K.  Ray  Chaudhuri  (1958),  Research  Associate,  Cellulose  Chem- 
istry 

B.Sc.,  Dakka  University,  1948;  M.Sc.,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Calcutta 
University,  1956 

#Suryya  K.  Das  (1959) , Postdoctoral  Fellow,  Forest  Chemistry 
B.Sc.,  Calcutta  University,  1948;  M.Sc.,  1950;  Ph.D.,  1956 

Carlton  W.  Dence  (1951),  Research  Associate,  Pulp  and  Paper 
Technology 

B.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1947;  M.S.,  State  University  of  New 
York  College  of  Forestry,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1959 

* Francis  W.  Evans  (1958) , Postdoctoral  Fellow,  Forest  Chemistry 
B.Sc.,  Queen  Mary  College,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Manchester  University, 
1958 

Roy  C,  Hartenstein  (1959) , Research  Associate,  Forest  Zoology 
B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Buffalo,  1953;  M.S.,  Syracuse 
University,  1957;  Ph.D.,  State  University  College  of  Forestry  at 
Syracuse  University,  1959 

John  J.  Kriz  (1959) , Research  Assistant,  Forest  Zoology 
B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1957;  M.S.,  1959 

George  E.  R.  Lamb  (1957) , Research  Assistant,  Pulp  and  Paper 
Technology 

B.Sc.,  Battersea  Polytechnic  (University  of  London) , 1953 

Rex  Lamb  (1959) , Research  Assistant,  Wood  Products  Engineering 
B.S.,  Ohio  University,  1952 

Robert  T.  Lalonde  (1959) , Research  Associate,  Forest  Chemistry 
B.A.,  St.  John’s  University,  1953;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado, 
1957 

* Member  of  State  University  of  New  York  Research  Foundation  Staff. 
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Morton  H.  Litt  (1958) , Research  Associate , Forest  Chemistry 

B.S.,  City  College  of  New  York,  1947;  M.S.,  Brooklyn  Poly- 
technic Institute,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1956 

* Henry  J.  Marrinan  (1959) , Postdoctoral  Fellow,  Cellulose  Chem- 

istry 

B.Sc.  Manchester  University,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, 1952 

John  A.  Meyer  (1953) , Research  Associate,  Radio-Isotope 
Techniques 

B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1949;  M.S.,  1950;  Ph.D.,  State 
University  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  1958 

7Raymond  A.  Moore  (1954) , Research  Assistant,  Wood  Products 
Engineering 

B.S.F.,  West  Virginia  University,  1951;  M.S.W.T.,  North  Caro- 
lina State  College,  1952 

Samuel  Rothenberg  (1946) , Research  Associate,  Pulp  and  Paper 
Technology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943 

Alfred  Schainfiolz  (1958) , Research  Assistant,  Wood  Products 
Engineering 

B.S.,  State  University  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University, 
1958 

8Neil  J.  Stout  (1947) , Research  Associate,  Forestry  Economics 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942;  M.S.,  State 
University  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  1958 

Chun-Juan  K.  Wang  (1959),  Research  Associate,  Forest  Botany 
B.S.,  Taiwan  University,  1950;  M.S.,  Vassar  College,  1953;  Ph.D., 
State  University  of  Iowa,  1955 

* John  J.  Willard  (1959) , Postdoctoral  Fellow,  Cellulose  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Clarkson  College,  1956;  M.A.,  Princeton  University,  1958; 
Ph.D.,  1959 

7 On  leave  August  16,  1958-December  31,  1959. 

8 On  leave  June  18,  1959-March  31,  1960. 

* Member  of  State  University  of  New  York  Research  Foundation  Staff. 
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Opportunities  in  Forestry 

Forests  occupy  approximately  one-third  of  the  land  area  of  the 
United  States  and  approximately  one-fourth  the  land  area  of  the 
earth.  Managing  this  land  for  wood,  water,  wildlife,  recreation, 
and  the  other  products  and  services  it  can  provide  is  primarily  the 
responsibility  of  foresters.  The  profession  of  forestry  is  a rapidly- 
growing  one,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries.  At 
the  close  of  World  War  II  there  were  approximately  6,000  foresters 
in  the  United  States.  By  1958  this  number  had  increased  to  some 
17,500.  Most  of  these  men  were  engaged  directly  or  indirectly  in 
managing  forest  land;  others  were  concerned  with  harvesting  and 
processing  the  products  of  the  forests. 

Forestry  as  generally  understood  means  the  wise,  continuous  use 
of  our  forests  and  their  products  for  human  benefit.  Two  concepts 
need  particular  emphasis— sustained  use  at  a high  level  of  produc- 
tion, and  multiple  use.  The  wood  that  forests  provide  is  one  of  our 
most  useful  and  important  raw  materials.  Forests  also  stabilize 
soil,  protect  watersheds,  help  prevent  floods,  provide  homes  for 
wildlife,  offer  recreational  and  esthetic  values,  and  produce  forage 
for  livestock.  To  perpetuate  these  products  and  services  requires 
high  technical  performance  by  foresters. 

Forestry  does  not  end  in  the  forest.  Timber  must  be  logged, 
transported,  sawed  into  lumber,  or  made  into  veneer,  paper,  plastics, 
and  other  products.  Secondary  processing  may  involve  seasoning, 
gluing,  preserving,  laminating,  and  finishing  to  produce  useful  arti- 
cles. Such  activities  require  technical  knowledge  and  good  business 
management. 

Colleges  of  forestry  provide  education  leading  to  a Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  in  forestry— a basic  requirement  for  entering  the 
profession.  Specialized  curricula  have  been  developed  to  provide  the 
training  needed  in  the  various  fields  of  forestry.  A number  of  insti- 
tutions—including  the  State  University  College  of  Forestry  at  Syra- 
cuse University— provide  a more  intensive  and  often  specialized 
graduate  training  leading  to  Master’s  and  Doctor’s  degrees.  In  many 
fields,  men  equipped  with  advanced  training  have  a decided  ad- 
vantage in  making  successful  careers. 
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The  salaries  in  forestry  compare  favorably  with  those  in  engi- 
neering and  other  professions  requiring  a similar  degree  of  compe- 
tence. The  beginning  annual  salary  ii\  federal  service  is  $4,210  to 
$4,480.  In  New  York  State  service  the  entrance  salary  for  bachelor 
degree  level  is  $4,600.  After  satisfactory  completion  of  a year’s  trainee- 
ship  the  salary  range  is  $4,988  to  $6,078.  Those  having  a master’s 
degree  or  a year  of  professional  experience  can  be  employed  at  $4,988 
without  serving  the  year  of  traineeship.  In  general,  college  training 
beyond  the  Bachelor  degree  gives  men  in  forestry  and  related  pro- 
fessions an  advantage  in  both  starting  salaries  and  job  performance 
throughout  their  careers. 

A career  in  forestry  offers  many  satisfactions  other  than  money. 
Not  least  is  the  privilege  of  working  with  living  things— trees,  wild- 
life, as  well  as  people.  Most  gratifying  of  all,  forestry  is  important 
work.  Few  professions  offer  a greater  or  a more  stimulating  challenge. 
Herein  lies  the  opportunity  to  relate  one’s  profession  to  the  common 
good  of  all,  to  increase  the  services  of  forests  to  mankind. 

Forestry  and  related  fields  offer  much  variety  in  types  of  work 
and  career  opportunities.  These  include: 


GENERAL  FORESTRY 

Optional  programs:  Biological  Sciences  • Forest  Measure- 
ments • Forest  Land  Management  • Social  Sciences  • 
World  Forestry 

Biological  Sciences:  This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  men  for 
graduate  work  in  Botany  and  Pathology,  Entomology,  and  Zoology 
and  Wildlife  Management  or  combinations  of  these  fields.  There  is 
considerable  course  flexibility  which  permits  the  student  to  prepare 
himself  in  the  biological  phases  of  general  forestry  which  may  appeal 
to  him.  The  program  may  guide  him  toward  a variety  of  career 
opportunities  in  research,  teaching,  Federal  service,  wildlife  manage- 
ment, or  employment  in  industry,  all  in  the  biological  fields.  The 
employment  opportunities  in  these  fields  generally  lie  at  the  master’s 
or  doctorate  level  of  training. 

Forest  Land  Management:  This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  the 
prospective  forester  for  the  more  general,  or  “less  specialized,’’  for- 
estry positions  in  public  or  private  employment.  Such  positions  en- 
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compass  responsibility  for'  planning  and  carrying  out  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  forest  land  areas  for  production  of  wood  and  for 
other  services.  These  include  positions  such  as  district  forester,  wood- 
lands manager,  forest  supervisor,  tree  farm  manager,  unit  forester, 
and  extension  or  technical-assistance  forester.  Consequently,  the  pro- 
gram amplifies  the  major  lines  of  upper-class  course  work  in  the 
General  Forestry  core  curriculum,  and  emphasizes  their  relationships 
to  the  purposes  and  alternatives  of  the  forest  land  owner.  This  pro- 
gram may  also  provide  a foundation  for  more  intensive  training  in  a 
specialized  field,  either  in  graduate  study  or  on  the  job. 

Forest  Measurements:  This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  men  for 
positions  in  resource  development  and  management,  where  both 
planning  and  accomplishment  depend  upon  knowledge  of  engineer- 
ing, inventorying,  mapping,  and  analysis  of  data.  The  program  pre- 
pares students  for  positions  in  aerial  photogrammetry,  surveying  and 
mapping,  road  location  and  construction,  logging  engineering,  inven- 
tories and  valuation,  growth  and  yield  determination,  volume  meas- 
urement, and  physical  construction,  as  these  activities  are  used  in 
industrial,  public  and  consulting  forestry  work. 

Social  Sciences:  The  program  in  social  sciences  is  for  the  student 
who  wants  to  supplement  his  technical  forestry  knowledge  with  a 
broader  understanding  of  the  social  environment  in  which  forest 
resources  are  developed  and  used.  The  program  is  designed  to  help 
orient  the  forester  to  a world  in  which  not  only  the  goals  but  also 
the  major  obstacles  are  created  by  people,  and  in  which  political, 
economic,  and  business  institutions  greatly  determine  our  daily  lives. 

The  program  may  be  taken  by  prospective  research  workers, 
teachers,  or  general  practitioners,  in  preparation  for  graduate  study 
in  forest  economics,  business,  or  related  fields.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  arranged  to  serve  as  a terminal  undergraduate  program. 

World  Forestry:  This  program  is  designed  especially  for  students 
who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  a career  in  world  forestry.  Such 
a career  would  include  employment  with  national  and  international 
agencies  such  as  the  U.  S.  International  Cooperation  Administration 
and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
or  with  philanthropic  and  business  organizations  whose  activities  in- 
clude the  development  and  use  of  forest  resources  and  forest  lands, 
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particularly  in  the  industrially-underdeveloped  regions  of  Latin 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  instruction  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences  as  compared  to  further  specialization 
in  the  major  lines  of  technical  course  work  in  the  General  Forestry 
major  curriculum. 

Students  who  elect  this  program  with  a view  toward  future 
employment  in  foreign  forestry  should  plan  to  continue  their  studies 
in  World  Forestry  at  the  graduate  level  at  least  through  the  Master’s 
degree. 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

Landscape  architecture  has  expanded  in  the  post-war  years  to 
meet  a new  demand  for  more  efficient  and  attractive  outdoor  environ- 
ments in  town  and  city  scapes  as  well  as  an  increased  demand  for 
recreational  areas  in  rural  and  forest  lands.  Site  planning,  often  on 
large  campus-like  tracts,  is  a current  new  trend  of  industrial,  com- 
mercial and  public  building  location.  Highway  and  parkway  plan- 
ning have  a new  requirement  of  beauty  as  well  as  efficiency.  The 
long-existing  need  for  well-planned  and  attractive  recreational  areas 
for  both  passive  and  active  use  has  greatly  increased  with  the  growth 
of  urbanism. 

A knowledge  of  forestry  is  valuable  for  a thorough  understand- 
ing of  modern  man’s  appreciation  and  need  for  naturalistic  land- 
scape forms  in  his  city  and  rural  landscapes.  The  forest  is  our  richest 
environmental  display  of  beautiful  natural  order.  The  study  of 
forestry  is  basic  to  knowledge  of  woody  plant  materials,  their  insect 
pests  and  diseases,  as  well  as  other  problems  of  land  and  resource  use. 

The  departmental  training  emphasizes  graphics,  design,  con- 
struction, plant  materials,  land  administration  and  planning.  The 
curriculum  is  accredited  by  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Ar- 
chitects. 

Graduates  are  employed  as  landscape  architects,  city  and  re- 
gional planners,  site  and  recreational  planners,  and  in  other  related 
fields.  Opportunities  exist  in  many  governmental  agencies,  particu- 
larly the  National  Park  Service  and  the  United  States  Forest  Service; 
in  state,  county  and  city  park,  highway,  and  planning  departments; 
and  in  private  architectural,  engineering,  and  landscape  architectural 
offices. 
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WOOD  PRODUCTS  ENGINEERING 


Wood  Products  Engineering  includes  the  processing  and  sale 
of  forest  products.  It  begins  with  the  sawing  of  logs  and  includes 
their  conversion  into  consumer  products,  whether  this  be  rough 
lumber,  finished  homes,  or  furniture.  Technical  knowledge  is  re- 
quired to  say,  season,  and  remanufacture  lumber,  to  cut  veneer,  and 
to  fabricate  finished  articles  of  commerce  from  the  raw  materials 
supplied  by  the  forest. 

Knowledge  of  business  methods  also  is  needed  if  these  opera- 
tions are  to  be  economical  and  profitable. 

The  structure  and  properties  of  wood  are  closely  related  to  the 
problems  of  the  wood-using  and  producing  industries.  Wood  is  a 
highly  complex  and  variable  material  suitable  for  a wide  range  of 
chemical  and  physical  uses.  Graduates  have  a detailed  knowledge  of 
wood  superimposed  on  a background  of  chemistry,  physics  and  en- 
gineering. 

Graduates  may  find  employment  in  sawmilling,  wood-processing 
and  related  industries  in  both  products  and  research.  After  gaining 
practical  experience  they  are  able  to  enter  business  for  themselves. 
Many  graduates  find  opportunities  in  merchandising  and  selling 
lumber  and  products  of  wood-processing  plants.  They  may  become 
research  and  production  specialists  who  determine  new  uses  and 
methods  whereby  wood  can  better  serve  mankind. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  the  fifth  largest  industry  in  the 
country.  The  continued  expansion  of  the  industry  requires  a con- 
tinuing supply  of  highly  skilled  and  specialized  personnel  for  the 
many  complicated  operations  and  the  difficult  management  prob- 
lems inherent  in  such  a large  industry.  Prior  to  the  manufacture  of 
pulps,  it  is  necessary  to  purchase  pulpwood,  debark  it,  and  generally 
reduce  it  to  chips.  The  chips  are  made  into  pulps  which  may  be 
blended  with  resins,  latices  and  plastics  or  treated  with  various  other 
materials  and  then  manufactured  into  a wide  variety  of  the  many 
new  paper  products  which  are  being  developed  yearly  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  of  our  society.  The  large  investments  represented 
by  the  many  established  pulp  and  paper  mills  throughout  the  coun- 
try reflect  the  stability  of  the  industry.  Qualified  men  enter  this 
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industry  as  control  chemists,  research  chemists,  technical  assistants, 
and  service  representatives. 

Undergraduate  training  in  the  department  is  essentially  chemi- 
cal engineering  with  special  emphasis  on  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  pulping  and  papermaking  processes.  In  addition,  stu- 
dents receive  training  in  chemistry,  cellulose  chemistry,  pulping, 
bleaching,  and  papermaking  techniques  and  the  practical  application 
of  these  principles  and  techniques  in  the  laboratory  of  the  depart- 
ment. An  appreciable  amount  of  actual  mill  experience  is  obtained 
from  summer  vacation  work  in  pulp  and  paper  mills. 

The  natural  and  synthetic  polymers  form  the  base  of  a great 
complex  of  modern  industries  which  produce  plastic  articles,  rubber 
materials,  films,  fibers,  coatings,  resins  and  adhesives.  Wood  is  an 
important  source  of  natural  polymers,  especially  cellulose.  Further- 
more, there  is  increasing  use  of  synthetic  polymers  combined  with 
wood  and  paper  products.  The  expanding  activities  in  these  fields 
are  creating  demands  for  men  with  a basic  grounding  in  chemistry 
and  the  physical  sciences,  together  with  knowledge  of  the  technology 
of  plastics  and  of  forest  products. 

WOOD  CHEMISTRY 

There  are  a host  of  substantial  industries  which  require  chemists 
in  important  aspects  of  their  operations  and  which  are  best  served 
by  chemists  who  not  only  are  trained  in  mathematics,  physics,  and 
chemistry  but  also  have  specialized  in  some  of  the  following  subjects: 
the  chemistry  of  natural  and  synthetic  polymers  (plastics,  films, 
fibers) , botany,  plant  biochemistry,  the  anatomy  of  higher  plants, 
and  the  physics  of  wood.  The  demand  for  such  training  comes  from 
the  chemical  forest  products  industries  that  make  rayon,  acetate, 
cellophane,  films  and  lacquers;  from  industries  combining  chemical 
products  (finishes,  adhesives,  preservatives,  laminating  and  molding 
resins)  with  wood  or  paper;  and  from  industries  supplying  chemicals 
such  as  plant  growth  regulators,  herbicides  and  fungicides  for  use 
in  forestry  and  agriculture.  This  program  trains  chemists  specialized 
in  the  above  areas  and  also  constitutes  a complete  preparation  for 
graduate  chemical  training  for  superior  students  especially  interested 
in  research. 
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The  College  Objectives 

The  College,  as  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  has  the  funda- 
mental objective  of  preparing  its  students  to  become  responsible, 
thoughtful  citizens  and  leaders  in  society.  It  seeks  to  instill  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  democracy,  appreciation  of  the  cultural 
heritage  of  modern  civilization,  intellectual  awareness  and  honesty, 
and  habits  of  critical  analysis  and  constructive  thinking. 

The  College  is  dedicated  to  education  in  professional  forestry 
accepting  this  expression  in  its  broadest  meaning:  Forestry  is  the 
planned  development  and  use  of  forests  for  human  benefit.  This  in- 
volves the  management  of  forest  lands  for  the  many  products  and 
services  the  lands  can  permanently  supply,  and  the  use  of  forest 
products  and  services  by  mankind. 

To  reach  its  objectives  the  College  searches  widely  for  facts, 
organizes  them,  and  communicates  them  in  the  classroom,  laboratory, 
and  field,  by  demonstration,  speech,  print,  and  many  visual  aids,  so 
that  forests  and  forest  products  will  be  used  wisely  for  human  benefit. 

In  these  activities  the  College  functions  as  a prime  source  of 
three  services: 

1.  Professional  and  sub-professional  education— training  profes- 
sional men  skilled  in  the  science,  technology,  and  art  of  forestry,  and 
training  semi-professional  men  in  practical  forestry  vocations. 

2.  Research— seeking  new  facts  and  principles,  and  developing 
methods  for  improved  use  of  forests  and  forest  products. 

3.  Public  education— gathering  and  disseminating  information 
on  forestry  and  forest  products,  and  counseling  individuals,  groups, 
and  industries  on  using  the  forest  and  its  products  properly  and 
effectively. 

Academic  education  strongly  tied  to  the  practical  is  provided 
by  the  College  at  Syracuse,  where  professional  training  is  given,  and 
at  the  Ranger  School  at  Wanakena,  where  sub-professional  training 
is  given.  In  providing  these  educational  services,  the  College  func- 
tions as  collateral  heir  to  the  oldest  tradition  in  American  profes- 
sional forestry  education,  for  New  York  State  established  such 
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education  in  1898.  This  first  professional  curriculum  was  established 
at  Cornell  University  in  a state  operation  that  lasted  five  years. 
Under  this  initial  program  New  York  State  granted  America’s  first 
professional  forestry  degree  in  1900. 

In  1911  the  Legislature  established  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  and  classes  began  the  same  year. 
The  charter  of  the  new  College  called  for  forestry  education  and 
research  “in  the  field  and  forest,  classroom  and  laboratory,  in  indus- 
trial and  commercial  plants.”  The  concept  expressed  in  the  charter, 
one  of  the  broadest  ever  granted  a college  of  forestry,  has  pervaded 
the  College’s  programs  throughout  its  history. 


PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  College  provides  technical  instruction  for  professional  work 
in  five  four-year  curriculums,  some  of  which  contain  optional  pro- 
grams. Each  curriculum  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

Graduate  study  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science,  Master  of  For- 
estry, and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  has  a history  as  old  as  the 
College  itself.  The  first  advanced  degree  was  awarded  in  1913.  Since 
then  graduate  enrollment  has  increased  almost  continuously  and  has 
averaged  over  100  students  in  recent  years.  Graduate  students  choose 
among  many  fields  of  forestry  and  forest  products  for  their  work 
toward  a degree.  Each  year  the  College  awards  a number  of  scholar- 
ships, fellowships,  and  assistantships1  to  candidates  for  Master’s  and 
Doctor’s  degrees.  The  College  attracts  graduate  students  from  all 
over  the  world.  In  addition  to  fifty-eight  New  York  State  students 
and  twenty-seven  from  other  states,  the  1957-58  enrollment  included 
thirty-five  from  foreign  countries:  Burma,  Canada,  China,  Finland, 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  India,  Indonesia,  Israel,  Japan,  Pakistan, 
Philippine  Islands,  and  Portugal. 


SUB-PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  College  began  training  men  for  sub-professional  forestry 
work  in  1912.  It  has  continued  this  academic  service  ever  since  at  a 
division  known  as  the  Ranger  School,  at  Wanakena  on  Cranberry 
Lake  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains.  The  Ranger  School  and  its 
forest  are  described  on  pages  38  and  39. 
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RESEARCH 


Research  is  a scholarly  activity  of  major  importance  at  the  Col- 
lege. The  annual  budget  for  scientific  investigation  in  forestry  and 
underlying  disciplines  in  the  biological  and  physical  sciences  and 
related  subjects  approximates  $750,000,  provided  by  the  State  of  New 
York  and  by  various  sponsors,  including  government  agencies,  indus- 
try and  research  foundations.  The  research  budget  of  the  College  and 
the  grants  from  sponsors  provide  a strong  base  for  the  education 
program  of  the  College,  especially  at  the  graduate  and  post-doctoral 
levels.  These  research  funds  also  make  it  possible  for  the  members 
of  the  faculty  to  expand  their  scholarly  research  pursuits. 

Of  special  significance  are  two  continuing  group-supported  pro- 
grams, which  are  partnerships  between  industry  and  the  College.  The 
first  began  in  1945  and  is  concerned  with  the  chemistry  and  tech- 
nology of  pulping  wood  and  of  papermaking.  It  is  supported  by  a 
large  group  of  pulp  and  paper  companies  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  five  European  countries,  which  are  members  of  the 
Empire  State  Paper  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  a non-profit  organiza- 
tion, founded  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  research  in  pulp  and 
paper  technology  at  the  College.  The  second  program,  beginning 
February  1,  1957,  is  for  the  purpose  of  basic  research  in  fundamentals 
relating  to  cellulose.  This  has  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Cellulose 
Research  Institute  which  is  supported  by  companies  manufacturing 
cellulose  products  or  chemical  cellulose. 

An  Institute  of  Molecular  Biology  was  formed  in  1958  to  con- 
duct research  into  biophysics  and  biochemistry  as  they  bear  on  genet- 
ics, plant  growth  and  behavior. 

Sponsored  research  at  the  College  is  administered  through  the 
Research  Foundation  of  State  University  of  New  York,  a private 
corporation,  independently  chartered  by  the  Board  of  Regents.  It 
functions  to  encourage  and  administer  independent  financing  of 
research  by  State  University  personnel  and  with  State  University 
facilities. 


PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

From  its  origin  the  College  has  served  the  public  directly 
through  the  Department  of  Forest  Extension,  of  which  all  the  faculty 
and  research  staff  are  ex-officio  members.  The  Extension  Department 
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issues  technical  and  semi-technical  bulletins  on  the  results  of  research 
and  applications  in  various  fields  of  forestry.  These  publications  are 
described  in  a list  sent  free  on  request. 

Short  courses  are  annually  offered  business  and  industry  men 
seeking  knowledge  and  techniques  useful  in  their  work.  These 
courses  are  intensive  sessions  covering  such  subjects  as  kiln  drying  of 
wood,  electronic  gluing,  and  hardwood  lumber  grading.  Similar 
topics  occupy  the  conferences  and  professional  meetings  to  which 
the  College  is  frequent  host. 

Radio  and  television  programs,  lectures,  exhibits,  and  personal 
instruction  and  correspondence  are  also  parts  of  a correlated  pro- 
gram of  interpreting  forestry  principles,  methods,  and  results  to  the 
public  by  a year-round  program. 

The  Department  of  Forest  Extension  gives  counsel,  on  request, 
to  institutions,  industries,  organizations,  municipalities,  and  individ- 
ual citizens— to  forest  operators,  for  example,  on  problems  of  refor- 
estation and  management  of  forest  land;  or  to  manufacturers  beset 
with  difficulties  of  supply  or  processing  in  converting  wood  to  prod- 
ucts. 

Requests  for  service  in  public  education  and  information  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Department  of  Forest  Extension,  State  University 
College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse  10,  New  York. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Contributions  by  faculty  and  graduate  students  to  the  literature 
of  their  profession  cover  almost  every  field  of  forestry  and  allied  sub- 
jects. Publications  by  the  College  include  popular  pamphlets  and 
bulletins,  non-technical  bulletins,  technical  publications,  Roosevelt 
Wildlife  Bulletins  and  Annals,  and  many  articles  and  notes.  In  addi- 
tion, faculty  members  have  written  a number  of  textbooks,  articles 
for  technical  journals,  and  other  scholarly  works. 
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The  College  Establishment 

LOCATION  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

The  College  of  Forestry  is  a College  of  the  State  University  of 
New  York,  the  central  administrative  offices  of  which  are  in  Albany. 
The  campus  of  the  College  of  Forestry  adjoins  that  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity on  one  of  the  hills  which  surround  and  overlook  the  main 
part  of  Syracuse.  The  city,  near  the  geographical  center  of  New 
York  State,  is  the  core  of  an  urban  and  industrial  region  of  395,000 
population.  Numerous  manufacturing  firms  apply  modern  technol- 
ogy in  electrical,  chemical,  mechanical,  metallurgical,  and  biological 
fields.  Major  north-south  and  east-west  highways  intersect  at  Syra- 
cuse, and  it  is  a major  schedule  stop  of  two  railroads,  three  airlines, 
and  an  inter-city  bus  system. 

Another  unit  of  the  State  University,  the  Upstate  Medical  Cen- 
ter, is  located  in  Syracuse. 

Both  the  City  of  Syracuse  and  Syracuse  University  offer  varied 
cultural  experience  and  recreational  opportunities.  Use  of  these  re- 
sources is  encouraged  by  the  College  academic  and  administrative 
staff.  Exhibitions  of  painting  and  sculpture  at  Syracuse  University 
by  students  and  faculty  members,  recitals  by  student  and  faculty 
vocalists  and  instrumentalists,  and  concerts  by  the  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity Symphony  and  Chorus  draw  attendance  from  a wide  region. 
The  unusual  Opera  Workshop  has  gained  attention  by  its  presenta- 
tion of  new  and  American  works.  Recent  and  classic  plays,  directed 
by  one  of  the  most  eminent  leaders  of  the  American  tributary  theater, 
are  given  with  professional  finish  in  the  University’s  playhouse. 

An  annual  series  of  lectures  in  the  humanities,  and  forums  and 
addresses  by  political  and  social  scientists  of  the  Maxwell  Graduate 
School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs  are  among  the  special  in- 
tellectual attractions  of  the  Syracuse  University  campus  year. 

Holden  Observatory,  a museum  of  natural  science,  and  a music 
library  listening-room  contribute  further  to  the  variety  of  leisure- 
time social  affairs  that  draw  in  all  persons  on  campus. 

One  of  the  city’s  chief  cultural  assets  is  the  Syracuse  Museum  of 
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Fine  Arts,  a small  but  good  art  center  with  a fine  philosophy  of  com- 
munity service  and  participation.  Its  annual  ceramics  competition 
and  exhibition  are  outstanding  among  events  of  their  kind  in  the 
United  States. 

Recreation  opportunities  are  varied  because  of  the  central  New 
York  climate  and  geography.  General  facilities  for  winter  and  sum- 
mer sports  in  the  city  and  nearby  are  enjoyed  by  residents  and  stu- 
dents. The  City  of  Syracuse  and  Onondaga  County  have  extensive 
park  systems.  Green  Lakes  State  Park  is  eight  miles  from  the  campus. 
The  eastern  entrance  to  the  Finger  Lakes  region  is  18  miles  away, 
the  Thousand  Islands  90  miles,  and  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill 
Mountain  Parks  within  150  miles. 


COLLEGE  CAMPUS 

Bray  Hall,  Louis  Marshall  Memorial  Hall  and  Hugh  P.  Baker 
Laboratory  are  the  principal  buildings.  Baker  Laboratory,  which 
was  opened  for  college  use  in  1957,  is  furnished  with  the  latest  equip- 
ment and  instruments  for  research  on  wood  and  wood  products. 

Among  the  other  campus  buildings  are  the  pulp  and  paper 
laboratory,  and  a combined  greenhouse  and  forest  insectary. 

The  pulp  and  paper  laboratory  includes  a full-sized  commercial 
type  paper  mill  with  accessory  equipment.  The  woodworking  shop 
in  Baker  Laboratory  is  large  in  size  and  supplemented  by  a plywood 
laboratory  with  extensive  electronic  and  gluing  equipment.  The 
greenhouse  and  forest  insectary  is  used  for  instruction  and  research, 
and  for  producing  plant  and  insect  material  for  classroom  and 
laboratory. 


Cellulose  Research  Institute 
Jan  J.  Hermans,  Director 

The  Cellulose  Research  Institute  is  financially  supported  by  a 
group  of  cellulose  companies  and  the  College  and,  thus,  represents 
a partnership  between  the  industry  and  the  academic  worlds.  Mem- 
bership and  sponsorship  of  the  Institute  is  open  to  all  companies 
producing  chemical  (dissolving)  pulps,  companies  that  use  such 
pulps  for  the  manufacture  of  cellulose  products,  such  as  rayon. 
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films,  lacquers,  plastics,  etc.,  and  all  companies  interested  in  cellu- 
lose research. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Cellulose  Research  Institute  is 
to  provide  a central  source  of  fundamental  knowledge,  serving  as  a 
basis  for  industrial  development  and  growth.  The  program  of  the 
Institute  will  be  basic  research  in  fundamentals  relating  to  cellulose. 
The  Institute  also  promotes  conferences  for  the  exchange  of  ideas 
and  presentation  of  new  outlooks  on  cellulose.  These  conferences 
are  open  to  the  scientists  of  the  world. 

The  Cellulose  Research  Institute  also  serves  as  a source  of  re- 
search personnel  interested  in  cellulose  chemistry  and  related  fields. 
Advanced  degree  candidates  are  directed  by  members  of  the  Institute 
staff.  The  Institute  is  affiliated  with  the  Department  of  Forest  Chem- 
istry and  contributes  to  the  graduate  education  and  research  pro- 
gram of  this  Department. 

Empire  State  Paper  Research  Institute 
Bengt  G.  Ranby,  Director 

The  Empire  State  Paper  Research  Institute  (ESPRI)  is  a re- 
search organization  jointly  financed  by  the  College  of  Forestry  and 
the  Empire  State  Paper  Research  Associates,  Inc.  (ESPRA) . The 
latter  group,  ESPRA,  is  a non-profit  association  whose  membership 
is  comprised  of  pulp  and  paper  companies  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Italy,  France,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Finland,  Sweden,  and 
South  Africa.  ESPRA  was  incorporated  in  1946  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  research  on  the  improvement  of  pulp  and  paper  prod- 
ucts at  the  College  of  Forestry.  Since  that  time,  the  main  efforts  of 
the  College’s  ESPRA  Research  Group  (officially  designated  the 
Empire  State  Paper  Research  Institute  by  action  of  the  College  Board 
of  Trustees,  November,  1958)  have  been  concerned  with  improved 
pulps  from  hardwoods.  Hardwoods  are  in  large  and  increasing  sup- 
ply, whereas  there  is  a shortage  of  coniferous  fiber  in  the  northeast 
and  many  other  areas.  A new  hardwood  pulping  process,  the  chemi- 
groundwood  process,  was  developed  and  is  in  commercial  operation 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

The  present  research  objective  of  the  Empire  State  Paper  Re- 
search Institute  is  to  provide  basic  information  which  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  can  use  to  improve  its  raw  material  base,  produce 
better  quality  fiber  in  higher  yields  and  make  improved  paper  prod- 
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ucts.  The  personnel  of  ESPRI  numbers  10,  of  whom  six  are  profes- 
sional men  and  women.  ESPRI  is  affiliated  with  the  Department  of 
Pulp  and  Paper  Technology,  and  contributes  to  the  educational  and 
research  program  of  the  Department  through  the  direction  of  ad- 
vanced degree  candidates  by  members  of  the  Institute  staff. 


Molecular  Biology  Institute 
M.  M.  Szwarc,  Director 

The  Molecular  Biology  Institute  was  established  by  the  College 
Board  of  Trustees,  October  1,  1958.  The  purpose  of  the  Institute  is 
to  develop  a research  program  in  the  molecular  chemistry  under- 
lying biology.  This  includes  the  biophysical  chemistry  of  living 
processes  in  the  plant  and  the  mechanisms  of  the  formation  of  bio- 
logical materials.  Molecular  biology  research  will  help  in  providing 
a basis  for  a better  understanding  of  the  physiological  processes  of 
the  living  tree,  nutrition  problems,  problems  of  disease  and  prob- 
lems relating  to  tree  improvement  and  growth. 

The  Molecular  Biology  Institute  is  affiliated  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forest  Chemistry.  It  contributes  to  the  educational  and  re- 
search program  of  the  Department  through  the  direction  of  advanced 
degree  candidates. 


Roosevelt  Wildlife  Forest  Experiment  Station,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Ralph  T.  King,  Director 

This  Station  was  established  by  law  May  10,  1919,  to  conduct 
forest  wildlife  research  and  to  maintain  a library  of  wildlife  litera- 
ture. Its  offices,  laboratories,  and  library  are  in  Marshall  Memorial 
Hall.  The  Station  staff  consists  of  a director  and  faculty  members 
of  the  Department  of  Forest  Zoology. 

The  results  of  research  conducted  by  the  staff  are  available 
either  in  the  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Bulletins  and  Annals  or  in  reprints 
of  papers  published  in  technical  journals.  All  of  these  are  listed  in 
the  College  “List  of  Publications/'  The  library  contains  some  20,000 
publications  dealing  with  wildlife  and  allied  subjects  and  receives 
regularly  about  200  periodical  publications  in  these  fields. 

Initially  research  was  conducted  throughout  the  State  on  various 
aspects  of  wildlife  in  both  aquatic  and  terrestrial  habitats.  Currently 
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most  of  the  research  is  conducted  on  College-owned  properties,  par- 
ticularly the  Tully  Forest  near  Syracuse  and  the  Huntington  Forest 
at  Newcomb,  New  York. 


LIBRARY  SERVICE 

The  College  library,  named  in  memory  of  the  late  Dean  Frank- 
lin F.  Moon,  contains  more  than  88,000  cataloged  items.  The  College 
collection  of  forestry  literature  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 
Equipment  includes  a microfilm  reader  and  microcard  reader. 

Two  card  catalogs  are  maintained:  one  for  books  and  pamphlets, 
the  other  a subject  index  to  periodicals.  The  College  library  has  its 
own1  extremely  specific  subject-heading  index  to  the  catalogs.  The 
Yale  Scheme  of  classification  for  forestry  is  used. 

Other  facilities  for  locating  references  are  Agricultural  Index , 
Applied  Science  and  Technology  Index,  Bibliography  of  Agricul- 
ture, Bibliography  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Reports , Biological 
Abstracts,  Chemical  Abstracts,  Forestry  Abstracts  and  many  special 
subject  guides  and  indices. 

The  library  includes  on  its  staff  three  full-time  professional  li- 
brarians and  one  full-time  typist.  The  College  Librarian  instructs 
students  in  the  use  of  the  resources  of  libraries. 

Also  in  Marshall  Memorial,  a special  library  on  forest  zoology 
is  maintained  by  the  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Experiment  Station. 

Students  of  forestry  also  have  privileges  of  the  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity Library  and  its  branches. 


COLLEGE  PROPERTIES 

The  Archer  and  Anna  Huntington  Wildlife  Forest  Station 
Earl  F.  Patric,  Assistant  Professor  in  Charge 

The  Archer  and  Anna  Huntington  Wildlife  Forest  Station  is  a 
15,000-acre  tract  of  forest  land  in  the  Central  Adirondacks  near  the 
village  of  Newcomb.  This  property  was  presented  by  the  late  Archer 
Milton  Huntington  and  his  wife,  Anna  Hyatt  Huntington,  in  allot- 
ments in  1932  and  1938.  The  deed  of  gift  contains  the  covenant  that 
the  property  shall  be  used  for  “investigation,  experiment,  and  re- 
search in  relation  to  the  habits,  life-histories,  methods  of  propaga- 
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tion,  and  management  of  fish,  birds,  game,  food  and  fur-bearing 
animals,  and  as  a forest  of  wildlife.” 

Most  of  this  tract  is  covered  with  a natural  forest  which  includes 
many  undisturbed  old-growth  stands  of  timber.  There  is  a great 
variety  of  forest  conditions  due  to  the  rugged  topography,  differ- 
ences in  soil,  and  the  history  of  the  area.  Five  large  lakes  and  several 
smaller  bodies  of  water  are  contained  within  the  Forest  boundaries. 

An  integrated  plan  of  forest  and  wildlife  management  is  in  ef- 
fect on  the  property  under  the  supervision  of  a staff  of  four  resident 
forest  biologists.  This  plan  includes  use  of  the  area  for  research,  man- 
agement and  education.  The  research  work  deals  chiefly  with  basic 
studies  on  forest  wildlife  and  studies  on  the  effects  of  silviculture  and 
timber  management  on  animal  populations  and  animal  habitats. 
Integrated  forest  and  wildlife  management  work  is  being  conducted 
on  portions  of  the  tract.  The  Forest  is  also  used  for  undergraduate 
instruction,  graduate  training,  and  as  a public  information  center. 

Pack  Demonstration  Forest,  Warrensburg,  New  York 
Shelley  W.  Potter,  Jr.,  Manager 

In  1927,  the  Charles  Lathrop  Pack  Forestry  Trust  presented  this 
forest  for  College  of  Forestry  use.  The  present  size  is  2,21 1 acres.  This 
second  Pack  gift  is  in  the  Lake  George  region,  about  three  miles 
north  of  Warrensburg  on  the  main  New  York-Montreal  highway. 

Pack  Forest  serves  as  a field  laboratory  for  the  study  of  silvicul- 
ture and  various  problems  of  forestry  economics,  botany  and  utiliza- 
tion. Several  research  problems  are  under  way,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  the  growing  and  utilization  of  white  pine.  The  forest 
is  equipped  with  two  sawmills  and  several  permanent  buildings  in- 
cluding two  study  and  dormitory  buildings  accommodating  80 
students.  Junior  students  in  general  forestry  spend  the  month  of  May 
here  studying  silviculture  and  use  the  property  as  a base  for  trips  to 
various  forests  in  New  England  and  New  York. 

Summer  Camp,  Pack  Experimental  Forest 
John  W.  Barrett,  Director 

In  1923  Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  a lumberman-philanthropist, 
presented  964  acres  on  Cranberry  Lake  for  use  by  the  College  of 
Forestry.  Accessible  only  by  water,  this  land  is  the  site  of  a permanent 
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camp  where  students  in  the  General  Forestry  Curriculum  get  prac- 
tical training  in  field  methods  for  ten  weeks  following  the  freshman 
year.  State  lands  included  within  the  Adirondack  Park  adjoin  the 
Pack  Experimental  Forest  and  increase  the  available  field  demon- 
stration area. 

Summer  Camp  buildings  at  Cranberry  Lake  include  12  cabins 
for  eight  to  ten  students  apiece,  a faculty  residence,  administration 
building,  dining  hall,  recreation  building,  and  four  instruction 
cabins. 


Syracuse  Forest  Experiment  Station,  Syracuse,  New  York 

This  experimental  station,  with  an  area  of  ninety  acres,  is  lo- 
cated at  the  southern  edge  of  the  City  of  Syracuse,  about  four  miles 
from  the  College  of  Forestry  campus.  Here,  facilities  are  provided 
for  graduate  and  undergraduate  instruction,  research,  and  demon- 
strations by  the  botany,  entomology,  silviculture,  zoology  and  other 
departments  of  the  College.  A forest  tree  nursery,  a small  forest 
arboretum  and  a series  of  experimental  plots  of  planted  trees  occupy 
the  land,  except  for  thirty  acres  on  which  natural  woodland  is  main- 
tained. 

Tully  Forest,  Tully,  New  York 

The  Tully  Forest,  acquired  in  1948,  is  in  Cortland  County,  two 
miles  south  of  the  village  of  Tully,  twenty-one  miles  from  the 
campus  at  Syracuse.  The  present  area  of  this  forest  is  2,644  acres. 
Additional  tracts  are  being  acquired  and  an  interior  road  has  been 
built  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  this  property  as  a laboratory  for 
student  instruction,  research,  and  public  demonstration.  More  than 
half  of  the  area  is  stocked  with  vigorous  forest  tree  plantations.  Na- 
tural woodlands,  chiefly  northern  hardwoods,  cover  500  acres.  A pro- 
fessional forester  is  in  charge. 

FIELD  OFFICE  AT  SARANAC  LAKE 

James  E.  Davis,  Professor  of  Forestry , in  charge 

The  College  Field  Office,  located  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Saranac 
Lake,  New  York,  was  established  July  1,  1956.  It  brings  the  services 
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of  the  College  directly  to  people  of  the  major  forested  region  of  the 
State.  The  free  advisory  services  of  an  experienced  professional 
forester  are  available.  His  work  is  supported  by  the  total  resources  of 
the  College  itself.  Aid  is  furnished  in  forest  land  management  and 
problems  associated  with  the  use  of  forest  products. 

The  forest  is  the  basic  resource  of  the  Adirondack  region.  It 
supports  the  resort  business  and  the  industries  engaged  in  primary 
processing  of  forest  products.  This  district  office  of  the  College  helps 
individuals,  groups,  and  organizations  to  plan  for  the  development 
of  these  basic  forest  resources  of  the  Adirondack  region.  It  is  in- 
tended to  supplement  other  activities  in  the  region  aimed  toward 
achieving  a measure  of  economic  stability  for  the  area. 


RANGER  SCHOOL 

Lucian  P.  Plumley,  Director 

State  University  College  of  Forestry  offers  sub-professional  for- 
estry training  in  a geographically  separate  department  known  as  the 
Ranger  School.  The  School  is  on  the  West  Inlet  Flow  of  Cranberry 
Lake  at  Wanakena  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains. 

Opened  in  1912,  a year  after  the  College  was  established,  the 
Ranger  School  is  the  oldest  educational  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  and  is  one  of  three  offering  comparable  training  in  the 
United  States.  It  offers  a 44- week  terminal  course  in  practical  forestry 
at  the  vocational  level,  training  men  for  positions  as  forest  guards, 
forest  rangers,  tree  planting  experts,  nursery  foremen,  and  others. 

The  program  of  study  and  field  work  is  practical  and  intensive, 
emphasizing  timber  estimating,  forest  surveying,  mapping,  log  scal- 
ing, bookkeeping,  methods  of  lumbering  and  logging,  nursery  prac- 
tice, and  tree  planting. 

As  at  the  College,  tuition  is  free  to  New  York  State  residents. 
Enrollment  is  limited  to  fifty-six  men.  The  course  begins  March  15 
each  year  and  ends  the  following  February  when  certificates  are 
awarded  at  graduation  exercises  at  the  College. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar, 
Ranger  School,  Wanakena,  New  York,  to  whom  inquiries  on  admis- 
sion should  be  directed. 
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Ranger  School  Forest 


In  1912  the  Rich  Lumber  Company  of  Wanakena  presented  a 
tract  of  1,814  acres  along  the  West  Inlet  Flow  of  Cranberry  Lake  in 
the  Adirondacks  near  Wanakena,  St.  Lawrence  County.  The  area 
was  increased  in  1927,  1929,  and  1939  by  three  other  gifts,  making  a 
present  total  of  2,330.  The  three  later  donors  were  the  International 
Paper  Company,  the  late  Louis  Marshall,  then  President  of  the  Col- 
lege's trustees,  and  the  Ranger  School  Alumni  Association. 

Originally  typical  of  cut-over  land  in  northern  New  York,  the 
area  benefited  from  a forest  management  plan,  consistently  followed, 
and  from  development  work  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 
The  Forest  is  used  principally  by  students  of  the  Ranger  School. 
They  have  made  improvement  cuttings  as  practical  business  opera- 
tions. A U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  station  is  on  the  property. 
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General  Information 


FACULTY  AND  STUDENTS 

The  ratio  between  students  and  faculty  members  is  less  than  ten 
to  one,  the  recommended  ideal  ratio  in  higher  education.  This  ratio 
enables  the  College  of  Forestry  to  provide  students  with  close  per- 
sonal supervision  and  counsel. 

The  faculty  of  the  College  numbers  seventy.  In  addition  the 
College  has  a research  staff  of  twenty-one.  Ranger  School  faculty  of 
five,  and  three  land  managers. 

The  total  of  Bachelor’s,  Master’s,  and  Doctor’s  degrees  granted 
by  the  College  from  June  1912  through  February  1958  is  3,566.  Un- 
dergraduate students  at  the  College  during  the  fall  term  1957-58 
numbered  508  and  graduate  students,  97. 


COUNSELING 

Long  experience  with  both  successful  and  unsuccessful  students 
is  responsible  for  the  strong  belief  at  the  College  of  Forestry  that  wise 
counseling  is  especially  important  to  young  men  looking  to  forestry 
as  the  source  of  a satisfying,  lifetime  profession.  This  belief  is  in- 
fluenced by  awareness  of  the  demands  made  on  natural  aptitudes, 
emotional  stability,  study  capacities,  and  other  personal  factors  gov- 
erning success  as  a student  and  individual  personality  during  four 
years  at  this  College.  The  College  consequently  puts  forth  special 
effort  to  guide  prospective  and  registered  students  to  qualified  coun- 
selors. 

The  Dean  of  Students  considers  high  school  principals,  guidance 
counselors,  and  teachers  a prime  source  of  advice  on  forestry  as  a 
likely  career  for  a young  man  who  has  already  made  his  mark 
scholastically.  He  provides  information  to  advisors  and  is  glad  to 
confer  with  them  personally  at  the  College  any  time.  Further  per- 
sonal counsel  to  prospective  students,  directly  or  through  an  advisor, 
is  extended  at  school  “career  days”  or  other  conferences  and  pro- 
grams. 
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Prospective  students  are  urged  to  seek  out  a graduate  of  the 
College  in  their  community  or  nearby  to  advise  them  about  a forestry 
career.  There  are  more  than  17,500  forestry  practitioners  in  the 
United  States  today.  If  one  of  these  practitioners  is  not  known  to  the 
prospective  student,  the  Dean  of  Students  will  be  glad  to  send  a list 
of  College  alumni  in  the  area. 

Freshmen  are  cordially  invited  to  acquaint  themselves  as  soon 
as  possible  with  the  Dean  of  Students’  office  where  counseling  and 
related  personnel  services  are  centralized  and  coordinated.  They 
should  also  realize  that  instructors  and  resident  advisors  can  often  be 
very  helpful  in  discussing  their  problems  with  them.  In  fact,  beyond 
the  freshman  year  the  student  will  find  that  in  his  own  department 
he  will  be  able  to  draw  freely  upon  the  experience  of  men  who  are 
experts  in  his  chosen  field.  However,  he  is  urged  to  feel  free  to  con- 
sult the  Dean  of  Students  at  any  time.  If  a problem  cannot  be  solved 
in  this  office,  it  may  be  possible  to  refer  it  to  an  expert  for  further 
study. 

A first  course  in  General  Forestry  provides  the  freshman  with  an 
opportunity  to  orient  himself  in  forestry.  In  addition,  special  in- 
terest groups,  a curriculum  choice  forum  and  individual  vocational 
counseling  by  members  of  the  faculty  assist  the  student  to  choose  the 
particular  curriculum  for  which  he  is  best  suited. 


PRIVILEGES  AT  SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY 

Students  of  the  College  of  Forestry  pay  a general  fee  for  services 
extended  by  Syracuse  University  covering  athletic  privileges,  health, 
library,  and  special  testing  services,  and  various  other  social  and 
University  privileges.  The  University  welcomes  the  participation  of 
forestry  students  in  campus  affairs  and  in  the  social,  religious  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  University  community. 


SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY  COURSES 

Forestry  students,  upon  receiving  proper  approval,  may  take 
courses  in  Syracuse  University  related  to  their  programs  of  study. 

For  description  of  individual  courses,  bulletins  of  the  respective 
schools  and  colleges  of  Syracuse  University  should  be  consulted. 
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RELIGIOUS  SERVICES  AND 
ACTIVITIES  AT  SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY 


Full-time  ministries  are  provided  in  all  the  major  religious 
groups.  Services  of  worship  are  conducted  for  the  Protestants  at 
10:50  A.M.  every  Sunday  in  Hendricks  Chapel.  Jewish  services 
are  conducted  by  the  Rabbi,  Friday  evenings  at  7:15  o’clock  in 
Hendricks  Chapel.  On  all  Sundays  throughout  the  year,  Roman 
Catholic  Masses  are  celebrated  in  Crouse  College  Auditorium  at 
9:30  and  11:00  o’clock. 

Saint  Thomas  More  Chapel,  112  Walnut  Place,  is  the  center  of 
Catholic  activities  at  the  University.  An  extensive  program  is  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  the  Catholic  chaplain. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  all  other  religious  groups,  in- 
cluding the  Jewish  Student  Fellowship  and  the  Protestant  Council, 
center  their  programs  at  Hendricks  Chapel.  The  Dean  of  Hendricks 
Chapel  is  the  coordinator  of  these  activities,  working  with  eight 
full-time  and  six  part-time  denominational  chaplains  and  advisors. 
All  these  groups  cooperate  in  sixteen  non-denominational  programs 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Student  Board. 


STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICE 

College  of  Forestry  students  may  consult  a physician  for  medical 
care  or  health  advice  at  the  Syracuse  University  Student  Health 
Service,  111  Waverly  Avenue.  Both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  may  avail  themselves  of  these  services  when  college  is  in 
session. 

At  the  Health  Service  office,  ordinary  medical  care  and  advice 
are  given  for  most  illnesses.  The  student  patient  pays  for  x-ray 
examinations,  special  medications,  appliances,  application  of  casts, 
operating  room  and  anesthetic  charges,  and  fees  for  specialists’  and 
surgeons’  services.  When  the  University  physicians  decide  that  bed 
care  is  required,  the  student  patient  is  entitled  to  a maximum  of  ten 
days’  semi-private  accommodations  per  academic  year  at  the  Student 
Infirmary  or  the  University  Hospital  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Cost 
of  more  than  ten  days’  hospital  care  must  be  paid  by  the  student  at 
the  prevailing  rates. 
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Veterans  regularly  enrolled  in  the  University  whether  under 
the  Korean  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (Public  Law  No.  894) , the 
“Korean  G.  I.  Bill”  (Public  Law  No.  550) , the  War  Orphans’ 
Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1956  (Public  Law  634) , or  under 
state  aid,  are  entitled  to  all  of  these  services  as  previously  outlined. 
Extra  services  must  be  arranged  for  by  the  veteran  student  through 
the  usual  veteran  agencies,  or  their  cost  borne  by  the  veteran 
student  privately. 

Married  students  with  dependents  who  would  not  be  covered 
by  Health  Service  privileges,  are  strongly  urged  to  provide  them- 
selves and  their  families  with  insurance  through  the  local  Blue 
Cross  Hospitalization  and  Blue  Shield  Medical  Plans. 

Foreign  students  are  required  to  provide  themselves  with  health 
insurance  issued  by  the  Institute  of  International  Education,  1 
East  67th  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 

EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

College  of  Forestry  students  have  a double  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  varied  extracurricular  activities.  Both  the  College  and 
Syracuse  University  offer  the  opportunity. 

A Committee  on  Student  Activities,  faculty  members  appointed 
by  the  Dean,  supervises  all  student  organizations  and  activities 
sponsored  by  the  College.  Each  student  becomes  a member  of  the 
Students  Association,  the  organization  for  student  government,  when 
he  pays  his  student  activities  fee  at  registration.  Executive  leadership 
of  the  government  rests  with  the  Forestry  Council.  Each  class  is 
represented  by  officers.  The  Summer  Camp,  which  follows  the 
Freshman  year,  has  student  government,  too,  through  the  Student 
Committee  elected  by  members  of  the  class. 

The  instruction  departments  of  the  College  have  student  clubs 
devoted  to  specialized  interests.  These  include  the  Forest  Zoology 
Society;  the  Papyrus  Club,  for  students  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Tech- 
nology; Mollet  Club,  for  Landscape  Architecture;  the  Camera  Club; 
Paul  Bunyan  and  Xyladelphous  Clubs,  for  Wood  Products  Engineer- 
ing; Entomology  Club;  and  Orbis  Silva,  for  Silviculture. 

Vox  Silvae,  the  speech  club,  is  an  organization  to  improve  the 
public  speaking  ability  of  students  through  debate.  Robin  Hood  is 
the  all-College  honorary  society.  Alpha  Xi  Sigma  is  the  Senior 
honorary  society.  The  chief  student  publication  is  the  annual 
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Empire  Forester , in  which  is  incorporated  the  Camp  Log , prepared 
by  a staff  from  the  students  attending  Summer  Camp  the  previous 
year.  Saengerbund  is  the  College  glee  club. 

Students  enrolled  for  advanced  work  often  meet  informally  to 
enjoy  lectures,  lively  discussions,  and  warm  fellowship.  Graduate 
students  are  moreover  eligible  for  all  College-sponsored  clubs.  They 
participate  in  the  College’s  student  government.  At  “open  houses,” 
family  nights,  and  group  social  affairs,  graduate  students  and  their 
wives  may  also  share  the  fellowship  of  staff  and  faculty  members. 

Undergraduate  College  of  Forestry  students  may  take  part  in 
activities  sponsored  by  Syracuse  University.  The  University  Com- 
mittee on  Eligibility  determines  the  eligibility  of  a student  to 
compete  on  an  athletic  team,  to  represent  the  University  in  any 
non-athletic  activity  or  competition,  to  be  a candidate  for  any 
student  office  or  for  the  staff  of  a recognized  student  publication,  or 
to  engage  in  any  other  recognized  extracurricular  activity.  College  of 
Forestry  students  are  subject  to  the  Committee’s  supervision  of 
such  activities. 

One  of  Syracuse  University’s  largest  extracurricular  organiza- 
tions is  the  Outing  Club,  which  was  founded  by  College  of  Forestry 
faculty  members  and  students.  The  Outing  Club  sponsors  weekend 
mountaineering,  ski  meets,  hosteling,  and  other  outdoor  activities 
throughout  the  year.  Club  events  often  take  place  at  the  University’s 
large  ski  lodge,  on  the  edge  of  the  campus.  Nearby  are  lighted  slopes 
and  a tow.  A College  of  Forestry  faculty  member  was  co-founder  and 
first  director  of  the  Ski  School.  Student  foresters  and  faculty  have 
been  identified  with  skiing  instruction  and  competition  at  Syracuse 
University  for  many  years. 

SOCIAL  EVENTS 

Chief  social  events  of  the  student  forester’s  year  are  the  Forestry 
Barbecue,  an  all-day  program  of  field  events  at  Green  Lakes  State 
Park;  the  Forestry  Banquet  in  a downtown  hotel;  and  three  dances 
in  the  Student  Lounge:  Woodchoppers’  Brawl,  Sweethearts’  Ball, 
and  the  Nifkin  Ball.  The  last  of  these  salutes  the  College’s  ubiquitous 
legendary  figure,  Eustace  B.  Nifkin. 

Several  of  the  undergraduate  clubs  make  annual  awards  to 
outstanding  students  during  the  program  of  the  Forestry  Banquet. 
The  awards  are  based  on  scholarship,  personality,  activity,  leader- 
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ship,  and  service  to  the  College.  The  chief  awards  are  $100  each 
given  by  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  College  to  the  Senior  and 
Junior  judged  outstanding  for  scholarship,  leadership  and  character, 
extracurricular  activities,  and  degree  of  self-support. 

Commencement  Weekend.  College  of  Forestry  students  receive 
their  degrees  from  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Commence- 
ment exercises  in  June.  Parents  and  other  guests  of  the  graduating 
class  are  invited  to  a reception  and  open  house  at  the  College  on 
the  Sunday  of  the  Commencement  weekend.  After  graduation  cere- 
monies the  next  day,  the  class  and  its  guests  have  a buffet  luncheon 
at  the  College. 

ALUMNI  ACTIVITIES 

Participation  in  College  affairs  continues  beyond  Commence- 
ment. Seniors  automatically  become  members  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. The  Association  publishes  the  quarterly  Alumni  Newsletter 
prepared  by  the  College.  The  Association  also  sponsors  a curriculum 
choice  forum  for  freshmen,  a Senior  Smoker,  an  annual  alumni 
meeting  and  luncheon  on  the  day  of  the  Syracuse-Colgate  football 
game,  and  two  Alumni  Memorial  Awards,  in  memory  of  College 
Alumni  who  have  given  their  lives  in  the  two  World  Wars  and  the 
Korean  War.  The  Association  maintains  two  loan  funds  for  students; 
a long-term  fund  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  and  a short-term  fund  for 
loans  up  to  $100  to  all  students. 

SELF-SUPPORT 

The  incoming  student  should  not  expect  to  depend  much  on 
his  ability  to  be  entirely  self-supporting.  The  Freshman  forestry 
program  makes  heavy  demands  on  a man’s  time.  Work  and  study 
schedules  must  be  followed  carefully  if  a man  is  to  do  both  effectively. 
At  least  three  afternoons  a week  are  spent  in  laboratory  or  drafting 
room,  and  Saturday  morning  is  taken  up  by  a field  trip. 

Opportunities  for  earning  generally  increase  from  year  to  year 
as  a man  adjusts  to  college  and  proves  his  worth  in  small  jobs.  Some 
students  earn  board  by  waiting  on  tables  or  washing  dishes  (three 
or  four  hours  a day) . Tutoring  is  in  charge  of  the  respective  depart- 
ments, and  is  generally  done  by  Seniors  and  graduate  students. 

Students  interested  in  part-time  work  should  register  with  the 
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placement  services  of  Syracuse  University  (Appointment  Office, 
Administration  Building)  and  the  Dean  of  Students’  Office  in  the 
College  of  Forestry  immediately  upon  arriving  at  College. 

PLACEMENT  SERVICES 

The  College  of  Forestry  operates  a Placement  Office  as  a clearing 
house  of  information  for  students  seeking  employment  and  for 
employers  looking  for  technically  trained  men. 

This  service  helps  students  find  summer  forestry  jobs  enabling 
them  to  fulfill  a graduation  requirement  and  earn  money  for 
college  exenses,  and  permanent  positions  calling  for  professional 
forestry  training. 

Placement  efforts  are  made  by  all  members  of  the  faculty  on 
behalf  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  Heads  of  the 
departments  of  instruction  are  especially  active  in  this  respect.  They 
keep  in  touch  with  employment  officers  and  trends  in  their  special- 
ized forestry  fields  throughout  the  country. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

After  graduation  each  student’s  complete  record  will  be  photo- 
stated and  a copy  sent  to  him  free  of  charge.  Additional  copies  will 
be  supplied  at  a cost  of  $1.00  each. 

Transcripts  required  for  military  use  will  be  sent  directly  to 
Army,  Navy  or  Air  Force  officials  free  of  charge. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

All  general  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean. 
Inquiries  and  correspondence  concerning  undergraduate  admissions 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  Students,  State  University  College 
of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse  10,  New  York,  Corre- 
spondence concerning  graduate  studies  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Associate  Dean  for  Graduate  Studies. 
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Undergraduate  Studies 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Admissions  to  this  college  and  to  all  other  colleges  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York  are  based  on  the  academic  qualifications  of 
the  respective  applicants,  and  are  made  without  regard  to  the  race, 
color,  creed,  or  national  origin  of  individuals. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  limited  the  number  of  entering  stu- 
dents according  to  the  capacity  of  the  College.  Those  who  are  best 
qualified  are  selected  until  this  capacity  is  reached. 

The  College  maintains  high  standards  of  scholastic  work.  Only 
students  who  have  had  thorough  preparation  in  secondary  schools 
can  expect  to  meet  these  standards  satisfactorily.  Few  lines  of  work 
require  a broader  foundation  or  more  thorough  training  than  the 
profession  of  forestry  and  there  is  no  short  cut  to  the  profession. 
Experience  has  shown  that  those  ill  prepared  to  meet  these  standards 
encounter  almost  insuperable  scholastic  difficulties. 

In  general,  to  receive  favorable  consideration,  an  applicant’s 
record  must  show  that  he  maintained  a satisfactorily  high  level  of 
scholarship.  In  particular,  commendable  achievement  in  at  least 
two  and  one-half  years  of  mathematics  and  two  years  of  science  is 
required  as  evidence  that  a man  has  the  necessary  foundation  for 
forestry  study. 

Beyond  the  minimum  mathematics  requirement,  the  student  is 
strongly  urged  to  take  additional  courses  in  advanced  algebra, 
trigonometry,  and  solid  geometry.  If  on  the  basis  of  his  background 
in  mathematics  he  can  pass  a qualifying  examination  when  he  enters 
College,  he  can  proceed  to  the  more  advanced  courses  required  in 
his  curriculum. 

One  of  the  years  of  science  must  be  in  physics  or  chemistry.  Of 
the  two,  chemistry  is  preferable;  the  study  of  both  is  highly  advisable. 

Because  of  the  demanding  nature  of  the  curriculum,  it  is  not 
possible  to  enter  the  College  with  deficiencies  in  high  school  subjects. 
Students  who  apply  for  admission  must  be  graduates  of  an  accredited 
high  school  or  preparatory  school,  and  must  offer  a minimum  of 
sixteen  units  of  preparatory  work  of  high  school  grade  as  follows: 
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English  (4  years)  4 

Language  (2  years  minimum)  * 2 

History  2 

Elementary  algebra 1 

Intermediate  algebra  y2 

Plane  geometry 1 

Physics  or  chemistry 1 

One  other  science 1 

Electives  3y2 

Total 16 


A unit  is  considered  equal  to  five  recitations  a week  for  a year 
in  one  branch  of  study.  Two  or  three  hours  of  laboratory,  drawing, 
or  shop  work  count  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  recitation. 

An  applicant  must  show  high  quality  preparatory  work.  The 
standard  is  based  upon  New  York  Regents  grades  of  70  per  cent  or 
better.  Where  courses  are  offered  in  which  a Regents  grade  is  not 
given,  a school  grade  of  75  per  cent  or  better  is  required.  Applicants 
who  do  not  offer  Regents  credit  in  the  required  courses  in  which 
Regents  grades  are  given  may  take  (a)  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Boards  or  (b)  a battery  of 
tests  at  the  College.  The  Dean  of  Students  can  supply  complete 
details. 

ADVANCED  STANDING  FOR 

EXCEPTIONAL  STUDENTS 

Students  in  some  secondary  schools  may  earn  credit  toward  a 
forestry  degree  before  entering  this  College.  The  opportunity  is  open 
at  schools  taking  part  in  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  College  of  Forestry  is  a 
member  of  the  program  with  Harvard,  Yale,  M.I.T.,  and  certain 
other  institutions  of  high  rank  and  scholarship  that  want  to  recognize 
and  develop  the  academic  talents  of  able  students. 

To  see  if  he  has  the  opportunity,  a student  should  find  out  if 
his  school  is  in  the  Program  and  if  it  offers  college-level  courses  that 

* One  year  of  language  is  not  accepted.  Under  certain  conditions  7 units 
of  agriculture  may  be  considered  an  acceptable  substitute  for  2 units  of 
language  and  314  units  of  electives.  The  language  requirement  is  waived  for 
veterans. 
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are  in  the  curricula  of  the  College  of  Forestry.  The  school  principal 
and  guidance  officer  will  be  able  to  say. 

When  the  answer  is  yes,  a student  may  take  the  appropriate 
courses  and  then  one  or  more  examinations  prepared  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  for  the  Advanced  Placement  Program. 
If  he  completes  them  satisfactorily,  he  may  apply  to  the  College  of 
Forestry  for  advanced  standing. 

There  are  real  advantages  to  such  standing.  It  may  reduce  the 
number  of  credit  hours  needed  for  the  bachelor’s  degree,  leaving 
more  time  for  earning  academic  honors  with  certainty,  or  for 
extracurricular  activities  or  part-time  work.  Alternatively,  entering 
college  with  advanced  standing  may  permit  a student  to  elect  courses 
which  his  classmates  cannot  fit  into  their  schedules  and  programs  in 
meeting  the  requirements  for  graduation. 

For  complete  information  on  the  Advanced  Placement  Program 
write  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  425  West  117 
Street,  New  York  27,  New  York. 

ADMISSIONS  PROCEDURE 

Candidates  for  admission  should  write  to  the  Dean  of  Students 
for  application  forms.  The  College  has  no  accelerated  program. 
Students  who  have  had  no  previous  college  training  may  apply  for 
entrance  in  September  only.  Applications  may  be  submitted,  and 
will  be  considered,  any  time  during  the  year,  but  a prospective 
student  should  apply  no  later  than  August  15  to  be  considered  for 
entrance  the  following  September. 

Applicants  who  have  attended  another  institution  of  collegiate 
rank  for  a semester  or  more  must  submit  a transcript  of  their  record. 
This  transcript  can  be  sent  directly  to  the  College  of  Forestry  Dean 
of  Students  fom  the  college  previously  attended  by  the  applicant. 

ORIENTATION 

An  orientation  program  during  registration  week  provides  stu- 
dents with  an  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  before  classes  begin. 
The  program  includes  an  informal  dance,  house  meetings,  special 
convocations,  and  tours  of  the  campus  and  the  city.  These  carefully 
planned  events  give  the  student  a chance  to  begin  to  adjust  to  a new 
environment  and  a new  way  of  life. 
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HEALTH  EXAMINATION  AND  REPORT 


Each  new  student  is  required  to  submit  a history  and  physical 
examination  report.  A form  for  this  report  will  be  enclosed  with 
the  acceptance  notice.  It  is  to  be  completed  and  returned  within  two 
weeks  to  the  Student  Health  Service,  111  Waverly  Avenue,  Syracuse 
10,  New  York. 

Transfer  students  must,  in  addition,  provide  the  Health  Service 
with  a transcript  of  their  health  records  from  the  college  previously 
attended.  All  entering  students  are  also  required  to  present  evidence 
of  freedom  from  active  tuberculous  infection  at  the  time  of  their 
admission  to  college  and  to  submit  to  periodic  check-ups  as  indicated 
or  according  to  established  routines. 


GRADES 

Credit  given  for  any  course  depends  generally  on  how  much 
time  it  demands.  For  example,  a course  for  which  three  “credit 
hours”  are  given  will  require  three  times  as  much  of  a student  as 
will  another  course  for  which  only  one  “credit  hour”  is  allowed. 

One  “credit  hour,”  also  known  as  “semester  hour,”  normally 
requires: 

Three  hours  a week  in  regular  laboratory  or  field  work 

or 

One  hour  a week  in  lecture,  recitation,  or  conference— requiring 
at  least  two  hours  of  outside  preparation. 

Courses  which  give  more  credit  hours  require  proportionately 
longer  periods  of  work  each  week. 

Final  grades  are  expressed  alphabetically: 

A— Excellent  C— Fair  F— Failure 

B— Good  D— Poor  I— Incomplete 

Each  letter  grade  carries  a characteristic  number  of  “grade 
points”  for  each  credit  hour: 

A— 3 C-l  F— 0 

B— 2 D— 0 

The  number  of  grade  points  for  any  course  is  found  by  multiply- 
ing the  number  of  credit  hours  for  that  course  by  the  “grade  points” 
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of  the  letter  grade  a student  makes.  For  example:  One  student  makes 
a B grade  in  a 4-credit  hour  course.  His  grade  points  for  the  course 
would  be:  credit  hours  (4)  X grade  points  per  credit  hour  for  B (2) 
= 8 grade  points. 

To  be  eligible  for  graduation,  a student  must  have  an  average 
of  not  less  than  C (1.0)  for  his  four  years  of  work. 

Consult  Rules  and  Regulations  for  additional  information.  See 
pages  143-145. 


ACADEMIC  HONORS 

When  scholastic  averages  are  computed  after  each  semester,  the 
Dean  publishes  an  honor  list  of  students  achieving  a 2.0,  or  B, 
average  or  above  for  the  semester.  His  commendation  of  these 
honor  men  is  communicated  to  parents  of  the  students,  and  the  press. 

Graduation  honors.  A student  is  recommended  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  summa  cum  laude  if  his  average  for  the  four  years’ 
work  is  2.83  or  better;  for  the  B.S.  degree  magna  cum  laude  if  his 
average  is  2.34  to  2.82;  and  for  the  B.S.  degree  cum  laude  if  his 
average  is  2.0  to  2.33. 


ATTENDANCE 

Students  in  the  College  of  Forestry  attend  it  not  as  a right  but 
as  a privilege  granted  by  the  people  of  New  York  State,  who  make  it 
possible  for  residents  to  be  educated  for  a profession  at  no  tuition. 

The  College  of  Forestry  expects  each  student  to  warrant  the 
privilege  of  attendance  by  making  the  most  of  his  educational 
opportunities  at  the  College.  This  refers  not  only  to  the  necessity 
for  faithful  application  to  course  work  in  and  out  of  class.  It  refers 
also  to  the  expectation  that  a student  will  attend  all  classes  regularh 
and  punctually.  Making  up  work  missed  through  absences  is  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  student. 

Consult  Rules  and  Regulations  in  the  back  of  this  bulletin 
regarding  emergency  absence  from  class,  obligatory  attendance  at 
Convocation,  withdrawal,  re-registration,  petitions,  special  examina- 
tions, change  of  curriculum,  etc. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


Good  health  is  necessary  to  high  scholarship  in  college  and  to 
successful  performance  of  the  duties  of  later  life.  Good  health  and 
physical  soundness  are  particularly  valuable  to  foresters,  whose  pro- 
fession is  mentally  and  physically  demanding. 

During  his  Freshman  year,  a student  in  the  College  of  Forestry 
is  required  to  take  a year’s  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education  of  Syracuse  University. 
With  approval  of  that  Department,  a student  may  substitute  partici- 
pation on  one  of  the  regular  Freshman  athletic  teams  in  partial 
fulfillment  of  the  Physical  Education  requirement.  To  receive  credit 
for  such  participation,  the  student  must  be  regularly  enrolled  in 
Physical  Education  I,  fill  out  the  usual  sports  participation  card, 
and  cooperate  with  the  student  managers  in  seeing  that  his  at- 
tendance is  properly  checked  during  the  sports  season.  If  the  sport 
ceases  before  the  end  of  the  regular  semester,  he  must  return  to  his 
gym  class  for  the  remainder  of  the  semester. 

Students  entering  with  standing  higher  than  the  Freshman  year 
will  not  be  held  for  deficiencies  in  Physical  Education. 


RESERVE  OFFICERS  TRAINING  CORPS 

R.O.T.C.  work  may  be  substituted  for  the  Physical  Education 
requirement.  However,  the  Military  Department  of  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity requires  a minimum  of  two  years  of  R.O.T.C.  credit.  Therefore, 
the  College  of  Forestry  makes  the  provision  that  the  first  year  of 
R.O.T.C.  work  covers  the  requirement  for  physical  education;  and 
the  second  year  of  R.O.T.C.  work  receives  2 hours’  scholastic  credit. 
(One  hour  for  each  semester’s  work  completed.) 

A student’s  wish  to  continue  R.O.T.C.  work  in  Junior  and 
Senior  years  must  be  approved  by  the  College  and  Military  Depart- 
ment. If  approved,  full  credit  will  be  allowed. 

A plan  approved  by  the  faculty  June  5,  1952  permits  students 
to  carry  advanced  R.O.T.C.  during  their  Junior  and  Senior  years. 
Elective  hours  have  been  arranged  to  facilitate  scheduling  of 
advanced  R.O.T.C  or  other  approved  electives.  Consult  the  Registrar 
for  complete  details. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  FEES 


PAID  ONCE 

Application  fee— any  student  applying  for  admission  in 
1959  or  thereafter  must  send  a $5.00  fee  with  his 
application.  This  fee  is  non-returnable,  not  required 

of  transfers  from  other  units  of  State  University $ 5.00 

Admission  fee— required  after  applicant  has  received  notice 

of  conditional  acceptance 10.00 

Orientation  fee  to  Syracuse  University 10.00 

Commencement  fee— required  of  candidates  for  degree  at 

beginning  of  semester  in  which  degree  is  expected 10.00 

PAID  EVERY  SEMESTER 

General  fee  and  assessment— This  includes  a fee  for  library, 
health,  infirmary,  physical  training,  recreation,  special 
testing,  and  other  services  at  Syracuse  University  and 
an  assessment  of  $7.50  for  student  activities  at  the 

College  of  Forestry 50.00 

College  fee— for  expendable  supplies  and  equipment 30.00 

Pulp  and  Paper  students  pay  an  additional  laboratory 
fee  of  $30  for  each  of  four  terms  beginning  the  first 
term  of  the  Junior  year. 

Assessment  for  Student  Loan  Fund  and  Alumni  Association 


(Sophomore  Year  only) 1.00 

Tuition  (required  of  non-residents  only) 150.00 


Students  who  have  been  bona  fide  residents  of  the  State  of  New 
York  for  at  least  twelve  months  prior  to  entering  the  college  are 
exempt  from  payment  of  tuition. 

OTHER  EXPENSES 

Foreign  Students— Insurance.  Foreign  students  (non-immigrants 
or  those  who  enter  under  the  Exchange  Visitor  Program)  are  re- 
quired to  take  out  a student’s  accident  and  sickness  policy  with  the 
Institute  of  International  Education.  The  premium  for  this  policy  is 
$25.20  per  calendar  year,  or  $13.50  for  six  months. 

Housing  Facilities— Syracuse  University  accepts  the  responsibility 
for  housing  all  undergraduate  students.  The  current  dormitory 
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building  program  will  culminate,  within  the  next  two  years,  in 
the  housing  and  boarding  of  all  resident  students  in  University 
facilities— dormitories  or  fraternities— during  their  four  undergradu- 
ate years.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  freshman  class  entering  in 
September  1958  will  be  the  first  group  who  will  reside  and  board 
exclusively  in  University  facilities  for  their  full  undergraduate 
program.  This  does  not  apply  to  students  who  live  with  their 
parents  or  to  married  students  who  have  established  their  own 
households. 

Cost  per  student  for  freshmen  in  a two-man  room  in  Watson 
Hall  is  $185  per  semester.  Rooms  in  other  campus  dormitories  are 
available  from  $144  up  per  semester.  For  further  information,  single 
men  should  write  to  the  Director  of  Men’s  Counseling  and  Residence 
at  Syracuse  University.  Married  men  should  write  to  the  Manager  of 
Temporary  Housing,  1528  East  Colvin  Street,  Syracuse  10,  New  York. 

Board— Contracts,  required  of  freshmen  and  sophomores  cost 
$220  per  semester,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $13.75  per  week  for  a 
sixteen-week  semester.  This  is  for  twenty  meals  per  week.  No  meals 
are  served  on  Sunday  night  in  University  dining  halls. 

Camps,  Trips,  and  Summer  Experience  beyond  the  freshman 
year  (Some  required,  some  optional)  : 

Summer  camp  (required  of  General  Forestry  majors)  during  summer  following 
freshman  year 

Camp  fee  $ 25.00 

Non-resident  tuition  110.00 

Board  and  room  185.00-200.00 

Books  and  supplies  13.00 

Silviculture  104  (Spring  Camp)  4 hours  credit (approximately)  $70.00 

Silviculture  105  (Advanced  Practice  of  Silviculture)  3 hours  credit 12.50 

Silviculture  116  (Southern  Trip)  2 hours  credit (approximately)  90.00 

WPE  52  (Wood  Products  Engineering  experience)  5 hours  credit 
(Student  may  receive  compensation.) 

WPE  152  (Field  study)  2 hours  credit  $100-$150.00 

F.  Chemistry  5 (Field  trip)  2 hours  credit  $125.00 

F.  Chemistry  12  (Wood  chemistry  experience)  5 hours  credit 
(Student  may  receive  compensation.) 

Pulp  and  Paper  4 (Mill  Experience)  5 hours  credit 

Pulp  and  Paper  5 (Mill  Inspection  Trip)  1 hour  credit  60.00 

Landscape  Architecture  3 and  109  (Field  Trips) 

Trips  are  an  integral  part  of  the  course  135.00 
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Books , Supplies , Equipment— Books  and  supplies  cost  approx- 
imately $100  per  year,,  of  which  $70  is  needed  in  the  first  semester. 
There  is  a Chemistry  breakage  fee  of  $7.50  at  Syracuse  University; 
glass  breakage  charges  are  deducted  and  the  balance  refunded  at  the 
end  of  the  academic  year.  There  is  also  a gymnasium  fee  of  $1  for 
the  man  who  takes  physical  education;  if  he  takes  R.O.T.C.  there 
is  a $20  deposit,  refunded  when  the  uniform  is  returned  at  the  end 
of  the  academic  year. 

The  total  cost  for  room,  board,  books,  supplies  and  basic  fees 
is  estimated  at  approximately  $1,130  for  residents  of  New  York  State 
and  $1,430  for  non-residents. 

Late  Registration— The  minimum  penalty  for  late  registration 
is  $5. 

All  fees  for  instruction  and  incidentals  are  payable  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  each  semester.  The  cashier’s  receipt  admits 
students  to  classes. 

PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES 

Make  all  checks  or  money  orders  payable  for  exact  amount  due. 

Checks  for  fees,  and  for  tuition  of  out-of-state  students,  should 
be  made  payable  to  College  of  Forestry. 

Checks  for  room  and  board  should  be  made  payable  to  Syracuse 
University. 

Checks  to  cover  costs  of  books  and  supplies,  deposits,  and 
incidental  expenses  should  not  be  made  payable  to  the  College,  but 
to  the  student. 

REFUND  POLICY  (Applies  to  State  University  fees) 

(Taken  from  regulations  of  the  State  University  of  New  York) 
“Credits  and  Refunds  of  Tuition  and  Fees: 

A.  FULL-TIME  STUDENTS 

(1)  A full-time  student  who  is  given  permission  to  cancel  his  regis- 
tration in  whole  or  in  part  prior  to  the  end  of  an  academic  semester 
shall,  at  his  option,  be  granted  either  a non-refundable  credit  or  a 
refund  of  a portion  of  the  tuition  and  fees  paid  by  him  to  the  State 
University  for  such  quarter  or  semester;  provided,  however,  that  no 
money  shall  be  credited  or  refunded  unless  application  therefore  is 
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made  within  three  years  after  receipt  of  such  moneys  by  the  State 
University.  The  amount  of  such  credit  or  refund  shall  be  computed 
in  accordance  with  the  following  formula.  Credit  granted  to  a student 
may  be  used  for  the  payment  of  his  tuition  and  fees  at  any  school 
administered  by  the  State  University  within  five  years  from  the 
effective  date  of  cancellation  of  registration.  Approval  of  the  can- 
cellation with  the  date  it  becomes  effective,  must  be  certified  by  the 
appropriate  school  officer.  The  first  day  of  registration  shall  be  con- 
sidered the  first  day  of  the  quarter  or  semester  for  credit  and  refund 
purposes. 

Percentages  of  Tuition 
and  Fees  to  be  Credited 


or  Refunded 

Period  of  Cancellation  Credit  Refund 

Within  first  three  weeks  of  semester  80%  65% 

Within  4th,  5th  and  6th  weeks  of  semester  65%  50% 

Within  7th,  8th  and  9th  weeks  of  semester 45%  30% 

Within  10th,  11th  and  12th  weeks  of  semester  30%  15% 

Within  remainder  of  semester 0%  0% 


(2)  Exceptions:  (a)  A student  who  cancels  his  registration  in  whole 
or  in  part  during  the  first  five  days  of  the  semester  shall  be  granted 
a full  refund  of  tuition  and  fees  paid  by  him  to  State  University  for 
the  courses  dropped. 

(b)  A student  who  withdraws  to  enter  military  service  prior  to 
the  end  of  an  academic  semester  shall  be  granted  a full  refund  of 
tuition  and  fees  paid  by  him  to  State  University  for  the  semester 
for  those  courses  in  which  he  does  not  receive  academic  credit. 

* (c)  A student  who  is  dismissed  prior  to  the  end  of  an  academic 
semester  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  refund  of  tuition  and  fees  paid 
by  him  to  State  University. 

(d)  The  term  ‘fees’  as  used  herein  shall  include  only  those 
charges  covering  continuing  services  which  are  rendered  through 
the  academic  semester  and  shall  not  include  those  charges  covering 
non-continuing  services.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  de- 
termine which  charges  are  continuing  and  which  are  non-continuing, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  policy. 

* Interpreted  by  State  University  Counsel  to  include  both  academic  and 
disciplinary  dismissal. 
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(e)  A student  who  cancels  his  registration  at  a unit  of  State 
University  and  within  the  same  semester  registers  at  another  unit 
of  State  University,  shall  be  entitled  to  full  credit  of  all  tuition  and 
fees  for  which  refund  or  credit  would  be  permitted  under  the  terms 
of  this  policy. 

(f)  When  a fee  has  been  collected  in  error  or  in  an  amount  in 
excess  of  the  required  amount  of  the  fee,  the  fee  or  excess  may  be 
refunded.  The  request  for  refund  shall  include  the  reason  for  and  the 
amount  of  the  refund. 

B.  PART-TIME  STUDENTS 

(1)  The  president  is  hereby  authorized  to  determine  how  many 
credit  hours  constitute  a full-time  program  at  any  State-operated 
unit  for  refund  purposes. 

(2)  The  President  is  further  authorized  to  establish  such 
schedules  of  credits  and  refunds  of  tuition  and  fees  as  shall  be 
appropriate  for  part-time  student  programs  at  any  State-operated 
units.  The  President,  however,  shall  not  authorize  any  refund  to 
a part-time  student  who  has  been  enrolled  for  one-half  or  more  of 
the  sessions  for  which  the  tuition  and  fees  have  been  paid  to  State 
University.” 


SCHOLARSHIPS,  GOVERNMENT  AID, 
LOANS  AND  AWARDS 

Various  types  of  scholarships,  government  aid,  and  loans  are 
available  for  College  of  Forestry  students.  It  is  suggested  that 
prospective  students  in  need  of  financial  assistance  seek  information 
pertaining  to  scholarships  and  loans  in  their  own  communities  since 
many  local  organizations  offer  aid  to  freshmen.  Some  lumber  and 
paper  industries  provide  scholarships  for  upperclassmen.  Loans  are 
obtainable  from  organizations  such  as  the  Knights  Templar  Educa- 
tional Foundation,  Kiwanis  Clubs,  Boys  Scouts,  PTA,  churches,  and 
alumni  groups. 

NEW  YORK  STATE 

University  Scholarships— Regents.  Each  year  the  State  of  New 
York  awards  a certain  number  of  scholarships  on  the  basis  of 
competitive  examinations.  These  scholarships  entitle  the  recipients 
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to  $250-350  each  year  for  four  years.  Application  blanks  may  be 
obtained  from  high  school  principals. 

New  York  State  War  Service  Scholarships  for  Veterans.  War 
Service  Scholarships  are  awarded  to  New  York  State  veterans  on  the 
basis  of  competitive  examinations.  These  scholarships  exempt  the 
holders  from  the  payment  of  the  college  fees  for  four  years.  Applica- 
tion forms  may  be  secured  from  the  Bureau  of  Examinations  and 
Testing  in  Albany  or  from  any  office  of  the  State  Division  of  Veterans 
Affairs.  State  War  Service  Scholarships  cannot  be  used  concurrently 
with  any  other  State  or  Federal  scholarships  or  benefits. 

New  York  State  Scholarships  for  Children  of  Deceased  or  Dis- 
abled Veterans.  The  children  of  deceased  or  disabled  veterans  of 
New  York  State  may  take  competitive  examinations  to  obtain  state 
scholarships.  These  entitle  the  holders  to  $450  each  year  during  a 
period  of  four  years.  Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau 
of  Examinations  and  Testing  or  from  high  school  principals. 

War  Orphans’  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1956  (P.  L.  634) . 
The  children  of  veterans  whose  death  resulted  from  a disease  or 
injury  incurred  or  aggravated  in  the  Armed  Forces  during  World 
War  I,  World  War  II,  or  the  Korean  conflict  may  apply  for  educa- 
tional assistance  for  a period  not  in  excess  of  36  months.  A student 
enrolled  in  a full-time  program  may  receive  $110  per  month  during 
the  college  year.  Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Veterans 
Administration.  This  educational  assistance  cannot  be  used  concur- 
rently with  P.  L.  894. 

New  York  State  Higher  Education  Assistance  Corporation.  The 
New  York  State  Legislature  has  created  an  independent,  non-profit 
organization  known  as  the  New  York  Higher  Education  Assistance 
Corporation.  This  Corporation  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
administering  a loan  plan  to  New  York  State  students  of  college 
ability  who  lack  the  funds  to  go  to  or  continue  in  college  or  graduate 
school. 

The  amount  which  can  be  borrowed  ranges  from  $500  in  the 
freshman  year  to  $1,000  in  the  senior  year.  The  plan  enables  a 
student  to  borrow  from  a local  bank  and  repay  after  graduation. 

Further  information  is  available  upon  request  to  the  Dean  of 
Students’  Office  at  the  College  of  Forestry. 
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NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program.  A college  student,  or 
a prospective  college  student,  in  need  of  financial  assistance  to  con- 
tinue, or  commence,  his  college  education  may  be  able  to  borrow 
up  to  $1,000  a year  through  the  Student  Loan  Program  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  He  will  not  have  to  make 
any  repayment  on  this  loan,  nor  will  interest  begin  to  accrue  on  it, 
until  one  year  after  he  leaves  college.  He  will  then  have  10  years 
to  repay  it,  and  part  of  his  loan  will  be  canceled  if  he  becomes  a 
public  elementary  or  secondary  school  teacher.  A student  interested 
in  knowing  more  about  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram should  consult  his  secondary  school  principal  or  guidance 
counselor,  or  write  to  the  Dean  of  Students  at  the  College  of  Forestry. 

COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY 

Alumni  Memorial  Awards.  In  1942  the  Alumni  Association 
established  an  annual  award  to  one  Junior  and  one  Senior  in  the 
amount  of  $100.  Each  selection  is  based  on  scholastic  class  standing 
in  the  upper  quarter;  personality,  reliability  and  morals;  participa- 
tion in  student  activities;  and  need  for  financial  assistance  consider- 
ing the  degree  of  self-support. 

Out-of-State  Tuition  Scholarships.  Eight  scholarships  may  be 
granted  each  year  by  the  College  of  Forestry  to  out-of-state  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and  financial 
need.  These  scholarships  exempt  the  holder  from  tuition  and  fees 
amounting  to  $350  a year. 

The  Charles  Lathrop  Pack  Award.  Established  in  1923  by 
Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  an  award  of  $50  is  made  annually  to  the 
student  who  best  interprets  forestry  in  any  of  its  phases  and  policies 
to  the  public.  For  the  year  1954-55  and  alternate  years  thereafter, 
the  award  will  be  made  for  the  best  talk;  for  the  year  1955-56  and 
alternate  years  thereafter,  for  the  best  essay. 

Charles  Malcomb  Harlow  Memorial  Loan  Fund.  In  1958  Dr. 
William  M.  Harlow,  Professor  of  Wood  Technology  at  the  College, 
established  this  loan  fund  to  help  freshman  students  meet  Summer 
Camp  expenses.  The  money  is  loaned  without  interest  but  must  be 
repaid  before  graduation. 
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Short  Term  Loan  Fund.  Since  1928  loans  have  been  made  from 
the  Student  Loan  Fund  to  students  in  the  form  of  short-term,  small 
amounts  to  meet  emergency  expenses.  About  150  loans  are  made 
annually  averaging  $50  each  and  running  for  about  one  month, 
without  interest. 

Long  Term  Loan  Fund.  In  January,  1955  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  the  College  established  a long-term  loan  fund  for  juniors 
and  seniors.  This  loan  bears  simple  interest  and  repayment  need  not 
be  made  until  after  graduation. 


OTHER  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  AWARDS 

Allied  Paper  Salesmen's  Association , Inc.  of  New  York.  Estab- 
lished by  the  Association  in  1951,  one  scholarship  in  the  amount  of 
$500  is  given  each  year  to  an  outstanding  junior  chosen  by  the  faculty 
of  the  Department  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology.  The  recipient 
must  demonstrate  financial  need. 

Harold  L.  Austin  Memorial  Scholarship.  In  1959  the  Empire 
State  Paper  Association  established  a scholarship  of  $300  per  annum 
to  be  awarded  to  a student  who  is  pursuing  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Technology  curriculum  or  the  Plastics  option.  This  scholarship  was 
made  possible  by  an  annual  gift  from  Arthur  C.  Austin,  son  of  the 
late  Harold  L.  Austin  who  was  long  a member  of  the  Empire  State 
Paper  Association  and  a past  president. 

Boxhoard  Research  and  Development  Association.  The  Box- 
board  Research  and  Development  Association  in  1956  established  an 
annual  scholarship  of  $250  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  undergradu- 
ates in  the  field  of  paper  boxboard.  The  award  is  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  senior  year  to  a student  who  is  in  the  upper  quarter  of 
his  class,  is  of  good  moral  character,  and  has  indicated  a preference 
of  interest  in  the  paperboard  field. 

Fred  C.  Boyce  Student  Award.  Established  in  1951  in  honor  of 
Fred  C.  Boyce,  first  active  president  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Superintendents  Association,  an  award  of  $200  is  made  annu- 
ally. The  recipient  is  chosen  from  seniors  in  the  Department  of 
Pulp  and  Paper  Technology  on  the  basis  of  financial  need,  scholar- 
ship, personality,  and  extracurricular  activities. 
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The  Dixie  Cup  Company.  In  1956  the  Dixie  Cup  Company 
established  a scholarship  of  $500  to  be  awarded  to  a junior  interested 
in  the  field  of  pulp  and  paper  technology  or  the  plastics  and  cellulose 
option.  The  requirements  include  an  excellent  scholastic  rating  in 
high  school  and  college,  good  moral  character,  demonstration  of 
qualities  of  potential  leadership,  and  financial  need. 

Forest  Products  Research  Society.  To  promote  student  interest 
in  the  field  of  forest  products,  cash  awards  in  amounts  of  $50  to 
$200  annually,  based  partly  on  industry  contributions,  were  estab- 
lished in  1953  by  the  Northeastern  Section  of  the  Forest  Products 
Research  Society.  An  award  is  made  to  a senior  majoring  in  some 
phase  of  wood  utilization  technology  in  the  area  served  by  the  Sec- 
tion. The  recipient  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  average, 
faculty  recommendation,  extracurricular  activities,  experience,  and 
a paper  by  the  candidate. 

The  Furniture  Club  of  America.  The  Furniture  Club  of  Amer- 
ica in  1957  gave  a scholarship  grant  of  $400  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  a deserving  undergraduate  junior  or  senior  specializing 
in  wood  technology  or  utilization. 

The  Mead  Corporation.  Since  1956,  the  Mead  Corporation  has 
participated  in  the  aid-to-higher-education  program.  In  1957  and 
1958  an,  award  of  $300  was  made  to  a worthy  student  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  technology  course  at  the  end  of  his  junior  year. 

National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association.  Four  scholarships, 
established  in  1950  by  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, are  awarded  to  assist  the  forest  industries  to  obtain  more  skilled 
technicians  from  among  outstanding  forestry  students.  The  awards, 
each  amounting  to  $500,  are  to  be  used  to  defray  living  expenses  for 
ten  weeks’  summer  training  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Timber  Engi- 
neering Company  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Seniors  and  graduate  stu- 
dents are  eligible  to  compete  for  these  nation-wide  scholarships. 
Requirements  for  this  award  include:  (1)  interest  in  the  fields  of 
wood  utilization  or  wood  technology;  (2)  suitability  and  plans  of 
the  nominee  for  work  with  private  industry;  (3)  scholastic  record; 
and  (4)  extracurricular  activities. 

National  Starch  Products , Inc.  National  Starch  Products,  Inc.  in 
1954  established  a scholarship  of  $500  per  year  for  four  years  in  the 
field  of  pulp  and  paper  technology  or  plastics  and  cellulose  technol- 
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ogy.  The  requirements  include  an  excellent  scholastic  rating  in  high 
school,  good  character,  demonstrated  qualities  for  potential  leader- 
ship in  the  paper  field,  and  financial  need.  Awarded  in  alternate 
years,  beginning  September  1954. 

Sealright  Company— Oswego  Falls  Corporation , Inc.  A four- 
year  scholarship  of  $500  per  year  granted  to  a student  who  pursues 
a course  in  pulp  and  paper  technology  or  the  plastics  and  cellulose 
option.  Requirements  include  an  excellent  scholastic  rating  in  high 
school,  good  character,  demonstrated  qualities  for  potential  leader- 
ship, and  financial  need.  Awarded  once  each  four  years  beginning 
September  1956. 

Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  Division  of  the  Paper 
Industry  Management  Association.  Established  by  the  Association 
in  1954,  one  scholarship  in  the  amount  of  $300  is  awarded  to  an  out- 
standing senior  enrolled  in  the  pulp  and  paper  technology  curricu- 
lum. The  selection  is  made  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  personality, 
cooperation,  qualities  of  leadership,  and  financial  need. 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company.  The  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  in 
1953  established  a scholarship  of  $800  for  each  of  two  years  to  be 
offered  to  an  outstanding  junior  forestry  student  chosen  from  one  of 
the  following  institutions:  University  of  Maine,  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  University  of  Massachusetts,  or  the  State  University  of 
New  York  College  of  Forestry.  Each  scholarship  winner  will  be 
offered  employment  during  the  intervening  summer  on  some  forestry 
project.  Continuance  of  the  scholarship  during  the  senior  year  will 
depend  upon  the  record  made  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  college. 
Application  forms  may  be  obtained  at  the  Dean  of  Students’  office. 

Sandy  Hill  Iron  and  Brass  Works.  A four-year  scholarship  of 
$2500  per  year  granted  to  a student  graduate  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  Naval  Academy  who  pursues  a course  in  papermaking.  Re- 
quirements include  a creditable  scholastic  rating  in  high  school  and 
financial  need. 

A.  E.  Staley  Manufacturing  Company.  A scholarship  of  $500 
per  year  was  established  by  the  A.  E.  Staley  Manufacturing  Company 
in  1958.  This  award  is  made  to  a student  who  pursues  a course  in 
pulp  and  paper  technology.  Requirements  include  an  excellent 
scholastic  rating  in  high  school,  good  character,  demonstrated  quali- 
ties for  potential  leadership,  and  financial  need. 
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Undergraduate  Programs 


The  College  of  Forestry  offers  five  four-year  curriculums,  some  of 
which  contain  optional  programs  that  are  variations  of  the  major 
curriculums.  Each  curriculum  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree. 

All  freshmen  take  the  same  courses  during  the  first  semester. 
Before  the  end  of  this  semester,  each  freshman  chooses  one  of  the 
curriculums  in  which  he  will  continue  as  an  undergraduate  student. 

In  the  second  semester,  courses  are  the  same  for  all  except  that 
students  pursuing  the  general  forestry,  landscape  architecture  curric- 
ulums, or  the  wood  products  engineering  options  in  manufacturing 
or  marketing,  take  organic  chemistry;  all  others  take  a course  in 
qualitative  analysis. 

Choosing  a Major  Curriculum— This  is  done  by  exploring  (in 
GF  1,  Introduction  to  Forestry)  the  variety  and  number  of  career 
fields  included  in  “forestry”  today.  In  this  review  freshmen  learn 
how  the  College’s  curriculums  qualify  them  for  professional  practice. 
They  thus  prepare  to  answer  the  question,  “Which  forestry  field  is 
the  right  one  for  me?”  They  are  encouraged  to  explore  the  de- 
mands and  opportunities  each  offers,  in  the  light  of  personal  inter- 
ests and  capacities.  This  investigation  is  aided  by  counsel  with 
faculty  advisors,  with  the  Dean  of  Students,  with  section  instructors 
of  their  GF  1 course  and  other  faculty  members;  by  conversation 
with  upperclassmen;  and  by  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  Col- 
lege’s facilities  and  personnel. 

Before  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  each  freshman  must  make 
his  choice  so  that  he  can  proceed  with  study  in  one  of  the  curricu- 
lums. If  he  decides  carefully  and  thoughtfully,  a student  will  not 
have  to  ask  for  the  privilege  of  the  one  curriculum  change  permitted 
him. 

The  major  curriculums  of  the  College  of  Forestry  are  described 
in  detail  on  the  following  pages,  together  with  their  several  optional 
programs.  In  summary,  they  are: 
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1.  General  Forestry  with  optional  programs  in  biological  sci- 
ences, forest  measurements,  forest  land  management,  social 
sciences,  and  world  forestry. 

2.  Landscape  Architecture 

3.  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology  with  an  optional  program  in 
plastics  and  cellulose  chemistry. 

4.  Wood  Chemistry 

5.  Wood  Products  Engineering  with  optional  programs  in  man- 
ufacturing, marketing,  mechanics  and  physics  of  wood,  and 
wood  anatomy. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


(Course  descriptions  are  given  on  pages  103  through  137.) 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

FBot  1 

Forest  Botany 

3 

FBot  1 

Forest  Botany 

3 

Chem  6a 

General  Inorganic 

Chem  6b 

Qualitative  Anal- 

Chemistry   

4 

ysis1 2 3 

Dwg  1 

Technical  Drawing 

1 

or 

Engl  1 

Freshman  English.. 

3 

Chem  57 

Organic  Chemis- 

GF  1 

Intro,  to  Forestry 

2 

try2  

4 

Math 

Freshman  Mathe- 

Dwg  2 

Technical  drawing 

1 

matics3  

3 

Engl  1 

Freshman  English.. 

3 

Physical  Training 

Math 

Freshman  Mathe- 

or  ROTC  

0 

matics3  

3 

Pub  Add  8 Public  Speaking 2 

Physical  Training  or  ROTC....  0 

16  16 


1 For  students  who  major  in  pulp  and  paper  technology,  wood  chemistry, 
wood  products  engineering  options  in  mechanics  and  physics  of  wood,  or  wood 
anatomy. 

2 For  students  who  major  in  general  forestry,  landscape  architecture,  or 
wood  products  engineering  options  in  marketing  or  manufacturing. 

3 Six  hours  of  mathematics  are  required  of  all  Freshmen:  at  least  algebra 
and  trigonometry,  with  more  advanced  mathematics  prescribed  for  all  students 
who  have  the  capacity.  Placement  examinations  are  administered  during  Orienta 
tion  Week  to  all  Freshmen  and  transfer  students  required  to  take  freshman 
mathematics. 
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The  forest  is  the  laboratory  for  many  of  the  courses. 


A student  checks  a run  of  paper  on  the  commercial-size  papermaking  machine 
at  the  College  of  Forestry. 


A knowledge  of  surveying  is  essential  for  many  forestry  operations. 


The  College  of  Forestry  campus  adjoins  that  of  Syracuse  University. 

Students  in  Silviculture  may  receive  intensive  training  in  the  techniques  of 
vegetative  propagation. 


Shown  here  above  the  stadium  are  Bray  Hall,  Marshall  Hall,  and  Baker  Laboratory. 


Illustrating  some  of  the  varied  facets  of  the  Forest  Management  program. 


Entomology,  both  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field,  is  a basic  biological  course 

for  a forester. 


A complete  veneer  laboratory  is  contained  in  Baker  Laboratory. 


Students  in  Landscape  Architecture  learn  how  to  apply  techniques  to  improve  the 
use  of  land  for  human  enjoyment. 


Wood  chemists  use  complex  appa- 
ratus to  study  plastics  materials. 


MAJOR  CURRICULUMS 

GENERAL  FORESTRY 

With  its  several  optional  programs,  this  major  curriculum  em- 
phasizes development  and  management  of  forest  areas  and  resources 
through  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  forest  growth,  care, 
and  use. 

The  general  forestry  major  is  characterized  by  a core  of  required 
courses  totalling  115  semester  hours,  plus  26  or  more  hours  of  courses 
in  one  of  the  optional  programs.  Included  in  this  curriculum  is  a 
ten-week  summer  camp  before  the  sophomore  year.  With  ten  semes- 
ter hours  of  credit  for  this  camp,  a total  of  141-143  hours  will  be 
required  for  graduation. 

Starting  with  three  or  more  hours  of  “optional-program”  courses 
in  the  sophomore  year,  the  student  may  choose  to  point  his  under- 
graduate education  in  one  of  a number  of  fields,  including  biological 
sciences,  forest  measurements,  forest  land  management,  social  sci- 
ences, and  world  forestry. 

Summer  Camp— This  10-week  field  program  is  a natural  prelude 
to  sophomore  class  and  laboratory  work.  Students  are  given  train- 
ing in  general  forestry,  ecology,  and  dendrology;  surveying,  mapping, 
and  measurement;  the  use  of  forest  tools;  and  group  living  in  a forest 
environment. 

Prerequisite  to  summer  camp  is  swimming  competence  demon- 
strated by  a test  in  which  the  student  must  be  able  to  swim  100  yards 
using  two  different  strokes.  Satisfactory  completion  of  summer  camp 
is  required  before  registering  for  the  sophomore  year. 


The  camp  program  includes: 


Credit  Hours 


General  Forestry  2 3 

Forest  Management 

Forest  Mensuration  (Summer  Camp)  3 

Forest  Surveying  (Summer  Camp)  4 

10 


Summer  Camp  begins  at  mid-July  and  ends  just  before  registra- 
tion week  in  September. 
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GENERAL  FORESTRY— SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  2 

Dendrology 

2 

F Bot  2 

Dendrology 

2 

F Bot  10 

Plant  Physiology.... 

2 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Compo- 

Geol 36 

Geology  for  For- 

sition   

2 

esters  

2 

F Ento  1 

Elementary  Forest 

F Mgt  1 

Plane  Surveying.... 

3 

Entomology  

3 

Physics  3 

General  Physics  .... 

3 

Physics  3 

General  Physics  .... 

3 

F Zoo  1 

Forest  Zoology  .... 

3 

F Zoo  1 

Forest  Zoology  .... 

3 

Optional- 

program  course  

3 

15  16 


During  the  sophomore  year,  three  or  more  credit  hours  may  be 
devoted  to  course  work  in  one  of  the  optional  programs.  Additional 
optional-program  courses  may  be  taken  by  capable  students  up  to  a 
total  load  of  20  hours  in  any  semester,  without  petition.  A faculty 
counselor  must  be  consulted  before  registration. 


GENERAL  FORESTRY— JUNIOR  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

F Econ  1 

Introd.  to  Econ. 

for  Forestry  

3 

F Mgt  4 

Harvesting  

2 

F Mgt  99 

Forest  Mensura- 

tion   

3 

Silvi  1 

Foundations  of  Sil- 

viculture   

3 

WPE  4 

Introd.  to  Forest 

Products  

2 

WPE  6 

Elementary  Wood 

Technology  

2 

Optional- 

program  course  

3 

18 


Second  Credit 

Semester  Hours 

F Bot  40  Forest  Pathology  ..  2 

F Econ  102  Economics  for  For- 
estry I 2 

F Mgt  100  Forest  Mensura- 
tion   2 

Silvi  2 Forest  Soils 2 

Silvi  3 Seeding  and  Plant- 
ing   2 

Silvi  104*  Practice  of  Silvi- 
culture   6 


16 


* Spring  camp  for  juniors— A requirement  of  all  general  forestry  students. 
Spring  Camp  is  held  during  May  at  the  Pack  Demonstration  Forest.  Each  day 
is  devoted  to  field  work  (4  credit  hours)  based  on  the  lectures  (2  credit  hours) 
in  Silvi  104,  thus  making  a total  of  6 credit  hours  for  this  course. 
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GENERAL  FORESTRY— SENIOR  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Econ  103 

Economics  for  For- 

GF  195 

Resource  Manage- 

estry II  

3 

ment  

2 

Engl  110 

Advanced  Compo- 

F  Mgt  106 

Forest  Manage- 

sition   

3 

ment  Planning 

F Mgt  112 

Forest  Administra- 

and Operation  .. 

3 

tion  and  Policy 

3 

Optional-program  courses  and 

Optional-program  courses  and 

electives  . 

12 

electives  . 

8 

17 

17 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

Planning  for  the  development  and  use  of  land  areas  is  an  obvious 
concern  of  the  forestry  profession.  The  multiple-use  concept  of 
publicly-owned  forest  areas  infers  direct  use  by  man  for  his  recrea- 
tion. The  need  for  comprehensive  planning  and  detail  design  of  these 
lands  and  similar  areas  designated  as  parks,  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a major  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Forestry  to  develop 
competence  in  the  allied  profession  of  Landscape  Architecture. 

This  training  in  the  art  of  arranging  land  and  the  objects  upon 
it  for  human  use  and  enjoyment  involves  consideration  of  design, 
construction,  maintenance  and  administration.  A Freshman  year 
similar  to  that  of  the  General  Forestry  student  provides  a basic 
science  approach  to  later  consideration  of  the  aesthetic  aspects  of 
this  art  field. 

The  landscape  architecture  majors  spend  three  weeks  immedi- 
ately following  the  completion  of  the  sophomore  year  studying  plant 
materials  at  the  State  University  Agricultural  and  Technical  Insti- 
tute at  Farmingdale,  New  York.  This  curriculum  is  accredited  by 
the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 
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landscape  architecture— sophomore  year 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  2 

Dendrology 

2 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Compo- 

Geol 36 

Geology  for  For- 

sition  

2 

esters  

2 

F Ento  1 

Elementary  Forest 

FMgt  1 

Plane  Surveying .... 

3 

Entomology  

3 

LAI 

Basic  Design  

3 

LA  1 

Basic  Design  

3 

LA  4 

Graphics  

2 

LA  2 

Landscape  Con- 

F  Zoo  1 

Forest  Zoology  .... 

3 

struction  

3 

LA  4 

Graphics  

2 

Silv  2 

Forest  Soils  

2 

15  15 


SOPHOMORE  SUMMER 

LA  3 Plant  Materials  at  Farmingdale,  N.  Y.  3 weeks,  3 credit  hours.  This 

course  is  usually  held  the  last  week  in  May  and  the  first  two  weeks 
in  June. 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE— JUNIOR  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  10 

Plant  Physiology  ..  2 

LA  14 

Art  Media  

1 

LA  14 

Art  Media  1 

LA  16 

Architectural  De- 

LA 16 

Architectural  De- 

sign   

2 

sign  2 

LA  17 

History  of  Art  .... 

2 

LA  17 

History  of  Art 2 

LA  21 

Landscape  Archi- 

LA 20 

Landscape  Archi- 

tecture   

12 

tecture  10 

17 

17 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE— SENIOR  YEAR 

First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  42 

Shade  Tree  Path- 

LA 114 

Art  Media 

1 

ology  1 

LA  116 

Architectural  De- 

Engl 110 

Advanced  Compo- 

sign   

3 

sition  3 

LA  121 

Landscape  Archi- 

F  Ento  42 

Shade  Tree  Ento- 

tecture   

13 

mology  2 

LA  120 

Landscape  Archi- 

tecture   11 

17 

17 
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PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY 


The  curriculum  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology  is  designed  to 
develop  men  for  technical  positions  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry, 
fifth  largest  in  the  United  States. 

The  curriculum  provides  the  student  with  a background  in  the 
physical  sciences  (chemistry  and  physics) , mathematics,  and  engi- 
neering, combined  with  a scientific  understanding  of  the  chemistry 
and  anatomy  of  wood,  pulping  of  wood,  paper  properties,  and  pulp 
and  paper  processing.  The  program  permits  the  student  to  select 
additional  courses  in  polymer  chemistry  (plastics)  and  engineering. 


PULP  AND  PAPER— SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  2 

Dendrology 

2 

F Chem  20 

Organic  Chemis- 

F  Chem  20 

Organic  Chemis- 

try for  Foresters 

4 

try  for  Foresters 

4 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Compo- 

F  Econ  1 

Introduction  to 

sition  

2 

Econ.  for  For 

3 

Math  23 

Calculus  III  

4 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Compo- 

or 

sition  

2 

Elective  

3 

Math  22 

Calculus  II  

3 

Physics  31 

Mechanics  

4 

or 

WPE  8 

Elementary  Wood 

Math  23 

Calculus  III  

4 

Technology 

4 

Electives  ... 

3 

17-18  17-18 


Mill  Experience  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Sophomores 

P&P  4.  Five  credit  hours.  See  description,  page  123.  This  practical 
experience  must  be  obtained  before  registering  for  the  Junior  year. 
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PULP  AND  PAPER— JUNIOR  YEAR 


First  Credit 

Semester  Hours 

Chem  130  Quantitative  Anal- 
ysis   3 

Chem  140  Physical  Chemis- 
try   4 

Physics  32  Electricity  4 

P&P  1 Pulp  and  Paper 

Processes  3 

Elective  3 


17 


Second  Credit 

Semester  Hours 

Chem  130  Quantitative  Anal- 
ysis   3 

Chem  140  Physical  Chemis- 
try   4 

Physics  33  Heat,  Light,  Sound  4 

P&P  1 Pulp  and  Paper 

Processes  3 

P&P  103  Introduction  to 

Pulp  and  Paper 
Unit  Operations  3 
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PULP  AND  PAPER— SENIOR  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Chem  125 

Chemistry  of  Cel- 

F  Chem  125 

Chemistry  of  Cel- 

lulose   

4 

lulose  

3 

P&P  104 

Pulp  and  Paper 

P&P  5 

Mill  Inspection 

Unit  Operations 

2 

Trip  

1 

P&P  109 

Research  Problem 

1 

P&P  104 

Pulp  and  Paper 

P&P  131 

Pulping  Technol- 

Unit  Operations 

3 

°gy 

4 

P&P  108 

Mill  Management.. 

2 

P&P  135 

Paper  Properties .. 

4 

P&P  110 

Research  Problem 

4 

Electives  .... 

3 

P&P  139 

Paper  Technology 

Laboratory  

3 

Electives  .... 

3 

18  19 


PLASTICS  AND  CELLULOSE 
CHEMISTRY  OPTION 

At  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year,  students  in  the  curriculum 
in  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology,  who  desire  special  study  of  the  appli- 
cation of  resins  and  plastics  to  paper,  or  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
graduate  study  of  plastics  technology  or  polymer  and  cellulose  chem- 
istry, may  elect  F.C.  121,  Introduction  to  Polymer  Chemistry  and 
F.C.  122,  Plastics  Technology,  and  substitute  F.C.  124,  Plastics  and 
Polymer  Techniques,  in  place  of  P&P  109  and  110. 
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WOOD  CHEMISTRY 

The  wood  chemistry  curriculum  is  designed  to  give  a student  a 
thorough  grounding  in  the  basic  sciences.  The  inorganic,  organic, 
physical,  and  analytical  chemistry  courses  are  at  a level  required  for 
professional  chemists.  The  mathematics  and  physics  sequences  are 
those  required  of  engineering  students.  The  botany  and  wood  tech- 
nology courses  and  the  option  of  plant  biochemistry  give  a thorough 
background  in  structure  and  function  in  the  higher  plants.  The 
training  in  polymer  chemistry  is  especially  valuable  for  employment 
in  a host  of  industries  producing  and  using  plastics,  fibers  and  rub- 
bers. The  superior  student  is  well  qualified  for  continuing  in  gradu- 
ate school  for  advanced  training  in  research. 


WOOD  CHEMISTRY— SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  2 

Dendrology 

2 

F Chem  20 

Organic  Chemistry 

F Chem  20 

Organic  Chemistry 

for  Foresters  .... 

4 

for  Foresters  .... 

4 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Compo- 

F  Econ  1 

Intro,  to  Econ. 

sition  

2 

for  Forestry  

3 

Math  22 

Calculus  II  

3 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Compo- 

Physics 31 

Mechanics  

4 

sition  

2 

Program  Elective  (Language 

Math  21 

Calculus  I 

3 

preferred) 

3 

Program  Elective  (Language 

preferred) 

3 

17 

16 

WOOD 

CHEMISTRY— JUNIOR  YEAR 

First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

Chem  130 

Quantitative  Anal- 

Chem 130 

Quantitative  Anal- 

ysis   

3 

ysis  

3 

Chem  140 

Physical  Chemis- 

Chem 140 

Physical  Chemis- 

try   

4 

try  

4 

Math  23 

Calculus  III  

4 

Physics  33 

Heat,  Sound,  Light 

4 

Physics  32 

Electricity  

4 

WPE  8 

Elementary  Wood 

Elective*  

2 

Technology  

4 

Elective*  ... 

....  2 

15-17 

15-17 

* May  be  taken  either  first  or  second  semester. 
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SUMMER 


F C.hera  5 (Field  Trip)  2 credit  hours 

F Chem  12  (Wood  Chemistry  Experience)  5 credit  hours 


WOOD  CHEMISTRY— SENIOR  YEAR 


First  Credit 

Semester  Hours 

F Chem  109  Intro,  to  Research  1 

F Chem  121  Intro,  to  Polymer 

Chemistry  3 

F Chem  125  Chemistry  of  Cel- 
lulose   4 

GF  199  Intro,  to  Proba- 
bility Statistics ..  3 

WPE118  Wood  Physics  3 

Choice  of 

WPE  110  Timber  Mechanics  3 

or 

F Chem  130  Plant  Biochemistry  4 


17-18 


Second  Credit 

Semester  Hours 

F Chem  109  Intro,  to  Research  6 
F Chem  114  Undergraduate 

Seminar  1 

F Chem  122  Plastics  Technol- 
ogy   3 

F Chem  125  Chemistry  of  Cel- 
lulose   3 

Program  Elective  2 


15 


WOOD  PRODUCTS  ENGINEERING 

The  curriculum  of  the  Department  of  Wood  Products  Engineer- 
ing has  been  designed  to  train  men  in  four  broad  categories.  These 
are  manufacturing,  marketing,  mechanics  and  physics  of  wood,  and 
anatomy  of  wood.  All  these  curricula  are  designed  to  train  men  to 
enter  the  profession  as  specialists  in  wood  and  its  applications. 

Within  these  broad  fields  there  are  many  areas  of  possible  spe- 
cialization to  meet  the  interests  and  desires  of  the  student.  A basic 
core  of  required  courses  has  been  established  around  which  the  stu- 
dent may  build  a sound  program  of  study  and  training  that  will  best 
fit  his  desires  and  needs  for  a high  level  of  professional  attainment. 

Summer  Camp  is  not  required  of  students  majoring  in  the  Wood 
Products  Engineering  Curriculum. 
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MANUFACTURING  OPTION— SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

Acct  1 

Elem.  Accounting 

3 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Compo- 

F  Bot  2 

Dendrology 

2 

sition  

2 

F Econ  1 

Intro,  to  Econ.  for 

Math  22 

Calculus  II*  

3 

Forestry  

3 

Phys  31 

Mechanics  

4 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Compo- 

WPE 8 

Elementary  Wood 

sition  

2 

Technology  

4 

F Mgt  4 

Harvesting  

2 

Elective  ... 

3 

Math  21 

Calculus  I 

3 

or 

Math  22 

Calculus  II  

WPE  4 

Intro,  to  Forest 

Products  

2 

17  16 


MANUFACTURING  OPTION— JUNIOR  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

Physics  32 

Electricity  

4 

GF  199 

Introd.  to  Proba- 

WPE 10 

Phys.  and  Me- 

bility Statistics  .. 

3 

chanical  Proper- 

Physics 33 

Heat,  Light,  Sound 

4 

ties  of  Wood  .... 

4 

WPE  26 

Lumber  Manufac- 

WPE 22 

Woodworking  Ma- 

ture and  Distri- 

chinery   

3 

bution  

3 

WPE  132 

Adhesives  and  Ply- 

WPE 142 

Dry  Kiln  Engi- 

wood   

4 

neering  

3 

Elective  

2 

15  15 


* Mathematics  23  (Calculus  III)  is  recommended  if  Mathematics  22  has 
been  completed. 
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Recommended  Electives  in  Junior  Year  for  Manufacturing 
Optional  Program 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

FBot  141 

Wood  Deteriora- 

Bus  Law 

Basic  Concepts  and 

tion  by  Micro- 

101 

Applications  

3 

organisms  

2 

F Ento  4 

Insects  Affecting 

GF  101 

Human  Relations.. 

2 

Forest  Products 

2 

IE  160-1 

Motion  and  Time 

F Bot  150 

General  Mycology 

2 

Study  

3 

IE  181 

Production  Con- 

IE 175 

Engr.  Econ.  Anal- 

trol   

3 

ysis  

3 

WPE  108 

Commercial  Tim- 

WPE 118 

Wood  Physics  

3 

bers  of  the  World 

3 

Note:  All  electives  must  be  approved  by  the  Department  Chairman. 


SUMMER 

WPE  52  (Wood  Products  Engineering  Experience)  5 credit  hours 
WPE  152*  (Field  Trip)  2 credit  hours 


MANUFACTURING  OPTION— SENIOR  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

EE  101 

Elementary  Elec- 

WPE 128 

Lumber  and  Wood 

trical  Engr.  Prin- 

Grades and  Spec- 

ciples   

4 

ifications  

2 

WPE  162 

Wood  Preservation 

3 

WPE  170 

Case  Studies  

2 

Electives  . 

8 

Electives  .. 

11 

15  15 


* This  trip  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  spring  term  of  the  junior  year.  This 
two-week  trip  begins  the  second  week  of  the  examination  period. 
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MANUFACTURING  OPTION— SENIOR  YEAR 


Program  Electives  (Two  of  the  following  required  each  semester) 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

FMgt  117 

Advanced  Logging 

2 

WPE  100 

Research  Problems 

3 

WPE  100 

Research  Problem 

3 

WPE  122 

Wood  Machining 

WPE  138 

Wood  Finishing .... 

3 

and  Tool  De- 

WPE 166 

Prod.  Mgmt.  W. 

sign  

2 

W.  Indust.  I 

3 

WPE  126 

Adv.  Lumber  Mfg. 

3 

WPE  134 

Veneer  and  Ply- 

wood Manufac- 

turing   

3 

WPE  164 

Adv.  Wood  Preser- 

vation   

3 

WPE  168 

Prod.  Mgmt.  W. 

W.  Indust.  II 3 

MANUFACTURING  OPTION— SENIOR  YEAR 


Additional  Recommended  Program  Electives 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

P&IR  150 

Personnel  Rela- 

F  Chem  122 

Plastics  Technol- 

tion  

3 

°gy 

3 

WPE  140 

Lumber  Merchan- 

IE 185 

Quality  Control  .... 

3 

dising  and  Sales- 

WPE 112 

Design  of  Wood 

manship  

3 

Structural  Ele- 

ments   

3 

Note:  All  electives  must  be  approved  by  the  Department  Chairman. 


MARKETING  OPTION— SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

Acct  1 

Elem.  Accounting 

3 

Acct  1 

Elem.  Accounting 

3 

F Bot  2 

Dendrology  

2 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Compo- 

F  Econ  1 

Intro,  to  Econ.  for 

sition  

2 

Forestry  

3 

Math  22 

Calculus  II  

3 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Compo- 

Physics 31 

Mechanics  

4 

sition  

2 

WPE  8 

Elementary  Wood 

F Mgt  4 

Harvesting  

2 

Technology  

4 

Math  21 

Calculus  I 

3 

or 

Math  22 

Calculus  II 

WPE  4 

Intro,  to  Forest 

Products  

2 

17  16 
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MARKETING  OPTION— JUNIOR  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

Physics  32 

Electricity  

4 

GF  199 

Intro,  to  Proba- 

WPE 10 

Phys.  and  Me- 

bility  Statistics  .. 

3 

chanical  Prop- 

Physics  33 

Heat,  Light,  Sound 

4 

erties  of  Wood 

4 

WPE  26 

Lumber  Manufac- 

WPE 22 

Woodworking  Ma- 

ture and  Distri- 

chinery   

3 

bution  

3 

WPE  132 

Adhesives  and  Ply- 

WPE 46 

Light  Construc- 

wood   

4 

tion  Materials.... 

2 

WPE  142 

Dry  Kiln  Engi- 

neering   

3 

15 

15 

Recommended  Electives  in  Junior  Year  for  Marketing  Optional 
Program 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  141 

Wood  Deteriora- 

Bus Law  101 

Basic  Concepts  and 

tion  by  Micro- 

Applications   

3 

organisms  

2 

F Ento  4 

Insects  Affecting 

Fin  110 

Corporation  Fi- 

Forest Products 

2 

nance  

3 

Real  Estate 

Fundamentals  of 

MktglOl 

Elements  of  Mar- 

101 

R.E.  and  Urban 

keting  

3 

Land  Economics 

3 

Note:  All  electives  must  be  approved  by  the  Department  Chairman. 


SUMMER 

WPE  52  (Wood  Products  Engineering  Experience)  5 credit  hours 
WPE  152*  (Field  Trip)  2 credit  hours 


* This  trip  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  spring  term  of  the  junior  year.  This 
two-week  trip  begins  the  second  week  of  the  examination  period. 
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MARKETING  OPTION— SENIOR  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

WPE  146 

Light  Construe- 

WPE  128 

Lumber  and  Wood 

tion  3 

Products,  Grades 

WPE  148 

Lumber  Merchan- 

and Specifica- 

dising and  Sales- 

tions   

2 

manship  3 

WPE  170 

Case  Studies  

2 

WPE  162 

Wood  Preserva- 

Electives .. 

11 

tion  3 

Electives  .. 

6 

15  15 


MARKETING  OPTION— SENIOR  YEAR 

Program  Electives  (Two  of  the  following  required  in  second 
semester) 

Second 
Semester 
WPE  100 
WPE  122 

WPE  126 

WPE  134 

WPE  164 


MARKETING  OPTION— SENIOR  YEAR 


Additional  Recommended  Program  Electives 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

Arch  90 

Domestic  Architec- 

Arch 90 

Domestic  Architec- 

ture   3 

ture  

3 

Mktg  170 

Sales  Management  3 

Adv  101 

Elements  of  Ad- 

Trans 160 

Traffic  Mgmt 3 

vertising  

3 

WPE  166 

Prod.  Mgmt.  W. 

Bus  Law 

Business  Organiza- 

W. Indust.  1 3 

110 

tion  & Negoti- 

P&IR 150 

Personnel  Rela- 

able Instruments 

3 

tions  3 

WPE  168 

Prod.  Mgmt.  W. 

W.  Industries  II 

3 

Credit 

Hours 

Research  Problem  3 
Wood  Machining 


and  Tool  Design  2 
Adv.  Lumber  Man- 
ufacturing   3 

Veneer  and  Ply- 
wood Mfg 3 

Adv.  Wood  Preser- 
vation   3 
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WOOD  ANATOMY,  AND  MECHANICS  AND  PHYSICS  OF  WOOD  OPTIONS 
- — SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  2 

Dendrology  

2 

F Chem  20 

Organic  Chemistry 

F Chem  20 

Organic  Chemistry 

for  Foresters  .... 

4 

for  Foresters 

4 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Compo- 

F  Econ  1 

Introd.  to  Eco- 

sition   

2 

nomics  for  For- 

Math 22 

Calculus  II  

3 

estry  

3 

Physics  31 

Mechanics  

4 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Compo- 

WPE 8 

Elementary  Wood 

sition  

2 

Technology  

4 

Math  21 

Calculus  I 

3 

Program  Elective  3 

17  17 


WOOD  ANATOMY  OPTION— JUNIOR  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  10 

Plant  Physiology  .. 

2 

F Bot  120 

Systematic  Botany 

3 

F Bot  11 

Plant  Physiology .. 

1 

Physics  33 

Heat,  Sound,  Light 

4 

Bot  109 

Plant  Anatomy  .... 

3 

Program 

Electives  

9 

F Bot  141 

Wood  Deteriora- 

tion of  Micro- 

organisms   

2 

Physics  32 

Electricity  

4 

WPE  10 

Phys.  and  Mechan- 

ical Properties 
of  Wood  

4 

16 

16 

SUMMER 

WPE  52  (Wood  Products  Engineering  Experience)  5 credit  hours 
WPE  152#  (Field  Trip)  2 credit  hours 
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wood  anatomy  option— senior  year 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Chem  125 

Chemistry  of  Cel- 

F Chem  125 

Chemistry  of  Cel- 

lulose   

4 

lulose  

3 

GF  199 

Intro,  to  Proba- 

WPE 101 

Intro,  to  Research 

3-6 

bility  Statistics.. 

3 

WPE  102 

Senior  Seminar  for 

WPE  101 

Intro,  to  Research 

1 

WPE  Majors  .... 

2 

WPE  108 

Commercial  Tim- 

WPE 158 

Photomicrography 

2 

bers  of  the  World 

3 

Electives  .... 

3-6 

WPE  118 

Wood  Physics 

3 

WPE  156 

Microtechnique 

3 

17 

16 

MECHANICS  AND  PHYSICS  OF  WOOD  OPTION— JUNIOR  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

Math  23 

Calculus  III  

4 

Elec  Engr 

Elem.  Application 

Physics  32 

Electricity  

4 

101 

of  Elec.  Engr 

4 

WPE  110 

Timber  Mechan- 

Math 24 

Calculus  IV  

4 

ics  

3 

Physics  33 

Heat,  Sound,  Light 

4 

Program 

Electives  

5 

WPE  110 

Timber  Mechanics 

Laboratory  

1 

WPE  112 

Design  of  Wood 

Structure  

3 

16  16 


SUMMER 


WPE  52  (Wood  Products  Engineering  Experience)  5 credit  hours 
WPE  152*  (Field  Trip)  2 credit  hours 


# This  trip  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  spring  term  of  the  junior  year.  This 
two- week  trip  begins  the  second  week  of  the  examination  period. 
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MECHANICS  AND  PHYSICS  OF  WOOD  OPTION— SENIOR  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

FChem  125 

Chemistry  of  Cel- 

F Chem  125 

Chemistry  of  Cel- 

lulose   

4 

lulose  

3 

GF  199 

Intro,  to  Proba- 

ME 28 

Elem.  Heat  and 

bility  Statistics.. 

3 

Power 

4 

WPE  101 

Intro,  to  Research 

1 

WPE  101 

Intro,  to  Research 

3-6 

WPE  114 

Elasticity  of  Wood 

WPE  102 

Senior  Seminar  .... 

2 

and  Plywood  .... 

3 

Electives  .... 

0-3 

WPE  118 

Wood  Physics  

3 

Elective  

3 

17  15 
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Graduate  Studies 


VALUES 

Advanced  study  at  the  graduate  level  has  well-established  finan- 
cial and  educational  values.  The  demand  for  men  with  graduate 
training  in  science  and  technology  has  exceeded  the  supply  for  the 
last  decade.  Little  decline  in  the  demand  during  the  next  several 
years  is  expected. 

There  are  sound  reasons  for  this  forecast.  Colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  placing  a premium  on  men  with  advanced  degrees.  State 
and  federal  agencies  are  expanding  research  in  forestry  and  closely 
allied  fields  of  knowledge  and  endeavor.  Industries  are  employing 
research  investigators  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  Education 
through  the  Master’s  and  Doctor's  degrees  is  almost  required  for  men 
entering  college  teaching  and  governmental  or  industrial  research. 

But  the  advantage  graduate  education  affords  the  job  seeker  is 
small  compared  with  its  value  in  enabling  him  to  perform  well  in 
responsible  positions. 

Graduate  study  involves  searching  and  evaluating  specialized 
literature,  learning  what  constitutes  scientific  evidence  and  proof. 
It  provides  experience  in  critically  evaluating  one’s  own  and  others’ 
work.  Study  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  requires  the  student 
to  penetrate  to  the  frontier  of  human  knowledge.  This  boundary  is 
always  indistinct  and  permeated  by  preliminary  theories,  conjectures, 
uncontrolled  observations,  and  half-truths.  It  is  here  that  the  critical 
mind  gains  its  true  discipline  in  establishing  facts  upon  which  science 
and  technology  can  firmly  proceed.  This  in  itself  is  a human  experi- 
ence of  unexcelled  educational  value.  The  qualities  of  mind  devel- 
oped in  struggling  to  the  frontier  of  knowledge  are  of  utmost  value 
to  research  workers,  teachers,  administrators,  and  good  citizens. 

Technical  knowledge  is  necessary,  but  men  must  also  have  skill 
in  applying  technical  knowledge  to  guide  the  human  and  economic 
forces  that  control  the  destiny  of  our  country.  For  this  reason,  this 
College  provides  training  in  government  methods,  human  relations, 
national  and  world  objectives  in  forestry,  and  social  obligations  of 
the  profession.  Public  and  business  administration  receive  emphasis, 
too,  because  of  their  importance  to  graduate  students  in  forestry. 
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Men  who  can  think  objectively  and  constructively  in  these 
broad  fields  are  urgently  needed  in  all  of  the  several  subject  fields  of 
forestry. 


FIELDS  OF  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH 

The  College  of  Forestry  offers  graduate  education  in  professional 
and  scientific  lines  leading  to  the  Master  of  Forestry,  Master  of 
Science,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees.  In  the  48  years  up  to 
1959,  a total  of  652  graduate  degrees  have  been  awarded— as  com- 
pared to  8,033  undergraduate  degrees  since  1911.  The  distribution 
of  the  graduate  degrees  over  a number  of  broad  fields  is  indicated 
below: 


Advanced  Degrees  Conferred— 1913-1958 


Major  Fields 

Ph.D. 

Forest  Botany  and  Pathology  

39 

18 

Forest  Chemistry  

25 

22 

Forest  Economics  

6 

2 

Forest  Entomology  

42 

7 

Forest  Management  

106 

11 

Forest  Zoology  

35 

7 

Landscape  Architecture  

21 

Pulp  and  Paper  Technology  

71 

5 

Silviculture  

67 

7 

Wood  Products  Engineering  

137 

24 

549 

103 

At  present  graduate  study  may  be  undertaken  in  the  following 
fields:  forest  botany  and  pathology;  forestry  economics  and  world 
forestry;  forest  entomology;  forest  influences,  forest  management  in- 
cluding administration,  forest  engineering,  mensuration,  and  photo- 
grammetry;  forest  zoology,  including  the  relation  between  wildlife 
and  forest  management;  landscape  architecture,  including  various 
aspects  of  land  planning;  pulp  and  paper  technology;  cellulose  and 
polymer  chemistry,  plant  biochemistry,  plastics  technology;  silvicul- 
ture, including  forest  soils,  forest  tree  improvement,  and  forest  influ- 
ences; wood  products  engineering,  including  mechanics  and  physics 
of  wood,  wood  anatomy,  and  uses  of  lumber,  veneer,  plywood  and 
modified  wood,  wood  preservation,  and  extractives.  In  a number  of 
these  fields,  graduate  programs  may  be  developed  for  students  who 
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have  undergraduate  degrees  in  other  phases  of  forestry  or  in  engi- 
neering, chemistry,  business,  economics,  and  related  professional 
fields. 

FOREST  BOTANY  AND  PATHOLOGY 

Forest  botany  offers  graduate  programs  in  the  fields  of  forest 
pathology,  products  pathology,  mycology,  physiology,  taxonomy  (in- 
cluding dendrology) , ecology,  and  genetics.  Various  combinations  of 
these  fields  and  others  at  the  College  may  be  taken  as  major  and 
minor  areas  of  study  emphasis. 

Forest  pathology  covers  the  major  diseases  of  forest  trees  and 
their  recognition  and  control.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
diseases  of  forest  plantations  and  heartrots.  Products  pathology 
covers  decays  and  discolorations  of  forest  products  and  their  controls, 
wood  durability,  and  the  bioassay  of  fungicides. 

Mycology  covers  the  classification,  morphology  and  physiology 
of  the  fungi,  particularly  those  important  in  forestry.  Research  em- 
phasis is  on  the  taxonomy  of  the  Polyporaceae,  Hydnaceae, 
Thelephoraceae,  and  Fungi  Imperfecti.  Physiology  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  vital  functions  in  the  living  tree.  Current  research 
is  on  tree  roots  and  mycorrhizae.  Taxonomy  includes  identification, 
nomenclature,  and  the  classification  of  plants  with  emphasis  on 
bryophytes  and  vascular  plants  of  the  Northeast.  Genetics  considers 
organisms  as  dynamic,  living  systems.  Research  stresses  the  inherit- 
ance of  economically  important  characteristics  of  woody  plants. 

Facilities  include  well-equipped  laboratories  and  a greenhouse 
for  general  botanical  and  phytopathological  research.  Special  labora- 
tory facilities  include  the  following:  a photographic  darkroom,  air- 
conditioned  microtechnique  laboratory,  isolation  room,  an  auxin 
assay  room,  two  controlled  temperature-light-humidity  walk-in 
rooms,  one  wood-equilibrium-walk-in  cabinet,  and  two  controlled 
cold  rooms.  Special  equipment  are  an  infrared  gas  analyzer,  a micro- 
manipulator, and  a Warburg  apparatus.  Facilities  and  equipment 
are  available  for  general  chromatographic  and  biochemical  analyses. 

An  herbarium  containing  an  excellent  collection  of  wood- 
destroying  fungi  and  flowering  plants  of  forest  and  range  is  a major 
asset.  Extensive  College  forests  including  most  forest  types  of  the 
Northeast,  plantations,  and  a nursery,  offer  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties for  field  studies  of  tree  diseases  and  forest  plants. 
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CHEMISTRY  OF  WOOD,  POLYMERS, 
PLASTICS-PLANT  BIOCHEMISTRY 


The  chemistry  of  cellulose  and  other  wood  products  was  empha- 
sized early  in  the  history  of  this  College,  and  College  personnel  were 
active  in  establishing  the  Cellulose  Division  of  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society.  In  recent  years  cellulose  has  continued  as  an  important 
source  of  polymeric  materials  and  synthetic  polymers— plastics,  rub- 
bers, fibers,  films,  coatings,  laminating  and  molding  resins  and  glues— 
have  been  used  more  and  more  in  conjunction  with  and  in  competi- 
tion with  wood  and  paper  products.  The  graduate  program  of  the 
Department  of  Forest  Chemistry  therefore  now  includes  the  chemis- 
try of  both  synthetic  and  natural  polymers  and  related  subjects. 

Of  recent  years  there  has  been  a profound  development  of 
fundamental  knowledge  in  plant  biochemistry  and  employment 
opportunities  requiring  this  knowledge  have  also  grown  substan- 
tially. The  potentiality  of  this  developing  science  for  forestry  is 
enormous  and  it  has  therefore  been  included  in  the  departmental 
offerings. 

The  graduate  programs  in  chemistry  may  lead  either  to  a degree 
of  Master  of  Science  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  require  in  either 
case  a research  project  and  thesis.  Typically,  a student  at  the  Master’s 
level  may  choose  to  emphasize  (a)  the  organic  or  physical  chemistry 
of  synthetic  polymers,  cellulose  or  wood,  (b)  organic  or  physical 
aspects  of  plant  biochemistry,  or  (c)  plastics  technology.  Only  the 
first  two  fields  are  acceptable  for  work  leading  to  the  Doctor’s  degree. 
An  appropriate  program  of  courses  (at  this  College  and  Syracuse 
University)  and  of  research  will  then  be  decided  upon  by  the  stu- 
dent and  his  major  professor. 

The  basic  research  program  of  the  Department  lies  largely  in 
the  areas  of  chemistry  listed  above  and  on  closely  related  fundamen- 
tal chemical  principles.  Current  research  with  a physicochemical 
emphasis  includes:  kinetics  of  polymerization,  solution  properties  of 
cellulose  derivatives,  permeability  of  polymer  films  to  gases,  free 
radical  reactions,  ionic  polymerization,  photoexcited  states  of  chloro- 
phyll, anthraquinone  dyes,  and  dye  pigments,  bond  dissociation 
energies,  elasticity  of  cellulose  gels,  swelling  pressures,  and  physical 
properties  of  cross-linked  polyelectrolyte  gels.  Research  with  an  or- 
ganic emphasis  includes  the  synthesis  of  special  polymer  types  such 
as  graft,  block,  and  optically  active  polymers  and  synthesis  of  poly- 
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saccharides,  the  structure  and  methods  of  degradation  of  polymeric 
wood  components  including  lignin,  the  chemistry  of  pulping  and 
bleaching  processes,  the  acidity  of  carbohydrates,  cellulose  derivative 
chemistry,  chemistry  and  biosynthesis  of  aromatic  compounds,  poly- 
peptide chemistry.  Plastics  technology  research  includes  studies  on 
the  combination  of  resins  with  cellulose  fibers  by  beater  addition 
and  other  techniques,  molding,  the  coating  of  paper  by  polymers, 
and  physical  evaluation  of  products. 

In  a number  of  these  researches,  radioactive  tracers  are  used  as 
a research  tool  and  the  radiochemical  facilities  are  also  available  for 
collaborative  research  with  other  departments. 

Graduate  research  laboratories  in  the  new  Hugh  P.  Baker 
Laboratory  are  well  equipped  with  necessary  apparatus  and  instru- 
ments for  plastics  technology,  chemical,  and  biochemical  research. 
There  are  available,  inter  alia,  an  ultra-centrifuge,  recording  infrared 
and  ultraviolet  spectrophotometers,  mass  spectrometer,  light  scatter- 
ing apparatus,  differential  refractometer,  electron  microscope.  X-ray 
diffraction  and  flash  photolysis  equipment,  a laboratory  for  radio- 
chemical studies  with  counters  for  solids,  liquids  and  gases. 

FORESTRY  ECONOMICS 

Graduate  programs  leading  to  the  degrees  Master  of  Forestry, 
Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  available  in  the 
economics  of  forestry  and  in  world  forestry.  Work  in  these  areas  is 
supported  by  a faculty  with  varied  fields  of  specialization,  and  by  a 
variety  of  professional,  graduate-level  courses,  including  a special 
seminar.  Additional  courses  in  general  economics,  international 
affairs,  business  and  related  fields  are  available  in  the  Maxwell  School 
of  Citizenship  and  the  College  of  Business  Administration  at  Syra- 
cuse University.  The  facilities  of  other  departments  of  Syracuse 
University  and  of  the  College  of  Forestry  may  also  be  drawn  upon  by 
the  student  to  supplement  his  education  in  allied  social  sciences  or 
to  strengthen  his  grounding  in  technical  forestry  fields. 

Forestry  Economics.  Graduate  work  is  offered  in  areas  such  as 
labor  and  land  economics;  the  economics  of  forest  production,  har- 
vesting and  wood-using  industries;  marketing  and  prices  of  forest 
products,  including  interregional  and  international  trade;  and  de- 
mand and  requirements  for  forest  goods  and  services.  A student  may 
stress  economic  analysis  of  social  problems  and  economic  planning 
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and  evaluation  of  public  forestry.  Or  he  may  emphasize  economic 
problem  analysis  and  planning  for  the  forest  business  or  wood-con- 
version business. 

Study  leading  to  the  Master’s  degree  is  primarily  to  broaden 
and  enhance  the  student’s  understanding  of  forestry  or  products 
technology  by  putting  it  more  clearly  in  the  setting  of  economic  life. 
The  program  stresses  the  attainment  of  general  competence  in 
economic  principles  with  application  to  production,  distribution, 
and  the  use  of  forest  resources.  The  candidate  is  encouraged  to  de- 
vote most  of  his  effort  to  formal  academic  courses.  A small  thesis 
provides  special  opportunity  for  critical  study  and  original  thinking. 

Work  leading  to  the  Doctor’s  degree  is  designed  with  two  ends 
in  view.  The  first  is  to  attain  a high  degree  of  general  competence  in 
the  fundamentals  of  the  field  that  will  serve  the  professional  forester 
or  product  technologist  in  making  economic  decisions  and  in  ap- 
praising economic  events  and  policies.  The  second  aim  is  to  gain 
specialized  proficiency  in  a particular  segment  of  forestry  economics 
through  intensive  study,  deep  thinking  and  the  writing  of  a disserta- 
tion, and  thereby  to  sharpen  the  intellectual  tools  for  research,  teach- 
ing or  administration. 

World  Forestry.  Graduate  study  in  world  forestry  is  designed  to 
supplement  the  student’s  technical  training  with  the  broad  back- 
ground of  education  deemed  essential  for  effective  service  in  positions 
relating  to  foreign  forestry.  These  would  include  positions  as  forestry 
advisor  or  technician  with  the  various  government  agencies,  private 
organizations,  and  industrial  firms  having  an  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  forest  resources  in  other  lands. 

Emphasis  in  the  program  is  placed  on  the  attainment  of  general 
competence  in  world  physical  and  economic  geography,  cultural 
anthropology,  history,  international  affairs  and  a foreign  language. 
Sufficient  flexibility  is  maintained  to  permit  adjustment  to  the  pro- 
fessional needs  and  interests  of  the  student.  A significant  portion  of 
the  program  is  reserved  for  specialized  study  of  some  aspect  of  world 
forestry,  either  as  to  subject  matter  or  geographical  area. 

FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY 

Graduate  students  in  forest  entomology  may  specialize  in  the 
following  fields:  biology  and  ecology  of  forest  insects;  insect  pests  of 
shade  and  ornamental  trees;  pests  of  logs,  lumber,  and  forest  prod- 
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ucts;  insects  affecting  structural  timbers  and  wood  in  use;  taxonomic, 
morphologic,  and  histologic  problems;  or  selected  problems  con- 
cerned with  the  chemical,  biological,  or  forest  management  aspects 
of  insect  control.  Applied  entomology  is  stressed.  Special  instruction 
is  given  in  rearing  methods,  photography,  and  the  preparation  of 
insects  for  study  and  display.  Basic  work  is  given  in  insect  physiology 
and  toxicology. 

Excellent  equipment  is  available  for  laboratory  work.  A green- 
house and  insectary  permit  biological  studies  during  the  winter. 

College-maintained  forests  are  readily  accessible  for  research 
projects  such  as  the  study  of  pests  of  plantation,  nurseries,  seed,  and 
soil,  or  for  broad  ecological  problems  that  involve  forestry  practice. 
It  is  possible  for  the  student  to  live  on  the  forest  during  his  research 
residence. 

The  department  maintains  a full-time  research  assistant  avail- 
able for  conference  on  research  projects. 

Cooperative  problems  can  be  worked  out  with  other  depart- 
ments involving  pathology,  physiology,  toxicology,  and  plant  ecology. 
Split  majors  and  minors  are  encouraged. 

An  unusually  good  library  of  entomological  literature  is  at  the 
disposal  of  students  interested  in  literature  compilation  or  statistical 
problems. 

One  of  the  best  forest  insect  collections  in  the  country  attracts 
students  interested  in  taxonomy  and  classification,  and  excellent 
optical  equipment  is  available  for  this  type  of  work  and  advanced 
work  in  specialized  histological  problems. 

FOREST  MANAGEMENT 

Graduate  programs  are  available  in  all  aspects  of  management 
of  forest  lands.  These  may  be  broadly  integrative  in  scope,  serving 
the  potential  manager’s  need  for  understanding  and  coordination 
of  policy,  economics,  engineering,  and  business  with  technical  for- 
estry activities.  Or  they  may  be  more  specialized  within  one  of  the 
major  subject  fields  comprising  the  over-all  function  of  forest  re- 
source management.  The  continuing  strong  trend  toward  intensifica- 
tion of  management  practices  by  industrial  and  public  agencies 
provides  an  ever-growing  demand  for  high-quality  personnel  with 
each  of  these  types  of  educational  preparation.  All  programs  aim 
toward  providing  opportunity  and  encouragement  for  the  student 
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to  attain  his  fullest  potential  for  future  service. 

The  Department  offers  a variety  of  graduate  professional  courses, 
and  encourages  students  to  make  timely  use  of  related  subject  matter 
in  other  fields.  The  broad  resources  and  facilities  of  the  College  of 
Engineering,  the  College  of  Business  Administration,  the  Maxwell 
School  program  of  public  administration,  and  other  programs  at 
Syracuse  University  provide  exceptional  opportunities  for  the  capa- 
ble student  to  pursue  his  interests  and  enlarge  his  potential  for  a 
high  level  professional  career.  Courses  at  Syracuse  University  and  in 
many  subject  specializations  at  the  College  of  Forestry  are  frequently 
utilized  to  round  out  the  student’s  interests  and  strengthen  his 
abilities. 

Faculty  members  in  the  Department  promote  the  fundamental 
spirit  of  free  inquiry  into  management  problems  of  interest  to  the 
student.  Flexibility  is  encouraged.  Joint  programs  involving  the 
carrying  of  a minor  in  another  department,  designed  to  bring  appro- 
priate balance  into  the  student’s  conceptions  for  better  use  of  plan- 
ning and  problem  analysis,  are  not  unusual.  Each  graduate  student’s 
program  is  individually  designed  to  serve  his  needs.  Both  a healthy 
intellectual  climate  and  a spirit  of  friendly  professional  unity  are 
maintained  among  the  group  of  men  taking  advanced  work  in 
Management. 

Advanced  study  leading  to  Master’s  and  Doctor’s  degrees  is 
offered.  Subject  areas  include  industrial  and  public  forest  resource 
policy,  program  planning  for  permanent  management  of  forest  en- 
terprises, valuation  and  appraisal  in  land  and  timber  management, 
methods  of  inventory,  determining  growth  and  yield,  locational  de- 
sign and  cost  analyses  for  development  and  maintenance  of  roads, 
regulation  of  multiple-market  production  and  harvesting,  logging 
and  cost  control,  business  management  concepts,  administrative  or- 
ganization and  fiscal  control,  and  analyses  of  public  and  industrial 
forestry  activities. 

The  Department  is  especially  well-equipped  with  staff  and 
facilities  supporting  advanced  study  in  forest  measurement  and  map- 
ping, aerial  photogrammetry,  and  forest  engineering.  Special  pro- 
grams in  personnel  and  budgetary  aspects  of  forestry  are  proving 
increasingly  useful.  Many  of  the  above  subject  areas  offered  by  the 
Department  are  supplemented  by  case  studies  and  professional 
visits  to  industrial  and  public  operations.  Records  and  research  on 
managed  industrial  and  public  forest  properties,  as  well  as  on  exten- 
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sive  College  experimental  forests,  may  be  made  available  by  coopera- 
tive arrangement.  Library  resources  are  unusually  complete. 

Special  programs  designed  to  help  the  individual  prepare  for 
challenging  opportunities  in  instruction  and  research  at  the  college 
level  are  often  arranged  for  those  who  are  interested  and  capable 
in  this  enlarging  field. 

FOREST  ZOOLOGY 

Graduate  study  is  offered  in  various  phases  of  forest  zoology, 
wildlife  management  and  conservation  involving  both  terrestrial  and 
aquatic  environments. 

In  addition  to  those  of  the  Department  of  Forest  Zoology, 
facilities  available  for  graduate  students  include  the  Roosevelt 
Station  Library,  the  Archer  and  Anna  Huntington  Wildlife  Forest 
Station,  the  Tully  Forest,  and  various  wildlife  areas  of  the  State 
and  Federal  governments  in  central  New  York.  The  facilities  of 
associated  departments  of  the  College  and  Syracuse  University  also 
are  available  to  students. 

The  Roosevelt  Station  Library  contains  a large  assortment  of 
publications  in  the  fields  of  forest  zoology  and  wildlife  conservation 
and  management.  It  regularly  receives  about  200  periodicals  dealing 
with  these  and  related  fields.  The  Archer  and  Anna  Huntington 
Wildlife  Forest  preserve  of  15,000  acres  in  the  north-central  Adiron- 
dack Mountains  is  devoted  to  wildlife  research  and  management. 
The  research  program  is  primarily  concerned  with  vertebrate  ani- 
mals and  their  relation  to  and  effect  on  the  forest.  The  management 
program  deals  with  the  integration  and  coordination  of  the  manage- 
ment of  all  the  resources  of  the  forest,  including  timber,  wildlife, 
watersheds,  recreation,  and  soils. 

The  Tully  Forest  of  2,644  acres  is  located  twenty-one  miles 
south  of  the  campus.  It  is  typical  of  much  of  the  highlands  of  this 
vicinity;  at  present  it  is  a mixture  of  natural  hardwoods,  plantations, 
and  reverting  fields.  Three  cold-water  marshes  have  been  established 
on  the  Forest.  The  area  lends  itself  well  to  the  multiple-use  coordina- 
tion studies,  the  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  econogy  studies,  and 
the  soil  fauna  investigations  which  constitute  the  major  phases  of 
the  program. 

Also  in  central  New  York  are  the  Conservation  Department’s 
Three  Rivers  Game  Management  Area  for  forest  and  farm  wildlife 
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and  the  Federal  Montezuma  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Whenever  feasible,  graduate  students  are  encouraged  to  conduct 
their  thesis  research  on  the  various  College  properties;  although 
State  and  Federal-controlled  areas  or  even  private  holdings  may  be 
used.  Both  terrestrial  and  aquatic  environments  in  the  Syracuse 
region  are  so  diversified  that  the  student  has  ample  opportunities  to 
select  desirable  sites  for  conducting  research  and  investigation. 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

Graduate  work  in  Landscape  Architecture  is  offered  to  men 
interested  in  a variety  of  land  planning  problems.  The  Department’s 
status  in  the  College  of  Forestry  offers  unique  opportunities  of  study 
in  problems  of  recreational  use  of  public  lands  and  forests,  but 
fields  of  possible  study  include  regional  and  city  planning.  More 
usually  the  student  is  concerned  with  design,  construction,  and 
administration  but  research  and  analysis  can  be  a concentration  of 
interest. 

Based  on  the  usual  design  concerns  of  landscape  architecture, 
a background  of  association  in  principles  of  civil  engineering,  forest- 
ry, horticulture  and  architecture  is  the  usual  prerequisite.  The  aim 
is  to  achieve  an  advanced  understanding  of  land,  its  usage  and 
development  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  beauty  and  efficiency. 
Appreciation  of  and  familiarity  with  esthetic  principles  lies  behind 
planning  effort,  and  are  essentials  in  the  graduate  program. 

The  facilities  of  the  College  as  a whole  plus  special  drafting 
rooms,  library  collections  and  technical  equipment  are  available. 
The  College  is  well  located  for  study  of  park  and  recreation  areas. 
Units  under  the  administration  of  the  Central  New  York  State  Parks 
Commission  and  the  Finger  Lakes  Parks  Commission  are  easily 
accessible  and  the  responsible  officials  are  cooperative.  Recreational 
facilities  within  the  Adirondack  preserve  are  only  a few  hours  travel 
from  the  College.  Park,  recreation,  and  planning  personnel  in  the 
City  of  Syracuse  and  the  County  of  Onondaga  are  ready  to  aid  in 
discussing  municipal  and  regional  problems. 

The  period  of  resident  requirement  will  vary  from  one  to  three 
years.  The  relationship  of  the  preparatory  undergraduate  work  to 
the  field  of  graduate  study  will  determine  the  length  of  resident 
requirement.  Courses  of  study  are  offered  with  either  a design  em- 
phasis or  a research-analysis  emphasis. 
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PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY 


The  pulp  and  paper  industry,  third  fastest  in  rate  of  growth 
among  all  American  industries  and  fifth  largest  in  the  nation,  is  in 
need  of  professional  men  with  advanced  education  in  science  and 
technology.  A training  program  to  provide  such  education  on  the 
graduate  level  in  this  field  was  pioneered  by  the  College  of  Forestry 
with  the  organization  of  a Department  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Tech- 
nology in  1920. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Department  has  maintained  a singularly 
high  position  in  professional  education  to  provide  personnel  for 
the  continuing  development  of  the  paper  industry.  These  graduates 
have  been  in  consistent  demand  by  the  industry  throughout  the 
world. 

Research  programs  in  pulping,  paper  technology  and  related 
fields  and  the  utilization  of  resins  and  polymers  in  conjunction  with 
paper  has  been  a significant  part  of  the  Department’s  program. 
Graduate  research  is  coordinated  with  an  educational  program 
based  on  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering  and  programs  are 
offered  which  lead  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  or  Doctor  of 
Philosophy. 

The  College  has  extensive  modern  laboratory  facilities  available 
for  research  on  pulp  and  paper  problems.  These  facilities  include 
spectrophotometers  for  ultraviolet,  visible  light  and  infrared,  elec- 
tron microscope,  and  X-ray  diffraction  apparatus  and  an  Instron 
tester. 

The  College  maintains  a special  pulp  and  paper  laboratory 
building  which  contains  an  experimental  pulp  and  paper  mill.  In- 
cluded is  all  the  necessary  equipment  for  pulping,  pulp  purification, 
refining  and  complete  pulping  evaluation  of  wood  and  paper.  The 
laboratory  also  includes  a complete  duplex  paper  machine.  The 
Fourdrinier  section  is  equipped  with  a Bertrams  flow  distributor  and 
the  cylinder  has  a five-vat  wet  end.  The  sheets  from  each  of  these 
wet  ends  pass  through  a common  press  section  and  dryer  section. 
Finishing  equipment  for  the  paper  consists  of  slitter,  rewinder,  sheet 
cutter  and  trimmer.  Graduate  laboratories  are  completely  equipped 
for  experimental  work  in  pulping,  pulp  bleaching,  investigation  of 
paper  properties  and  the  combination  of  resins  and  polymers  with 
pulp  and  paper. 

The  College  is  giving  increased  emphasis  to  its  research  activities 
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which  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Department  are  largely  cooperative 
research  programs  with  industry.  An  example  of  this  type  of 
research  is  the  program  with  the  Empire  State  Paper  Research 
Associates,  Inc.,  which  began  in  1946  and  was  organized  as  the 
Empire  State  Paper  Institue  (ESPRI)  in  1958.  The  research  work 
was  initially  directed  toward  finding  new  pulping  and  refining 
processes,  which  resulted  in  the  development  of  the  “Chemi-ground- 
wood  Process”  (1950) . More  recently  the  research  has  been  directed 
to  the  fundamentals  of  the  pulping,  bleaching  and  paper-making 
processes,  to  the  structure  of  wood  and  wood  fibers,  and  to  the 
specific  reactions  of  wood  components  during  mechanical  and  chemi- 
cal treatments.  These  programs  are  in  an  active  stage  of  develop- 
ment, and  a group  of  graduate  students  are  given  research  problems 
within  the  ESPRI  general  program. 

SILVICULTURE 

Graduate  study  programs  in  all  phases  of  silviculture  are  avail- 
able in  the  department.  Emphasis  may  be  placed  on  fundamental 
biological  relationships  or  on  applications  in  the  forest  according  to 
the  needs  and  interest  of  the  student.  Study  programs  may  be  coordi- 
nated with  other  areas  of  specialization  through  the  close  cooperation 
that  is  maintained  between  the  Silviculture  Department  and  the 
departments  in  the  biological  and  resource  management  divisions 
of  the  college. 

Programs  within  the  department  can  be  developed  in  one  or 
more  of  the  following:  silvics,  practice  of  silviculture,  forest  soils, 
soil  conservation,  forest  tree  nursery  practice,  reforestation,  forest 
tree  seed,  fire  control,  forest  influences,  watershed  management, 
forest  tree  improvement,  and  applied  forest  tree  genetics.  Well- 
equipped  laboratories,  and  greenhouse  facilities  are  available  for 
graduate  student  use. 

A ninety-acre  college-owned  experimental  area,  including  an 
operating  forest  tree  nursery,  is  located  within  three  miles  of  the 
campus.  The  2,644-acre  Tully  Forest,  located  twenty-one  miles  from 
Syracuse,  provides  plantation  and  wood  lot  problems  typical  of 
Southern  New  York  conditions.  In  addition,  four  experimental 
forests  in  the  Adirondacks,  totaling  about  20,000  acres,  offer  prob- 
lems in  white  pine,  northern  hardwood,  and  spruce-fir  silviculture. 
Cooperative  research  in  silviculture  can  also  be  arranged  with  the 
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New  York  State  Conservation  Department  or  with  private  forest 
owners.  Research  problems  conducted  outside  the  State  may  be 
acceptable  to  the  department  provided  they  fit  into  the  student’s 
program  and  meet  the  required  academic  standards. 

The  department  members  are  responsible  for  a research  program 
of  considerable  extent.  Records  and  research  on  forest  plantations 
date  back  to  the  early  part  of  the  century.  Cutting  experiments  are 
being  conducted  both  in  hardwoods  and  conifers  with  white  pine 
receiving  special  attention.  The  department  has  pioneered  in  forest 
fertilization  and  a comprehensive  program  in  Forest  Tree  Improve- 
ment is  under  way. 

Located  within  convenient  traveling  distance  of  the  college  are 
numerous  natural  forests  representing  a wide  variety  of  types,  and 
forest  plantations  of  various  species  and  ages. 

WOOD  PRODUCTS  ENGINEERING 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Wood  Products  Engineering 
is  to  develop  graduates  who  understand  wood  as  an  engineering 
material,  men  who  can  take  their  places  as  wood  engineers  and  wood 
scientists  in  the  forest  products  industries.  Knowledge  of  wood  is 
now  at  the  stage  where  important  advancement  both  in  research  and 
production  technology  must  depend  on  the  ability  of  trained  men 
capable  of  interpreting  characteristics  of  wood  in  terms  of  the 
sciences  and  engineering. 

Advanced  technical  training  is  offered  men  interested  in  becom- 
ing supervisors,  salesmen,  wood  engineers,  research  workers  or 
managers  of  sawmills,  veneer  and  plywood  plants,  woodworking  fac- 
tories, processing  plants,  and  accessory  industries  producing  wood 
finishes,  woodworking  machines,  adhesives  and  preservatives.  Com- 
mercial and  business  aspects  of  the  lumber  and  woodworking  in- 
dustry also  may  be  emphasized.  Courses  are  offered  in  applied 
research  techniques,  and  industrial  engineering  including  production 
and  quality  control,  motion  and  time  study,  materials  handling  and 
plant  layout. 

The  Department  offers  study  programs  leading  to  Master  of 
Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees.  Research  problems  range 
from  studies  of  manufacturing  variables,  merchandising,  dielectric 
properties  and  moisture  relations  of  wood,  strength  determination  by 
vibration  and  standard  methods,  to  effects  of  growth  rates  on  wood 
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quality  and  anatomical  variation.  To  implement  research  and  class 
work,  there  are  numerous  laboratories  well  equipped  with  the  latest 
machines  and  instrumentation. 

There  is  available  an  extensive  collection  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic wood  samples.  For  examination  and  study  of  wood  at  high 
magnification,  the  student  has  use  of  research  microscopes  of  all 
types— including  an  electron  microscope  and  photomicrographic 
equipment.  Strength  testing  machines  and  conditioning  chambers 
permit  controlled  study  of  physical  properties  and  of  structural 
stresses  in  wood.  Measuring  equipment  is  available  for  study  of  major 
wood  properties  such  as  behavior  when  subjected  to  sonic  and 
ultrasonic  vibrations,  electrical  and  thermal  conductivity,  and  mois- 
ture relations.  Facilities  are  available  for  constructing  special  equip- 
ment for  research. 

A circular  sawmill  and  a rotary  veneer  lathe,  with  instrumenta- 
tion for  studying  production  variables,  facilitate  instruction  and 
research  in  primary  processing.  Several  modern  dry  kilns  aid  under- 
standing of  seasoning  techniques.  A woodworking  laboratory 
equipped  with  modern  production-size  machines  is  supplemented 
by  special  wood  machining  research  equipment. 

Plywood  and  wood  assembly  laboratories  include  hot  presses 
and  accessories,  and  an  electronic  gluing  press.  Wood  finishing 
facilities  include  spray  booths,  testing  apparatus,  viscometer  and 
weatherometers. 

The  treating  laboratory  for  impregnating  wood  with  preserva- 
tives or  fire  retardant  chemicals  has  equipment  for  studying  effects 
of  various  treatments  at  very  high  pressures.  There  is  a combined 
industrial  engineering  and  marketing  laboratory  with  models  and 
facilities  for  studying  plant  layout  and  material  handling  problems. 

Special  study  and  research  opportunities  exist  in  connection 
with  many  wood-using  industries.  Close  cooperation  is  maintained 
between  the  College  and  the  lumber  and  wood-processing  industries. 
The  great  volume  and  variety  of  wood  products  processed  within 
New  York  State  create  a most  favorable  situation  for  graduate  study 
and  employment  in  forest  utilization. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  GRADUATE 
STUDY 


Graduate  study  at  the  College  of  Forestry  comes  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  individual  departments.  General  admin- 
istration of  graduate  work,  in  conformance  with  standards  and 
procedures  established  by  the  faculty,  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies.  He  is  assisted  by  a faculty  graduate 
committee  which  develops  and  recommends  policies  and  procedures 
for  graduate  study.  Through  the  Office  of  Graduate  Studies,  this 
committee  reviews  applications,  grants  formal  admissions,  recom- 
mends students  for  assistantship,  fellowship  and  scholarship  awards, 
keeps  records,  approves  programs  of  study,  reviews  the  scholarship 
of  and  counsels  each  student,  and  otherwise  facilitates  graduate  work 
at  the  College. 


ADMISSION 

Admission  to  full  graduate  standing  is  granted  applicants  who 
have  completed  undergraduate  education  in  forestry  at  an  accredited 
institution  or  who  are  graduates  from  a college  or  university  of 
recognized  standing  with  an  acceptable  preparation  in  fields  related 
to  the  department  of  his  proposed  major  study.  The  applicant  must 
have  maintained  a B or  80  per  cent  academic  average  throughout 
his  undergraduate  training.  Priority  in  admission  is  given  applicants 
who  have  high  scholastic  standing. 

Graduates  from  colleges  or  universities  of  accredited  standing 
with  acceptable  preparation  in  the  fundamental  sciences  or  in 
forestry  who  did  not  maintain  a B or  higher  average  may  be  given 
full  graduate  standing.  Such  approval  is  granted  when  the  applicant 
has  shown  outstanding  competence  in  his  specialized  field,  or  when 
he  has  clearly  demonstrated  in  other  ways  that  he  is  able  to  do 
graduate-level  work. 

Men  unable  to  meet  these  requirements  may,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  College,  be  granted  provisional  status  as  graduate  students. 
Such  students  normally  have  one  semester  to  prove  that  they  are 
capable  of  handling  graduate  work.  Graduate-level  courses  they  take 
in  an  approved  program  while  provisionally  admitted  will  count 
toward  a graduate  degree  if  an  average  grade  of  B is  earned. 

The  College  provides  a special  form  for  application  for  graduate 
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work.  Requests  for  additional  information  and  applications  for 
admission  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies, 
State  University  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse 
10,  New  York. 


STUDENTS  FROM  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

Because  the  needs  of  world  forestry  are  well  recognized,  citizens 
of  other  countries  are  welcome  at  the  State  University  College  of 
Forestry  at  Syracuse  University.  They  will  be  accepted  for  graduate 
study  under  two  special  conditions.  First,  they  must  show  satisfactory 
evidence  that  they  have  completed  studies  in  their  major  field, 
equivalent  to  a Bachelor’s  degree  from  an  accredited  American 
institution  and  with  a scholastic  record  equivalent  to  a B average. 
Second,  they  must  supply  a certificate  attesting  to  their  ability  to 
speak  and  read  English  well  enough  to  pass  graduate  courses  in  their 
technical  field. 

The  College,  through  Syracuse  University  facilities,  makes  special 
effort  to  aid  foreign  students  in  overcoming  any  remaining  language 
and  other  difficulties  that  may  hinder  their  work.  This  effort  to  help 
them  become  adjusted  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  they  are 
treated  as  a special  group.  Instead  foreign  students  are  encouraged  to 
find  rooms  and  friends  among  the  general  student  body,  so  that 
they  and  the  other  students  may  profit  mutually  to  the  maximum 
degree  from  their  sojourn  in  the  United  States. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

The  College  confers  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Science,  Master  of 
Forestry,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  upon  students  who  have  qualified 
for  them  by  completing  minimum  requirements  of  study,  research, 
and  residence. 

Graduate  programs  are  flexible  and  individual.  Each  program 
is  planned  by  the  student  and  his  major  professor  to  meet  the 
student’s  particular  needs.  He  must  sometimes  include  undergradu- 
ate courses  for  which  no  graduate  credit  can  be  given.  In  every  case 
emphasis  is  placed  on  outlining  a study  program  leading  to  a high 
level  of  achievement  rather  than  on  completing  prescribed  courses 
as  such. 
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A student  expecting  to  take  a degree  at  the  end  of  two 
semesters  in  residence  must  have  his  entire  program  planned  during 
the  first  two  weeks  of  the  academic  year.  It  must  be  approved  by  the 
major  professor.  Department  Chairman,  and  Graduate  Office.  Once 
approved,  the  program  is  to  be  followed  except  when  changes  recom- 
mended by  the  major  professor  are  approved  by  the  Graduate  Office. 

Master  of  Science  and  Master  of  Forestry  degrees.  All  programs 
leading  to  these  degrees  require  at  least  thirty  semester  hours  of 
graduate  credit.  Aside  from  this  requirement,  programs  are  worked 
out  flexibly  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  student  and  his  department  and 
major  field  of  study. 

Normally,  graduate-level  course  work  (passed  with  an  average 
grade  of  at  least  B)  takes  up  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  The 
remaining  credit-hour  requirement  is  met  by  submitting  an  original 
thesis  based  on  investigation  and  research.  Acceptance  of  the  thesis 
depends  on  clear  demonstration  of  the  student’s  ability  to  search  and 
evaluate  pertinent  literature  independently,  to  plan  and  carry 
through  independent  investigation,  to  interpret  the  significance  of 
his  findings,  and  to  present  his  subject  in  a well-organized,  lucid,  and 
scholarly  report.  To  the  satisfaction  of  a special  faculty  committee, 
the  student  must  further  pass  a written  or  oral  examination  in  which 
he  demonstrates  his  knowledge  of  related  subject  areas  and  defends 
his  thesis. 

Candidates  for  the  Master’s  degrees  must  spend  at  least  two 
semesters  in  residence  at  the  College  of  Forestry. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree.  The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 
is  conferred  on  students  who  have  completed  the  equivalent  of 
ninety  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  passed  with  an  average 
grade  of  at  least  B.  A student  holding  a Master’s  degree  may  be 
allowed  up  to  thirty  hours  of  credit  toward  the  ninety  required  for 
the  doctorate. 

A doctorate  thesis  is  to  be  prepared,  normally  representing  be- 
tween twenty-four  and  thirty-six  hours  of  graduate  credit.  The 
student  must  pass  a comprehensive  examination  covering  his  field 
and,  in  a somewhat  broader  manner,  allied  fields  before  being 
admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  doctorate.  He  must  also  pass  a final 
oral  examination  defending  his  thesis  and  covering  his  major  and 
minor  fields  of  study. 

In  addition,  the  student  must  demonstrate  reading  knowledge  of 
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two  foreign  languages  in  which  pertinent  literature  appears.  At  the 
discretion  of  the  major  department  and  on  approval  of  the  Graduate 
Office,  demonstrated  knowledge  of  statistics  may  be  substituted  for 
one  foreign  language.  Courses  taken  to  acquire  a reading  knowledge 
of  a language  or  working  knowledge  of  statistics  may  not  be  accepted 
for  graduate  credit. 

A candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  with  only  a Bachelor  degree 
must  be  in  residence  for  at  least  two  academic  years  (four  semesters) . 
A candidate  having  the  Master  degree  must  be  in  residence  for  at 
least  one  full  academic  year. 

The  requirements  outlined  govern  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  quality  of  work  for  the  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  degree.  The  student  is  required  to  penetrate  the 
frontier  of  human  knowledge  in  his  particular  field,  and  to  make 
a definite  contribution  to  this  knowledge.  In  his  search  and  evalua- 
tion of  literature,  in  his  planning,  execution,  and  interpretation  of 
his  own  research,  and  in  his  thesis  covering  work  done,  he  is  re- 
quired to  demonstrate  original  scholarship  of  a high  order.  The 
quality  of  scholarship  outweighs  the  number  of  credits  as  the 
criterion  for  granting  the  degree. 


INDUSTRIAL  AND  GOVERNMENT 

RESEARCH  COOPERATION 

Located  in  central  New  York,  the  College  of  Forestry  has  easy 
access  to  numerous  varied  wood-using  industries,  to  a diversity  of 
forest  types  and  management  practices,  and  to  intensively  developed 
forest  recreation. 

The  College  of  Forestry  cooperates  closely  with  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  the  State  Con- 
servation Department,  the  State  Department  of  Education  of  which 
it  is  a part,  and  the  State  Department  of  Commerce.  Joint  projects 
include  various  educational  research,  and  demonstration  programs 
involving  forestry,  forest  products,  and  land  use. 

Among  federal  agencies  working  with  the  College  on  research 
are  the  Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Divisions  of  Forest 
Entomology  and  Forest  Pathology  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Office  of  Ordnance 
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Research  of  the  Army,  the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  the  U.  S.  Army 
Quartermaster  Corps,  and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Close  educational  and  research  relations  prevail  with  various 
private  timberland  owners  and  related  wood-using  industries  of  New 
York  and  other  states.  Some  sponsor  research  and  research  fellow- 
ships at  the  College.  These  relations  exist  both  on  an  individual 
company  basis  and  through  such  associations  as  the  Empire  State 
Paper  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  the  Northeastern  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers’ Association,  the  Northeastern  Retail  Lumber  Dealers  As- 
sociation, the  American  Pulpwood  Association,  and  others.  This 
intimate  relationship  with  many  wood-using  and  related  industries 
often  is  of  special  value  in  providing  opportunities  for  graduate 
students  to  study  problems  in  the  industry. 

Professional  and  technical  organizations,  such  as  the  Technical 
Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  and  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  also  sponsor  research  at  the  College  as  do  private 
research  foundations,  such  as  Research  Corporation. 

College  faculty  members  are  members  and  officers  of  various 
professional  and  scientific  societies  interested  in  professional  advance- 
ment and  research.  Many  of  these  organizations  sponsor  conferences, 
research,  or  special  educational  programs  in  cooperation  with  the 
College.  The  organizations  include  the  Technical  Association  of 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  National  Shade  Tree  Conference, 
Forestry  Division  of  the  FoQd  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations,  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  American  Chemical 
Society,  American  Institute  of  Park  Executives,  Forest  Products 
Research  Society,  Northeastern  Wood  Utilization  Council,  Wildlife 
Society,  Association  of  Game  and  Fish  Administrators,  Wildlife 
Management  Institute,  Society  of  Sigma  Xi,  Society  of  American 
Foresters,  American  Geophysical  Union,  National  Association  of 
Furniture  Manufacturers,  and  others. 


FEES  AND  EXPENSES* 

Students  who,  for  at  least  twelve  months  prior  to  registration, 
have  been  bona  fide  residents  of  New  York  State,  are  exempt  from 
paying  tuition. 


* All  these  costs  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change. 
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PAID  ONCE 

Commencement  fee  (must  be  paid  before  graduation  $ 10.00 


PAID  EVERY  SEMESTER 

Non-resident  tuition  (not  assessed  against  holders  of 

graduate  fellowships)  150.00 

Non-resident  tuition  (assessed  against  holders  of  grad- 
uate fellowships  and  tuition  scholarships) 5.00 

General  fee— for  library,  health,  infirmary,  physical 
training,  recreation  and  special  testing  services  at 

Syracuse  University,  and  for  student  activities 50.00 

College  fee  (not  assessed  against  holders  of  regular 
graduate  fellowships  or  those  who  pay  the  non- 
resident tuition  fee) 30.00 


Non-immigrant  foreign  students  and  graduate  students  in  the 
Physical  Sciences  Division  are  required  as  part  of  registration  to 
take  out  a student’s  accident  and  sickness  policy.  The  premium  for 
the  recommended  policy  is  normally  about  $25  per  calendar  year. 

Living  expenses  at  Syracuse  cannot  be  accurately  predicted  in 
view  of  the  rapid  changes  in  prices  that  have  occurred  during  the 
last  few  years.  However,  charges  during  the  school  year  1958-59  may 
be  used  as  a guide.  Many  graduate  students  were  placed  in  private 
homes  where  prices  were  generally  $7  for  a single  room,  and  $10  per 
week  or  more  for  a double  room.  Students  were  eligible  to  purchase 
meal  tickets  from  the  University  for  $14.75  per  week.  This  ticket 
paid  for  all  meals  during  the  week  except  Sunday-night  supper.  In 
addition,  expenses  for  textbooks  and  supplies  average  $50  or  more 
a year.  Personal  expenses  vary  from  $75  up  depending  on  a 
student’s  needs  and  tastes. 


PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES 

Make  all  checks  or  money  orders  payable  for  exact  amount  due. 

Checks  for  fees,  and  for  tuition  of  out-of-state  students,  should 
be  made  payable  to  College  of  Forestry. 

Checks  for  room  and  board  in  Syracuse  University  housing 
should  be  made  payable  to  Syracuse  University. 
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HOUSING 


The  College  of  Forestry  operates  no  dormitories  or  student 
residences.  These  are  available  through  the  facilities  of  Syracuse 
University.  Married  students  are  certified  to  the  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity Housing  Office,  through  which  the  University  operates 
dwelling  units  for  families  with  and  without  children.  Veterans  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  her  allies  are  given 
priority. 


ASSISTANTSHIPS,  FELLOWSHIPS, 

AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  College  has  a number  of  assistantships,  fellowships  and 
scholarships  available  for  properly  qualified  students.  The  applica- 
tion form  covers  application  for  admission  either  with  or  without 
such  assistance. 

College  assistantships  and  fellowships  vary  in  number  from  year 
to  year.  During  the  academic  year  1959-60  it  is  expected  that 
twenty-six  assistantships  are  available. 

Assistantships  and  fellowship  awards  are  based  upon  demon- 
strated scholarship  and  value  of  services  rendered  to  the  College. 
Holder  of  assistantships  and  fellowships  are  provided  working 
space,  laboratories,  and  other  privileges. 

COLLEGE  ASSISTANTSHIPS  AND  FELLOWSHIPS 

Assistantships  and  fellowships  are  awarded  students  of  demon- 
strated scholarship  whose  training  fits  them  to  assist  in  teaching, 
laboratory  work  and  research  in  the  College.  Stipends  vary  in 
amount  from  $1500  to  about  $1700  for  the  academic  year  (two 
semesters) . A few  cover  a full  year  of  twelve  months. 

Tuition  and  fees  of  $350  per  academic  year  are  furnished  free 
to  holders  of  assistantships  and  fellowships,  making  the  total  value  of 
each  award  $1850  to  about  $2275.  Holders  of  College  assistantships 
aid  in  laboratory,  field,  and  classroom  instruction,  or  in  College  re- 
search work,  for  a maximum  of  fifteen  hours  per  week.  Such  work 
may  prevent  the  student  from  carrying  more  than  twelve  hours  of 
course  work,  the  minimum  required  for  full-time  graduate  students. 
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SPECIAL  FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowships  sponsored  by  industries  and  associations  are  avail- 
able, mainly  in  the  Department  of  Forest  Chemistry.  These  carry 
stipends  beginning  at  $2000.  College  assistance  responsibilities  are 
limited.  Holders  of  these  special  fellowships  are  required  to  confine 
the  major  part  of  their  research  activities  to  definitely  specified  fields. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION  FELLOWSHIPS 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is  cooperating  with  the  Col- 
lege in  the  awarding  of  Graduate  Fellowships  and  Summer  Graduate 
Teaching  Assistantships.  Application  forms  for  these  very  attractive 
fellowships  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 
of  the  College  and  should  be  returned  directly  to  the  College. 

TUITION  WAIVERS 

Tuition  waivers  may  be  awarded  to  a limited  number  of  stu- 
dents not  residents  of  New  York  State.  These  scholarships  do  not 
cover  a token  tuition  fee  of  $5,  or  the  general  fee  of  $50.00. 

OTHER  FORMS  OF  SELF-SUPPORT 

Graduate  students  without  fellowships  may  be  employed  at  an 
hourly  rate  for  assistance  in  teaching,  research,  and  other  College 
activities.  The  amount  of  such  work  varies  from  year  to  year.  Hourly 
employment  provides  lower  income  than  that  available  from  fellow- 
ships, and  such  employment  does  not  include  free  tuition. 

Graduate  students  somtimes  find  other  means  of  self-support. 
Employment  on  a part-time  basis  may  be  sought  through  the  Syracuse 
University  Appointment  Office  and  through  the  Placement  Office  of 
the  College  of  Forestry. 
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Descriptions  of  Courses 

The  number  of  credit  hours  appears  after  the  course  title.  A credit 
hour  means  one  recitation  (or  lecture)  hour  per  week.  Three  labora- 
tory hours  are  equivalent  to  one  lecture  hour.  The  roman  numeral 
following  the  description  indicates  the  semester  in  which  the  course 
is  given. 

Courses  numbered  1 to  99  carry  undergraduate  credit  only. 
Courses  numbered  100  to  199  are  primarily  for  undergraduates,  but 
may  be  approved  for  graduate  credit.  Courses  numbered  200  to  299 
are  primarily  for  graduate  students. 

ALPHABETICAL  ARRANGEMENT  AS  SHOWN  IN  PARENTHESES 

Page 


Accounting  103 

Botany  (Forest  Botany  and  Pathology)  104 

Chemistry  (Forest  Chemistry)  107 

Economics  (Forestry  Economics)  110 

English  and  Speech  112 

Entomology  (Forest  Entomology)  113 

General  Forestry  115 

Landscape  Architecture  117 

Drawing  117 

Landscape  Architecture  117 

Management  (Forest  Management)  120 

Pulp  and  Paper  Technology  123 

Silviculture  126 

Wood  Products  Engineering  129 

Zoology  (Forest  Zoology)  135 


ACCOUNTING 
Mr.  Belanger 


1.  ELEMENTARY  ACCOUNTING  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Two  two-hour  sessions  of  lecture,  discussion  and  laboratory.  The  funda- 
mentals of  accounting  are  described  and  applied  to  businesses  operating  as  sole 
proprietorships,  partnerships,  and  trading  and  manufacturing  corporations. 
Topics  include:  the  recording  and  bookkeeping  process,  adjusting  entries,  work 
sheet,  financial  statements,  depreciation,  depletion,  introductory  analyses  and 
interpretation  of  financial  statements  and  problems  of  valuation.— I and  II. 
Mr.  Belanger. 
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BOTANY  (FOREST  BOTANY  AND  PATHOLOGY) 


Mr.  Zabel,  Chairman.  Messrs.  Gilbertson,  Hirt,  Ketchledge,  Lowe, 
Morrison,  Silverborg,  Valentine,  Wilcox 


1.  FOREST  BOTANY  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Forest  Botany. 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  A general  survey  of  the 
plant  kingdom,  beginning  with  lower  forms;  followed  by  a general  study  of  plant 
life  with  special  reference  to  seed  plants.  Principles  underlying  life  processes 
and  practical  relationships  of  plant  science  emphasized.— I and  II.  Mr.  Morrison, 
Mr.  Valentine,  and  Staff. 

2.  DENDROLOGY  Credit  2 hours  each  semester 

First  semester.  One  hour  lecture/discussion  and  one  three-hour  labora- 
tory/field  trip  each  week.  Field  study,  identification,  taxonomy,  and  elementary 
silvics  of  economically-important  forest  trees  of  North  America.— I.  (all  sopho- 
mores) . Messrs.  Ketchledge  and  Morrison. 

Second  semester.  A continuation  of  the  first  semester  with  special  emphasis 
on  species  native  to  Northeastern  United  States  or  of  major  ecological  or  world- 
wide importance.— II.  (General  Forestry  majors  only)  . Mr.  Ketchledge. 

10.  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY  Credit  2 hours 

A lecture  course  dealing  with  nutrition,  metabolism  and  growth  in  living 
plants.  Fundamental  activities  and  processes  of  living  trees.— I.  Mr.  Wilcox. 

11.  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY  Credit  1 hour 

A three-hour  laboratory  course  to  be  taken  concurrently  with  or  subsequent 
to  F Bot  10.  The  experimental  study  of  plant  functions  and  processes.— I.  Mr. 
Wilcox. 

40.  FOREST  PATHOLOGY  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Major  diseases  of  forest 
trees  with  special  emphasis  on  their  identification  and  controls.  This  course 
will  terminate  in  Spring  Camp  at  the  Pack  Demonstration  Forest,  Warrensbur, 
New  York.— II.  Mr.  Silverborg.  Prerequisites:  F Bot  10,  WPE  6. 

42.  SHADE  TREE  PATHOLOGY  Credit  1 hour 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  The  common  diseases  of 
shade  trees  and  ornamentals  are  stressed.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  disease  recogni- 
tion, chemical  control  or  prevention  when  possible  by  proper  species  selection. 
This  course  begins  the  second  week  in  December  and  follows  Shade  Tree 
Entomology  (F  Ento  42)  which  ends  the  first  week  in  December.  These  two 
courses  are  coordinated  and  are  available  primarily  for  majors  in  Landscape 
Architecture.— I.  Mr.  Silverborg.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  10. 
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43.  PULP  AND  PAPER  MICROBIOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  History  of  microbiology; 
basic  roles  of  micro-organisms  in  nature;  general  morphology  and  classification 
of  micro-organisms;  structure,  growth,  reproduction,  and  basic  metabolism  of 
bacteria,  algae,  and  fungi;  effect  of  environmental  factors  on  growth  of  micro- 
organisms; principles  and  methods  of  chemical  protection;  organisms  associated 
with  slime  development  in  paper  mills  and  its  control;  fermentation  industries; 
principal  diseases  of  pulpwood  tree  species;  deterioration  of  pulpwood  with 
methods  of  control;  and  effects  of  decay  on  pulp  and  paper.— II.  Mr.  Zabel. 
Prerequisite:  WPE  6 


105.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  GENETICS  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  An  introduction  to 
genetics  designed  for  forest  biologists.  Breeding  experiments  with  animals  and 
plants  are  used  to  demonstrate  the  principles  of  heredity.  The  application  and 
role  of  genetics  in  forest  research  is  stressed.— I.  Mr.  Valentine.  Prerequisites: 
F Bot  1,  F Zoo  1. 


110.  ADVANCED  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Advanced  study  of  plant  activities  and  require- 
ments with  special  reference  to  forest  trees.— I.  Mr.  Wilcox.  Prerequisite: 
F Bot  10. 


120.  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Identification,  nomen- 
clature and  classification  of  flowering  plants  with  special  emphasis  on  the  local 
flora  and  on  developing  the  ability  to  classify  the  plants  of  any  region.— II. 
Mr.  Morrison.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  2 or  permission  of  the  instructor. 


130.  FOREST  ECOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory  and  two  weekend  field 
trips.  Classification  and  distribution  of  North  American  forests.  Geography  and 
history  of  important  forest  formations.  Structure  and  dynamics  of  vegetational 
types.  Plant  succession  and  indicator  species.  Plant  ecological  methods.  Selected 
readings  from  important  ecological  works.— II.  Mr.  Ketchledge.  Prerequisites: 
F Bot  2,  Silv  1. 


140.  PHYTOPATHOLOGICAL  METHODS  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Laboratory  and  lectures.  Phytopathological  techniques  used  in  growing 
fungi,  studying  their  physiology,  and  the  principles  of  bioassay.  Field  techniques 
used  in  the  study  of  tree  disease.— II.  Mr.  Silverborg.  Prerequisites:  F.  Bot  40 
or  141. 
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141.  WOOD  DETERIORATION  BY  MICROORGANISMS  Credit  2 hours 
One  hour  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  The  major  types  of 
fungus  defects  in  wood  and  the  principles  of  control.  Special  emphasis  on 
physiology  of  fungi,  chemistry  of  wood  decay,  wood  durability,  fungicides, 
lumber  discolorations,  heartrot,  and  decay  in  forest  products.— I.  Mr.  Zabel. 
Prerequisites:  WPE  6 and  organic  chemistry  or  consent  of  instructor. 

150.  GENERAL  MYCOLOGY  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  General  survey  of  structure,  systematics,  and  activities 
of  fungi,  with  particular  reference  to  forestry  problems  and  human  welfare.— 
II.  Mr.  Lowe.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  1. 

200.  FOREST  BOTANY  SEMINAR  Credit  1 hour  each  semester 
Assigned  reports  and  round-table  discussion  of  current  topics  in  plant 

science.— I and  II.  Staff. 

201.  RESEARCH  IN  FOREST  BOTANY  Credit  hours  arranged  according  to 
nature  of  problem 

Advanced  study  and  research  problems  in  forest  and  products  pathology, 
tree  physiology,  mycology,  ecology,  taxonomy,  and  genetics.  One  typewritten 
report  (original  and  one  carbon)  required.— I and  II.  Staff. 

205.  ADVANCED  GENETICS  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Advanced  study  of  fundamental  genet- 
ics. Emphasis  is  placed  on  concepts  of  the  gene,  its  action,  and  function— II. 
Mr.  Valentine.  Prerequisites:  Bot  105,  Silv  107  and  elementary  cytology;  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

215.  ADVANCED  FOREST  PATHOLOGY  Credit  2 hours 

Lecture,  conference  and  laboratory.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Advanced  studies 
in  forest  pathology  and  deterioration  of  forest  products.— II.  Messrs.  Zabel  and 
Silverborg.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  40  or  41. 

218.  ADVANCED  MYCOLOGY  Credit  2 or  3 hours  each  semester 

Intensive  study  of  selected  groups,  and  advanced  work  with  literature 
sources  and  research  procedures  in  the  study  of  fungi.— I and  II.  Mr.  Lowe. 

220.  ADVANCED  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Lectures  and  laboratory.  Field  trips.  Advanced  study  in  the  identification, 
nomenclature,  and  classification  of  flowering  plants.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
on  Gymnospermae,  Compositae,  and  Gramineae.— I.  Mr.  Morrison.  Prerequisite: 
Botany  120  or  equivalent. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged— I and  II.  Staff. 
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CHEMISTRY  (FOREST  CHEMISTRY) 

Mr.  Schuerch,  Chairman.  Messrs.  Hermans,  Jahn,  Lalonde,  Meyer, 
Prins,  Sarkanen,  Sondheimer,  Stannett,  Szwarc 


5.  FIELD  TRIP  Credit  2 hours 

Trip  to  representative  industrial  manufacturers  of  cellulose  derivatives, 
pulp  and  paper  products,  agricultural  and  other  chemicals,  polymers  and 
plastics,  to  chemical  wood  processing  operations,  and  to  laboratories  and  chemical 
meetings.  Discussions.  Report.  Summer  preceding  senior  year.— StafE.  Prerequi- 
site: Senior  Standing. 

12.  WOOD  CHEMISTRY  EXPERIENCE.  Credit  5 hours. 

Twelve  weeks  employment  in  production  or  laboratory  work  related  to 
wood  chemistry,  plant  biochemistry  or  polymers  and  plastics.  A comprehensive 
report  is  required  and  must  be  completed  prior  to  registering  for  the  autumn 
semester  of  the  senior  year.— Mr.  Schuerch. 

20.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  FOR  FORESTERS  Credit  4 hours  each  semester 
Three  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Elementary  chemistry  of 
aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds  with  special  emphasis  on  carbohydrates. 
Nomenclature  of  simple  compounds  and  reactions  of  common  functional  groups. 
Modern  theoretical  concepts.  Laboratory  techniques,  synthesis,  identification, 
and  a special  problem.— I and  II.  Mr.  Lalonde.  Prerequisite:  Chem  6. 

109.  INTODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH  Credit  1 hour  first  semester,  6 hours 
second  semester 

First  semester,  research  methodology  and  procedures.  Review  of  literature 
and  development  of  work  plan  on  assigned  problem  in  wood,  cellulose,  or  polymer 
chemistry,  or  in  plastics  technology.  Typewritten  report  on  survey  and  work 
plan. 

Second  semester,  directed  laboratory  research  on  assigned  problem.  Study 
of  special  laboratory  techniques.  Typewritten  report  on  data,  procedures,  results, 
and  conclusions.— I and  II.  StafE. 

114.  UNDERGRADUATE  SEMINAR  Credit  1 hour 

Literature  surveys  and  seminars  on  topics  of  current  research  interest  and 
recent  advances  in  chemistry.— II.  Mr.  Sondheimer. 

121.  INTRODUCTION  TO  POLYMER  CHEMISTRY  Credit  3 hours  first 
semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Principles  of  addition  and  condensation  polymeri- 
zation. The  kinetics  of  polymerization.  Properties  of  polymers  in  solution  and 
solid  state,  including  mechanical  behavior  and  rheolog  .—I.  Mr.  Stannett.  Pre- 
requisite: FC  20,  Chem  140. 
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122.  PLASTICS  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours  second  semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Polymer  types,  synthesis  and  processing.  Applica- 
tion of  resins  and  plastics  to  pulp  and  paper.  Technology  of  plastics,  coatings, 
films,  fibers  and  adhesives.— II.  Mr.  Stannett.  Prerequisite:  FC  20,  open  to 
qualified  students  by  permission  of  instructor. 

124.  POLYMER  AND  PLASTICS  TECHNIQUES  Credit  1 hour  first  semester, 
4 hours  second  semester 

First  semester,  three  hours  of  laboratory  and  conference.  Techniques  of 
polymer  preparation.  Selected  experiments  in  condensation  and  addition  poly- 
merization. Evaluation  of  polymers. 

Second  semester,  twelve  hours  of  laboratory  and  conference.  Special  prob- 
lems in  the  synthesis  of  polymers,  kinetics  or  polymer  synthesis,  processing  and 
fabrication  of  plastics  by  casting,  molding,  extrusion,  and  other  methods, 
application  of  resins  in  pulp  molding,  paper  sizing  and  saturating,  coating,  wet 
strengthening,  and  as  beater  additives,  evaluation  of  plastics.— I.  Mr.  Meyer.— II. 
Mr.  Stannett  and  Staff.  Prerequisite:  FC  20;  Concurrent:  FC  121  and  122. 

125.  CHEMISTRY  OF  CELLULOSE  Credit  4 hours  first  semester,  3 hours 
second  semester 

First  semester,  review  of  carbohydrate  chemistry,  structure  of  cellulose, 
Hemicellulose,  and  lignin.  Their  distribution  in  woody  structures.  Wood  analysis. 
Three  lectures,  one  laboratory.  Second  semester,  chemical  reactions  and  physical 
properties  of  cellulose  and  its  derivatives,  the  hemicelluloses  and  lignin.  Acces- 
sibility of  cellulose  and  the  preparation  and  structure  of  cellulose  derivatives. 
Three  lectures.— I and  II.  Mr.  Jahn  and  Mr.  Schuerch.  Prerequisite:  FC  20. 

130.  PLANT  BIOCHEMISTRY  Credit  4 hours  first  semester,  2 credits  second 
semester 

First  semester,  three  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  General 
biochemistry  with  emphasis  on  cellular  constituents  and  metabolic  reactions  of 
plants.  The  chemical,  physical  and  biological  properties  of  amino  acids,  proteins, 
carbohydrates— including  intermediate  metabolism— and  lipids  will  be  discussed. 
The  chemistry  of  enzymes,  energy  transfers  and  biological  oxidations  will  also 
be  covered.  The  laboratory  will  stress  purification  and  characterization,  including 
chromatography,  of  natural  products  and  enzyme  assays. 

Second  semester,  two  hours  of  lecture.  Topics  to  be  discussed  are:  Photo- 
synthesis, the  biosynthesis  of  amino  acids,  proteins,  porphyrins,  lipids,  benzenoids, 
chemical  aspects  of  plant  hormones  and  plant  diseases.— I and  II.  Mr.  Sondheimer. 
Prerequisite:  FC  20. 

201.  RESEARCH  IN  FOREST  CHEMISTRY  Credit  hours  arranged  according 
to  nature  of  problem 

Problems  in  plastics  technology,  forest  chemistry,  and  chemistry  of  poly- 
mers, cellulose,  lignin,  and  wood  will  be  assigned  to  properly  qualified  graduate 
students.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  three  carbons)  required— I and 
II.  Staff.  Prerequisites  depend  upon  problem. 
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202.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Lectures,  conferences,  and  discussion.  Advanced  topics  in  physical  or 
organic  chemistry  or  in  the  chemistry  of  cellulose,  wood  or  polymers.— I and  II. 
Staff. 


203.  SEMINAR  Credit  1 hour 

Discussion  of  recent  advances  in  Chemistry.— I and  II.  Messrs.  Sondheimer 
and  Szwarc. 

222.  WOOD  EXTRACTIVES  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Chemistry  of  extraneous  components 
of  wood  with  acyclic,  alicyclic  and  aromatic  structures.  Emphasis  on  proof  of 
structure  and  synthesis  of  mono-,  sesqui-,  and  diterpenoids,  the  resin  acids, 
tropolones,  azulenes  and  lignans.  Related  problems  in  carbonium  ion  rearrange- 
ments, stereochemistry  and  conformational  analysis.  Methods  of  separation  and 
identification.— II.  Mr.  Schuerch.  Prerequisite:  Chem  250. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged.— I and  II.  Staff. 

242.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  OF  POLYMERS  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Organic  mechanisms  of  addition  and  condensation 
polymerization.  Survey  of  polymerization  reactions,  stereoisomerism  of  addition 
polymers.— II.  Mr.  Schuerch.  Prerequisites:  FC20,  121. 

243.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  OF  POLYMERS  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Polymerization  kinetics.  Thermo- 
dynamics of  polymer  solutions,  regular  solution  theory  as  applied  to  polymers, 
and  liquid  phase.  Solubility  behavior  in  liquids,  fractional  polymer  precipitation, 
molecular  weights,  molecular  size  distribution,  colligative  properties,  cross- 
linking  and  swelling,  solubility  of  gases  and  vapors  in  polymers,  solubility  of 
solids  in  polymers,  multicomponent  systems,  association  and  solvation  theory 
of  polyelectrolyte  solutions.  Solid  state  properties,  elasticity.— II.  Messrs.  Hermans 
and  Prins.  Prerequisites:  FC  230,  Chem  240. 

246.  MECHANICAL  BEHAVIOR  OF  POLYMERS  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Theory  of  tensors.  General  survey 
of  rheology,  including  elasticity,  plasticity  and  viscous  flow.  Rheological  studies 
of  polymers  and  plastics.  Application  of  statistical  mechanics  to  rheological 
problems.  Application  of  general  theories  to  mechanical  behavior  or  polymeric 
materials.— II.  Mr.  Szwarc.  Prerequisites:  FC  236,  243. 
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ECONOMICS  (FORESTRY  ECONOMICS) 

Mr.  Duerr,  Chairman.  Messrs.  Armstrong,  Kraemer,  Larson,  Stout, 
Zaremba 


1.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ECONOMICS  FOR  FORESTRY  Credit  3 hours 
Three  hours  of  lecture-recitation.  The  meaning  of  economics.  Economic 
institutions  in  the  United  States.  National  income;  its  size,  distribution,  deter- 
mination, fluctuations.  Supply  and  demand;  theory  of  the  firm  and  industry. 
General  economic  facts  and  principles  are  stressed,  and  their  relation  to  forestry 
and  forest  industry  is  indicated.— I and  II.  Mr.  Zaremba. 


102.  PRINCIPLES  OF  FORESTRY  ECONOMICS  I Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory  until  approximately  May  1. 
Economics  of  the  production  of  forest  goods  and  services  by  the  firm:  Use  of 
labor.  The  firm’s  location  and  land  use.  Capital  and  the  economics  of  con- 
servation. Introduction  to  forest  appraisal  and  finance.  Planning  the  use  of 
resources  by  the  firm.  Emphasis  is  on  principles  and  methods  of  analysis  most 
useful  in  making  economic  decisions  and  in  understanding  economic  activity. 
—II.  Mr.  Duerr.  Prerequisite:  FE  1 or  equivalent. 


103.  PRINCIPLES  OF  FORESTRY  ECONOMICS  II  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Operation  and  planning 
of  the  forest  economy  at  large:  Forest  economy  of  the  world  and  of  the  United 
States;  the  economic  concept  of  resources.  Institutions  of  the  forest  economy. 
Economics  of  markets  and  marketing;  consumption;  industrial  production  and 
price  policies;  fluctuations  and  trends  in  the  forest  economy.  Industry  and 
public  planning.  Principles,  with  case  examples  from  private  and  public  forestry 
and  from  forest  industry.  Open  to  students  in  the  forest  product  fields.— 1. 
Mr.  Duerr.  Prerequisite:  FE  1 or  equivalent. 


105.  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  FOR  FORESTRY  Credit  4 hours 

Two  2-hour  meetings  per  week.  Four  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Tools 
of  social  science,  with  emphasis  on  logic  and  statistics.  Concepts  of  social  science; 
philosophy  of  the  public  interest  and  individual  interest;  social  institutions. 
Major  issues  in  forestry  evaluated  in  reference  to  objectives  of  groups  and 
individuals  in  American  society.  Required  for  general  forestry  seniors  taking  the 
social  science  optional  program.  Open  to  other  seniors  and  graduate  students  with 
approval  of  instructor.  The  course  is  intended  to  integrate  the  student’s  social 
science  studies  with  his  technical  course  work  in  forestry.— I and  II.  Messrs.  Duerr 
and  Larson. 

The  course  will  be  offered  for  the  first  time  in  academic  year  1960-61. 
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111.  ECONOMICS  OF  THE  FOREST  BUSINESS  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Economic  evaluation  of 
alternative  uses  of  Jand,  labor,  and  capital  in  the  operation  of  forest  properties 
and  related  marketing  and  processing  enterprises.  Emphasis  is  on  application 
of  principles  and  methods  of  economic  analysis.  Part  of  the  term  is  spent  in 
appraising  a forest  property  and  preparing  a plan  for  its  operation.  Comple- 
mentary to  instruction  in  FM  115.— I.  Prerequisite:  FE  102  or  equivalent. 


131.  ECONOMICS  OF  WOOD-USING  INDUSTRIES  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Description  of  wood-using  industries, 
and  relation  to  economy  as  a whole.  Economic  analysis  of  industries:  demand 
factors,  supply  factors,  prices  and  price  structure,  location,  industrial  organiza- 
tion, fluctuations.  Analysis  of  the  firm.  Special  problems  confronting  the  indus- 
tries. Emphasis  is  on  the  use  of  economic  tools  for  interpreting  events  and 
guiding  policy  in  the  lumber,  plywood,  and  other  mechanical  wood-processing 
industries.— I.  Mr.  Zaremba.  Prerequisite:  FE  1 or  equivalent. 


200.  SEMINAR  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Group  discussion  and  individual  conference.  Critical  examination  of 
economic  ideas  and  policies  in  forestry.  Each  year  one  topic  of  interest  to  the 
group  is  selected  for  study,  such  as  the  economic  problems  of  small  business 
in  forestry,  national  and  world  requirements  for  timber  products,  or  the 
economy  of  a forest  region.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  in  forestry  economics 
and  world  forestry.— I and  II.  ‘Staff. 


201.  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  ECONOMICS  OF  FORESTRY  Credit  hours  to  be 
arranged 

Study  of  a topic  in  forestry  economics,  with  emphasis  on  wide  reading, 
original  thinking,  and  analytical  writing.— I and  II.  Staff. 


202.  ADVANCED  PRINCIPLES  OF  FORESTRY  ECONOMICS  I Credit  3 
hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  two  hours  of  discussion.  Intensive  study  of  the 
micro  economics  of  forestry.  Offered  only  to  graduate  students.— II. 


203.  ADVANCED  PRINCIPLES  OF  FORESTRY  ECONOMICS  II  Credit  3 
hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  two  hours  of  discussion.  Intensive  study  of  the 
micro-economics  of  forestry,  including  forest  industry.  Offered  only  to  graduate 
students.— I.  Mr.  Duerr. 
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208.  HISTORY  OF  ECONOMIC  THOUGHT  IN  FORESTRY  Credit  3 hours 
Three  hoursi  of  discussion  or  conference.  Systematic  study  and  critique  of 
the  development  of  the  thinking  of  foresters  and  economists  with  respect  to 
some  segment  of  the  subject  matter  of  forestry  economics.  Review  of  major 
individual  contributions  to  thought  and  the  influence  of  leading  scholars  upon 
the  thinking  of  others.  Appraisal  of  the  leading  schools  of  thought.  Offered 
only  to  graduate  students  in  forestry  economics.— I or  II.  Mr.  Duerr. 

221.  RESEARCH  METHODS  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  discussion  or  conference.  Study  of  the  standard  techniques 
for  developing  and  testing  hypotheses  in  social  science.  Analysis  and  critique  of 
completed  research  from  the  standpoint  of  method.  Offered  only  to  graduate 
students  in  forestry  economics.— I or  II.  Mr.  Duerr. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged.— I and  II.  Staff. 

ENGLISH  AND  SPEECH 
Messrs.  Crossman  and  Lalor 


English 

10.  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION  Credit  2 hours 

Intensive  drill  in  broad  aspects  of  informative  writing,  including  use  of 
English  employed  by  the  professional  man  in  preparing  reports,  technical 
and  professional  papers,  and  business  correspondence.— I and  II.  Messrs.  Cross- 
man and  Lalor. 

110.  ADVANCED  LITERATURE  AND  COMPOSITION  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures  and  discussions  including  an  explication  of  texts  to  give  the 
student  an  understanding  of  the  specific  nature  and  purpose  of  selected  kinds 
of  literary  expression;  to  provide  training  in  the  skills  of  interpretation  useful 
in  understanding  and  appreciating  these  works;  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
some  of  the  general  principles  upon  which  critical  evaluation  and  judgments  of 
such  works  are  made;  and  to  provide  practice  in  the  exercise  of  sensitive, 
informed  and  responsible  judgments— I.  Messrs.  Crossman  and  Lalor. 

Speech 

1.  PUBLIC  SPEAKING  Credit  2 hours 

A study  of  the  fundamentals  of  effective  public  speaking  to  develop 
ability  to  handle  with  some  ease  and  competence  the  demands  for  speaking 
which  confront  the  educated  person:  basic  concepts;  use  of  body  and  voice; 
preparation  and  delivery  of  principal  types  of  talks;  and  constructive  criticism. 
-II.  Staff. 
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ENTOMOLOGY  (FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY) 
Mr.  MacAndrews,  Chairman.  Messrs.  Krall,  Simeone 


Forest  Zoology  la  is  prerequisite  to  all  Forest  Entomology 
courses. 

1.  ELEMENTARY  FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Forest  Entomology  except  Entomology 
4.  Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory  and  field  work.  General 
classification  of  insects,  morphology,  biology  control  and  principles.— II.  Mr. 
Simeone  and  Assistants. 

2.  FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  field  work  and  laboratory,  recogni- 
tion of  injury,  ecology,  chemical  and  biological  control  of  insects  of  economic 
importance  in  forestry.— I.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Prerequisite:  F Ento  1. 

4.  INSECTS  AFFECTING  FOREST  PRODUCTS  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  laboratory.  Biology,  prevention  of  injury,  control 
and  study  of  injury  to  forest  products  and  wood  in  use.— II.  Mr.  MacAndrews. 
Open  only  to  Division  II  students.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  F Ento  2. 

42.  SHADE  TREE  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  field  work  and  laboratory.  Important 
and  common  insect  pests  of  shade  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs.  Recognition, 
biology,  chemical  control  and  use  of  resistant  or  immune  plant  species.  This 
course  ends  the  first  week  in  December.  The  remainder  of  the  semester  is 
devoted  to  Shade  Tree  Pathology  (F  Bot  42)  .—I.  Mr.  Krall.  Open  only  to  majors 
in  Landscape  Architecture.  Prerequisite  F Ento  1. 

109.  INSECT  MORPHOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  A comparative  study  of 
external  morphology  of  insects;  modifications  of  homologous  parts;  musculature 
associated  with  feeding,  locomotion,  reproduction,  and  intersegmental  movements. 
— I.  Mr.  Simeone.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  1. 

111.  GENERAL  INSECT  TAXONOMY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Classification,  literature, 
and  keys.— II.  Mr.  Krall.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  1,  109. 

113.  INSECT  PHYSIOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  A Study  of  the  life 
processes  in  insects;  introduction  to  laboratory  methods— II.  Mr.  Simeone.  Pre- 
requisites: F Ento  1,  109. 
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115.  SEMINAR  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  conference.  Library  investigations,  reports,  current  research 
in  forest  entomology,  and  phases  of  entomology  not  covered  in  previous  courses. 
—II.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Prerequisite:  F Ento  2. 


201.  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN  FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  hours 
arranged  according  to  nature  of  problem 

Comprehensive  report  required  in  some  projects.— I and  II.  Staff. 


202.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  hours 
arranged  according  to  nature  of  work 

Special  instruction,  conference,  advanced  study  and  research  projects  in 
the  fields  of  insect  toxicology,  insect  physiology,  taxonomy  of  immature  insects, 
phases  of  biology  and  ecology  of  insects.  Typewritten  report  required  in  some 
fields.— I and  II.  Staff. 


203.  HISTOLOGICAL  TECHNIQUE  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  conference,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Methods  used  in  the 
preparation  of  insect  material  for  microscopic  study.— II.  Mr.  Krall.  Given  in 
even  calendar  years.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  1,  109. 

213.  ADVANCED  FOREST  INSECT  TAXONOMY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Classification  of  the 
important  groups  of  bark  and  wood  boring  forest  insects.— I.  Mr.  Krall.  Pre- 
requisites: F Ento  1,  109,  111. 

214.  INSECT  ECOLOGY  Year  course,  credit  2 hours  first  semester,  1 hour 
second  semester 

One  hour  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory  and  field  the  first  semester  and 
three  hours  laboratory  the  second  semester.  Interacting  environmental  or  habitat 
factors  which  influence  the  relative  abundance  and  distribution  of  insects, 
ecological  principles  as  applied  to  problems  in  forest  entomology,  biological 
control,  management,  methods;  class  and  individual  problems.— I and  II.  Mr. 
MacAndrews.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  113. 


215.  ADVANCED  SEMINAR  Credit  1 hour 

One  hour  of  conference.  Discussion,  assigned  readings  on  current  research, 
new  insects,  new  controls,  technique.— I or  II.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Enrollment  only 
with  consent  of  instructor. 


225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged.— I and  II.  Staff. 
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GENERAL  FORESTRY 
Mr.  Shirley,  Chairman.  Mr.  Illick  and  others  as  assigned. 


1.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FORESTRY  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures,  recitation  and  field  studies  dealing  with  forests  and  forest 
products  and  their  importance  in  local,  national,  and  world  economy.  The 
relationship  of  forestry  to  other  forms  of  land  use  and  the  multiple  use  of 
forest  land  will  be  examined.  The  development  of  forestry  in  general  and  the 
various  forest  products  industries  will  be  studied.  General  outlook  and  opportu- 
nities in  forestry  will  be  reviewed  to  aid  students  in  selecting  their  academic 
program.— I.  Mr.  Shirley  and  assistants. 

2.  SUMMER  CAMP  GENERAL  FORESTRY  Credit  3 hours 

Three  weeks  of  field  studies  in  the  Adirondack  forest  environment  of 
Summer  Camp.  The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  provide  the  student  with  an 
overall  view  of  the  entire  picture  of  the  forest  and  forestry  without  emphasiz- 
ing the  details  of  the  various  subject  matter  fields  in  order  that  he  may  better 
integrate  these  details,  separate  subjects,  and  different  specialties  when  he 
meets  them  later.  The  student  will  be  introduced  to  elementary  concepts  and 
principles  of  dendrology,  plant  pathology,  forest  entomology,  forest  zoology, 
silvics,  silviculture,  plant  and  animal  ecology,  forest  economics  and  certain 
aspects  of  sociology. 

100.  RANGE  MANAGEMENT  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Range  ecology,  animal  husbandry,  management 
practices  and  administrative  aspects  of  range  resources.— II. 

101.  HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  FORESTRY  Credit  2 hours 

Problems,  practices  and  principles  of  human  relations  in  forestry.  Con- 
sideration of  basic  qualities  and  traits  in  human  personality  that  contribute  to 
success  and  failure.  Appraisal  of  personality  tests,  psychological  diagnoses,  inter- 
est and  attitude  surveys,  aptitude  indexes,  and  other  testing  devices  and  services. 
Actual  case  studies  in  human  relations  problems  and  practices.  Lectures  and 
discussions  conducted  by  members  of  the  College  staff  and  some  fifteen  special 
lecturers  and  discussion  leaders.— I.  Mr.  Illick.  For  Seniors  and  graduate  students. 

102.  INTERPRETING  FORESTRY  TO  THE  PUBLIC  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  A general  survey  of 

principles  and  practices  used  in  forestry  extension  teaching.  Common  public 
education  media  such  as  radio-TV,  motion  pictures,  illustrated  talks,  short 
courses,  exhibits,  the  press,  other  publications  and  audio-visuals  will  be  explored 
individually.  Their  combined  use  and  effect  in  interpreting  professional  forestry 
concepts  in  a manner  understandable  to  laymen.— II.  Mr.  Meyering  and  Staff. 
Open  to  seniors  and  graduate  students. 
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151.  WORLD  FORESTRY  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Introduction  to  the  principal  features 
of  the  forest  situation  and  major  developments  and  problems  in  forest  resource 
use  that  confront  the  world  today.  World  politics  and  economics  in  relation 
to  the  availability  and  use  of  natural  resources.  World  forest  geography; 
forest  resources  and  values;  forestry  policy  and  administration;  world  trade  in 
forest  products;  current  issues  and  problems.  World  forestry  goals;  international 
cooperation  in  forestry;  role  of  the  United  States  in  world  forestry  affairs.— I. 
Mr.  Larson.  Open  only  to  seniors  and  graduate  students. 


195.  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  Credit  2 hours 

Spring  semester  of  senior  year,  2 hours  of  lecture  or  discussion.  Course  to 
be  instructed  interdepartmentally. 


199.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PROBABILITY  STATISTICS  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Principles  and  application 

of  elementary  statistical  methods  for  the  normal  distribution.  Calculation  of 
chi  square,  standard  deviation,  standard  error,  linear  regression,  and  linear 
correlation;  appropriate  tests  of  significance  with  emphasis  on  design  and 
interpretation  of  tests.— I. 

200.  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Statistical 
procedures  in  problems  in  chi-square  with  multiple  degrees  of  freedom,  the 
analysis  of  variance  and  covariance.  Tests  of  significance.— II.  Mr.  Sammi.  Pre- 
requisites: GF  199  or  the  equivalent.  Open  only  to  graduate  students  and  qualified 
Seniors  with  consent  of  instructor. 


202.  FOREST  HISTORY  AND  POLICY  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Assigned  reading,  reports,  and  discussions.  Current  issues  in  forest  policy 
and  legislation.  Critical  study  of  current  forest  situation  in  the  United  States 
and  of  programs  advanced  by  various  agencies  to  safeguard  the  public  interest 
in  forests  and  forest  products.  Recent  state  and  federal  legislation  and  proposed 
legislation  reviewed.  2 hours  credit— six  typewritten  reports  required.  3 hours 
credit— nine  typewritten  reports  required.  Number  of  copies— one  more  than 
the  number  of  men  in  the  class.— II.  Mr.  Shirley. 


250.  PROBLEMS  IN  WORLD  FORESTRY  Credit  hour  to  be  arranged 

Provides  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  pursue  his  study  of  forestry, 
or  some  phase  thereof,  in  a global,  regional  or  national  (United  States  and 
Canada  excluded)  setting,  and  to  gain  experience  in  original  thinking  and 
analytical  writing.— I and  II.  Staff. 

Designed  for  graduate  students  primarily  in  world  forestry. 
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LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

Mr.  Albrecht,  Chairman.  Messrs.  Earle,  Freeman,  Sears,  Viertel, 
Welch,  Williams 


Drawing 

1.  TECHNICAL  DRAWING  Credit  1 hour 

One  three-hour  drafting  room  period.  Elements  of  perspective,  isometric, 
oblique  and  orthographic  projection.  Practice  in  freehand  and  instrument  draw- 
ing.—I.  Messrs.  Welch  and  Freeman. 

2.  TECHNICAL  DRAWING  Credit  1 hour 

One  three-hour  drafting  room  period.  Practical  applications  of  principles 
of  first  semester.  Symbols  and  elements  of  machine,  architectural  and  topographic 
drawing.— II.  Messrs.  Welch  and  Freeman.  Prerequisite:  Technical  Drawing  1. 


Landscape  Architecture 

1.  BASIC  DESIGN  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Lectures,  assigned  reading,  reports,  and  graphic  design.  Principles  of 
esthetics  and  mechanics  of  design  first  semester,  and  a more  philosophic  study 
of  design  concepts  and  the  social  and  individual  attitudes  they  serve.  Abstract 
drawing  exercises  and  simple  landscape  design  problems.— I and  II.  Mr.  Earle 
and  staff. 


2.  LANDSCAPE  CONSTRUCTION  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures,  problems,  drafting,  and  assigned  reading.  Grading  plans,  sections, 
profiles  and  earthwork  computations.  Study  of  mechanics  leading  to  the  design 
of  posts,  beams,  trusses.— II.  Mr.  Viertel.  Prerequisites:  Freshman  math.  Technical 
Drawing  1 and  2 or  equivalent. 

3.  PLANT  MATERIALS  Credit  3 hours.  Three  weeks  at  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

Field  trips  and  discussion.  Ornamental  woody  plant  identification  on  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Long  Island.  Observation  and  sketches  of  outstanding  examples 
of  planting  design.  Mr.  Viertel.  Prerequisite:  LA  1,  F Bot  1. 

4.  GRAPHICS  Credit  2 hours  each  semester 

Lectures,  discussion  and  drafting.  Perspective,  shades  and  shadows,  color, 
freehand  and  mechanical  line  drawing,  rendering.— I and  II.  Mr.  Viertel.  Pre- 
requisite: Technical  Drawing  1 and  2 or  equivalent. 
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14.  ART  MEDIA  I Credit  1 hour  each  semester 

Laboratory,  field  trips  and  criticism.  Composing  and  rendering  finished 
pencil  studies  first  semester  (a)  . An  introduction  to  watercolor  technique  and 
watercolor  composition  second  semester  (b)  .—I  and  II.  Mr.  Earle  and  staff. 

16.  ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN  Credit  2 hours  each  semester 

Lectures  and  drafting.  Materials  of  construction,  modular  design,  basic 
structural  systems,  drafting  of  architectural  details.  Architectural  programs  and 
design,  site  planning  related  to  building  design,  working  and  presentation 
drawings.— I and  II.  Mr.  Welch.  Prerequisites:  Dwg  1 and  2 and  LA  4 or 
equivalent. 

17.  HISTORY  OF  ARTS  Credit  2 hours  each  semester 

Lectures,  assigned  reading,  reports,  and  sketches.  The  comparative  study  of 
the  important  cultural  periods  of  history  as  seen  through  the  arts  with  emphasis 
on  the  landscape  as  an  environment  and  as  an  art.— I and  II.  Mr.  Earle. 

20  and  21.  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE  Credit  10  hours  first  semester, 
12  hours  second  semester 

Lectures,  problems,  drafting,  field  trips,  reports.  A succession  of  landscape 
architectural  problems  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  professional  work; 
each  involving  some  phase  of  related  construction  and  engineering  knowledge; 
the  use  of  varied  plant  materials;  and  planning  and  governmental  organization 
principles.  These  segments  are  interrelated  in  each  problem,  involve  lectures, 
seminars  and  research,  resulting  in  student  submittals  of  programs,  plans, 
working  drawings,  and  reports  dealing  with  the  development  and  use  of  land 
areas.  The  first  year  problems  include  street  or  small  parks,  campsites,  institu- 
tion sites,  motels,  roadside  features,  some  form  of  building  (s)  court,  neighbor- 
hood parks  or  playgrounds,  public  building  sites,  private  clubs,  industrial  sites. 
—I  and  II.  Messrs.  Albrecht,  Sears,  Viertel,  Williams.  Prerequisite:  LA  1,  2,  3,  4. 

114.  ART  MEDIA  II  Credit  1 hour 

Laboratory,  field  trips  and  criticism.  Composing  studies  in  oil  and  other 
color  media.— II.  Mr.  Earle  and  staff. 

116.  ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures,  seminars  and  drafting.  Design  philosophy,  responsibilities  and 
relationships  of  the  design  professions.  Four  to  eight  week  problems  for  complete 
structures  sited  in  landscape  areas  designed  as  a requirement  for  the  Landscape 
Architecture  course.— II.  Mr.  Welch  and  Staff.  Prerequisite:  LA  16. 

120  and  121.  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE  Credit  11  hours  first  semester, 
13  hours  second  semester 

Lectures,  problems,  drafting,  field  trips,  reports.  A continuation  of  assigned 
landscape  architectural  problems  designed  to  complete  the  undergraduate  study 
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in  direct  preparation  for  professional  work;  each  involving  additional  types  of 
construction  and  structural  knowledge  and  procedures;  extended  knowledge  of 
plant  materials  and  horticultural  practices;  and  study  of  city  and  regional  plan- 
ning* and  recreational  land  use.  These  fields  of  interest  are  interrelated  as  in 
the  junior  year  and  now  applied  to  the  solution  of  problems  such  as  residential 
sites,  subdivisions,  country  parks,  resort  areas,  public  housing  sites,  forest  recrea- 
tion areas,  and  large  reservation  parks  and  regional  studies.— I and  II.  Messrs. 
Albrecht,  Sears,  Viertel,  Williams  and  visiting  critics.  Prerequisite:  LA  20  and  21. 


200.  SEMINAR  Credit  2 hours 

Discussion  of  miscellaneous  current  problems  related  to  planning  and 
management.— II.  Mr.  Albrecht,  Staff,  and  visiting  lecturers. 

201.  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 
Preparation  of  a typewritten  report  (original  and  four  carbons)  related  to 

a major  landscape  design  problem,  or  to  analysis  if  a landscape  development 
project.— I and  II.  Mr.  Albrecht  and  Staff. 

211.  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  Credit  4 hours  each  semester 

Development  of  a major  landscape  design  problem  involving  preparation 
of  a series  of  related  drawings.— I and  II.  Mr.  Albrecht  and  Staff.  Prerequisites: 
LA  111,  112. 

212.  LANDSCAPE  CONSTRUCTION  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures  and  drafting.  Detailed  study  of  special  landscape  construction 
problems.  Preparation  of  estimates,  contracts,  and  specifications.— I . Mr.  Sears 
and  Staff.  Prerequisite:  LA  112. 

213.  PLANT  MATERIALS  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures,  field  work,  trips.  Special  study  of  woody  and  herbaceous  plant 
materials,  greenhouse  operation,  and  other  horticultural  practices.— II.  Mr. 
Viertel,  Staff,  and  visiting  lecturers. 

216.  PARK  ARCHITECTURE  Credit  2 hours 

Advanced  problems  in  architectural  design  for  park  buildings  and  prepara- 
tion of  plans.— II.  Mr.  Welch  and  Staff.  Prerequisites:  LA  111,  116. 

217.  CITY  PLANNING  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures,  reports,  assigned  readings,  and  design.  Architectural,  esthetic,  and 
engineering  principles.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  four  carbons) 
required.— I.  Mr.  Welch.  Prerequisites:  LA  111,  112. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged.— I and  II.  Staff. 
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MANAGEMENT  (FOREST  MANAGEMENT) 

Mr.  Graves,  Chairman.  Messrs.  Horn,  Lee,  Sammi,  Stanton, 
Thompson 


FOREST  MENSURATION  (Summer  Camps  Credit  3 hours 

Three  weeks  of  introductory  forest  measurements  utilizing  field  instruments 
and  basic  techniques  necessary  to  the  forester.  Emphasis  is  given  to  methods 
and  standards  of  field  practice,  especially  in  measurement  of  individual  trees, 
products,  and  forest  stands.— Mr.  Horn. 


FOREST  SURVEYING  (Summer  Camp)  Credit  4 hours 

Four  weeks  of  surveying  field  and  office  procedures  employed  by  the 
forester.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  elementary  techniques  and  more  simple  instru- 
ments. Field  problems  in  linear,  horizontal  and  vertical  measure,  topographic 
mapping  and  direction  determinations.  Directed  by  faculty  of  the  Forest 
Management  Department.— Mr.  Thompson. 

1.  PLANE  SURVEYING  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  field  or  office  practice. 
A continuation  of  the  Summer  Camp  Surveying  developing  the  theoretical 
principles  of  plane  surveying.  The  use  of  modern  instruments  and  methods,  and 
the  pertinent  computations  as  related  to  forest  activities.— I.  Mr.  Thompson. 
Prerequisite:  Math  1. 

2.  INTRODUCTORY  ENGINEERING  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation;  three  hours  of  field  or  laboratory. 
A presentation  of  basic  engineering  problems  confronting  the  forester,  including 
principles  of  materials  and  testing;  construction  locations  and  analyses;  con- 
tracts and  costs;  hydrographic  and  photogramme  trie  concepts  in  forestry,  and 
other  pertinent  topics.  Fundamental  to  sequence  in  engineering  and  measure- 
ments.—II.  Mr.  Stanton.  Prerequisite:  FM  1. 

4.  HARVESTING  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Principles  of  harvesting  primary  forest  products. 
Equipment,  methods,  and  economics  of  the  logging  industry.— I.  Mr.  Lee. 

99.  FOREST  MENSURATION  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  This 
course  is  closely  linked  with  work  at  Summer  Camp.  Log  rules  and  scaling; 
volume  tables  and  cruising;  basic  statistical  measures;  graphical  presentation  and 
analysis  in  the  form  of  line  graphs,  anamorphic  curves,  and  alignment  charts. 
Numerous  problems.— I.  Mr.  Sammi.  Prerequisite:  Summer  Camp. 
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100.  FOREST  MENSURATION  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Problems  in  linear  regression 
and  correlation;  a study  of  the  factors  affecting  growth  and  their  interrelation- 
ships; the  growth  of  trees  and  stands  of  trees;  yield  tables;  growth  percent.— 
II.  Mr.  Sammi.  Prerequisite:  FM  99  (FM  100  ends  about  May  1 when  students 
leave  for  Spring  Camp.) 


104.  FOREST  ROADS  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory  practice.  Engi- 
neering principles  in  the  planning,  location,  design,  construction,  and  main- 
tenance of  forest  roads.  Contract  specifications,  costs,  drainage,  typical  sections, 
grades,  curves,  surfacing  materials,  use  of  heavy  equipment,  and  explosives. 
Principles  in  the  location,  installation,  and  maintenance  of  communications.— 
II.  Prerequisite:  FM  1. 

105.  FOREST  STRUCTURES  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Engineering  principles 
in  the  planning,  design,  construction,  and  maintenance  of  forest  structures  such 
as  timber  bridges,  trusses,  towers,  dams,  water  supplies,  sewage  systems,  and 
other  facilities.  Consideration  of  the  properties  of  timber,  concrete,  steel,  and 
other  structural  materials.— I.  Mr.  Stanton.  Prerequisite:  Phys  3. 


106.  MANAGEMENT  PLANNING  AND  OPERATIONS  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  The  over-all  management  and  opera- 
tion of  a forest  property  as  a productive  enterprise,  particularly  development 
and  expediting  of  cutting  budgets,  work  plans,  and  operating  schedules.  Emphasis 
is  on  integration  of  principles  and  concepts  of  mensuration,  silviculture,  utiliza- 
tion, engineering,  economics,  administration  and  human  relations  in  the  context 
of  a practical  operating  land  ownership.— II.  Mr.  Graves  and  Staff. 


110.  ENGINEERING  PROBLEMS  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Intensive  study  of  practical 
application  in  forest  engineering  of  certain  phases  of  geodesy,  photogrammetry, 
and  civil  engineering.  Field  adjustments  of  instruments,  error  evaluation,  and 
legal  aspects.— I.  Mr.  Stanton.  Prerequisites:  FM  1 or  equivalent,  consent  of 
instructor. 


112.  FOREST  ADMINISTRATION  AND  POLICY  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  Administrative  and  executive  aspects 
of  forestry.  Public  and  private  forest  policy  formulation;  basic  principles  of 
organization,  planning,  public  relations,  personnel  management,  budget,  and 
administrative  practice.  Work  and  organization  of  the  major  agencies  engaged 
in  forestry.— I.  Mr.  Graves. 
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114.  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  SEMINAR  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  group  discussion  and  analysis.  Current  literature,  plans, 
and  principles,  and  new  developments  in  forest  management— I.  Mr.  Horn. 

115.  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  FOREST  BUSINESS  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  discussion  each  week;  an  overview  of  major  business 
management  principles  and  methods  of  operation  in  forestry  enterprises.  Em- 
phasis is  on  the  general  business  concepts  which  forest  managers  must  use. 
Actual  case  studies  employed  as  basis  of  instruction.  Complementary  to  instruc- 
tion in  FE  111.— I or  II.  Mr.  Horn. 

117.  ADVANCED  LOGGING  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  lecture.  The  problems  of  the  logging  industry  from  an  economic 
and  engineering  aspect.  Regional  characteristics  of  labor,  equipment,  methods 
and  cost.— I.  Mr.  Lee.  Prerequisite:  FM  4. 

120.  PHOTOGRAMMETRY  (Mensurational)  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lectures  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory. 
Stereoscopic  examination  of  aerial  photographs.  Methods  of  measuring  tree 
heights;  estimation  of  forest  areas,  types,  condition  classes,  and  timber  volume 
from  aerial  photographs.  Ground  work  pertaining  to  cull,  volume  tables,  com- 
position of  species  and  related  factors.  Flying  specifications.  Recent  developments. 
—I.  Mr.  Sammi.  Prerequisite  or  concurrent:  CE  101G. 

121.  PHOTOGRAMMETRY  (Land  Management)  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory. 
Photogrammetric  engineering  methods  in  forest  land  management,  cadastral 
mapping,  property  control,  tax  problems,  protection,  timber  and  range  manage- 
ment, multiple  use  planning.  Location  and  preliminary  planning  of  trans- 
portation systems  and  other  engineering  functions.— II.  Mr.  Stanton.  Prerequisite 
or  concurrent:  CE  101G. 

201.  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  PROBLEMS  Credit  hours  arranged  according 
to  nature  of  problem. 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Special  study  of  assigned  problems,  with  emphasis  on 
critical  thinking.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon)  required. 
-I  and  II.  Staff. 

202.  APPLIED  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  Credit  3 hours 

Principles  and  practices  of  forest  management  as  applied  to  specific  forest 
properties  under  the  guidance  of  responsible  public  and  private  foresters. 
Several  days  are  spent  in  the  field  studying  forest  conditions,  organizations,  opera- 
tions, and  problems.  By  observing  actual  forest  operations,  students  become 
acquainted  with  latest  and  most  efficient  forest  practices  in  office  and  forest.— I. 
Mr.  Graves. 
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203.  ADVANCED  FOREST  ADMINISTRATION  Credit  3 hours 

Critical  appraisal  of  existing  public,  semi-public,  and  private  forestry 
agencies  in  the  United  States,  and  comparative  study  of  major  administrative 
organizations  and  practices.  Occasional  inspection  trips  to  forestry  headquarters 
and  field  units  and  discussion  of  internal  administrative  problems  with  forest 
officers.— II.  Mr.  Graves.  Prerequisite:  FM  112  or  equivalent. 


204.  SEMINAR  Credit  2 hours 

Group  discussion  and  individual  conference  concerning  current  topics, 
trends,  and  research  in  management.— I or  II.  Mr.  Horn  and  Staff. 


205.  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  Credit  2 hours 
Instruction  of  methodology  in  approach  to  and  solution  of  problems  in 
Forest  Management  Research.  Restricted  to  Graduate  Students  in  Forest  Manage- 
ment.—I and  II.  Staff. 


225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged.— I and  II.  Staff. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  O’Neil,  Chairman.  Messrs.  Donofrio,  Gorbatsevich,  Ireland, 
Lorey,  Luner,  Marton,  Ranby,  Strauss 


l.  PULP  AND  PAPER  PROCESSES  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory  and  discussion.  History 
of  papermaking.  Introduction  to  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of  wood. 
Chemistry  and  technology  of  the  various  pulping  and  bleaching  processes. 
Physical  and  chemical  treatments  involved  in  papermaking  such  as  refining, 
sizing,  wet  strength  development,  filling,  coloring,  and  coating.  Discussion  of 
printing  processes  and  paper  characteristics  important  to  printing.— I and  II. 
Mr.  Lorey.  Prerequisite  or  concurrent:  Chem  130. 


4.  MILL  EXPERIENCE  Credit  5 hours 

Twelve  weeks’  full-time  employment  in  a pulp  or  paper  mill  approved  by 
the  department  during  the  summer  between  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  years. 
A comprehensive  report  describing  the  student’s  work  is  submitted  to  fulfill 
this  requirement.  An  adaptability  rating  chart  furnished  by  the  Department  is 
prepared  by  the  mill  for  each  student  employed.  Messrs.  Donofrio,  Gorbatsevich 
and  Lorey. 
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5.  MILL  INSPECTION  TRIP  Credit  1 hour 

One-week  inspection  trip  covering  representative  manufacturers  of  pulp 
and  paper,  papermaking  equipment,  plastics,  chemicals,  or  related  products 
selected  for  demonstrating  to  the  student  typical  plant-scale  operations  with 
ultimate  emphasis  on  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper.  Daily  discussions. 
Typewritten  report  required  on  termination  of  trip.— II.  Staff.  Prerequisites  or 
concurrent:  P&P  1,  103,  104. 


7.  INSTRUMENTATION  FOR  THE  PAPER  INDUSTRY  Credit  2 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture.  A review  of  fundamentals  of  measurement  and 
measurement  of  process  variable.  Typical  elements  of  control  loops  such  as 
transducers,  pneumatic  and  electrical  type  controllers,  remote  signal  transmission, 
and  power  units  and  final  control  elements  are  individually  discussed.  Design 
factors  governing  selection  of  the  proper  instruments  are  considered  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.— II.  Prerequisite  or  concurrent:  P&P  1. 
Mr.  Donofrio. 


103.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PULP  AND  PAPER  UNIT  OPERATIONS  Credit 
3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  covering  the  principles  of  chemical  engineering 
pertaining  to  the  flow  of  fluids  and  flow  of  heat  as  well  as  a study  of  the 
properties  of  steam.  Emphasis  is -on  the  application  of  the  fundamentals  of  these 
processes  to  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  papers.  Examples  studied  pertain 
specifically  to  this  industry.— II.  Mr.  O’Neil.  Prerequisites:  Phys  1,  P&P  1, 
Chem  140. 


104.  PULP  AND  PAPER  UNIT  OPERATIONS  Credit  2 hours  first  semester, 
3 hours  second  semester 

Two  hours  of  lecture  first  semester,  three  hours  of  lecture  second  semester. 
Design,  construction,  and  operation  of  process  equipment  employed  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry.  Principles  of  important  unit  operations  in  chemical  engi- 
neering processes.  Consideration  of  flow  of  fluids,  heat  transfer,  evaporation, 
diffusion,  filtration,  gas  absorption,  and  air  condition.  Emphasis  is  on  application 
of  fundamentals  of  these  processes  to  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper.  Examples 
studied  pertain  to  this  industry.— I and  II.  Mr.  Donofrio.  Prerequisites:  Phys  1, 
P&P  1,  Chem  140,  P&P  103. 

108.  MILL  MANAGEMENT  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures  and  seminar.  This  course  acquaints  students  with  economics  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  and  introduces  them  to  common  administrative  func- 
tion of  paper  mill  executives.  Personnel  management,  including  employment,  is 
considered  both  from  view  of  employer  and  job  seeker,  and  other  basic  manage- 
ment functions.  A feature  is  preparation  by  each  student  of  a comprehensive 
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economic  report  covering  an  important  pulp  or  paper  product  (e.g.  sulphite 
pulp)  and  graphical  presentation  of  complete  statistical  data  concerning  this  term 
of  manufacture.— II.  Messrs.  O’Neil  and  Armstrong.  Prerequisite:!  P&P  1. 


109.  RESEARCH  PROBLEM  Credit  1 hour 

The  Staff  of  the  Department  and  selected  alumni  in  the  paper  industry  are 
solicited  for  research  problems  of  a practical  nature  in  pulping,  bleaching,  beating, 
sizing,  coloring,  coating,  and  quality  testing  of  pulp  and  paper  and  paper  products. 
Student  makes  a systematic  survey  of  all  available  literature  on  the  problem 
assigned  him  and  incorporates  it  in  a formal  typewritten  report  which  he  sub- 
mits in  duplicate.  An  essential  part  of  this  report  is  a detailed  outline  of  labora- 
tory research  which  the  student  proposes  to  undertake  during  the  next  semester. 
—I.  Staff.  Prerequisites  or  concurrent:  P&P  1,  104,  FC  120,  125,  Chem  130B. 


110.  RESEARCH  PROBLEM  Credit  4 hours 

Twelve  hours  of  laboratory.  The  research  program  outlined  in  P&P  109 
is  undertaken  in  the  laboratory  with  the  objective  of  developing  original  data. 
Emphasis  is  on  application  of  correct  research  techniques  rather  than  the  dis- 
covery of  results  of  significant  commercial  importance.  Data  developed  are 
assembled  and  evaluated  in  a comprehensive  typewritten  report  which  the 
student  prepares  in  duplicate  and  submits  to  his  instructor.  A copy  of  this 
report  is  sent  to  the  person  suggesting  the  problem.— II.  Staff.  Prerequisite: 
P&P  109,  131,  135. 


131.  PULPING  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  4 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Discussion  of  variables  and 
mechanisms  in  pulping  and  pulp  bleaching.  Influence  of  pulp  components  on 
paper  properties.  Analysis  of  cooking,  spent  and  bleach  liquors;  evaluation  of 
raw  materials  in  pulping  and  pulp  bleaching.  Preparation  and  evaluation  of 
pulps.  Study  of  pulping  and  bleaching  variables  and  their  influence  on  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  pulp.  Bleaching  of  pulps  for  specific  uses.— I.  Messrs. 
Gorbatsevich  and  Strauss.  Prerequisite:  P&P  1 and  Chemistry  140. 


135.  PAPER  PROPERTIES  Credit  4 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory  and  discussion.  Application 
to  pulps  of  rosin  and  wax  sizes,  starches,  fillers,  wet  strength  resin  and  other 
additives.  Evaluation  of  their  effect  on  paper  properties.  Characterization  of 
dyestuffs  and  their  use  in  color  matching  of  commercial  papers.  Surface  coating 
of  paper  and  its  effect  on  paper  properties.  Evaluation  of  chemical,  physical  and 
optical  properties  of  paper  and  their  significance  to  the  end-use  of  paper.— I. 
Messrs.  Strauss  and  Gorbatsevich.  Prerequisite:  P&P  1 and  Chemistry  140. 
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139.  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY  LABORATORY  Credit  3 hours 

Nine  hours  of  laboratory  and  discussion  period.  Preparation  of  stock  for 
various  types  of  paper  furnishes  and  the  development  of  material  and  heat 
balances  are  covered.  The  operation  of  the  semicommercial  paper  mill  equip- 
ment in  the  manufacturing  of  various  grades  of  paper  and  paper  board.  Major 
assignment  is  the  operation  of  a 52-inch  combination  Fourdrinier  and  cylinder 
paper  machine.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fundamentals  of  stock  preparation, 
paper  machine  operation  and  the  testing  and  evaluation  of  the  finished  product. 
Discussion  of  paper  properties  follows  each  machine  run.— II.  Messrs.  Lorey  and 
Strauss.  Prerequisites:  P&P  1,  103,  104. 


201.  RESEARCH  IN  PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  hours  ar 
ranged  according  to  nature  of  problem 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Problems  in  pulp  and  paper  technology  will  be 
assigned  to  properly  qualified  graduate  students.  One  typewritten  report  (original 
and  one  carbon)  required.— I and  II.  Staff.  Prerequisites  depend  upon  nature  of 
problem. 


225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged.— I and  II.  Staff. 


SILVICULTURE 

Mr.  Farnsworth,  Acting  Chairman.  Messrs.  Barrett,  Heiberg,  Klaehn, 
Leaf,  Satterlund 


1.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  SILVICULTURE  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  field  work.  Site  factors  and  their  effect 
on  forest  vegetation.  Relation  of  forest  to  site.  The  forest  as  a community.— I. 
Mr.  Farnsworth. 


2.  FOREST  SOILS  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Collection  and  testing  of 
forest  seed.  Production  of  forest  tree  nursery  stock  and  establishment  of  forests 
by  seeding  and  planting.— II.  Leaf. 

3.  SEEDING  AND  PLANTING  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Collection  and  testing  of 
forest  seed.  Production  of  forest  tree  nursery  stock  and  establishment  of  forests 
by  seeding  and  planting.— II. 
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11.  FIRE  CONTROL  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures  and  recitations  in  the  many  aspects  of  forest  fire  control.  Special 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  rapidly  developing  science  of  fire  behavior. 
The  course  also  covers  causes  and  effects  of  fires,  fire  control  economics,  and  the 
techniques  of  prevention,  presuppression  and  suppression.— I.  Mr.  Barrett. 

100.  FOREST  TREE  SEED  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture  or  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Seed  sources, 
methods  of  collecting,  extracting,  storing  and  testing  forest  tree  seed.  Seed  stands 
and  seed  orchards.  Treatment  of  seed  previous  to  planting,  with  emphasis  on 
important  factors  in  producing  nursery  stock  for  forest  planting.  Seed  certifica- 
tion standards  and  seed  certification  laws.— I . Mr.  Klaehn.  Prerequisite:  Silv  3. 

104.  PRACTICE  OF  SILVICULTURE  Credit  6 hours  (2  hours  in  residence 
at  Syracuse,  4 hours  at  Spring  Camp) 

Three  hours  of  lecture  until  May  1.  Theory  presented  in  lectures  is 
practiced  in  daily  field  work  during  May  at  Pack  Demonstration  Forest,  Warrens- 
burg.  Emphasis  is  on  reproduction  cuttings,  thinnings,  and  other  silvicultural 
operations.  Practical  experience  in  seeding  and  planting  (Silv  3) , fire  control 
(Silv  11),  and  forest  soils  (Silv  113),  is  correlated  at  camp.  Special  features  are 
lectures  by  visiting  experts,  a week’s  side  camp  at  Huntington  Wildlife  Forest, 
and  a four-day  seminar  trip  to  private  and  public  organizations  in  New  England 
engaged  in  research  and  practical  forestry  operations.— II.  Mr.  Heiberg  and  Staff. 
Prerequisites:  Summer  Camp,  Silv  1.  (Consult  instructor  regarding  cost  and 
details  of  camp. 

105.  ADVANCED  PRACTICE  OF  SILVICULTURE  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  field  work.  Problems  in  silvicultural 
treatment  of  woodlands  under  intensive  management.  Weekly  trips  to  forest 
areas  in  New  York.  Marking,  cutting  and  detailed  study  of  selected  areas.— I. 
Mr.  Heiberg.  Prerequisite:  Silv  104. 

107.  FOREST  TREE  IMPROVEMENT  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory  or  field  work.  Will  acquaint 
students  with  the  general  principles  and  methods  of  tree  improvement  as  prac- 
ticed in  this  country  and  abroad.  Tree  selection,  techniques  of  vegetative 
propagation,  hybridization,  polyploidy,  establishment  of  seed  orchards,  clonal 
and  offspring  testing  and  other  problems.— II.  Mr.  Klaehn.  Prerequisite:  Forest 
Botany  105. 

110.  FOREST  AND  RANGE  INFLUENCES  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  The  relation  of  forest  and  range 
vegetation  to  its  environment,  with  special  emphasis  on  soil,  water,  and  man. 
Measurement  of  precipitation,  runoff,  erosion,  and  other  variables.  Effects  of 
forest  and  range  use  and  management.— I or  II.  Mr.  Satterlund.  Open  to  seniors 
and  graduate  students. 
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112.  *SILVICULTURAL  SEMINAR  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Group  study  of  selected  silvicultural  problems  or  situations  of  mutual  in- 
terest. Emphasis  is  placed  on  critical  evaluation  and  analysis,  and  on  the 
organization  and  presentation  of  results  from  individual  study  for  group  con- 
sideration.—II.  Staff. 

113.  *SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures,  seminar  reports,  and  topical  reviews  on  principles  of  land  manage- 
ment for  conservation  of  soil  and  water  resources.— II.  Mr.  Satterlund.  Prereq- 
uisite: Silv  2. 

114.  REGIONAL  STUDIES  Credit  2 hours 

A study  and  analysis  of  the  many  factors  that  influence  the  silvicultural 
management  of  the  important  tree  species  of  North  America.  These  factors 
include  importance  of  forests  and  forestry  to  a designated  region,  physiography, 
geology,  soils,  climate  and  weather,  sites  and  site  types,  ecology,  problems  of 
protection  and  silvical  characteristics  of  the  more  important  species.— I.  Mr. 
Barrett.  Prerequisite:  Silv  104. 

115.  ADVANCED  FOREST  SOILS  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  discussion,  four  hours  of  laboratory,  field 
study  of  forest  soils.  Effect  of  silvicultural  operations  on  soil.  Selection  of  species 
for  planting  on  different  soils,  soil  erosion  control  by  forestry  means,  methods  of 
sampling,  and  laboratory  analysis.— I.  Mr.  Leaf.  Prerequisite:  Silv  2. 

116.  FORESTRY  TRIP  Credit  2 hours 

Three  weeks’  study  tour  to  national,  state,  and  private  forest  operations 
and  to  public  and  private  forest  experiment  stations  mainly  in  southern  states. 
Starts  two  weeks  before  registration  of  first  semester.— I.  Staff.  Prerequisite:  Silv 
104.  (Consult  instructor  as  to  cost.) 

201.  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN  SILVICULTURE  Credit  hours  arranged 
according  to  nature  of  problem 
Hours  to  be  arranged.— I and  II.  Staff. 

207.  ADVANCED  FOREST  TREE  IMPROVEMENT  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hour  lecture  or  discussion,  three  hours  laboratory.  Forest  tree  improve- 
ment history.  Advanced  techniques  of  vegetative  propagation  and  their  applica- 
tion. Special  pioblems  of  sexual  reproduction  and  testing.  Relation  of  forest 
tree  improvement  to  the  breeding  of  agricultural  crops  and  fruit  trees.  Labora- 
tory training  in  cytological  studies,  techniques  of  alio-  and  auto-vegetative  prop- 
agation, pollen  germination  and  other  problems.  An  independent  research 
problem  will  be  undertaken  by  the  student.— II.  Mr.  Klaehn.  Prerequisites: 
Forest  Botany  105  and  Silviculture  107. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged.— I and  II.  Staff. 

*This  course  ends  approximately  May  1 when  students  leave  for  Spring 
Camp. 
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WOOD  PRODUCTS  ENGINEERING 

Mr.  Anderson,  Chairman.  Messrs.  Bishop,  Brown,  Core,  Cote,  David- 
son, Deckert,  de  Zeeuw,  Harlow,  Lamb,  Moore,  Pentoney,  Perkins, 
Skaar,  Smith,  Ward 


4.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FOREST  PRODUCTS  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Characteristics  of  the  products  of  the  forest  tree  and 
manufacture  of  wood  products.— I.  Staff. 

6.  ELEMENTARY  WOOD  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Structure  of  wood  in  relation 
to  defects,  properties  and  uses.  The  variability  of  wood.  Identification  of  major 
commercial  U.S.  timber  by  gross  features.— I.  Mr.  Core  and  Staff.  Prerequisites: 
Botany  1 or  2. 

8.  ELEMENTARY  WOOD  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  4 hours 

Identification,  variability  and  anatomical  characteristics  of  wood  and  paper- 
making fibers.  Uses,  properties  and  sources  of  wood  and  fibers.  Structure  of  wood 
in  relation  to  defects,  properties  and  uses.— II.  Mr.  Core  and  Staff.  Prerequisite: 
Botany  2. 

10.  PHYSICAL  AND  MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  WOOD  Credit  4 hours 
Three  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  A study  of  the  physical 
and  mechanical  properties  of  wood  in  relation  to  its  use  and  processing.— I. 
Mr.  deZeew  and  Staff.  Prerequisites:  WPE  8,  Physics  31,  Math  22. 

22.  WOODWORKING  MACHINERY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  or  plant  studies.  In- 
cludes design,  uses  of  wood,  wood-working  machinery,  tools  and  accessories.— I. 
Mr.  Perkins. 


26.  LUMBER  MANUFACTURE  AND  DISTRIBUTION  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Principles  of  lumber 
manufacture,  remanufacture,  grading  and  marketing.  Operation  of  small  saw- 
mill and  its  relation  to  the  lumber  industry.  For  Wood  Products  Engineering 
Juniors.— II.  Mr.  Perkins. 


46.  LIGHT  CONSTRUCTION  MATERIALS  Credit  2 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Properties  and  uses  of  materials  associated  with 
light  frame  construction;  millwork,  insulation,  roofing,  siding,  etc.— II.  Mr. 
Smith.  Open  only  to  majors  in  Wood  Products  Engineering. 
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52.  WOOD  PRODUCTS  ENGINEERING  EXPERIENCE  Credit  5 hours 

Twelve  weeks  employment  in  a production  laboratory  or  marketing  phase 
of  wood  products  engineering.  A comprehensive  report  describing  the  student’s 
work  is  required.  Must  be  completed  prior  to  registering  for  the  autumn  semester 
of  the  senior  year.  Staff. 


100.  RESEARCH  PROBLEM  Credit  3 hours 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Conferences,  library,  laboratory  and/or  field  research 
on  a specific  problem  in  wood  products  engineering.  Typewritten  report  (original 
and  one  carbon)  required.— I and  II.  Staff. 


101.  INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH  Credit  1 hour  first  semester,  3-6  hours 
second  semester 

One  hour  of  lecture  first  semester.  Conferences  and  laboratory  second 
semester.  Methods  and  techniques  for  the  solution  of  research  problems  are 
presented.  The  student  prepares  a typewritten  report  covering  his  findings  from 
a literature  survey  and  from  results  developed  in  the  laboratory  analysis  of  a 
problem  assigned  to  him.— I and  II.  Mr.  Anderson  and  Staff.  Open  only  to 
WPE  majors  except  by  special  arrangement. 


102.  SENIOR  SEMINAR  FOR  WOOD  PRODUCTS  ENGINEERING  MAJORS 
Credit  2 hours 

Discussion  and  assigned  reports  on  current  problems  and  new  develop- 
ments in  wood  products  engineering.— II.  Staff.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 


108.  COMMERCIAL  TIMBERS  OF  THE  WORLD  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  conference,  three  hours  of  laboratory 
and  assigned  reading.  Important  commercial  timbers  of  the  world,  their  struc- 
ture, physical  properties,  identification,  supply  and  uses.— I.  Mr.  Core.  Pre- 
requisite: WPE  8. 


110.  TIMBER  MECHANICS  Credit  3 hours  first  semester,  1 hour  second 
semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture  first  semester,  three  hours  of  laboratory  second 
semester.  Mechanical  properties  of  wood  and  elements  of  structures.  Lectures, 
problems,  and  use  of  timber- testing  equipment.— I and  II.  Mr.  deZeeuw.  Pre- 
requisites: Calculus.  Physics  31  or  equivalent. 


112.  DESIGN  OF  WOOD  STRUCTURAL  ELEMENTS  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures  plus  laboratory  exercises.  A development  of  the  principles  involved 
in  designing  structural  elements  in  wood  and  practice  in  their  application.— II, 
Mr.  deZeeuw.  Prerequisite:  WPE  110  (first  semester). 
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114.  ELASTICITY  OF  WOOD  AND  PLYWOOD  Credit  3 hours 

Theory  of  elasticity  as  applied  to  solid  and  laminated  wood,  sandwich 
material  and  plywood.  Elements  of  wood  plasticity.— I.  Mr.  Pentoney.  Pre- 
requisite: WPE  112. 

118.  WOOD  PHYSICS  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Physical  properties  of 
wood  in  relation  to  moisture,  heat,  sound,  light  and  electricity.— I.  Mr.  Skaar. 
Prerequisites:  WPE  8,  Calculus,  Physics  33  or  equivalent. 


122.  WOOD  MACHINING  AND  TOOL  DESIGN  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  lecture  and  conference,  three  hours  laboratory.  Advanced  study 
of  wood  machining  theory,  design  and  application  of  wood  cutting  tools,  tool 
materials  and  economic  considerations.— II.  Mr.  Perkins.  Prerequisites:  WPE  22 
and  Elec.  Engr.  101. 


126.  ADVANCED  LUMBER  MANUFACTURE  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Machinery,  techniques  and  methods  of  lumber 
manufacture.  Analysis  of  operation  of  sawmill  equipment,  plant  layout  and 
materials  handling.— II.  Staff.  Prerequisite:  WPE  26. 

128.  LUMBER  AND  WOOD  PRODUCTS  GRADES  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 
Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  History, 
development,  and  application  of  grades  and  specifications  of  logs,  lumber  and 
other  wood  products.  Study  of  bases  for  grading  and  economic  relation  of 
grades  to  uses.— II.  Mr.  Smith. 

132.  ADHESIVES  AND  PLYWOOD  Credit  4 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Basic 
theory  of  adhesion  and  cohesion  as  influenced  by  chemical  and  physical  factors. 
History  and  development  of  glues  and  synthetic  resin  wood  adhesives  with  their 
basic  formulation,  characteristics,  and  uses.  Laboratory  work  is  designed  to 
give  the  student  experience  in  the  use  of  gluing  equipment  and  application  of 
wood  adhesives  with  comprehensive  coverage  on  gluing  defects  and  their  causes. 
—I.  Mr.  Bishop  and  graduate  assistant. 


134.  VENEER  AND  PLYWOOD  MANUFACTURING  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Veneer 
cutting,  clipping,  drying,  and  methods  of  reducing  waste.  Principles  involved 
in  cold  pressing,  hot  pressing,  fluid  pressure  application,  radio-frequency  heating 
in  manufacturing  plywood,  laminations,  assembly  gluing,  and  modified  wood. 
In  the  laboratory,  techniques  are  applied  and  strength  of  glue  bonds  are 
evaluated  by  various  methods  of  testing.— II.  Mr.  Bishop.  Prerequisite:  WPE  132. 
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138.  WOOD  FINISHING  Credit  3 hours 

Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory.  The  surface  preparation  and  finishing  of 
furniture  and  other  wood  products.  Provides  familiarization  with  materials, 
applications,  techniques,  testing  and  economic  limitations  of  various  industrial 
finishing  systems.— I.  Staff.  Open  only  to  a limited  number  of  Seniors  and 
graduate  students  in  Wood  Products  Engineering. 


142.  DRY  KILN  ENGINEERING  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Theoretical  and  practical 
aspects  of  moisture  control  in  seasoning,  kiln  drying,  and  manufacture  of  lumber 
and  other  wood  products.— II.  Mr.  Brown. 


144.  ADVANCED  DRY  KILN  ENGINEERING  Credit  2 hours 

Conferences  and  laboratory  work.  Moisture  control,  seasoning,  and  dry 
kiln  problems  of  the  woodworking  industries.— II.  Mr.  Brown.  Prerequisite:  WPE 
142. 

146.  LIGHT  CONSTRUCTION  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Elements  of  light  frame 
construction,  blueprint  reading,  and  estimating  quantities  in  home  building.— I. 
Mr.  Smith.  Prerequisite:  WPE  46.  Open  only  to  seniors  in  Wood  Products 
Engineering. 


148.  LUMBER  MERCHANDISING  AND  SALESMANSHIP  Credit  3 hours 
Three  hours  of  lecture,  discussion,  and  demonstration.  Organization  and 
operation  of  wholesale  and  retail  lumber  distribution  agencies:  Layout,  equip- 
ment, policies  and  problems.  Principles  of  salesmanship  and  their  application 
in  the  American  lumber  industry.— I.  Mr.  Smith.  Open  only  to  Seniors  in  Wood 
Products  Engineering. 


152.  FIELD  TRIP  Credit  2 hours 

Two  weeks  supervised  study  and  reporting  of  representative  wood  products 
industries.— II.  Staff.  Required  of  all  students  in  WPE. 


156.  MICROTECHNIQUE  OF  THE  TISSUES  OF  WOODY  PLANTS  Credit 
3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Preparation  of  the  tissues 
of  woody  plants  for  sectioning.  Techniques  of  sectioning,  staining  and  mounting. 
Theory  and  elementary  chemistry  of  staining.— I.  Mr.  Cote.  Prerequisites:  WPE 
8,  FC  20,  except  by  special  arrangement. 
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158.  PHOTOMICROGRAPHY  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures  and  laboratory.  Practice  in  making  photomicrographs  of  sections 
of  woody  plant  tissues  and  other  biological  materials.  Developing,  printing, 
enlarging,  use  of  optical  light  filters,  chemistry  of  photography  and  introduction 
to  electron  microscopy.— II.  Mr.  Cote.  Prerequisites:  WPE  8,  WPE  156,  except 
by  special  arrangement.. 


162.  WOOD  PRESERVATION  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Agencies  of  wood  deterioration,  wood 
preservatives,  fire  retardants,  methods  of  treatment,  properties  of  treated  wood, 
and  economic  aspects.— I.  Mr.  Bishop. 


164.  ADVANCED  WOOD  PRESERVATION  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory  with  labora- 
tory reports  required  on  analysis  of  treatments.— II.  Mr.  Bishop. 


166.  PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  OF  WOODWORKING  INDUSTRIES 
I Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Organization  for  manu- 
facturing, production  planning  and  control.  Motion  and  time  study  for  wood- 
working industries.  Includes  a comprehensive  laboratory  problem  dealing  with 
a proposed  plan  for  establishing  a typical  woodworking  plant.— I.  Staff.  Pre- 
requisite: WPE  22. 


168.  PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  OF  WOODWORKING  INDUSTRIES 
II  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  laboratory.  Statistical  quality  control,  layout 
planning  techniques,  and  engineering  economy  for  woodworking  industries.— II. 
Staff.  Prerequisite:  WPE  166.  Open  primarily  to  graduate  students. 


170.  CASE  STUDIES  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  recitation  and  discussion.  A study  of  cases  selected  to  illus- 
trate management  problems  in  the  wood  products  industries.— II.  Mr.  Smith. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  WPE. 


174.  ADVANCED  WOOD  PRODUCTS  ENGINEERING  Credit  3 hours 
Study  of  literature  on  structure  and  properties  of  wood  or  topics  in  other 
phases  of  wood  products  engineering.  Assignment  of  time  between  lecture, 
conference,  assigned  reading  and  laboratory  to  be  dependent  on  subject  matter 
covered.— II.  Mr.  Anderson  and  Staff.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
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201.  RESEARCH  IN  WOOD  PRODUCTS  ENGINEERING  Credit  arranged 
according  to  nature  of  problem 

Investigations  or  directed  study  in  wood  products  engineering  including 
manufacturing,  marketing,  anatomy,  physics,  quality  and  mechanical  properties 
of  wood.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon  required)  .—I  and  II. 
Staff. 

202.  WOOD  PRODUCTS  ENGINEERING  SEMINAR  Credit  2 or  3 hours 
Conference,  discussion  and  reports  analyzing  current  research  and  new 

developments,  new  literature  and  subject  matter  surveys  in  wood  products 
engineering.— I and  II.  Staff. 


203.  RESEARCH  TECHNIQUES  IN  WOOD  PRODUCTS  ENGINEERING 
Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Principles  and  procedures 
of  research,  including  the  use  of  testing  equipment,  in  those  phases  of  utilization 
involving  lumber  manufacture  and  the  drying,  machining,  preservation,  gluing 
and  finishing  of  wood.— I.  Mr.  Brown.  Open  only  to  graduate  students  in  Wood 
Products  Engineering. 

214.  RHEOLOGY  OF  WOOD  AND  POLYMERS  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  General  principles  of  mechanical  behavior  with 
applications  to  wood  and  polymer  systems.— II.  Mr.  Pentoney.  Prerequisites: 
Chem  140,  Math  181,  Physics  33  or  equivalent. 


218.  ADVANCED  WOOD  PHYSICS  Credit  3 hours 

The  physics  of  wood  and  of  wood-base  materials.  Treatment  of  wood- 
moisture  relations  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  movement  of  liquids  and 
heat  through  wood.  Derivation  of  the  diffusion  equations  and  their  application 
to  wood-treating  and  wood-drying  processes.— II.  Mr.  Skaar.  Prerequisite:  WPE 
118,  Math  181. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged.— I and  II.  Staff. 
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ZOOLOGY  (FOREST  ZOOLOGY) 

Mr.  King,  Chairman.  Messrs.  Alexander,  Bernhardt,  Dence,  Harten- 
stein,  Patric,  Stegeman,  Webb 


1.  FOREST  ZOOLOGY  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Forest  Zoology. 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  A general  survey  of  the 
animal  kingdom  with  emphasis  on  the  zoological  principles  of  morphology, 
physiology,  differentiation  and  development.  Much  of  the  work  is  ecological, 
dealing  with  the  diversity  of  animal  life  in  the  forest  environment,  the  values 
it  possesses  and  the  services  it  performs,  its  demands  on  and  contributions  to 
the  forest,  and  the  part  it  plays  in  the  forest  community.— I and  II.  Mr.  King 
and  assistants. 


100.  PRINCIPLES  OF  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  A study  of  the  principles 
governing  management  of  forest  and  range  wildlife  and  biological-economic- 
sociological  mechanism  involved.— II.  Mr.  Webb. 


105.  ADVANCED  ZOOLOGY  Credit  2 hours  each  semester 

One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  An  advanced  study  of  the 
morphology,  gross  and  microscopic  anatomy,  physiology,  reproduction  and 
development  of  both  invertebrate  and  vertebrate  animals.— I and  II.  Mr. 
Stegeman. 


111.  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Structure,  classification 
and  probable  descent  of  invertebrate  animals.  Emphasis  on  their  relationships  to 
the  forest  community.— II.  Mr.  Stegeman. 


113.  LABORATORY  TECHNIQUES  IN  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  Credit 
3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Laboratory 
techniques  involved  in  making  full  use  of  zoological  materials.  Collection,  prep- 
aration, preservation  and  study  of  pathological,  embryological,  and  food 
materials.— I.  Mr.  Stegeman. 


114.  FUNCTIONAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  VERTEBRATES  Credit  3 houis 
Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Comparative  study  of  gross 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  vertebrate  animals,  and  significance  of  their  highly 
specialized  structures.— II.  Mr.  Stegeman. 
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115.  LIMNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Introduction  to  fresh- 
water biology.  Special  emphasis  on  biological  productivity  of  freshwater  environ- 
ments and  causal  determining  influences  as  manifested  by  physical,  chemical 
and  biological  aspects.— I.  Mr.  Dence. 

116.  ICHTHYOLOGY  Credit  3 hours.  Two  hours  credit  for  Juniors  leaving 
for  spring  camp 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Studies  of  freshwater 
fishes.  Problems  in  fisheries  conservation,  economics,  habits  and  research  tech- 
nicpies.  Basic  information  on  fisheries  problems  and  their  solution.— II.  Mr.  Dence. 

120.  ANIMAL  ECOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Relations  of  animals  to 
their  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  environments.  Emphasis  on  community 
principles,  succession,  distribution,  migrations,  adaptations  and  population 
dynamics.— I.  Mr.  Alexander. 

121.  VERTEBRATE  TAXONOMY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Identification  and  classifica- 
tion of  vertebrates  of  the  forest  community.  Emphasis  on  use  of  keys  and 
recognition  and  significance  of  distinguishing  characters.— II.  Mr.  Dence. 

122.  LAKE,  POND  AND  STREAM  MANAGEMENT  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Principles  and  techniques 
of  managing  freshwater  environments  for  productivity  of  fish  and  associated 
animals,  with  emphasis  on  limiting  factors  and  methods  of  management.— I. 
Mr.  Dence.  Prerequisite:  F Zoo  115. 

200.  PRACTICE  OF  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  conference,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  An  advanced 
course  in  wildlife  management.  Emphasis  is  on  evaluation  of  environments,  devel- 
opment of  management  plans,  and  coordination  of  management  with  economics, 
land  uses  and  legal  restrictions.  The  course  is  concerned  with  the  application 
of  current  practices  and  the  development  of  new  practices— I.  Mr.  Alexander. 
Prerequisite:  F Zoo  100. 

201.  PROBLEMS  IN  FOREST  ZOOLOGY  Credit  arranged  according  to  nature 
of  problem 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Individual  study  of  special  problems  in  forest  zoology. 
One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon)  required— I or  II.  Staff. 

202.  FOREST  ZOOLOGY  SEMINAR  Credit  1 hour 

Two  hours  of  discussion  and  assigned  reports  on  current  problems  and  new 
developments  in  forest  zoology.— I or  II.  Staff. 
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203.  ENVIRONMENTAL  ANALYSIS  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture  and  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Detailed 
studies  of  methods  used  in  determining  environmental  composition,  and  in 
interpretation  of  forest  and  range  analysis  data  used  in  preparation  of  wildlife 
management  programs.— II.  Mr.  Webb. 

205.  ZOOGEOGRAPHY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Geographic  distribution 
of  North  American  vertebrates,  factors  determining  their  distribution  and  nature 
of  range  occupied.— I.  Mr.  King. 

210.  FIELD  METHODS  IN  ZOOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Conferences  and  laboratory  and  field  assignments.  Techniques  of  wildlife 
research  and  management.  Relation  of  field  work  to  laboratory  and  museum. 
Methods  of  obtaining,  compiling  and  evaluating  data.— I and  II.  Staff. 

220.  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  TRIP  Credit  1 to  3 hours 

A one-  to  two-week  trip  to  state  and  federal  agencies  engaged  in  wildlife 
administration,  management  and  research.  Includes  inspection,  conferences,  and 
preparation  of  a report.— I or  II.  Staff. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged.— I and  II.  Staff. 
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Rules  and  Regulations 

To  enjoy  the  good  living  a college  atmosphere  provides,  you  must 
observe  and  uphold  the  standards,  rules  and  traditions  of  community 
life.  Moreover,  a good  community  expects  its  members  to  respect  the 
principles  of  all  other  communities.  When  you  register  with  the 
College  of  Forestry,  you  voluntarily  join  two  communities;  that  of 
your  own  College  and  the  larger  community  of  Syracuse  University. 
You  are  urged  to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  will  govern  your  college  life  in  both  of  these  com- 
munities. 

A student  may  apply  for  special  consideration  if  he  feels  that 
compliance  with  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  College  results  in 
undue  hardship  to  him.  The  Faculty  may  be  petitioned  on  forms 
available  for  this  purpose  in  the  Dean  of  Students’  Office.  Petitions 
must  state  the  request  definitely,  describe  the  reason  for  it,  and  be 
presented  to  the  Dean  of  Students. 


I.  ATTENDANCE 

Students  should  realize  that  promptness  and  regularity  in  class 
attendance  are  essential  for  proper  assimilation  of  the  subject  matter 
of  a course.  Absences  and  tardiness  interrupt  the  continuity  of  the 
instruction  and  interfere  with  the  instructor’s  development  and  pres- 
entation of  the  material.  The  student  is  placed  at  a great  disadvan- 
tage, since  instructors  must  assume  that  he  is  familiar  with  work 
already  covered. 

A.  Undergraduates  are  expected  to  attend  all  of  their  sched- 
uled exercises  and  to  be  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  hour,  unless 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  illness  or  other  compelling  cause. 

B.  Absence  because  of  personal  illness  will  be  authorized  by 
the  customary  infirmary  notice.  Other  authorized  absences  are  those 
caused  by  trips  required  or  permitted  by  the  College,  by  illness  or 
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death  in  the  family,  or  other  emergencies  or  obligations.  The  student 
should  report  such  absences  promptly  to  the  Registrar’s  office,  in 
advance  when  possible.  ^ 

C.  The  responsibility  for  all  material  covered  in  a course  rests 
entirely  upon  the  student.  Students  who  have  missed  work  as  the 
result  of  an  authorized  absence  may  expect  cooperation  from  the 
faculty  in  making  that  work  up. 

D.  Absence  from  exercises  during  the  twenty-four  hour  period 
before  or  after  a vacation  is  regarded  as  interfering  with  the  collec- 
tive interests  of  the  College. 

E.  Attendance  is  required  at  the  weekly  convocation.  Failure 
to  attend  will  result  in  appropriate  action  by  the  College. 

F.  Whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  absence  from 
class  affects  adversely  a student’s  academic  performance,  the  student 
may  be  warned  and  reported  to  the  Registrar’s  office.  An  undergradu- 
ate who  again  absents  himself  after  having  been  warned,  renders 
himself  liable  to  disciplinary  action. 

G.  A student  absent  from  a course  more  than  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  class  meetings  is  dropped  from  the  class  and  given  a 
failing  grade. 


II.  ENROLLMENT  PROCEDURES 

A.  Entrance  Conditions 

Students  are  not  accepted  for  enrollment  at  the  College  with 
entrance  conditions. 

B.  Advanced  Standing  Credit 

A student  may  receive  credit  for  accepted  courses  of  study  com- 
pleted in  other  institutions  of  approved  grade,  provided  all  such 
courses  have  been  passed  with  a minimum  grade  of  C or  its  equiva- 
lent. 
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C.  Placement  Examinations 

1.  Mathematics 

4 

a.  The  minimum  mathematics  requiremnt  for  all  freshmen  will 
be  six  hours  of  college  mathematics:  at  least  algebra  and  trigonom- 
etry, with  more  advanced  mathematics  prescribed  for  all  students 
who  have  the  capacity. 

b.  Placement  examinations  are  administered  to  all  freshmen, 
including  transfer  students  required  to  take  freshman  mathematics, 
during  orientation  week.  The  results  of  these  examinations  will  sort 
the  freshmen  into  several  groups,  as  follows: 

c.  Those  students  who  do  not  qualify  in  these  examinations 
(algebra  and  trigonometry)  will  take  College  Algebra  (Mathematics 
2)  and  Plane  Trigonometry  (Mathematics  1)  consecutively. 

d.  Students  who  do  not  qualify  in  one  of  the  examinations  will 
take  that  mathematics  course  in  which  they  did  not  qualify:  either 
Mathematics  1 or  2,  in  the  first  semester.  In  the  second  semester,  all 
students  who  passed  the  first  semester  mathematics  will  be  enrolled 
in  Mathematics  21  (Analytic  Geometry  and  Differential  Calculus) . 

e.  Those  students  whose  qualifying  examination  records  indi- 
cate sufficient  competence  in  algebra  and  trigonometry  will  take 
Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  (Mathematics  20)  in  the  first 
semester.  In  the  second  semester  these  men  will  take  Mathematics  21. 

f.  Those  who  indicate  more  advanced  competence  on  the  basis 
of  their  qualifying  examinations  will  take  Calculus  (Mathematics 
21)  in  the  first  semester,  and  Calculus  (Mathematics  22)  in  the 
second. 

2.  Drawing 

A special  college-level  examination  in  drawing  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  College  during  Orientation  Week.  This  examination 
is  required  of  any  student  who  has  completed  a minimum  of  one 
year  in  mechanical,  technical  or  machine  drawing.  The  examination 
will  include  drafting  technique,  including  lettering,  isometric  draw- 
ing, cabinet  drawing  and  orthographic  projection.  These  examina- 
tions may  also  be  taken  by  any  freshman  who  feels  that  he  has  the 
necessary  preparation.  No  grade  or  credit  will  be  granted,  but  the 
hours  required  for  graduation  will  be  reduced  by  the  total  number 
of  credit  hours  allowed  for  this  course. 
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D.  Credit  Hour  Load 


A student  shall  carry  not  less  than  12  nor  more  than  20  credit 
hours  of  college  work  per  semester.  Korean  veterans  who  are  using 
the  benefits  of  P.  L.  550  or  P.  L.  894  shall  carry  not  less  than  14 
nor  more  than  20  credit  hours  of  college  work  per  semester. 

E.  Registration 

1.  Period  of  Registration 

The  regular  period  of  registration  for  each  semester  is  stated  in 
the  calendar. 

2.  Schedule  Cards 

Students  to  be  fully  registered  in  the  College  of  Forestry  must 
have  their  schedule  card  stamped  with  the  Treasurer’s  receipt  show- 
ing payment  of  fees  within  the  scheduled  period  of  registration. 
Failure  to  comply  with  this  regulation  subjects  the  student  to 
exclusion  from  classes. 

3.  Health  Examination 

Each  new  student  is  required  to  present  himself  upon  request 
to  Syracuse  University’s  Student  Health  Service,  111  Waverly  Ave- 
nue, for  special  examinations. 

4.  Late  Registration 

A student  who  fails  to  report  for  registration  at  the  time 
assigned  is  subject  to  a penalty  unless  excused  by  the  Dean. 

F.  Change  of  Schedule 

No  change  in  schedule  can  be  made  without  approval  of  the 
major  professor.  Such  change  does  not  become  effective  until  re- 
corded by  the  Registrar.  Dropping  or  substituting  courses  does  not 
remove  such  courses  from  the  requirements  for  graduation.  Courses 
dropped  later  than  one  week  after  mid-semester  are  automatically 
recorded  as  failures,  even  though  such  changes  have  been  approved. 

G.  Change  of  Curriculum 

A student  is  allowed  one  change  of  curriculum  after  he  begins 
his  major  work.  Notice  of  such  change  must  be  recorded  on  the 
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proper  form  and  filed  with  the  Registrar.  A student  changing  from 
one  curriculum  to  another  will  be  held  for  the  completion  of  all 
requirements  of  the  curriculum  into  which  he  transfers. 

H.  Special  Examinations 

A deferred  or  special  examination  is  restricted  to  students  un- 
avoidably absent  from  the  regular  examination.  Such  examination 
may  be  given  at  a time  arranged  by  the  instructor.  Special  examina- 
tions will  not  be  given  to  students  who  have  failed  the  regular 
examinations. 

I.  Qualifying  Examinations 

Any  regularly  enrolled  undergraduate  may,  upon  approval  of 
the  Academic  Standards  Committee,  be  excused  from  taking  required 
courses  and  approved  electives  by  presenting  evidence  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  course  instructor  and  the  department  head  that  he 
possesses  knowledge  and  /or  skills  equal  to  that  gained  by  success- 
fully passing  the  course.  In  such  cases  no  grade  or  credit  will  be 
granted,  but  the  hours  required  for  graduation  will  be  reduced  by 
the  total  number  of  credit  hours  of  courses  passed  in  this  manner. 
Petitions  must  be  received  at  least  one  week  before  the  beginning  of 
the  semester  in  which  the  course  is  given. 

J.  Voluntary  Withdrawal  and  Re-registration 

1.  Notification  of  Withdrawal 

A student  who  leaves  the  College  after  he  has  registered  must 
notify  the  Registrar  immediately.  A student  who  withdraws  from 
college  prior  to  mid-semester  will  have  his  permanent  record  card 
marked  “No  credit  for  the  semester.”  After  mid-semester,  entries 
will  be  made,  based  on  the  instructor’s  report,  as  “WP”  (withdrawn 
passing)  or  “WF”  (withdrawn  failing) . 

2.  Re-registration 

A student  in  good  standing  who  has  been  absent  from  the 
College  for  one  or  more  semesters,  and  who  desires  to  return,  must 
file  an  Application  Form  for  Former  Student  with  the  Dean  of 
Students.  The  request  must  be  accompanied  by  $5.00.  This  deposit 
will  be  applied  to  the  regular  fees  at  the  time  of  registration.  If  the 
student  fails  to  register,  the  deposit  will  be  forfeited. 
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K.  Involuntary  Withdrawal  and  Reinstatement 

1.  A student  who  has  been  required  to  withdraw  because  of 
low  scholarship  will  not  be  considered  for  reinstatement  until  at 
least  one  semester  has  elapsed. 

2.  A student  who  desires  reinstatement  must  petition  the  Aca- 
demic Standards  Committee  of  the  faculty  through  the  Dean  of 
Students.  The  petition  must  be  accompanied  by  a deposit  of  $5.00. 
If  the  petition  is  approved,  this  deposit  is  applied  on  the  regular 
fees  at  registration.  Should  the  student  fail  to  register,  the  deposit 
is  forfeited.  If  the  petition  is  denied,  the  deposit  is  refunded. 

3.  A student  required  to  withdraw  a second  time  because  of  low 
scholarship  will  not  be  considered  for  reinstatement. 


III.  SCHOLARSHIP 

A.  Credit  Hour  Standard 

The  standard  requirement  for  one  semester  hour  of  credit  is 
three  hours  per  week  in  regularly  assigned  laboratory  or  field  work; 
or  one  hour  per  week  in  lecture,  recitation,  or  conference,  involving 
at  least  two  hours  of  outside  preparation. 

B.  Grading 

Final  grades  are  expressed  in  letters  as  follows:  A— excellent, 
B— good,  C— average,  D— minimum  passing  grade,  F— failure,  INC— 
incomplete. 

S— satisfactory,  U— unsatisfactory  (applies  only  to  courses  201 
and  225.) 

C.  Grade  Points 

For  each  credit  hour,  grade  points  in  recognition  of  scholarship 
are  awarded  as  follows: 

A— 3 grade  points  for  each  credit  hour 
B— 2 grade  points  for  each  credit  hour 
C— 1 grade  point  for  each  credit  hour 
D and  F— no  grade  points  for  credit  hours. 
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D.  Failures  and  Incompletes 


1.  A student  who  fails  a required  course  must  repeat  it. 

2.  A student  may  petition  to  repeat  a course  to  raise  his  grades. 
If  permission  is  granted,  the  new  grade  will  carry  a repeat  letter  (R) 
so  that  it  will  be  clear  to  anyone  reading  the  transcript  that  the 
student  achieved  this  grade  by  repeating  the  course.  Hours  carried 
and  grade  points  earned  will  be  included  in  computing  the  scholastic 
average  each  time  the  course  is  taken.  Hours  earned  in  repeating  a 
course  already  passed  shall  be  added  to  the  hours  required  for 
graduation. 

3.  An  incomplete  course  must  be  completed  within  the  next 
year  of  the  student's  residence,  otherwise  a final  grade  of  F is  auto- 
matic. This  means  that  if  a student  receives  an  incomplete  in  May,  it 
must  be  completed  before  the  end  of  May  in  the  following  year; 
likewise,  if  received  in  January,  it  must  be  completed  before  the  end 
of  January  in  the  following  year.  Incompletes  received  at  Summer 
Camp  must  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  next  Summer  Camp 
session. 

An  incomplete  shall  be  treated  like  an  “F"  grade  until  a per- 
manent grade  is  entered.  When  the  incomplete  is  made  up  the 
proper  entry  will  be  made  on  the  permanent  record  card  at  the 
end  of  the  semester  in  which  the  grade  is  reported  to  the  Registrar. 

E.  Computation  of  Averages 

1.  Scholastic  averages,  both  semester  and  cumulative,  shall  be 
computed  by  dividing  the  total  grade  points  accumulated  by  the 
total  credit  hours  carried. 

2.  Scholastic  averages  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  courses 
carried  at  the  College  of  Forestry  or  at  Syracuse  University,  including 
Utica  College. 

F.  Minimum  Requirements 

1.  The  requirement  for  graduation  shall  be  a 1.00  or  better 
average. 

2.  To  remain  in  good  standing,  a student  must  maintain  a 
cumulative  and  a semester  average  of  1.00  or  above. 
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3.  A student  whose  cumulative  or  semester  average  falls  below 
1.00  will  either  be  placed  on  probation  or  dropped. 

4.  A student  on  probation  will  be  placed  in  good  standing 
when  he  attains  a cumulative  and  a semester  average  of  1.00  or  above. 

G.  Standards 

1.  A student  whose  cumulative  or  semester  average  falls  below 
1.00  will  have  his  record  reviewed  by  the  Academic  Standards 
Committee.  If  a study  of  his  record  and  other  pertinent  information 
indicates  he  might  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  later,  he  will 
be  placed  on  probation.  If,  however,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee, he  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements,  he  will  be 
dropped. 

2.  In  general,  the  following  standards  will  be  used  in  making 
decisions  concerning  scholastic  standards: 

a.  A freshman  will  be  dropped  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester 
if  his  cumulative  average  falls  below  0.50. 

b.  A student  on  probation  during  the  second  semester  will 
be  dropped  at  the  end  of  the  semester  if  his  cumulative  average  falls 
below  .70. 

c.  A student  on  probation  in  the  third  semester  will  be  dropped 
at  the  end  of  the  semester  if  his  cumulative  average  falls  below  .80. 

d.  A student  on  probation  in  the  fourth  semester  will  be 
dropped  at  the  end  of  the  semester  if  his  cumulative  average  falls 
below  .90. 

e.  A student  on  probation  in  any  subsequent  semester  will  be 
dropped  at  the  end  of  the  semester  if  his  cumulative  average  falls 
below  1.00. 

H.  Reinstatement 

A student  who  has  been  dropped  must  follow  certain  procedures 
if  he  wishes  to  petition  to  return.  See  II  K. 

IV.  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 
A.  Residence 

A student  will  be  recommended  for  graduation  only  if  he  has 
completed  four  years’  work,  either  in  this  College  or  in  some  other 
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college  of  approved  standing.  Residence  work  at  this  College  the 
final  year  is  obligatory. 

B.  Course  and  Average  Requirement 

To  be  eligible  for  graduation,  a student  must  have  completed 
the  required  courses  prescribed  for  his  major,  and,  in  addition,  must 
have  a minimum  average  of  1.0. 

C.  Summer  Requirements 

A student  may  not  register  for  the  following  year’s  work  until 
he  has  completed  the  summer  requirement  prescribed  in  his  curricu- 
lum. 

1.  Summer  Camp 

a.  Students  in  the  General  Forestry  curriculum  are  required 
to  attend  Summer  Camp. 

b.  No  student  may  register  for  Summer  Camp  until  he  has 
passed  a swimming  test  submitted  and  approved  by  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education  of  Syracuse  University. 

c.  A student  failing  forest  mensuration  or  surveying  at  Camp  is 
required  to  repeat  that  course  at  Camp.  The  Director  exercises  his 
discretion  in  deciding  when  and  how  other  failed  courses  may  be 
made  up. 

d.  A student  who  fails  one  or  more  courses  is  required  to  com- 
plete the  work  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  concerned,  at 
Camp  if  necessary. 

2.  Summer  Experience 

a.  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology 

(1)  A student  is  recommended  for  graduation  only. if  he  has 
completed  the  summer  mill  experience  prescribed  for  the  major  in 
Pulp  and  Paper  Technology. 

(2)  A student  who  fails  to  earn  a minimum  of  5 grade  points 
for  his  report  on  summer  mill  experience  is  not  permitted  to  register 
for  his  senior  year  until  such  work  has  been  repeated  and  a report 
accepted  by  the  Department  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology. 
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b.  Wood  Products  Engineering 

All  students  are  required  to  work  12  weeks  in  order  to  secure 
practical  experience  in  their  respective  fields.  Upon  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  this  summer  work,  as  shown  by  a detailed  report  by  the 
student  and  a favorable  report  on  the  student’s  work  by  his  employer, 
5 semester  hours  of  credit  are  given.  This  experience  must  be  taken 
prior  to  registering  for  senior  year. 

D.  Physical  Education 

1.  Gymnasium 

a.  During  freshman  year,  students  in  the  College  of  Forestry  are 
required  to  take  a year’s  work  under  the  direction  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity’s Department  of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education.  With  the 
approval  of  that  department,  a student  may  substitute  participation 
on  one  of  the  regular  freshman  athletic  teams  in  partial  fulfillment 
of  the  Physical  Education  requirement.  To  receive  credit  for  such 
participation,  the  student  must  be  regularly  enrolled  in  Physical 
Education  I,  fill  out  the  usual  sports  participation  card,  and  co- 
operate with  the  student  managers  in  seeing  that  his  attendance  is 
properly  checked  during  the  sports  season.  If  the  sport  ceases  before 
the  end  of  the  regular  semester,  he  must  return  to  his  gym  class  for 
the  remainder  of  the  semester. 

b.  Students  entering  with  standing  higher  than  the  freshman 
year  will  not  be  held  for  deficiencies  in  freshman  Physical  Education. 

2.  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 

a.  R.O.T.C.  work  may  be  substituted  for  the  Physical  Education 
requirement.  But  the  Military  Department  of  Syracuse  University 
requires  a minimum  of  two  years  of  R.O.T.C.  credit.  Therefore,  the 
College  of  Forestry  makes  the  provision  that  the  first  year  of  R.O.T.C. 
work  covers  the  requirement  for  Physical  Education,  and  the  second 
year  of  R.O.T.C.  work  receives  2 hours’  scholastic  credit  (one  hour 
for  each  semester’s  work  completed) . 

b.  A student’s  wish  to  continue  R.O.T.C.  work  in  junior  and 
senior  years  must  be  approved  by  the  College  and  Military  Depart- 
ment. If  approved,  three  hours  of  credit  will  be  allowed  each  se- 
mester. 
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E.  Attendance  at  Commencement 

No  degree  will  be  granted  in  absentia  without  the  written  per- 
mission of  the  Dean. 


V.  GENERAL 

A.  Use  of  College  Official  Title  and  Seal 

The  official  title  of  the  College  of  Forestry  cannot  be  used  for 
public  display  on  vehicles,  letterheads,  clothing,  signs,  or  in  any 
other  way  without  administrative  approval. 

B.  Student  Organizations  of  the  Coi.lege  of  Forestry 
1.  Faculty  Supervision 

a.  The  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Activities  has  general 
supervision  and  control  of  all  student  organizations  and  activities 
sponsored  by  the  College.  It  passes  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to 
student  publications  which  bear  the  name  of  the  College  of  Forestry. 

b.  All  elections  or  appointments  to  office  or  position  on  student 
publications  or  in  student  organizations  must  be  approved  by  the 
faculty  Committee  on  Student  Activities. 

C.  Marriage 

Students  contemplating  marriage  are  required  to  register  their 
intention  in  writing  with  the  Dean  of  the  College  at  least  one  week 
before  the  event.  The  statement  should  be  submitted  to  the  Dean 
of  Students  who  will  transmit  it  to  the  Dean. 

D.  Smoking 

Smoking  should  be  confined  to  the  rooms  provided  in  college 
buildings,  except  as  follows: 

No  smoking  is  permitted  during  any  class  except  in  small  semi- 
nar-like classes  where  adequate  ash  receptacles  are  provided  and 
with  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  Small  seminar-like  classes  are 
groups  of  approximately  ten  or  less  students  in  a discussion-type 
recitation,  informal  question  and  answer  period,  or  laboratory  ses- 
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sion.  Whenever  any  class  session  is  continuous  for  more  than  two 
hours,  a break  should  be  provided. 


E.  Library  Regulations 

1.  Moon  Memorial  Library 

a.  All  library  material  must  be  “charged  out”  before  it  can  be 
taken  from  the  reading  room. 

b.  Library  hours,  Monday  to  Friday,  are  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m.; 
Saturday,  8:30  to  12  noon.  Evening  hours  may  vary  from  semester  to 
semester. 

c.  “Reserve  books”  may  be  borrowed  for  overnight  use,  but 
must  be  returned  before  9:30  a.m.  the  next  school  day.  A charge  of 
25  cents  per  day  is  imposed  for  failure  to  comply  with  this  regulation. 

d.  Material  not  on  reserve  may  be  borrowed  for  two  weeks  with 
the  privilege  of  renewal  for  two  weeks.  A fine  of  2 cents  per  day 
is  charged  for  overdue  books. 

2.  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Forest  Experiment  Station  Library 

a.  Access  to  the  stacks  and  use  of  the  reading-room  facilities  are 
available  to  faculty  and  graduate  students,  and  to  undergraduate 
students  who  obtain  special  permission. 

b.  All  books  and  other  publications  are  on  reserve.  They  may 
be  borrowed  at  4 p.m.  and  must  be  returned  by  9 a.m.  the  next 
school  day.  However,  loans  up  to  two  weeks  may  be  arranged  if  the 
publication  is  not  in  current  demand. 

F.  Housing 

1.  Approved  Residence 

Students  in  the  College  of  Forestry  must  conform  to  the  housing 
rules  of  Syracuse  University. 

2.  Notification  of  Address 

Students  are  required  to  report  their  correct  Syracuse  address 
at  registration  and  to  notify  the  Registrar  of  the  College  of  Forestry 
immediately  in  case  of  a change  in  Syracuse  address. 
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G.  Extracurricular  Activities  of  Syracuse  University 

1.  Supervision 

All  students  in  the  College  of  Forestry  are  subject  to  the  Syracuse 
University  regulations  on  extracurricular  activities  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. 

2.  Eligibility 

In  order  to  compete  upon  an  athletic  team  representing  Syracuse 
University,  to  represent  the  University  in  any  non-athletic  activity 
or  competition,  to  be  a candidate  for  any  student  office  or  for  the 
staff  of  any  recognized  student  publication,  to  be  initiated  into  any 
fraternity  or  similar  organization,  or  to  engage  in  any  other  recog- 
nized extracurricular  activity  at  Syracuse  University,  a student  must 
first  be  declared  eligible  by  the  Syracuse  University  Committee  on 
Eligibility. 
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STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


The  State  University  of  New  York  was  established  by  the  State 
Legislature  in  1948.  It  comprises  49  colleges.  Twenty-eight  of  them 
are  State  colleges  and  21  are  locally-sponsored  community  colleges. 
Although  separated  geographically,  all  are  united  in  the  purpose  to 
to  improve  and  extend  opportunities  for  youth  to  continue  their 
education  after  high  school. 

State  University  offers  cultural  and  professional  four-year  pro- 
grams in  liberal  arts;  science,  mathematics,  and  engineering;  home 
economics;  industrial  and  labor  relations;  veterinary  medicine; 
ceramics;  agriculture;  forestry;  maritime  service;  medicine;  and 
teacher  preparation,  as  well  as  two-year  programs  in  a wide  variety 
of  fields,  including  technical  courses  in  agriculture,  industrial, 
health,  and  service  areas.  Several  of  its  colleges  offer  graduate  pro- 
grams. 

Governed  by  a Board  of  Trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
State  University  of  New  York  plans  for  the  total  development  of 
State-supported  higher  education.  Each  college  of  State  Univer- 
sity is  locally  administered.  Students  should  write  directly  to  the 
institution  in  which  they  are  interested  for  admission  forms. 

Although  State  University  of  New  York  is  one  of  the  largest 
state  universities  in  the  country,  its  students  have  the  additional 
advantages  of  attending  relatively  small  colleges. 

The  State  University  motto  is:  “Let  Each  Become  All  He  Is 
Capable  Of  Being.” 
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professional  organization,  The  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects. 
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ACADEMIC  CALENDAR,  1961-62 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

September  16-17 

Saturday -Sunday 

Dormitories  open,  Or- 
ientation Program 
begins 

September  19 

T uesday 

Registration— new 
undergraduates 

September  20-21 

Wednesday- T h ursday 

Registration- 
graduate  students 

September  20 

Wednesday 

Classes  begin— 
undergraduates 

September  25 

Monday 

Classes  begin— 
graduate  students 

November  11 

Saturday  noon 

Middle  of  first  Semester 

November  22-27 

Wednesday  noon- 
Monday  8:00  A.M. 

Thanksgiving  Weekend 

November  27- 
December  15 

Registration  advising 
and  scheduling 

December  16- 
January  3 

Saturday  noon-  __  . 

T,7  , , 0 . , , Christmas  Vacation 

Wednesday  8:00  A.M. 

January  19 

Friday 

Last  day  of  classes 

January  20-31 

Saturday -Wednesday 

Examinations 
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SECOND  SEMESTER 


February  5 

Monday 

Regis  tra  tio  n— ne  w 
students  only 

February  5 

Monday  8:00  AM. 

Classes  begin 

March  24 

Saturday  noon 

Middle  of  second 
semester 

March  24-April  2 

Saturday  noon- 
Monday  8:00  AM. 

Spring  vacation 

April  16-May  4 

Registration  advising 
and  scheduling 

April  22 

Sunday 

Easter  Sunday 

May  19 

Saturday  noon 

Last  day  of  classes 

May  21-31 

Monday -Thursday 

Examinations 

To  be  announced 

Baccalaureate  Service 

June  3 

Sunday 

Commencement 
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ACADEMIC  CALENDAR,  1962-63 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

September  15-16 

Saturday-Sunday 

Dormitories  open.  Or- 
ientation Program 
begins 

September  18 

T uesday 

Registration— new 
undergraduates 

September  19-20 

W ednesday -Thursday 

Registration— graduate 
students 

September  19 

Wednesday 

Classes  begin— 
undergraduates 

September  21 

Friday 

Classes  begin— 
graduate  students 

November  10 

Saturday  noon 

Middle  of  first 
semester 

November  21-26 

Wednesday  noon- 
Monday  8:00  A.M. 

Thanksgiving  Weekend 

November  26- 
December  14 

Registration  advising 
and  scheduling 

December  22- 
January  7 

Saturday  noon- 
Monday  8:00  A.M. 

Christmas  Vacation 

January  18 

Friday 

Last  day  of  classes 

January  19-30 

Saturday-Wednesday 

Examinations 
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SECOND  SEMESTER 


February  4 

Monday 

Registration— new 
students  only 

February  4 

Monday  8:00  AM. 

Glasses  begin 

March  23 

Saturday  noon 

Middle  of  second 
Semester 

March  23-April  1 

Saturday  noon- 
Monday  8:00  AM. 

Spring  Vacation 

April  14 

Sunday 

Easter  Sunday 

April  15-May  3 

Registration  advising 
and  scheduling 

May  18 

Saturday  noon 

Last  day  of  classes 

May  20-30 

Mon  day -Thursday 

Examinations 

To  be  announced 

Baccalaureate  Service 

June  2 

Sunday 

Commencement 
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LOOK  AT  FORESTRY 

INSIDE  AND  OUT 


Surveying  is  a field  forester’s  foundation  skill  of  his  profession. 

Students  in  General  Forestry  options  master  it  early. 
David  L.  Wood  of  Elmira  Heights,  N.  Y .,  pictured  above  at  Summer  Camp, 
went  on  to  earn  a Ph.D.  degree  in  entomology. 
He  note  works  in  California  as  a research  scientist. 


Four  Landscape  Architecture  Seniors  hear  faculty  critique 
of  their  collaboration  on  a study  and  plan  of  land-use 
around  an  Adirondack  interchange  on  the  new  Northway.  LA  majors 
in  the  only  accredited  curriculum  in  New  York  State 
cover  five  years’  work  in  four,  are  both  artists  and  engineers, 
and  win  the  B.L.A.  degree.  ( Men  in  other  majors  get  the  B.S.) 


I 

Nearly  ready  for  a rewarding  career  in  industry, 
a Senior  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology  curriculum 
takes  the  temperature  of  paper  being  made  under  his  supervision 
on  the  College  of  Forestry’s  full-size,  commercial-type 
equipment,  an  unique  educational  facility.  Able  students  of  P & P 
receive  grants  from  Syracuse  Pulp  and  Paper  Foundation,  Inc. 


In  the  colorful  panoply  of  academic  convocations,  students  take  part 
in  a ritual  that  links  them  with  the  beginnings  of  Western  civilization 
in  medieval  scholasticism.  Dr.  Eino  Saari  of  the  University  of  Helsinki, 
Finland,  here  addresses  faculty  and  students  in  Hendricks  Chapel 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  College  of  Forestry. 


State  University  College  of  Forestry  buildings  are,  from  left  center,  Bray  Ha\ 


Saengerbund,  the  College  of  Forestry  glee  club, 
performs  a program  in  a local  hotel  ballroom.  One  of  the  oldest 
groups  on  campus,  Saengerbund  is  among  several  activities 
sponsored  by  the  Students’  Association  for  student  foresters  only. 
Students  are  also  eligible  for  all  Syracuse  University  activities. 


'917),  Marshall  Memorial  (1933),  and  Baker  Laboratory  (1937)  on  a 13-acre  campus 


Modern  classic  of  engineered 
wood  captivates  Wood  Products 
Engineering  majors  and  coed 
friend  in  19th-century  bentwood 
rocker  at  Craftsmanship  exhibit, 
in  Lowe  Art  Gallery  on  campus. 


Veneer  and  plywood  laboratory  of  Baker  is  complete,  small-scale 
factory  with  full-scale  equipment.  Veneer  shaved  from  log  at  right 
moves  to  the  clipper  on  way  to  splicer,  dryer,  glue  spreader, 
and  hydraulic  hot  press  in  manufacturing  plywood. 


Graduate  student  in  biological 
sciences  records  observations 
of  botany  experiment  with  vari- 
ous chemicals . New  Biochemistry 
major  draws  on  established 
strengths  of  four  departments. 


7 his  College  is  the  only  forestry  institution  owning  an  electron 
microscope,  prime  tool  of  present-day  research  in  science 
Another  aid  of  rare  value  to  the  College’s  educational  and  research 
programs  is  the  cobalt-60  source,  an  AEC  gift  for  irradiation  studies. 


World  maps  and  globes  identify  the  seminar  rooms 

of  students  taking  the  World  Forestry  option.  This  unusual  major 

developed  out  of  the  diversified  international  interests, 

travels,  and  services  of  the  faculty  and  student  bodies— and 

out  of  traditions  and  obligations  that  began  with  the  College. 

Like  Dave  Wood  in  the  first  picture,  this  student  uses  a precise  \ 
optical  instrument— but  indoors  in  a newer,  expanding  field  j 
of  modern  forestry:  Forest  Chemistry.  The  x-ray  diffraction 
equipment  is  used  to  study  the  structure  of  solid  polymers, 
plastic  films,  and  fibers  in  a special  room  in  Baker  Laboratory. 


OPPORTUNITIES  IN  FORESTRY 


Forests  occupy  approximately  one-third  of  the  land  area  of  the 
United  States  and  approximately  one-fourth  the  land  area  of  the 
earth.  Managing  this  land  for  wood,  water,  wildlife,  recreation,  and 
the  other  products  and  services  it  can  provide  is  primarily  the  re- 
sponsibility of  foresters.  The  profession  of  forestry  is  a growing 
one,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries.  At  the  close 
of  World  War  II  there  were  approximately  6,000  foresters  in  the 
United  States.  By  1961  this  number  had  increased  to  more  than 
18,000.  Most  were  engaged  directly  or  indirectly  in  managing  forest 
land;  others  were  concerned  with  harvesting  and  processing  the 
products  of  the  forests. 

Forestry  as  generally  understood  means  the  wise,  continous  use 
of  our  forests  and  their  products  for  human  benefit.  Two  concepts 
need  particular  emphasis^sustained  use  at  a high  level  of  produc- 
tion, and  multiple  use.  The  wood  that  forests  provide  is  one  of  our 
most  useful  and  important  raw  materials.  Forests  also  stabilize  soil, 
protect  watersheds,  help  prevent  floods,  provide  homes  for  wildlife, 
offer  recreational  and  esthetic  values,  and  produce  forage  for  live- 
stock. To  perpetuate  these  products  and  services  requires  high 
technical  performance  by  foresters. 

Forestry  does  not  end  in  the  forest.  Timber  must  be  logged, 
transported,  sawed  into  lumber,  or  made  into  veneer,  paper,  plas- 
tics, and  other  products.  Secondary  processing  may  involve  season- 
ing, gluing,  preserving,  laminating,  and  finishing  to  produce  useful 
articles.  Such  activities  require  technical  knowledge  and  good  busi- 
ness management. 

Colleges  of  forestry  provide  education  leading  to  a Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  in  forestry— a basic  requirement  for  entering  the 
profession.  Specialized  curricula  have  been  developed  to  provide 
the  training  needed  in  the  various  fields  of  forestry.  A number  of 
institutions— including  the  State  University  College  of  Forestry  at 
Syracuse  University— provide  a more  intensive  and  often  specialized 
graduate  training  leading  to  Master’s  and  Doctor’s  degrees.  In  many 
fields,  men  equipped  with  advanced  training  have  a decided  advan- 
tage in  making  successful  careers. 
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The  salaries  in  forestry  compare  favorably  with  those  in  engi- 
neering and  other  professions  requiring  a similar  degree  of  compe- 
tence. The  annual  salary  in  federal  service  for  beginning  positions 
open  to  the  more  able  bachelor  degree  student  starts  at  $5,355  and 
goes  to  $6,345,  and  no  forestry  positions  carry  less  than  $4,345  start- 
ing salary.  In  New  York  State  service  the  entrance  trainee  salary  for 
men  with  the  bachelor  degree  is  $5,200.  After  satisfactory  completion 
of  a year’s  traineeship  the  salary  range  is  $5,620  to  $6,850.  Those 
having  a master’s  degree  or  a year  of  professional  experience  can 
be  employed  at  $5,620  without  serving  the  year  of  traineeship. 

A career  in  forestry  offers  many  satisfactions  other  than  money. 
Not  least  is  the  privilege  of  working  with  living  things— trees,  wild- 
life, as  well  as  people.  Most  gratifying  of  all,  forestry  is  important 
work.  Few  professions  offer  a greater  or  a more  stimulating  chal- 
lenge. Herein  lies  the  opportunity  to  relate  one’s  profession  to  the 
common  good  of  all,  to  increase  the  services  of  forests  to  mankind. 

Forestry  and  related  fields  offer  much  variety  in  types  of  work 
and  career  opportunities.  These  include: 

FOREST  CHEMISTRY 

OPTIONAL  programs:  wood  and  polymer  chemistry  • 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

A number  of  professional  opportunities  open  to  chemists  re- 
quire training  not  only  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry  but 
also  in  specialized  fields  that  are  often  difficult  to  elect  within  the 
usual  liberal  arts  program.  This  is  especially  true  of  chemical 
training  for  the  forest  products  industries  that  make  rayon,  acetate, 
cellophane,  films,  paper,  lacquers,  and  naval  stores,  and  for  indus- 
tries combining  chemical  products  with  wood  and  paper.  (Wood 
finishes,  adhesives,  laminating,  coating  and  molding  resins  are 
typical  chemical  products  of  this  sort.)  For  men  entering  these 
industries,  a knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  natural  and  synthetic 
polymers  (plastics,  films  and  fibers),  the  anatomy  and  structure  of 
higher  plants  and  the  physics  of  wood  is  most  helpful. 

Many  fundamental  problems  related  to  life  processes  are  being 
investigated  by  chemists  who  have  adequate  training  in  the  life 
sciences,  and  especially  in  the  physiology  of  animals,  plants,  insects 
and  microorganisms.  A selection  of  courses  in  these  fields  can  lead 
to  biochemical  research  or  to  positions  in  industries  supplying 
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chemicals  such  as  plant  growth  regulators,  herbicides  and  fungi- 
cides for  use  in  forestry  and  argiculture. 

The  optional  curriculums  in  this  department  are  quite  suitable 
for  either  professional  objective  and  also  are  a complete  preparation 
for  graduate  training  for  superior  students  who  are  interested  in 
fundamentel  chemical  research  in  industry,  university,  or  govern- 
ment laboratories. 

GENERAL  FORESTRY 

OPTIONAL  PROGRAMS:  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES  • FOREST  MEASURE- 
MENTS • FOREST  LAND  MANAGEMENT  • SOCIAL  SCIENCES  • 

WORLD  FORESTRY 

Biological  Sciences:  This  program  mainly  prepares  men  for  grad- 
uate study  in  Botany  and  Pathology,  Entomology,  and  Zoology 
and  Wildlife  Management,  or  combinations  of  these  fields.  Con- 
siderable course  flexibility  permits  the  student  to  prepare  himself 
in  the  biological  phases  of  general  forestry  which  appeal  to  him. 
The  program  guides  him  toward  career  opportunities  in  research, 
teaching,  federal  service,  wildlife  management,  or  employment  in 
industry,  all  in  the  biological  fields.  The  best  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  these  fields  generally  come  at  the  master’s  or  doctorate 
level  of  training.  However,  the  last  several  years  have  brought  an 
unprecedented  number  of  positions  open  to  men  with  the  B.  S. 
degree  alone. 

Forest  Land  Management:  This  program  trains  men  for  general 
forestry  positions  in  public  or  private  employment.  Such  positions 
encompass  responsibility  for  planning  and  carrying  out  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  forest  land  areas  for  production  of  wood  and  for 
other  services.  Typical  positions  include  district  forester,  wood- 
lands manager,  forest  supervisor,  tree  farm  manager,  unit  forester, 
and  extension  or  technical-assistance  forester.  Consequently,  the 
program  amplifies  the  major  lines  of  upper-class  course  work  in  the 
General  Forestry  core  curriculum,  and  emphasizes  their  relation- 
ships to  the  purposes  and  alternatives  of  the  forest  land  owner. 
This  program  provides  a foundation  for  more  intensive  training 
in  a specialized  field,  either  in  graduate  study  or  on  the  job. 

Forest  Measurements:  This  program  prepares  men  for  positions 
in  resource  development  and  management  where  both  planning 
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and  accomplishment  depend  upon  knowledge  of  engineering,  in- 
ventorying, mapping,  and  analysis  of  data.  The  positions  are  in 
aerial  photogrammetry,  surveying  and  mapping,  road  location  and 
construction,  logging  engineering,  inventories  and  valuation,  growth 
and  yield  determination,  volume  measurement,  and  physical  con- 
struction as  these  activities  are  used  in  industrial,  public,  and  con- 
sulting forestry  work. 

Social  Sciences:  The  option  in  social  sciences  supplements  technical 
forestry  knowledge  with  a broad  understanding  of  the  social  en- 
vironment in  which  forest  resources  are  developed  and  used.  The 
program  orients  the  forester  to  a world  in  which  not  only  the 
goals  but  also  the  major  obstacles  are  created  by  people,  and  in 
which  political,  economic,  and  business  institutions  greatly  deter- 
mine daily  life. 

The  program  is  suited  to  prospective  research  workers,  teachers, 
or  general  practitioners  in  preparation  for  graduate  study  in  forest 
economics,  business,  or  related  fields.  Yet  it  is  arranged  to  serve  as 
a terminal  undergraduate  program. 

World  Forestry:  This  program  provides  broad  experience  beyond 
that  afforded  by  the  basic  professional  courses.  The  option  requires 
twenty-six  credit  hours  in  addition,  and  includes  course  work  in 
a foreign  language,  world  forestry,  geography,  and  political  science. 
This  option  enables  the  student  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  forest 
resources  and  forestry  to  a world-wide  scope  and  to  understand 
their  role  in  human  affairs  throughout  the  world. 

Students  who  elect  this  program  with  a view  toward  employ- 
ment in  foreign  countries  should  plan  to  continue  their  studies  in 
World  Forestry  at  the  graduate  level. 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

The  landscape  architecture  profession  has  been  expanding  to 
meet  a new  demand  for  efficient  and  attractive  outdoor  environ- 
ments in  town  and  city  as  well  as  an  increased  demand  for  recrea- 
tional areas  in  rural  and  forest  lands.  Site  planning,  often  on  large 
campus-like  tracts,  is  a current  part  of  industrial,  commercial  and 
public  building  location.  Highway  and  parkway  planning  has  a 
new  requirement  of  beauty  as  well  as  efficiency.  The  long-existing 
need  for  well-planned  and  attractive  recreational  areas  for  both 
passive  and  active  use  has  greatly  increased  with  the  spread  of 
urbanism. 
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A knowledge  of  forestry  is  vaulable  for  a thorough  under- 
standing of  modern  man’s  appreciation  and  need  for  naturalistic 
landscape  forms  in  his  city  and  rural  landscapes.  The  forest  is  our 
richest  environmental  display  of  beautiful  natural  order.  The 
study  of  forestry  is  basic  to  knowledge  of  woody  plant  materials, 
their  insect  pests  and  diseases,  and  other  aspects  of  land  and  resource 
use.  The  departmental  training  emphasizes  graphics,  design,  con- 
struction, plant  materials,  land  administration  and  planning.  The 
curriculum  is  accredited  by  the  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects. 

In  harmony  with  the  specialized  accreditation  by  the  American 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  students  graduating  from  this  cur- 
riculum will  be  awarded  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Landscape 
Architecture  beginning  June,  1962,  instead  of  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  awarded  theretofore.  Correspondingly,  the  Master 
of  Landscape  Architecture  instead  of  the  Master  of  Science  degree 
will  be  awarded  to  graduate  students  completing  a program  of 
advance  study  appropriate  for  the  master’s  degree. 

PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  the  fifth  largest  in  the  country. 
Continued  expansion  requires  a steadily  mounting  supply  of  highly 
skilled  and  specialized  personnel.  Prior  to  the  manufacturing  of 
pulps,  it  is  necessary  to  purchase  pulpwood,  debark  it,  and  gen- 
erally reduce  it  to  chips.  The  chips  are  made  into  pulps  which  may 
be  blended  with  resins,  latices,  and  plastics  or  treated  with  various 
other  materials  and  then  manufactured  into  a wide  variety  of 
paper  products.  Many  new  ones  are  developed  yearly  to  meet 
increasing  demand.  The  large  investments  in  pulp  and  paper  mills 
throughout  the  country  reflect  the  stability  of  the  industry.  Quali- 
fied men  enter  this  industry  as  control  chemists,  research  chemists, 
technical  assistants,  and  service  representatives. 

Undergraduate  training  in  the  department  is  essentially  chem- 
ical engineering  with  special  emphasis  on  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  pulping  and  papermaking  processes.  In  addition, 
students  receive  training  in  chemistry,  cellulose  chemistry,  pulping, 
bleaching,  and  papermaking  techniques  and  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  and  techniques  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
department.  An  appreciable  amount  of  actual  mill  experience  is 
obtained  from  summer  vacation  work  in  pulp  and  paper  mills. 
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WOOD  PRODUCTS  ENGINEERING 


OPTIOAL  PROGRAMS:  SCIENCE  • MANUFACTURING  AND 

MARKETING 

Wood  Products  Engineering  includes  study  of  the  structure  and 
properties  of  wood,  its  processing,  and  the  development,  production, 
and  distribution  of  its  products.  Professional  preparation  in  this 
broad  general  area  depends  upon  a sound  knowledge  of  the  basic 
sciences  and  calls  for  a genuine  interest  in  their  application  to 
wood  and  its  uses. 

With  this  background,  specialized  study  may  have  much  in 
common  with  civil,  mechanical,  or  industrial  engineering,  as  related 
to  the  design  of  wood  structures,  wood  machining  and  tool  design, 
or  the  operation  of  wood  products  industries.  The  specifications 
and  uses  of  preservatives,  adhesives,  fire  retardants,  or  finishes  may 
involve  certain  aspects  of  chemical  engineering.  Electrical  engineer- 
ing principles  play  an  important  part  in  the  instrumentation 
necessary  in  both  basic  and  applied  research  as  well  as  in  manu- 
facturing operations.  The  management  of  wood  products  industries 
and  the  sales  of  wood  products  and  associated  services  require,  in 
addition  to  extensive  technical  knowledge,  guidance  by  the  basic 
principles  of  business  administration.  Intensive  study  of  wood’s 
biological  and  anatomical  features  continues  to  yield  new  truths 
about  this  familiar  yet  complex  material,  and  to  extend  its  horizons. 

Most  graduates  of  Wood  Products  Engineering  are  attracted  to 
industrial  and  sales  opportunities  in  a wide  range  of  product  fields 
such  as  construction  lumber,  veneer  and  plywood,  furniture,  ad- 
hesives, finishes,  wood  processing  equipment,  and  allied  indus- 
tries. Many  find  challenging  careers  in  research,  education,  and 
similar  technical  services,  both  public  and  private.  Opportunities 
for  self-employment  are  high,  too. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OBJECTIVES 


The  College  as  an  institution  of  higher  learning  has  the  funda- 
mental objective  of  preparing  its  student  to  become  responsible, 
thoughtful  citizens  and  leaders  in  society.  It  seeks  to  instill  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  democracy,  appreciation  of  the  cultural 
heritage  of  modern  civilization,  intellectual  awareness  and  honesty, 
and  habits  of  critical  analysis  and  constructive  thinking. 

The  College  is  dedicated  to  education  in  professional  forestry 
accepting  this  expression  in  its  broadest  meaning:  Forestry  is  the 
planned  development  and  use  of  forests  for  human  benefit . This 
involves  the  management  of  forest  lands  for  the  many  products  and 
services  the  lands  can  permanently  supply,  and  the  use  of  forest 
products  and  services  by  mankind. 

To  reach  its  objectives  the  College  searches  widely  for  facts, 
organizes  them,  and  communicates  them  in  the  classroom,  labora- 
tory, and  field,  by  demonstration,  speech,  print,  and  many  visual 
aids,  so  that  forests  and  other  resources,  wood  and  other  materials, 
and  their  products  will  be  used  widely. 

In  these  activities  the  College  functions  as  a prime  source  of: 

1.  Professional  and  sub-professional  education— training  pro- 
fessional men  skilled  in  the  science,  technology,  and  art  of  forestry, 
and  training  semi-professional  men  in  practical  forestry  vocations. 

2.  Research— seeking  new  facts  and  principles,  and  developing 
methods  for  improved  use  of  forests  and  forest  products. 

3.  Public  education— gathering  and  disseminating  information 
on  forestry  and  forest  products,  and  counseling  individuals,  groups, 
and  industries  on  using  the  forest  and  its  products  properly. 

The  College  functions  as  collateral  heir  to  the  oldest  tradition 
in  American  professional  forestry  education,  for  New  York  State 
inaugurated  such  education  in  1898.  The  first  professional  cur- 
riculum was  established  at  Cornell  University  in  a state  operation 
that  lasted  five  years.  Under  this  initial  program  New  York  State 
granted  America’s  first  professional  forestry  degree  in  1900. 

In  1911,  the  Legislature  established  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  and  classes  began  the  same  year. 
The  charter  of  the  new  College  called  for  forestry  education  and 
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research  “in  the  field  and  forest,  classroom  and  laboratory,  in  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  plants.”  The  concept  expressed  in  the 
charter,  one  of  the  broadest  ever  granted  a college  of  forestry,  has 
pervaded  the  College’s  programs  throughout  its  fifty-year  history.* 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  College  provides  technical  instruction  for  professional 
work  in  five  four-year  curriculums,  some  of  which  contain  optional 
programs.  Each  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  or  in  the 
case  of  one,  to  the  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture  degree. 

Graduate  study  leading  to  the  Master’s  degree  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degrees  has  a history  as  old  as  the  College  itself.  The 
first  advanced  degree  was  awarded  in  1913.  Since  then  graduate 
enrollment  has  increased  steadily  and  averages  25  per  cent  of  the 
registration,  an  unusually  high  proportion.  Graduate  students 
choose  among  many  fields  of  forestry  and  forest  products  for  their 
work  toward  a degree.  Each  year  the  College  awards  a number  of 
scholarships,  fellowships,  and  assistantships  to  candidates  for  Mas- 
ter’s and  Doctor’s  degrees.  The  College  attracts  graduate  students 
from  all  over  the  world.  In  addition  to  seventy-five  New  York 
State  students  and  seventeen  from  other  states,  the  1960-61  enroll- 
ment included  sixty-eight  from  foreign  countries:  Brazil,  Burma, 
Canada,  Chile,  China,  East  Pakistan,  England,  Finland,  Ghana, 
India,  Indonesia,  Japan,  Liberia,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Philippine  Islands,  Scotland,  Sweden,  Turkey,  West  Germany,  West 
Pakistan,  and  Vietnam. 

SUB-PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  College  has  been  training  men  for  sub-professional  forestry 
work  since  1912  at  a division  known  as  the  Ranger  School  at  Wana- 
kena  on  Cranberry  Lake  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains.  The  Ran- 
ger School  and  its  forest  are  described  on  subsequent  pages  and  in 
literature  obtainable  directly  from  the  Director,  New  York  State 
Ranger  School,  Wanakena,  New  York. 

* In  honor  of  the  College’s  Fiftieth  Anniversary  in  1961,  The  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  the  College  published  Forestry  College:  Essays  on  the  Growth  and 
Development  of  New  York  State's  College  of  Forestry.  This  368-page  illustrated 
book  has  been  distributed  to  all  New  York  State  high  schools.  Copies,  priced 
at  $8.30,  may  be  ordered  from  the  Alumni  Association,  State  University  College 
of  Forestry,  Syracuse  10,  New  York. 
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RESEARCH 


Research  is  a scholarly  activity  of  major  importance  at  the 
College.  Funds  for  scientific  investigations  in  forestry  and  under- 
lying disciplines  in  the  biological  and  physical  sciences  and  related 
subjects  are  provided  by  the  State  of  New  York  and  by  various 
sponsors,  including  federal  government  agencies,  industry,  and 
research  foundations.  The  research  budget  of  the  College  and  the 
grants  from  sponsors  provide  a strong  base  for  the  education  pro- 
gram of  the  College,  especially  at  the  graduate  and  post-doctoral 
levels.  The  research  funds  also  make  it  possible  for  the  members 
of  the  faculty  to  expand  their  scholarly  research  pursuits. 

Of  special  significance  are  two  continuing  group-supported 
programs,  which  are  partnerships  between  industry  and  the  College. 
The  first  began  in  1945  and  is  concerned  with  the  chemistry  and 
technology  of  pulp  and  paper.  Pulp  and  paper  companies  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Australia  and  Europe  are  members  of  the 
Empire  State  Paper  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  a non-profit  organi- 
zation sponsoring  research  in  pulp  and  paper  technology  at  the 
College.  The  second  program  conducts  basic  research  in  cellulose. 
This  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Cellulose  Research  Institute,  sup- 
ported by  companies  manufacturing  cellulose  products  or  chemical 
cellulose. 

An  Institute  of  Molecular  Biology  was  formed  in  1958  to 
conduct  research  into  biophysics  and  biochemistry  as  they  bear 
on  genetics,  growth,  behavior,  and  disease  resistance  of  plants  and 
trees. 

Sponsored  research  at  the  College  is  administered  through  the 
Research  Foundation  of  State  University  of  New  York,  a private 
corporation,  independently  chartered  by  the  Board  of  Regents.  It 
encourages  and  administers  independent  financing  of  research  by 
State  University  personnel  and  with  State  University  facilities. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

From  its  origin  the  College  has  served  the  public  directly 
through  the  Department  of  Forest  Extension,  of  which  all  the 
faculty  and  research  staff  are  ex-officio  members.  The  Extension 
Department  issues  technical  and  semi-technical  bulletins  on  the 
results  of  research  and  applications  in  various  fields  of  forestry,  and 
popular  publications  of  information  and  advice.  These  publications 
are  described  in  a list  sent  free  on  request. 
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Short  courses  are  annually  offered  business  and  industry  men 
seeking  knowledge  and  techniques  useful  in  their  work.  Intensive 
sessions  cover  such  subjects  as  kiln  drying  of  wood,  electronic 
gluing,  and  hardwood  lumber  grading.  Similar  topics  occupy  the 
conferences  and  professional  meetings  to  which  the  College  is  fre- 
quent host. 

Radio  and  television  programs,  lectures,  exhibits,  and  personal 
instruction  and  correspondence  are  also  parts  of  a correlated  pro- 
gram of  interpreting  forestry  principles,  methods,  and  results  to 
the  public  by  a year-round  program. 

The  Department  of  Forest  Extension  gives  counsel,  on  request, 
to  institutions,  industries,  organizations,  municipalities,  and  indi- 
vidual citizens— to  forest  operators,  for  example,  on  problems  of 
reforestation  and  management  of  forest  land;  or  to  manufacturers 
with  difficulties  of  supply  or  processing  in  converting  wood  to 
products. 

Requests  for  service  in  public  education  and  information 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Department  of  Forest  Extension  at  the 
College. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Contributions  by  faculty  and  graduate  students  to  the  literature 
of  their  profession  cover  almost  every  field  of  forestry,  forest  pro- 
ducts, and  allied  subjects.  Publications  by  the  College  include 
popular  pamphlets  and  bulletins,  non-technical  bulletins,  technical 
publications,  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Bulletins  and  Annals,  and  many 
articles  and  notes.  In  addition,  other  publishers  issue  textbooks, 
technicial  papers,  and  other  scholarly  works  by  members  of  the 
faculty  and  research  staff. 
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THE  COLLEGE  ESTABLISHMENT 


LOCATION  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

The  College  of  Forestry  is  a College  of  the  State  University  of 
New  York,  the  central  offices  of  which  are  in  Albany.  The  campus 
of  the  College  of  Forestry  adjoins  that  of  Syracuse  University  on  one 
of  the  hills  which  surround  and  overlook  the  main  part  of  Syracuse. 
The  city,  near  the  geographical  center  of  New  York  State,  is  the 
core  of  an  urban  and  industrial  region  of  395,000  population. 
Numerous  manufacturing  firms  apply  modern  technology  in  electri- 
cal, chemical,  mechanical,  metallurgical,  and  biological  fields.  Major 
north-south  and  east-west  highways,  and  rail-,  air-,  and  bus-lines, 
intersect  at  Syracuse. 

Another  unit  of  State  University,  the  Upstate  Medical  Center, 
is  located  nearby. 

Both  the  City  of  Syracuse  and  Syracuse  University  offer  varied 
cultural  and  recreational  opportunities.  Student  use  of  these 
resources  is  encouraged.  They  include  exhibitions  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  recitals  and  concerts,  amateur  and  professional  theatre, 
dance,  and  cinema,  lectures  in  the  humanities,  forums  and  addresses 
by  political  and  social  scientists.  The  annual  Syracuse  University 
Fine  Arts  Festival  is  among  the  special  attractions  of  the  campus 
year. 

One  of  the  city’s  chief  cultural  assets  is  the  Everson  Museum 
of  Arts  of  Syracuse  and  Onondaga  County,  a small  but  good  art  cen- 
ter with  a fine  philosophy  of  community  service  and  participation. 

Recreation  opportunities  are  varied  because  of  the  central  New 
York  climate  and  geography.  General  facilities  for  winter  and 
summer  sports  in  the  city  and  nearby  are  enjoyed  by  residents  and 
students.  The  City  of  Syracuse  and  Onondaga  County  have  ex- 
tensive park  systems.  Green  Lakes  State  Park  is  eight  miles  from  the 
campus.  The  eastern  entrance  to  the  Finger  Lakes  region  is  18 
miles  away,  the  Thousand  Islands  90  miles,  the  Adirondack  and 
Catskill  Mountain  Parks  and  Niagara  Falls  within  150  miles,  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  160  miles  north. 
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COLLEGE  CAMPUS 


Bray  Hall,  Louis  Marshall  Memorial  Building  and  Hugh  P. 
Baker  Memorial  Wood  Products  Laboratory  are  the  principal 
buildings.  Baker  Laboratory,  which  was  opened  for  College  use 
in  1957,  is  extensively  furnished  with  equipment  and  instruments 
for  research  on  wood  and  wood  products,  including  an  electron 
microscope.  A 1000-curie,  cobalt-60  source  given  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  was  installed  in  spring  1961  for  research  in 
irradiation. 

The  pulp  and  paper  laboratory  includes  a full-sized  commercial 
type  paper  mill  with  accessory  equipment.  The  greenhouse  and 
forest  insectary  are  used  for  instruction  and  research,  and  for  pro- 
ducing plant  and  insect  material  for  classroom  and  laboratory. 

Cellulose  Research  Institute 
Jan  J.  Hermans,  Director 

The  Cellulose  Research  Institute  is  financially  supported  by 
a group  of  cellulose  companies  and  the  College,  and,  thus,  repre- 
sents a partnership  between  the  industry  and  the  academic  worlds. 
Membership  and  sponsorship  of  the  Institute  are  open  to  all  com- 
panies producing  chemical  (dissolving)  pulps,  companies  that  use 
such  pulps  for  the  manufacture  of  cellulose  products,  such  as  rayon, 
films,  lacquers,  plastics,  etc.,  and  all  companies  interested  in  cellu- 
lose research. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Cellulose  Research  Institute  is 
to  provide  a central  source  of  fundamental  knowledge,  serving  as 
a basis  for  industrial  development  and  growth.  The  program  of 
the  Institute  is  basic  research  in  fundamentals  relating  to  cellulose. 
The  Institute  also  promotes  conferences  for  the  exchange  of  ideas 
and  presentation  of  new  outlooks  on  cellulose. 

The  Cellulose  Research  Institute  also  serves  as  a source  of 
research  personnel  interested  in  cellulose  chemistry  and  related 
fields.  Advanced  degree  candidates  are  directed  by  members  of 
the  Institute  staff.  The  Institute  is  affiliated  with  the  Department 
of  Forest  Chemistry  and  contributes  to  the  graduate  education  and 
research  program  of  this  Department. 

Empire  State  Paper  Research  Institute 
Bengt  G.  Ranby,  Director 
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The  Empire  State  Paper  Research  Institute  (ESPRI)  is  a 
research  organization  jointly  financed  by  the  College  of  Forestry 
and  the  Empire  State  Paper  Research  Associates,  Inc.  (ESPRA). 
The  latter  group,  ESPRA,  is  a non-profit  association  of  pulp  and 
paper  companies  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Italy,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Holland,  Finland,  Sweden,  and  South  Africa.  ESPRA  was 
incorporated  in  1946  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  research  on  the 
improvement  of  pulp  and  paper  products  at  the  College  of  Forestry. 
Since  that  time,  the  main  efforts  have  been  concerned  with  im- 
proved pulps  from  hardwoods.  Hardwoods  are  in  large  and  increas- 
ing supply,  whereas  there  is  a shortage  of  coniferous  fiber  in  the 
northeast  and  other  areas.  College  faculty  members  and  researchers 
developed  a new  hardword  pulping  process,  the  chemi-groundwood 
process,  that  now  is  in  commercial  use  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

ESPRI  is  affiliated  with  the  Department  of  Pulp  and  Paper 
Technology,  and  contributes  to  the  educational  and  research  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  through  the  direction  of  advanced  degree 
candidates  by  members  of  the  Institute  staff. 

Molecular  Biology  Institute 
M.  M.  Szwarc,  Director 

The  Molecular  Biology  Institute  was  established  by  the  College 
Board  of  Trustees,  October  1,  1958.  The  purpose  of  the  Institute 
is  to  develop  a research  program  in  the  molecular  chemistry  under- 
lying biology.  This  includes  the  biophysical  chemistry  of  living 
processes  in  the  plant  and  the  mechanisms  of  the  formation  of 
biological  materials.  Molecular  biology  research  will  help  in  pro- 
viding a basis  for  a better  understanding  of  the  physiological  proc- 
esses of  the  living  tree,  nutrition  problems,  problems  of  disease 
and  problems  relating  to  tree  improvement  and  growth. 

The  Molecular  Biology  Institute  is  affiliated  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forest  Chemistry.  It  contributes  to  the  educational  and 
research  program  of  the  Department  through  the  direction  of 
advanced  degree  candidates. 

Roosevelt  Wildlife  Forest  Experiment  Station,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Ralph  T.  King,  Director 

This  Station  was  established  by  law  May  10,  1919,  to  conduct 
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forest  wildlife  research  and  to  maintain  a library  of  wildlife  litera- 
ture. Its  offices,  laboratories,  and  library  are  in  Marshall  Memorial 
Hall.  The  Station  staff  consists  of  a director  and  faculty  members 
of  the  Department  of  Forest  Zoology. 

The  results  of  research  conducted  by  the  staff  are  available 
either  in  the  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Bulletins  and  Annals  or  in  re- 
prints of  papers  published  in  technical  journals.  All  are  listed  in  the 
College  “List  of  Publications.”  The  library  contains  some  20,000 
publications  dealing  with  wildlife  and  allied  subjects  and  receives 
regularly  about  200  periodical  publications  in  these  fields. 

Initially  research  was  conducted  throughout  the  State  on 
various  aspects  of  wildlife  in  both  aquatic  and  terrestrial  habitats. 
Currently  most  of  the  research  is  conducted  on  College-owned 
properties,  particularly  the  Tully  Forest  near  Syracuse  and  the 
Huntington  Forest  at  Newcomb. 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  Moon  Memorial  Library,  named  in  honor  of  Dean  Frank- 
lin F.  Moon,  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  Marshall  Hall.  Con- 
taining more  than  94,000  cataloged  books  and  pamphlets  and 
over  450  current  journals,  the  collection  is  one  of  the  three  largest 
in  the  United  States  in  the  field  of  forestry  and  related  disciplines. 

The  objectives  of  acquisitions  are  fourfold:  to  provide  mate- 
rials in  all  disciplines  offered  by  the  College  and  areas  peripheral 
thereto;  to  develop  a comprehensive  collection  of  books  and 
pamphlets  covering  the  history  and  growth  of  American  forestry; 
to  acquire  materials  on  the  history,  geography  and  geology  of  New 
York  State;  to  afford,  through  the  Robin  Hood  collection,  a small 
but  selective  group  of  non-professional  reading  of  general  interest. 

Two  card  catalogs  are  maintained:  one  for  books  and  pam- 
phlets, the  other  a subject  index  to  periodicals.  The  Library 
subscribes  to  a number  of  bibliographic  services,  such  as  the 
Agricultural  Index , Applied  Science  and  Technology  Index,  Bib- 
liography of  Agriculture,  Biological  Abstracts,  Bulletin  of  the 
Institute  of  Paper  Chemistry,  Chemical  Abstracts,  Forestry  Ab- 
stracts, to  name  a few. 

The  Library  staff  consists  of  four  professional  librarians,  two 
clerical  assistants,  and  student  assistants. 

Instruction  in  the  use  of  libraries  is  given  all  Freshmen  as 
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part  of  the  General  Forestry  course.  Seminar  sessions  on  biblio- 
graphic procedure  are  held  at  the  request  of  individual  instructors 
for  upperclass  and  graduate  students.  Reference  assistance  is  pro- 
vided for  instruction  in  the  use  of  specific  reference  materials,  the 
card  catalog,  and  bibliographic  apparatus. 

The  College  maintains  a special  library  on  forest  zoology  at 
the  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Experiment  Station  on  the  campus  and  a 
library  at  the  Ranger  School  at  Wanakena.  Accessible  to  faculty 
and  students  are  the  diversified  resources  of  the  libraries  of  Syra- 
cuse University  and  the  Upstate  Medical  Center  of  State  University 
of  New  York.  Interlibrary  loan  privileges  with  institutions  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada  are  extended  to  qualified  re- 
searchers. 
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COLLEGE  PROPERTIES 


The  Archer  and  Anna  Huntington  Wildlife  Forest  Station 
Earl  F.  Patric,  Assistant  Professor  in  Charge 

The  Archer  and  Anna  Huntington  Wildlife  Forest  Station  is 
a 15,000-acre  tract  of  forest  land  in  the  Central  Adirondacks  near 
the  village  of  Newcomb.  This  property  was  presented  by  the  late 
Archer  Milton  Huntington  and  his  wife,  Anna  Hyatt  Huntington, 
in  allotments  in  1932  and  1938.  The  deed  of  gift  contains  the 
covenant  that  the  property  shall  be  used  for  “investigation,  experi- 
ment, and  research  in  relation  to  the  habits,  life  histories,  methods 
of  propagation,  and  management  of  fish,  birds,  game,  food  and 
fur-bearing  animals,  and  as  a forest  of  wildlife.” 

Most  of  this  tract  is  covered  with  a natural  forest  which  in- 
cludes many  undisturbed  old-growth  stands  of  timber.  There  is 
a great  variety  of  forest  conditions  due  to  the  rugged  topography, 
differences  in  soil,  and  the  history  of  the  area.  Five  large  lakes  and 
several  smaller  bodies  of  water  are  contained  within  the  Forest 
boundaries. 

An  integrated  plan  of  forest  and  wildlife  management  is  in 
effect  on  the  property  under  the  supervision  of  a staff  of  four  resi- 
dent forest  biologists.  This  plan  includes  use  of  the  area  for 
research,  management  and  education.  The  research  work  deals 
chiefly  with  basic  studies  on  forest  wildlife  and  studies  on  the 
effects  of  silviculture  and  timber  management  on  animal  popula- 
tions and  habitats.  Integrated  forest  and  wildlife  management  is 
conducted  on  portions  of  the  tract.  The  Forest  is  also  used  for 
undergraduate  instruction,  graduate  training,  and  as  a public 
information  center. 

Pack  Experimental  Forest,  Cranberry  Lake 
John  W.  Barrett,  Director  of  Summer  Camp 

In  1923  Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  a lumberman-philanthropist, 
presented  964  acres  on  Cranberry  Lake  for  use  by  the  College  of 
Forestry.  Accessible  only  by  water,  this  land  is  the  site  of  a perma- 
nent camp  where  students  in  the  General  Forestry  curriculum  get 
practical  training  in  field  methods  for  ten  weeks  following  the 
freshman  year.  State  lands  included  within  the  Adirondack  Park 
adjoin  the  Pack  Experimental  Forest  and  increase  the  available 
field  demonstration  area.  Summer  Camp  buildings  include  12 
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cabins  for  eight  to  ten  students  apiece,  a faculty  residence,  adminis- 
tration building,  dining  hall,  recreation  building,  and  four  instruc- 
tion cabins. 

Pack  Demonstration  Forest,  Warrensburg 
Shelley  W.  Potter,  Jr.,  Manager 

In  1927,  the  Charles  Lathrop  Pack  Forestry  Trust  presented 
this  forest  for  College  of  Forestry  use.  The  present  size  is  2,211 
acres.  This  second  Pack  gift  is  in  the  Lake  George  region,  about 
three  miles  north  of  Warrensburg  on  the  main  New  York-Montreal 
highway. 

Pack  Forest  serves  as  a field  laboratory  for  the  study  of  silvicul- 
ture and  various  problems  of  forestry  economics,  botany  and  util- 
ization. Several  research  problems  are  under  way,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  growing  and  utilization  of  white  pine.  The 
forest  is  equipped  with  two  sawmills  and  several  permanent  build- 
ings including  two  study  and  dormitory  buildings  accommodating 
80  students.  Junior  students  in  General  Forestry  spend  the  month 
of  May  here  studying  silviculture  and  use  the  property  as  a base 
for  trips  to  various  forests  in  New  England  and  New  York. 

Syracuse  Forest  Experiment  Station,  Syracuse 
John  H.  Engelken,  Manager 

This  experimental  station,  with  an  area  of  ninety  acres,  is 
located  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  City  of  Syracuse,  about  four 
miles  from  the  College  of  Forestry  campus.  Here,  facilities  are  pro- 
vided for  graduate  and  undergraduate  instruction,  research,  and 
demonstrations  by  the  botany,  entomology,  silviculture,  zoology, 
and  other  departments  of  the  College.  A forest  tree  nursery,  a small 
forest  arboretum  and  a series  of  experimental  plots  of  planted  trees 
occupy  the  land,  except  for  thirty  acres  on  which  natural  woodland 
is  maintained. 

Tully  Forest,  Tully 
John  H.  Engelken,  Manager 

The  Tully  Forest,  acquired  in  1948,  is  in  Cortland  County, 
two  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Tully,  twenty-one  miles  from  the 
campus  at  Syracuse.  The  present  area  of  this  forest  is  2,839  acres. 
Additional  tracts  are  being  acquired  and  interior  roads  have  been 
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built  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  this  property  as  a laboratory  for 
student  instruction,  research,  and  public  demonstration.  More  than 
half  of  the  area  is  stocked  with  vigorous  forest  tree  plantations. 
Natural  woodlands,  chiefly  northern  hardwoods,  cover  500  acres. 

Field  Office  at  Saranac  Lake 

James  E.  Davis,  Professor  of  Forestry,  in  charge 

The  College  Field  Office,  located  in  the  Harriettstown  Town 
Hall,  Saranac  Lake,  was  established  July  1,  1956.  It  brings  the 
services  of  the  College  directly  to  people  of  the  major  forested 
region  of  the  State.  The  free  advisory  services  of  an  experienced 
professional  forester  are  available.  His  work  is  supported  by  the 
total  resources  of  the  College  itself.  Aid  is  furnished  in  forest  land 
management  and  problems  associated  with  the  use  of  forest 
products. 

The  forest  is  the  basic  resource  of  the  Adirondack  region.  It 
supports  the  resort  business  and  the  industries  engaged  in  primary 
processing  of  forest  products.  This  district  office  of  the  College 
helps  individuals,  groups,  and  organizations  plan  the  development 
of  these  basic  resources.  It  supplements  other  activities  in  the 
region  aimed  toward  achieving  an  economic  stability  for  the  area. 

Ranger  School  at  Wanakena 
Lucian  P.  Plumley,  Director 

State  University  College  of  Forestry  offers  sub-professional 
forestry  training  in  a geographically  separate  department  known 
as  the  Ranger  School.  The  School  is  on  the  West  Inlet  Flow  of 
Cranberry  Lake  at  Wanakena  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains. 

Opened  in  1912,  a year  after  the  College  was  established,  the 
Ranger  School  is  the  oldest  educational  institution  of  its  kind  in 
the  country,  and  is  one  of  only  two  offering  comparable  training 
in  the  United  States.  It  offers  a 43-week  terminal  course  at  the 
vocational  level,  training  men  for  positions  as  forest  guards,  forest 
rangers,  tree  planting  experts,  nursery  foremen,  and  others.  The 
program  of  study  and  field  work  is  practical  and  intensive,  empha- 
sizing timber  estimating,  forest  surveying,  mapping,  log  scaling, 
bookkeeping,  methods  of  lumbering  and  logging,  nursery  practice, 
and  tree  planting. 

As  at  the  College,  tuition  is  free  to  New  York  State  residents. 
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Enrollment  is  limited  to  sixty-five  men  but  starting  March,  1962 
it  will  be  ninety  men.  The  course  begins  in  mid-March  each  year 
and  ends  the  following  February  when  certificates  are  awarded 
at  graduation  exercises  at  the  College. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar, 
Ranger  School,  Wanakena,  New  York,  to  whom  inquiries  about 
admission  should  be  directed. 

Ranger  School  Forest,  Wanakena 

In  1912  the  Rich  Lumber  Company  of  Wanakena  presented 
a tract  of  1,814  acres  along  the  West  Inlet  Flow  of  Cranberry  Lake 
in  St.  Lawrence  County.  The  area  was  increased  in  1927,  1929, 
and  1939  by  other  gifts,  making  a present  total  of  2,330  acres.  The 
three  later  donors  were  the  International  Paper  Company,  the  late 
Louis  Marshall,  then  President  of  the  College’s  trustees,  and  the 
Ranger  School  Alumni  Association. 

Originally  typical  of  cut-over  land  in  northern  New  York,  the 
area  benefited  from  a forest  management  plan,  consistently  fol- 
lowed, and  from  development  work  by  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps.  The  Forest  is  used  principally  by  students  of  the  Ranger 
School.  They  have  made  improvement  cuttings  as  practical  busi- 
ness operations.  A U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  station  is  on  the  property. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


The  ratio  of  undergraduates  to  College  of  Forestry  faculty 
members  is  about  seven  to  one,  better  by  a third  than  the  recom- 
mended ideal  ratio  in  higher  education.  This  ratio  enables  the 
College  of  Forestry  to  provide  students  with  close  personal  super- 
vision and  individual  counsel. 

The  active  faculty  of  the  College  numbers  eighty-five;  the 
research  staff,  twenty-one;  Ranger  School  faculty,  five;  and  land 
managers,  four. 

The  total  of  Bachelor’s,  Master’s,  and  Doctor’s  degrees  granted 
by  the  College  from  June,  1912,  through  February  1961  is  4,123. 
Undergraduate  students  at  the  College  during  the  fall  term  1960-61 
numbered  560  and  graduate  students,  176. 

COUNSELING 

Long  experience  with  both  successful  and  unsuccessful  students 
is  responsible  for  the  strong  belief  at  the  College  of  Forestry  that 
wise  counseling  is  especially  important  to  young  men  looking  to 
forestry  as  the  source  of  a satisfying,  lifetime  profession.  This 
belief  is  influenced  by  awareness  of  the  demands  made  on  natural 
aptitudes,  emotional  stability,  study  capacities,  and  other  personal 
factors  governing  success  as  a student  and  individual  personality 
during  four  years  at  this  College.  The  College  consequently  puts 
forth  special  effort  to  guide  prospective  and  registered  students  to 
qualified  counselors. 

The  Dean  of  Students  considers  high  school  principals,  guid- 
ance counselors,  and  teachers  a prime  source  of  advice  on  forestry 
as  a likely  career  for  a young  man  who  has  already  made  his  mark 
scholastically.  He  provides  information  to  advisors  and  is  glad  to 
confer  with  them  personally  at  the  College.  Further  personal 
counsel  to  prospective  students,  directly  or  through  an  advisor, 
is  extended  at  school  “career  days,”  by  other  conferences  and  pro- 
grams, and  by  visits  to  individual  schools. 

Prospective  students  are  urged  to  seek  out  a graduate  of  the 
College  in  their  community  or  nearby  to  advise  them  about  a 
forestry  career.  If  a forester  is  not  known  to  the  prospective  stu- 
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dent,  the  Dean  of  Students  will  be  glad  to  send  a list  of  College 
alumni  in  the  area. 

Freshmen  are  cordially  invited  to  acquaint  themselves  as  soon 
as  possible  with  the  Dean  of  Students’  office  where  counseling  and 
related  personnel  services  are  centralized  and  coordinated.  They 
should  also  realize  that  instructors  and  resident  advisors  can  often 
be  helpful  in  discussing  their  problems  with  them.  In  fact,  beyond 
the  freshman  year  the  student  will  find  that  in  his  own  department 
he  will  be  able  to  draw  freely  upon  the  experience  of  men  who 
are  experts  in  his  chosen  field.  However,  he  is  urged  to  consult 
the  Dean  of  Students  at  any  time. 

Special  interest  groups,  a curriculum  choice  forum,  and  indi- 
vidual vocational  counseling  by  members  of  the  faculty  assist  the 
student  to  choose  the  curriculum  for  which  he  is  best  suited. 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY  PRIVILEGES 

Students  of  the  College  of  Forestry  pay  a general  fee  for  serv- 
ices extended  by  Syracuse  University  covering  athletic  privileges, 
health,  library,  and  special  testing  services,  and  various  other  social 
and  University  privileges.  The  University  welcomes  the  participa- 
tion of  forestry  students  in  campus  affairs  and  in  the  social,  relig- 
ious and  intellectual  life  of  the  University  community. 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY  COURSES 

Forestry  students,  upon  receiving  proper  approval,  may  take 
courses  in  Syracuse  University  related  to  their  programs  of  study. 

For  description  of  individual  courses,  bulletins  of  the  respec- 
tive schools  and  colleges  of  Syracuse  University  should  be  consulted. 

RELIGIOUS  SERVICES  AND  ACTIVITIES 
AT  SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

Full-time  ministries  are  provided  in  all  the  major  religious 
groups.  Services  of  worship  are  conducted  for  Protestants  at  10:50 
A.  M.  every  Sunday  in  Hendricks  Chapel.  Jewish  services  are  con- 
ducted by  the  Rabbi  Friday  at  7:15  P.  M.  in  Hendricks  Chapel. 
Roman  Catholic  Masses  are  celebrated  in  Crouse  College  Audi- 
torium at  9:30  and  11:00  A.  M.  every  Sunday. 

All  religious  groups  excepting  Roman  Catholic  center  their 
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programs  at  Hendricks  Chapel.  The  Dean  of  Hendricks  Chapel  is 
the  coordinator  of  these  activities,  working  with  eight  full-time  and 
six  part-time  denominational  chaplains  and  advisors.  All  these 
groups  cooperate  in  non-denominational  programs  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  student  Chapel  Board. 

Saint  Thomas  More  Chapel,  112  Walnut  Place,  is  the  center 
of  Roman  Catholic  activities  at  the  University.  An  extensive  pro- 
gram is  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Catholic  chaplain. 

STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICE 

College  of  Forestry  students  may  consult  a physician  for  med- 
ical care  or  health  advice  at  the  Syracuse  University  Student  Health 
Service,  111  Waverly  Avenue.  Both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  may  avail  themselves  of  the  Health  Service  when  college 
is  in  session.  At  the  Health  Service  office,  ordinary  medical  care 
and  advice  are  given  for  most  illnesses.  The  student  patient  pays 
for  x-ray  examinations,  special  medications,  appliances,  applica- 
tion of  casts,  operating  room  and  anesthetic  charges,  and  fees  for 
specialists’  and  surgeons’  services.  When  the  University  physicians 
decide  that  bed  care  is  required,  the  student  patient  is  entitled  to 
a maximum  of  ten  days’  semi-private  accommodations  per  academic 
year  at  the  Student  Infirmary  or  the  University  Hospital  of  the 
Good  Shepherd.  Cost  of  more  than  ten  days’  hospital  care  must 
be  paid  by  the  student  at  prevailing  rates. 

Veterans  regularly  enrolled  in  the  University  whether  under 
the  Korean  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (Public  Law  No.  894),  the 
“Korean  G.  I.  Bill”  (Public  Law  No.  550),  the  War  Orphans’  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  of  1956  (Public  Law  634),  or  under  state  aid, 
are  entitled  to  all  of  these  services  as  previously  outlined.  Extra 
services  must  be  arranged  for  by  the  veteran  student  through  the 
usual  veteran  agencies,  or  their  cost  borne  by  the  veteran  student 
privately. 

Married  students  with  dependents  who  would  not  be  covered 
by  Health  Service  privileges,  are  strongly  urged  to  provide  them- 
selves and  their  families  with  insurance  through  the  local  Blue 
Cross  Hospitalization  and  Blue  Shield  Medical  Plans. 

Foreign  students  are  required  to  provide  themselves  with 
health  insurance  issued  by  the  Institute  of  International  Education, 
1 East  67th  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 
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EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 


College  of  Forestry  students  have  a double  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  varied  extracurricular  activities.  Both  the  College  and 
Syracuse  University  offer  the  opportunity. 

A Committee  on  Student  Activities,  faculty  members  appointed 
by  the  Dean,  supervises  all  student  organizations  and  activities 
sponsored  by  the  College.  Each  student  becomes  a member  of  the 
Students  Association,  the  organization  for  student  government, 
when  he  pays  his  student  activities  fee  at  registration.  Executive 
leadership  of  the  government  rests  with  the  Forestry  Council.  Each 
class  is  represented  by  officers.  The  Summer  Camp,  which  follows 
the  Freshman  year,  has  student  government,  too,  through  the  Stu- 
dent Committee  elected  by  members  of  the  class. 

The  instruction  departments  of  the  College  have  student  clubs 
devoted  to  specialized  interests.  These  include  the  Forest  Zoology 
Society;  the  Papyrus  Club,  for  students  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Tech- 
nology; Mollet  Club,  for  Landscape  Architecture;  Wood  Engineers 
Club,  Entomology  Club. 

Vox  Silvae  is  an  organization  to  improve  the  public  speaking 
ability  of  students  through  debate.  Robin  Hood  is  the  all-College 
honorary  society.  Alpha  Xi  Sigma  is  the  Senior  honorary  society. 
The  chief  student  publication  is  the  annual  Empire  Forester,  in 
which  is  incorporated  the  Camp  Log , prepared  by  a staff  from  the 
students  attending  Summer  Camp  the  previous  year.  Saengerbund  is 
the  College  glee  club. 

Students  enrolled  for  advanced  work  often  meet  informally 
to  enjoy  lectures,  lively  discussions,  and  warm  fellowship.  Gradu- 
ate students  are  moreover  eligible  for  all  College-sponsored  clubs. 
They  participate  in  the  College’s  student  government. 

Undergraduate  College  of  Forestry  students  may  take  part  in 
activities  sponsored  by  Syracuse  University.  The  University  Com- 
mittee on  Eligibility  determines  the  eligibility  of  a student  to 
compete  on  an  athletic  team,  to  represent  the  University  in  any 
non-athletic  activity  or  competition,  to  be  a candidate  for  any  stu- 
dent office  or  for  the  staff  of  a recognized  student  publication,  or 
to  engage  in  any  other  recognized  extracurricular  activity.  College 
of  Forestry  students  are  subject  to  the  Committee’s  supervision  of 
such  activities. 

One  of  Syracuse  University’s  largest  extracurricular  organiza- 
tions is  the  Outing  Club,  which  was  founded  by  College  of  For- 
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estry  faculty  members  and  students.  The  Outing  Club  sponsors 
weekend  mountaineering,  ski  meets,  hosteling,  and  other  outdoor 
activities  throughout  the  year.  Club  events  often  take  place  at 
the  University’s  large  ski  lodge,  on  the  edge  of  the  campus.  Nearby 
are  lighted  slopes  and  a tow.  Student  foresters  and  faculty  have 
been  identified  with  skiing  instruction  and  competition  at  Syracuse 
University  for  many  years. 

SOCIAL  EVENTS 

Chief  social  events  of  the  student  forester’s  year  are  the  For- 
estry Barbecue,  an  all-day  program  of  field  events  at  Green  Lakes 
State  Park;  the  Forestry  Banquet  in  a downtown  hotel;  and  three 
dances  in  the  Student  Lounge:  Woodchoppers’  Brawl,  Sweethearts’ 
Ball,  and  the  Nifkin  Ball.  The  last  of  these  salutes  the  College’s 
ubiquitous  legendary  figure,  Eustace  B.  Nifkin. 

Several  of  the  undergraduate  clubs  make  annual  awards  to 
outstanding  students  during  the  program  of  the  Forestry  Banquet. 
The  awards  are  based  on  scholarship,  personality,  activity,  leader- 
ship, and  service  to  the  College.  The  chief  awards  are  $100  each 
given  by  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  College  to  the  Senior  and 
Junior  judged  outstanding  for  scholarship,  leadership  and  charac- 
ter, extracurricular  activities,  and  degree  of  self-support. 

Commencement  Weekend.  College  of  Forestry  students  receive 
their  degrees  from  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Commence- 
ment exercises  in  June.  Parents  and  other  guests  of  the  graduating 
class  are  invited  to  a reception  and  open  house  at  the  College  on 
Commencement  weekend.  On  graduation  day,  the  class,  guests,  and 
faculty  have  luncheon  at  the  College. 

ALUMNI  ACTIVITIES 

Participation  in  College  affairs  continues  beyond  Commence- 
ment. Seniors  automatically  become  members  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. The  Association  publishes  the  Quarterly  Alumni  News- 
letter prepared  by  the  College.  The  Association  also  sponsors  an 
annual  alumni  meeting  and  luncheon  in  the  fall,  and  two  Alumni 
Memorial  Awards  in  tribute  to  College  alumni  who  have  given 
their  lives  in  the  two  World  Wars  and  the  Korean  War.  The  Asso- 
ciation maintains  two  loan  funds  for  students:  a long-term  fund 
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for  Juniors  and  Seniors  and  a short-term  fund  for  loans  up  to  $100 
to  all  students. 

SELF-SUPPORT 

The  incoming  student  should  not  expect  to  depend  much  on 
his  ability  to  be  self-supporting.  The  Freshman  forestry  program 
makes  heavy  demands  on  a man’s  time.  Work  and  study  schedules 
must  be  followed  carefully  if  a man  is  to  do  both  effectively.  At 
least  three  afternoons  a week  are  spent  in  laboratory  or  drafting 
room,  and  Saturday  morning  frequently  is  taken  up  by  a field  trip. 

Opportunities  for  earning  generally  increase  from  year  to  year 
as  a man  adjusts  to  college  and  proves  his  worth  in  small  jobs. 
Some  students  earn  board  by  work  for  University  Food  Service. 
Tutoring  is  in  charge  of  the  respective  departments,  and  is  gener- 
ally done  by  Seniors  and  graduate  students. 

Students  interested  in  part-time  work  should  register  with  the 
Syracuse  University  Appointment  Office,  Administration  Building, 
and  the  Dean  of  Students’  Office  in  the  College  of  Forestry  immedi- 
ately upon  arriving  at  College. 

PLACEMENT  SERVICES 

The  College  of  Forestry  operates  a Placement  Office  as  a 
clearing  house  of  information  for  students  seeking  employment 
and  for  employers  looking  for  technically  trained  men. 

This  service  helps  students  find  summer  jobs,  to  fulfill  a grad- 
uation requirement  and  earn  money  for  college  expenses,  and 
permanent  positions  calling  for  professional  education. 

Placement  efforts  are  made  by  all  members  of  the  faculty  on 
behalf  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  Heads  of  the 
departments  of  instruction  are  especially  active  in  this  respect.  They 
keep  in  touch  with  employment  officers  and  trends  in  their  spe- 
cialized fields  throughout  the  country. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

After  graduation  each  student’s  complete  record  will  be  photo- 
stated and  a copy  sent  to  him  free  of  charge.  Additional  copies  will 
be  supplied  at  $1.00  each.  Transcripts  required  for  military  use 
will  be  sent  directly  to  armed  forces’  officials  free  of  charge. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


All  general  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean. 
Inquiries  and  correspondence  concerning  undergraduate  admis- 
sions should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  Admissions,  State 
University  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse  10, 
New  York.  Correspondence  concerning  graduate  studies  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Associate  Dean  for  Graduate  Studies. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  STUDIES 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Admissions  to  this  college  and  to  all  other  colleges  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York  are  based  on  the  academic  qualifications 
of  the  respective  applicants,  and  are  made  without  regard  to  the 
race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin  of  individuals. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  limited  the  number  of  entering 
students  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  College.  Those  who  are 
best  qualified  are  selected  until  this  capacity  is  reached. 

The  College  maintains  high  standards  of  scholastic  work.  Only 
students  who  have  had  thorough  preparation  in  secondary  schools 
can  expect  to  meet  these  standards  satisfactorily.  Few  lines  of  work 
require  a broader  foundation  or  more  thorough  training  than  the 
profession  of  forestry  and  there  is  no  short  cut  to  the  profession. 
Experience  has  shown  that  those  ill  prepared  to  meet  these  stan- 
dards encounter  scholastic  difficulties. 

In  general,  to  receive  favorable  consideration,  an  applicant’s 
record  must  show  that  he  maintained  a high  level  of  scholarship. 
In  particular,  commendable  achievement  in  at  least  two  and  one- 
half  years  of  mathematics  and  two  years  of  science  is  required  as 
evidence  that  a man  has  the  necessary  foundation. 

Beyond  the  minimum  requirement,  the  student  is  strongly 
urged  to  take  additional  courses  in  mathematics  and  science.  If  on 
the  basis  of  his  background  in  mathematics  he  can  pass  a qualifying 
examination  when  he  enters  College,  he  can  proceed  to  the  more 
advanced  courses  required  in  his  curriculum. 

One  of  the  years  of  science  must  be  in  physics  or  chemistry. 
Of  the  two,  chemistry  is  preferable;  the  study  of  both  is  highly 
advisable. 

Because  of  the  demanding  nature  of  the  curriculum,  it  is  not 
possible  to  enter  the  College  with  deficiencies  in  high  school  sub- 
jects. Students  who  apply  for  admission  must  be  graduates  of  an 
accredited  high  school  or  preparatory  school,  and  must  offer  a 
minimum  of  sixteen  units  of  preparatory  work  of  high  school  grade 
as  follows: 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  NOT  REQUIRED 


English  (4  years)  4 

Language  (2  years  minimum)*  2 

History  2 

Elementary  algebra  1 

Intermediate  algebra  i/2 

Plane  geometry  1 

Science  (at  least  one  must  be  physics  or  chemistry)  2 

Electives  3y2 


Total  16 


A unit  is  considered  equal  to  five  recitations  a week  for  a 
year  in  one  branch  of  study.  Two  or  three  hours  of  laboratory, 
drawing,  or  shop  work  count  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  recita- 
tion. 

An  applicant  must  show  high  quality  preparatory  work.  The 
standard  is  based  upon  New  York  Regents  grades  of  70  per  cent  or 
better.  Where  courses  are  offered  in  which  a Regents  grade  is  not 
given,  a school  grade  of  75  per  cent  or  better  is  required.  Appli- 
cants who  do  not  offer  Regents  credit  in  the  required  courses  in 
which  Regents  grades  are  given  may  take  (a)  the  Scholastic  Apti- 
tude Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  or  (b)  a 
battery  of  tests  at  the  College.  The  Dean  of  Students  can  supply 
complete  details. 

ADVANCED  STANDING  FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL  STUDENTS 

Students  in  some  secondary  schools  may  earn  credit  toward  a 
forestry  degree  before  entering  this  College.  The  opportunity  is 
open  at  schools  taking  part  in  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  College  of  Forestry 
is  a member  of  this  program  to  recognize  and  develop  the  academic 
talents  of  able  students. 

To  see  if  he  has  the  opportunity,  a student  should  find  out  if 
his  school  is  in  the  Program  and  if  it  offers  college-level  courses  that 
are  in  the  curricula  of  the  College  of  Forestry.  If  so,  a student  may 
take  the  appropriate  courses  and  then  one  or  more  examinations 
prepared  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  the 
Advanced  Placement  Program.  If  he  completes  them  satisfactorily, 

* One  year  of  language  is  not  accepted.  Under  certain  conditions  7 units 
of  agriculture  may  be  considered  an  acceptable  substitute  for  2 units  of  language 
and  3i/2  units  of  electives.  The  language  requirement  is  waived  for  veterans. 
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he  may  apply  to  the  College  of  Forestry  for  advanced  standing. 

There  are  real  advantages  to  such  standing.  It  may  reduce 
the  number  of  credit  hours  needed  for  the  bachelor’s  degree,  leaving 
more  time  for  earning  academic  honors  with  certainty,  or  for  extra- 
curricular activities  or  part-time  work.  Alternatively,  entering  col- 
lege with  advanced  standing  may  permit  a student  to  elect  courses 
which  his  classmates  cannot  fit  into  their  schedules  and  programs  in 
meeting  the  requirements  for  graduation. 

For  complete  information  on  the  Advanced  Placement  Program 
write  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  425  West  117 
Street,  New  York  27,  New  York. 

ADMISSIONS  PROCEDURE 

Candidates  for  admission  write  to  the  Director  of  Admissions 
for  application  forms  and  instructions.  These  are  printed  new  each 
year,  sometimes  with  changes,  and  are  not  available  until  August 
for  use  during  the  ensuing  year.  The  College  has  no  accelerated 
program.  Students  who  have  had  no  previous  college  training 
should  apply  for  entrance  in  September  only.  Applications  may 
be  submitted,  and  will  be  considered,  any  time  during  the  year. 
However,  early  application  is  recommended  and  early  decision  will 
be  given  when  warranted. 

Applicants  who  have  attended  another  institution  of  collegiate 
rank  for  a semester  or  more  must  submit  a transcript  of  their  record. 
This  transcript  must  be  sent  directly  to  the  College  of  Forestry 
from  the  college  previously  attended  by  the  applicant. 


STATE  UNIVERSITY  ADMISSIONS 
EXAM  IN  ATION 

State  University  of  New  York  requires  every  applicant  for 
admission  to  undergraduate  study  at  its  College  of  Forestry  at 
Syracuse  University  to  take  its  standardized  Selective  Admissions 
Examination.  Applicants  who  are  permanent  or  temporary  resi- 
dents of  New  York  State  during  the  academic  year  preceding  the 
September  when  they  plan  to  enter  the  College  must  take  the 
examination  during  that  academic  year.  Applicants  who  are  living 
out  of  New  York  State  during  that  year  should  write  “Special  ar- 
rangements requested”  in  the  appropriate  space  on  the  application 
blank. 
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Out-of-state  applicants  are  requested  to  take  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  This 
will  temporarily  substitute  for  the  State  Examination. 

The  College  automatically  provides  information  about  the 
time  and  places  of  the  State  University  Selective  Admissions  Ex- 
amination when  a prospective  student  asks  for  application  forms. 
The  examination  tests  basic  college  potential  and  ability;  special 
study  for  it  is  not  desirable,  useful,  or  really  possible.  Scores 
achieved  are  available  only  to  officials  of  State  University  of  New 
York  and  its  constituent  institutions. 

The  State  University  booklet  entitled  “How  to  Apply  for  Ad- 
mission” lists  the  numerous  places  throughout  the  state  where  the 
exam  is  given  at  least  five  times  during  a school  year.  The  1961-62 
series  of  application  deadlines  for  particular  exams  is  as  follows: 
Application  must  be  made  To  take  the  exam 


by  October  30,  1961 
by  December  18,  1961 
by  February  5,  1962 
by  April  16,  1962 
by  July  2,  1962 


on  November  18,  1961 
on  January  6,  1962 
on  February  24,  1962 
on  May  5,  1962 
on  July  23,  1962 


The  corresponding  dates  for  the  1962-63  series  had  not  been 
decided  at  the  time  this  catalog  went  to  press.  An  applicant  should 
specify  the  immediate  next  exam  date  rather  than  one  later.  His 
score  does  not  benefit  from  postponing  taking  the  exam. 


ORIENTATION 

An  orientation  program  during  registration  week  provides 
students  with  an  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  before  classes  begin. 
The  program  includes  an  informal  dance,  house  meetings,  special 
convocations,  and  tours  of  the  campus  and  the  city.  These  care- 
fully planned  events  give  the  student  a chance  to  begin  to  adjust 
to  a new  environment  and  a new  way  of  life. 

HEALTH  EXAMINATION  AND  REPORT 

Each  new  student  is  required  to  submit  a history  and  physical 
examination  report.  A form  for  this  report  will  be  enclosed  with 
the  acceptance  notice.  It  is  to  be  completed  and  returned  within 
two  weeks  to  the  Student  Health  Service,  111  Waverly  Avenue, 
Syracuse  10,  New  York. 
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Transfer  students  must,  in  addition,  provide  the  Health  Service 
with  a transcript  of  their  health  records  from  the  college  previously 
attended.  All  entering  students  are  also  required  to  present  evi- 
dence of  freedom  from  active  tuberculous  infection  at  the  time  of 
their  admission  to  college  and  to  submit  to  periodic  check-ups  as 
indicated  or  according  to  established  routines. 

GRADES 

Credit  given  for  any  course  depends  generally  on  how  much 
time  it  demands.  For  example,  a course  for  which  three  “credit 
hours”  are  given  will  require  three  times  as  much  of  a student  as 
will  another  course  for  which  only  one  “credit  hour”  is  allowed. 

One  “credit  hour,”  also  known  as  “semester  hour,”  normally 
requires: 

Three  hours  a week  in  regular  laboratory  or  field  work 

or 

One  hour  a week  in  lecture,  recitation,  or  conference— requir- 
ing at  least  two  hours  of  outside  preparation. 

Courses  which  give  more  credit  hours  require  proportionately 
longer  periods  of  work  each  week. 

Final  grades  are  expressed  alphabetically: 

A— Excellent  C— Fair  F— Failure 

B— Good  D— Poor  I— Incomplete 

Each  letter  grade  carries  a characteristic  number  of  “grade 
points”  for  each  credit  hour: 

A-3  C-l  F— 0 

B— 2 D— 0 

The  number  of  grade  points  for  any  course  is  found  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  credit  hours  for  that  course  by  the  “grade 
points”  of  the  letter  grade  a student  makes.  For  example:  One 
student  makes  a B grade  in  a 4-credit  hour  course.  His  grade 
points  for  the  course  would  be:  credit  hours  (4)  X grade  points  per 
credit  hour  for  B (2)  = 8 grade  points. 

To  be  eligible  for  graduation,  a student  must  have  an  average 
of  not  less  than  C (1.0)  for  his  four  years  of  work. 

Consult  Rules  and  Regulations  for  additional  information. 
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ACADEMIC  HONORS 


When  scholastic  averages  are  computed  after  each  semester,  the 
Dean  publishes  an  honor  list  of  students  achieving  a 2.0,  or  B, 
average  or  above  for  the  semester.  His  commendation  of  these 
honor  men  is  communicated  to  parents  of  the  students,  and  the 
press. 

Graduation  honors.  A student  is  recommended  for  the  Bache- 
lor of  Science  degree  summa  cum  laude  if  his  average  for  the  four 
years’  work  is  2.83  or  better;  for  the  B.  S.  degree  magna  cum  laude 
if  his  average  is  2.34  to  2.82;  and  for  the  B.  S.  degree  cum  laude  if 
his  average  is  2.0  to  2.33. 

ATTENDANCE 

Students  attend  the  College  of  Forestry  not  as  a right  but  as  a 
privilege  granted  by  the  people  of  New  York  State,  who  make  it 
possible  for  residents  to  be  educated  here  for  a profession  at  no 
tuition. 

The  College  of  Forestry  expects  each  student  to  warrant  the 
privilege  of  attendance  by  making  the  most  of  his  educational 
opportunities  at  the  College.  This  refers  not  only  to  faithful  appli- 
cation to  course  work  in  and  out  of  class  but  also  to  attending  all 
classes  regularly  and  punctually.  Making  up  work  missed  through 
absences  is  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  student. 

Consult  Rules  and  Regulations  in  the  back  of  this  bulletin 
regarding  emergency  absence  from  class,  obligatory  attendance  at 
Convocation,  withdrawal,  re-registration,  petitions,  special  examina- 
tions, change  of  curriculum,  etc. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Good  health  is  necessary  to  high  scholarship  in  college  and  to 
successful  performance  of  the  duties  of  later  life.  Good  health  and 
physical  soundness  are  particularly  valuable  to  students  at  this 
College  where  the  programs  of  studies  are  mentally  and  physically 
demanding. 

During  his  Freshman  year,  the  student  is  required  to  take  a 
year’s  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Athletics  and 
Physical  Education  of  Syracuse  University  unless  he  chooses  to 
enroll  in  R.O.T.C.  (see  below).  With  approval  of  that  Department, 
he  may  substitute  participation  on  one  of  the  regular  Freshman 
athletic  teams  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  Physical  Education 
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requirement.  To  receive  credit  for  such  participation,  the  student 
must  be  regularly  enrolled  in  Physical  Education  I,  fill  out  the  usual 
sports  participation  card,  and  cooperate  with  student  managers  in 
seeing  that  his  attendance  is  properly  checked  during  the  sports 
season.  If  the  sport  ceases  before  the  end  of  the  regular  semester, 
he  must  return  to  his  gym  class  for  the  remainder  of  the  semester. 

Students  planning  to  take  one  of  the  General  Forestry  programs 
must  pass  a swimming  test  before  being  allowed  to  attend  the 
required  Summer  Camp. 

Students  entering  with  standing  higher  than  the  Freshman 
year  will  not  be  held  for  deficiencies  in  Physical  Education. 

RESERVE  OFFICERS  TRAINING  CORPS 

R.O.T.C.  may  be  substituted  for  the  Physical  Education  re- 
quirement. However,  the  Military  Department  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity requires  a minimum  of  two  years  of  R.O.T.C.  credit.  There- 
fore, the  College  of  Forestry  makes  the  provision  that  the  first  year 
of  R.O.T.C.  covers  the  requirement  for  physical  education;  and  the 
second  year  of  R.O.T.C.  receives  2 hours’  scholastic  credit.  (One 
hour  for  each  semester's  work  completed.) 

A student's  wish  to  continue  R.O.T.C.  in  Junior  and  Senior 
years  must  be  approved  by  the  College  and  Military  Department. 
If  approved,  full  credit  will  be  allowed. 

UNDERGRADUATE  FEES  AND  TUITION 

There  is  no  tuition  for  students  who  have  been  bona  fide  resi- 
dents of  the  State  of  New  York  for  at  least  twelve  months  prior  to 


entering  the  College. 

PAID  ONCE 

Application  fee  $ 5.00 

Must  accompany  application.  Cannot  be  refunded. 

Not  required  of  transfers  from  other  units  of  State 
University  of  New  York. 

Admission  fee  10.00 

Required  after  applicant  has  received  first  notice  of 
acceptance  (full,  preliminary,  or  conditional). 

Commencement  fee 10.00 

Required  at  beginning  of  semester  in  which  degree  is 
expected. 
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PAID  EACH  SEMESTER 


General  Fee  and  Assessment  50.00 

For  library,  health,  infirmary,  physical  training,  rec- 
reation, special  testing,  and  other  services  at  Syracuse 
University,  $42.50,  and  for  student  activities  at  the 
College  of  Forestry,  $7.50.  This  fee  and  assessment 
must  be  paid  in  advance  for  two  semesters  to  the 
Bursar  of  Syracuse  University  by  the  date  and  under 
the  conditions  specified  each  spring  to  continuing  stu- 
dents, returning  former  students,  and  entering  stu- 
dents. 

College  of  Forestry  fee  for  expendable  supplies  and  equip- 


ment   60.00 

Assessment  for  Student  Loan  Fund  and  Alumni  Associa- 
tion Membership  1.00 

Required  only  of  Sophomores. 

Tuition  150.00 

Required  only  of  non-residents  of  New  York  State. 


OTHER  EXPENSES 

Room  rent  in  Syracuse  University  housing  for  single  students 
during  1961-62  is  as  follows:  residence  halls,  $172-192  per  semester; 
cottages,  $152  per  semester.  Most  accommodations  are  two  students 
per  room;  rates  quoted  are  for  one  student  in  such  a room  for  a 
semester  of  16  weeks.  For  complete  housing  information  men  stu- 
dents write  to  Men  Students’  Housing,  c/o  Dean  of  Men,  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse  10,  N.  Y.  Women  students  write  to  the  Di- 
rector of  Residence  Organizations,  c/o  Dean  of  Women,  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse  10,  N.  Y.  Married  students  who  want  to  live 
in  University  housing  write  to  Married  Students'  Housing,  1528 
East  Colvin  Street,  Syracuse  10,  N.  Y. 

Board  in  Syracuse  University  dining  halls.  Meals  are  served 
on  a contract  providing  20  meals  a week— none  Sunday  night— for 
$236  per  semester  of  16  weeks.  This  averages  out  at  $14.75  a week 
or  $2.10  a day.  The  contract  figure  is  subject  to  change.  Board 
contracts  are  required  of  single  residents  of  Syracuse  University 
housing  unless  they  are  working  for  their  board  or  have  equivalent 
reason  for  exception  to  the  requirement. 
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Other  expenses , fixed  and  variable:  16  Sunday  night  suppers 
at  about  $1.50  each;  books  and  supplies,  about  $85  in  the  fall,  $45 
in  the  spring;  chemistry  breakage  fee  when  taking  a chemistry 
course,  $7.50  per  semester;  gym  locker  deposit  when  taking  Physical 
Education,  $1  per  year;  military  uniform  deposit  when  taking 
R.O.T.C.,  $20  per  year;  personal  laundry  and  cleaning,  postage, 
entertainment,  hair  cuts,  dates,  travel  home  and  back,  and  other 
pocket-money  expenses,  $8-10  per  week  or  $128-160  per  semester. 

The  total  cost  of  attending  the  College  of  Forestry  includes 
occasional  one-time  expenses  varying  according  to  the  curriculum 
chosen.  These  are  expenses  of  camps,  extended  field  trips,  and 
other  off-campus  experiences  that  carry  credit  toward  the  degree. 
Some  are  required,  some  are  optional.  For  details , see  course 
descriptions.  The  largest  item  of  the  kind  is  the  cost  of  attending 
the  10-week  Summer  Camp  required  of  students  who  elect  a Gen- 
eral Forestry  program:  Camp  fee,  $25;  board  and  room,  $185-200; 
books  and  supplies,  $10;  non-resident’s  tuition  if  applicable,  $110. 

PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES 

Do  not  send  cash  in  paying  fees  by  mail.  Use  a check  or  money 
order.  In  each  instance,  it  should  be  made  out  for  the  exact  amount 
due. 

Checks  to  cover  costs  of  books  and  supplies  and  incidental  and 
personal  expenses  should  not  be  made  payable  to  the  College  of 
Forestry.  When  they  are,  they  are  turned  back. 

Opening  a checking  account  in  the  name  of  the  student  at  a 
local  bank,  one  of  which  has  a branch  near  the  campus,  is  a common 
practice  to  assist  efficient  and  safe  payment  of  fees  and  expenses. 

Refunds.  The  refund  policy  on  State  University  fees  is  detailed 
in  the  Rules  and  Regulations  at  the  back  of  the  catalog. 

FINANCIAL  AIDS  AND  AWARDS 

Various  types  of  scholarships,  government  aid,  and  loans  are 
available  to  College  of  Forestry  students.  Present  and  prospective 
students  in  need  of  financial  assistance  should  seek  information 
pertaining  to  scholarships  and  loans  in  their  own  communities 
since  many  local  organizations  offer  such  aid.  Grants  and  loans  are 
obtainable  from  companies,  fraternal  organizations,  service  clubs, 
churches,  alumni  groups,  and  others,  including  individuals. 
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New  York  State 


University  Scholarships— Regents.  Each  year  the  State  of  New 
York  awards  a certain  number  of  scholarships  on  the  basis  of  com- 
petitive examinations.  The  number  was  increased  in  1961  from 
7,200  to  17,000.  These  scholarships  entitle  recipients  to  $250-350 
a year  for  four  years.  Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  from 
high  school  principals  and  guidance  counselors. 

New  York  State  War  Service  Scholarships  for  Veterans.  War 
Service  Scholarships  are  awarded  to  New  York  State  veterans  on  the 
basis  of  competitive  examinations.  These  scholarships  exempt  the 
holders  from  the  payment  of  college  fees  for  four  years.  Application 
forms  may  be  secured  from  the  Bureau  of  Examinations  and  Test- 
ing in  Albany  or  from  any  office  of  the  State  Division  of  Veterans 
Affairs.  State  War  Service  Scholarships  cannot  be  used  concur- 
rently with  any  other  State  or  Federal  scholarships  or  benefits. 

New  York  State  Scholarships  for  Children  of  Deceased  or  Dis- 
abled Veterans.  The  children  of  deceased  or  disabled  veterans  of 
New  York  State  may  take  competitive  examinations  to  obtain  state 
scholarships.  These  entitle  the  holders  to  $450  a year  for  four  years. 
Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Examinations 
and  Testing  or  from  high  school  principals  and  guidance  coun- 
selors. 

War  Orphan's  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1956  (P.  L.  634). 
The  children  of  veterans  whose  death  resulted  from  a disease  or 
injury  incurred  or  aggravated  in  the  Armed  Forces  during  World 
War  I,  World  War  II,  or  the  Korean  conflict  may  apply  for  educa- 
tional asistance  for  a period  not  in  excess  of  36  months.  A student 
enrolled  in  a full-time  program  may  receive  $110  per  month  during 
the  college  year.  Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Veterans 
Administration.  This  educational  assistance  cannot  be  used  concur- 
rently with  P.  L.  894. 

New  York  State  Higher  Education  Assistance  Corporation. 
The  New  York  State  Legislature  has  created  an  independent,  non- 
profit organization  known  as  the  New  York  Higher  Education 
Assistance  Corporation.  This  Corporation  administers  a loan  plan 
to  New  York  State  students  of  college  ability  who  lack  the  funds 
to  go  to  or  continue  in  college  or  graduate  school. 
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New  legislation  in  1961  permits  a student  to  borrow  up  to  $1500 
a year,  or  a total  of  $7500  for  his  entire  higher  education.  A 
NYHEAG  loan  is  free  of  interest  while  the  student  borrower  is 
in  college,  then  costs  him  3 per  cent  interest.  (The  State  makes 
up  the  difference  to  bankers  as  an  aid  to  higher  education.)  Bor- 
rowers have  from  four  to  twelve  years  after  leaving  the  college  to 
repay  the  loan,  the  period  depending  on  the  loan  total. 

Information  about  NYHEAC  student  loans  may  be  obtained 
from  local  savings  and  commercial  banks  which  are  members  of 
the  plan,  from  principals  and  guidance  counselors  of  high  schools, 
and  from  the  Dean  of  Students  at  the  College  of  Forestry. 

Federal 

National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program.  A prospective  or  cur- 
rent student  who  is  in  good  scholastic  standing  and  in  need  of 
financial  assistance  to  commence  or  continue  his  college  education 
may  borrow  up  to  $500  a semester  through  the  College  of  Forestry 
under  the  Student  Loan  Program  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958.  He  will  not  have  to  make  any  repayment  on  this 
loan,  nor  will  interest  begin  to  accrue  on  it,  until  one  year  after 
he  leaves  college.  He  will  then  have  ten  years  to  repay  it,  and 
part  of  his  loan  will  be  canceled  if  he  becomes  a public  elementary 
or  secondary  school  teacher.  A student  interested  in  knowing  more 
about  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program  should  consult 
his  secondary  school  principal  or  guidance  counselor,  or  write  to 
the  Dean  of  Students  at  the  College  of  Forestry. 

College  of  Forestry 

For  further  information  about  any  of  the  financial  aid  oppor- 
tunities described  below,  and  for  application  forms,  write  to  the 
Dean  of  Students. 

Alumni  Memorial  Awards.  In  1942  the  Alumni  Association 
established  an  annual  award  to  one  Junior  and  one  Senior  in  the 
amount  of  $100.  Each  selection  is  based  on  scholastic  class  stand- 
ing in  the  upper  quarter;  personality,  reliability,  and  morals;  par- 
ticipation in  student  activities;  and  need  for  financial  assistance 
considering  the  degree  of  self-support. 

Out-of-State  Tuition  Scholarships.  Eight  scholarships  may  be 
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granted  each  year  by  the  College  of  Forestry  to  out-of-state  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and  finan- 
cial need.  These  scholarships  exempt  the  holder  from  tuition  and 
fees  amounting  to  $350  a year. 

ASLA  Certificate  of  Merit.  The  Certificate  of  Merit  of  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects  may  be  awarded  to  the 
outstanding  senior,  or  to  two  seniors  when  the  faculty  desires,  in 
the  curriculum  in  Landscape  Architecture. 

The  Charles  Lathrop  Pack  Award.  Established  in  1923  by 
Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  an  award  of  $50  is  made  annually  to  the 
student  who  best  interprets  forestry  in  any  of  its  phases  and  poli- 
cies to  the  public.  For  the  academic  year  1961—62,  the  award  will 
be  made  for  the  best  essay;  for  the  year  1962—63,  for  the  best  talk. 

Charles  Malcomh  Harlow  Memorial  Loan  Fund.  In  1958  Dr. 
William  M.  Harlow  of  the  class  of  1925,  Professor  of  Wood  Tech- 
nology at  the  College,  established  this  loan  fund  to  help  freshman 
students  meet  Summer  Camp  expenses.  The  money  is  loaned 
without  interest  but  must  be  repaid  before  graduation. 

Edward  Vail  Student  Emergency  Fund.  Established  in  Decem- 
ber, 1960  by  Edward  Vail  of  the  class  of  1917,  the  fund  is  used 
to  assist  students  who  are  in  temporary  financial  difficulties. 

Short  Term  Loan  Fund.  Since  1928  short-term,  interest-free 
loans  have  been  made  to  students  in  small  amounts  to  meet  emer- 
gency expenses.  About  150  loans  are  made  annually.  They  average 
$50  each  and  run  for  about  one  month. 

Long  Term  Loan  Fund.  In  January,  1955  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  the  College  established  a long-term  loan  fund  for  juniors 
and  seniors.  This  loan  bears  simple  interest  and  repayment  need 
not  be  made  until  after  graduation. 

OTHER  SCHOLARSHIPS,  GRANTS  AND 
AWARDS 

Allied  Paper  Salesmen’s  Association , Inc.  of  New  York.  Estab- 
lished by  the  Association  in  1951,  $500  is  given  each  year  to  an 
outstanding  junior  chosen  by  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of 
Pulp  and  Paper  Technology.  Applicants  must  demonstrate  finan- 
cial need  and  scholarship. 
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Harold  L.  Austin  Memorial  Scholarship.  In  1959  the  Empire 
State  Paper  Association  gave  $300,  and  in  1960  $500,  to  a student 
in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology  curriculum.  This  scholarship 
is  made  possible  by  an  annual  gift  from  Arthur  C.  Austin.  His 
father  was  president  of  the  Association. 

Boxboard  Research  and  Development  Association.  The  Box- 
board  Research  and  Development  Association  in  1956  established 
an  annual  scholarship  of  $250  to  stimulate  undergraduate  interest 
in  boxboard.  The  award  is  made  to  a senior.  Candidates  must  be 
in  the  upper  quarter  of  their  class,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
with  indicated  interest  in  the  paperboard  field. 

Fred  C.  Boyce  Student  Award.  Established  in  1951  in  honor  of 
Fred  C.  Boyce,  first  active  president  of  the  American  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mill  Superintendents  Association,  $200  is  awarded  annually 
to  a Senior  in  the  Department  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology  on 
the  basis  of  financial  need,  scholarship,  personality,  and  extracur- 
ricular activities. 


Henry  H.  Buckley  Student  Aid  Fund.  Established  at  the 
College  in  1961,  this  Fund  memorializes  an  Oneonta  businessman 
and  cattle  breeder  who  was  greatly  interested  in  forestry.  The 
purpose  is  to  aid  worthy  students  of  any  class  who  need  financial 
assistance.  By  the  terms  of  the  gift  from  the  Henry  H.  Buckley 
Foundation,  preference  is  given  to  applicants  from  Otsego,  Chen- 
nango,  Delaware,  Herkimer,  Madison,  Montgomery,  Oneida,  and 
Schoharie  counties  of  New  York  State. 


The  Dixie  Cup  Company.  In  1956  the  Dixie  Cup  Company 
established  an  award  of  $500  to  a Junior  interested  in  pulp  and 
paper  technology.  Requirements  include  an  excellent  scholastic 
rating  in  high  school  and  college,  good  moral  character,  demon- 
strated qualities  of  potential  leadership,  and  financial  need. 

C.  E.  Libby  Award.  Empire  State  Section  TAPPI  grants  $500 
per  year  to  a student  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology.  Requirements 
include  excellent  scholastic  rating  in  high  school,  good  character, 
demonstrated  qualities  for  potential  leadership,  and  financial  need. 
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Mead  Corporation.  Since  1956  The  Mead  Corporation  has 
provided  an  annual  award  to  a worthy  student  of  Pulp  and  Paper 
Technology  at  the  end  of  his  junior  year.  The  amount  of  the 
award  is  now  $400  and  represents  the  donor  corporation’s  partici- 
pation in  a program  of  continuing  aid  to  higher  education. 

National  Starch  and  Chemical  Corporation.  In  1954  the 
National  Starch  and  Chemical  Corporation  established  a scholar- 
ship of  $500  per  year  for  four  years  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology. 

The  requirements  include  excellent  scholastic  rating  in  high 
school,  good  character,  demonstrated  qualities  for  potential  leader- 
ship in  the  paper  field,  and  financial  need.  Awarded  in  even- 
numbered  years  beginning  September  1954.  Beginning  in  1963, 
the  donor  will  make  this  award  annually  to  a junior  who  will  have 
it  for  his  junior  and  senior  years  provided  he  maintains  satisfactory 
scholarship. 

New  York-Canadian  Division  of  Paper  Industry  Management 
Association.  Established  by  the  Association  in  1960,  one  $300 
scholarship  per  year,  omitting  every  third  year,  is  awarded  to  an 
outstanding  senior  enrolled  in  the  Department  of  Pulp  and  Paper 
Technology.  Selection  is  made  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  per- 
sonality, cooperation,  qualities  of  leadership,  and  financial  need. 

Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  Division  of  the  Paper 
Industry  Management  Association.  Established  by  the  Association 
in  1954,  one  scholarship  in  the  amount  of  $300  is  awarded  to  an 
outstanding  senior  enrolled  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology  cur- 
riculum. The  selection  is  made  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  per- 
sonality, cooperation,  qualities  of  leadership,  and  financial  need. 

Sealright  Company— Oswego  Falls  Corporation,  Inc.  A four 
year  scholarship  of  $500  per  year  granted  to  a student  who  pursues 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology  curriculum.  Requirements  include 
an  excellent  scholastic  rating  in  high  school,  good  character,  demon- 
strated qualities  for  potential  leadership,  and  financial  need.  Estab- 
lished in  1956. 
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St.  Regis  Paper  Company.  The  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  in 
1953  established  a scholarship  of  $800  for  each  of  two  years  to  be 
offered  to  an  outstanding  junior  forestry  student  chosen  from 
nominees  by  the  University  of  Maine,  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, University  of  Massachusetts,  and  this  College.  Each  scholar- 
ship winner  will  be  offered  employment  during  the  intervening  sum- 
mer on  some  forestry  project.  Continuance  of  the  scholarship 
during  the  senior  year  will  depend  upon  the  record  made  in  the 
field  as  well  as  in  college. 

The  Syracuse  Pulp  and  Paper  Foundation , Inc.  In  1960  alumni 
and  other  friends  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology  curriculum 
in  industry  established  a scholarship  fund  to  award  grants-in-aid. 
During  the  first  year  (1960-61)  of  this  new  program  of  financial  aid 
and  incentive,  $6900  in  grants  ranging  from  $100  to  $450  were 
awarded  to  19  students  on  the  basis  of  need  and  scholarship.  Infor- 
mation and  application  forms  are  available  from  the  Department 
of  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology  at  the  College,  which  is  the  address 
of  the  Foundation. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

The  College  of  Forestry  offers  five  four-year  curriculums. 
Some  contain  optional  programs  that  are  variations  of  the  major 
curriculums.  Four  lead  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  and  one 
to  the  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture  degree. 

All  freshmen  take  the  same  courses  during  the  first  semester. 
These  are  called  the  core  curriculum.  In  the  second  semester, 
courses  are  the  same  for  all  except  chemistry.  Course  descriptions 
are  given  elsewhere  in  this  catalog. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  1 

Forest  Botany  

3 

F Bot  1 

Forest  Botany  

3 

Chem  6a 

General  Inorganic 

Chem  6b 

Qualitative  Analysisi 

Chemistry  

4 

or 

Dwg  1 

Technical  Drawing.. 

1 

Chem  57 

Organic  Chemistry2 

4 

Engl  1 

Freshman  English.... 

3 

Dwg  2 

Technical  drawing.. 

1 

GF  1 

Forest  Resources  and 

Engl  1 

Freshman  English.... 

3 

Their  Use  

2 

Freshman 

Mathematics3  

3 

Freshman 

Mathematics*  

3 

Pub  Add  8,  Public  Speaking 

2 

Physical  Training  or  ROTC  

0 

Physical  Training  or  ROTC  

0 

16  16 

Choosing  a Major  Curriculum— Freshmen  are  encouraged  to 
explore  the  demands  and  opportunities  each  professional  program 
and  field  offers,  in  the  light  of  personal  interests  and  capacities. 
This  investigation  is  aided  by  counsel  with  faculty  advisors,  the 
Dean  of  Students,  and  other  faculty  members;  by  conversation  with 
upperclassmen;  and  by  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  College’s 
facilities  and  personnel.  Before  the  end  of  his  first  semester,  each 

1 For  students  who  major  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology,  Forest  Chem- 
istry, or  Science  option  in  Wood  Products  Engineering. 

2 For  students  who  major  in  General  Forestry,  Landscape  Architecture,  or 
the  Manufacturing  and  Marketing  option  in  Wood  Products  Engineering. 

3 Six  hours  of  mathematics  are  required  of  all  freshmen:  at  least  algebra 
and  trigonometry,  with  more  advanced  mathematics  prescribed  for  all  students 
who  have  the  capacity.  Placement  examinations  are  administered  during  the 
Orientation  Program  to  all  freshmen  and  transfer  students  required  to  take 
freshman  mathematics. 
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freshman  must  make  his  choice  so  that  he  can  proceed  with  study 
in  one  of  the  curriculums.  The  major  curriculums  of  the  College  of 
Forestry  are  described  in  detail  on  the  following  pages,  together 
with  their  several  optional  programs.  In  summary,  they  are,  in 
alphabetical  order: 

Forest  Chemistry  with  optional  programs  in  Biochemistry  and 
Wood  and  Polymer  Chemistry. 

General  Forestry  with  optional  programs  in  Biological  Sci- 
ences, Forest  Measurements,  Forest  Land  Management,  Social 
Sciences,  and  World  Forestry. 

Landscape  Architecture 

Pulp  and  Paper  Technology 

Wood  Products  Engineering  with  optional  programs  in  Science 
and  in  Manufacturing  and  Marketing. 

FOREST  CHEMISTRY 
Biochemistry  Option 

This  option  provides  training  in  the  basic  physical  sciences 
with  supplemental  instruction  in  the  biological  areas.  The  com- 
bination enables  a student  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  chal- 
lenging biochemical  problems  in  forestry  and  related  fields.  Employ- 
ment opportunities  are  substantial. 

The  program  of  study  includes  the  basic  inorganic,  organic, 
physical,  and  analytical  chemistry  courses  as  well  as  biochemistry, 
mathematics  and  physics.  The  required  biological  courses  are 
botany,  dendrology,  zoology,  plant  physiology,  and  genetics.  The 
junior  and  senior  year  contain  15  elective  credit  hours  which 
should  be  chosen  with  care  and  with  the  advice  of  specialists  in  the 
respective  fields.  The  electives  permit  the  student  to  round  out  a 
program  to  fit  his  specific  interests  and  requirements. 


Credit 

BIOCHEMISTRY  OPTION  FRESHMAN  YEAR  Hours 

In  common  with  options  requiring  Chemistry  6b,  Qualitative  Analysis  32 
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BIOCHEMISTRY  SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  2 

Dendrology  

...  2 

F Chem  20 

Org  Chem  for  For- 

Org Chem  for  For- 

esters  

4 

F Chem  20 

esters  

...  4 

Math  22 

Calculus  II  

3 

Adv  Comp  & Lit.... 

..  2 

Phys  1 

Electricity  and  Light 

4 

Engl  10 

Calculus  I 

...  3 

F Zoo  1 

Forest  Zoology  

3 

Math  21 

Mechanics,  Fleat,  and 

Engl  10 

Technical  Writing  .. 

2 

Phys  1 

Sound  

..  4 

F Zoo  1 

Forest  Zoology  

..  3 

18 

16 

BIOCHEMISTRY  JUNIOR  YEAR 

First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

Chem  130 

Quant  Analysis  .... 

..  3 

Chem  130 

Quant  Analysis  

3 

Chem  140 

Phys  Chemistry  .... 

..  4 

Chem  140 

Physical  Chemistry.. 

4 

Math  23 

Calculus  III  

..  4 

WPE  8 

Elem  Wood  Tech- 

F  Bot  10 

Plant  Physiology  .. 

..  2 

nology  

4 

F Bot  11 

Plant  Physiology 

F Econ  1 

Intro  to  Economics 

3 

(Lab)  

..  1 

Elective  (Language  preferred) 

3 

Elective  (Language  preferred).... 

..  3 

17 

17 

BIOCHEMISTRY  SENIOR  YEAR 

First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Chem  109 

Intro,  to  Research.. 

..  1 

F Chem  109 

Intro,  to  Research.... 

6 

F Chem  130a  Plant  Biochem  

..  4 

F Chem  130b  Plant  Biochem  

2 

GF  199 

Intro,  to  Probability 

F Chem  114 

Undergrad  Seminar 

1 

Statistics  

..  3 

Electives  

6 

F Chem  125 

Chem  of  Cellulose- 

..  4 

F Bot  105 

Genetics  

..  3 

Elective  

..  3 

18  15 
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Wood  and  Polymer  Chemistry  Option 

The  wood  and  polymer  chemistry  option  gives  the  student 
a thorough  grounding  in  the  basic  sciences.  The  chemistry,  mathe- 
matics, and  physics  courses  are  at  the  level  required  for  the  train- 
ing of  professional  chemists.  The  specialized  courses  in  cellulose 
and  polymer  chemistry  are  less  common  offerings.  They  present 
the  scientific  principles  on  which  chemical  knowledge  of  cellulose, 
wood,  plastics,  rubbers,  and  fibers  is  based.  The  physical  science 
core  is  supplemented  by  several  courses  that  give  the  student  a 
sound  background  in  the  structure,  anatomy,  and  physical  proper- 
ties of  wood.  A substantial  number  of  growth  industries  value  em- 
ployees with  this  training.  The  student  with  a superior  academic 
record  is  also  well  qualified  for  continuing  into  graduate  school 
for  advanced  training  in  research. 

Credit 

WOOD  AND  POLYMER  CHEMISTRY  OPTION  — FRESHMAN  YEAR  Hours 
In  common  with  options  requiring  Chemistry  6b,  Qualitative  Analysis  32 


WOOD  AND 

POLYMER  CHEMISTRY  < 

OPTION  — SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  2 

Dendrology  

2 

F Chem  20  Organic  Chemistry 

F Chem  20 

Organic  Chemistry 

for  Foresters  

...  4 

for  Foresters  

4 

Engl  10  Technical  Writing 

..  2 

F Econ  1 

Intro,  to  Econ  for 

Math  22  Calculus  II  

...  3 

Forestry  

3 

Physics  31  Mechanics  

...  4 

Engl  10 

Adv  Comp  & Lit  .... 

2 

Elective  (Language  preferred)... 

...  3 

Math  21 

Calculus  I 

3 

Elective  (Language  preferred) 

3 

17 

16 

WOOD  AND 

POLYMER  CHEMISTRY  OPTION  — JUNIOR  YEAR 

First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

Chem  130 

Quant  Analysis  .. 

3 

Chem  140 

Phys  Chemistry  ... 

....  4 

Chem  140 

Physical  Chem  .. 

4 

Chem  130 

Quant  Analysis  

....  3 

Math  23 

Calculus  III  

4 

Physics  33 

Heat,  Sound,  Light  4 

Phys  32 

Electricity  

4 

WPE  8 

Elem  Wood  Tech 

..  4 

Elective*  

2 

Elective*  ... 

....  2 

15-17 

15-17 

* May  be  taken  either  first  or  second  semester. 
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WOOD  AND  POLYMER  CHEMISTRY  OPTION  — SENIOR  YEAR 
First  Credit  Second  Credit 

Semester  Hours  Semester  Hours 

F Chem  109  Intro,  to  Research....  1 F Chera  109  Intro,  to  Research....  6 

FCheml21  Intro,  to  Polymer  F Chem  114  Undergrad  Seminar  1 

Chemistry  S F Chem  122  Plastics  Technology  3 

F Chem  125  Chem  of  Cellulose....  4 F Chem  125  Chem  of  Cellulose....  3 

GF  199  Intro,  to  Probability  Elective  2 

Statistics  3 

WPE  118  Wood  Physics  3 

Choice  of  either  of  following: 

WPE  110  Timber  Mechanics..  3 

F Chem  130  Plant  Bio-chemistry  4 


17-18 


15 
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GENERAL  FORESTRY 


Through  its  several  optional  programs,  this  curriculum  empha- 
sizes development  and  management  of  forest  areas  and  resources 
through  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  forest  growth,  care, 
and  use.  The  General  Forestry  major  is  characterized  by  a core 
of  required  courses  totalling  115  semester  hours,  plus  26  or  more 
hours  of  courses  in  one  of  the  optional  programs.  Included  in  this 
curriculum  is  a ten-week  Summer  Gamp  before  the  sophomore 
year.  With  ten  semester  hours  of  credit  for  this  camp,  a total  of 
141-143  hours  will  be  required  for  graduation. 

Starting  with  three  or  more  hours  of  optional-program  courses 
in  the  sophomore  year,  the  student  may  point  his  undergraduate 
education  in  one  of  a number  of  fields,  including  Biological  Sci- 
ences, Forest  Measurements,  Forest  Land  Management,  Social  Sci- 
ences, and  World  Forestry. 


Credit 

GENERAL  FORESTRY  FRESHMAN  YEAR  Hours 

All  options  have  the  common  schedule  of  courses  including  Chemis- 
try 57,  Organic  Chemistry  32 

GENERAL  FORESTRY  SUMMER  CAMP 

This  ten-week  field  program  beginning  in  July  is  a prelude 
to  sophomore  class  and  laboratory  work.  Students  are  given  train- 
ing in  general  forestry,  ecology,  and  dendrology;  surveying,  map- 
ping, and  measurements;  the  use  of  forest  tools;  and  group  living 
in  a forest  environment. 

To  attend  Summer  Camp,  the  student  must  pass  a test  of  his 
ability  to  swim  100  yards  using  two  different  strokes.  Satisfactory 
completion  of  Summer  Camp  is  required  before  registering  for  the 
sophomore  year. 

Credit 

Hours 

G F 2,  Adirondacks  Forest— A Case  Study  3 

Forest  Management  (Mensuration.. ..3  and  Surveying 4)  7 


10 
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GENERAL  FORESTRY  SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

During  the  sophomore  year,  three  or  more  credit  hours  may 
be  devoted  to  course  work  in  one  of  the  optional  programs.  Addi- 
tional optional-program  courses  may  be  taken  by  capable  students 
up  to  a total  load  of  twenty  hours  in  any  semester,  without  peti- 
tion. A faculty  counselor  must  be  consulted  before  registration. 


First 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  2 

Dendrology  

2 

F Bot  10 

Plant  Physiology  .... 

2 

Geol  36 

Geology  for  Foresters 

2 

F Mgt  1 

Plane  Surveying  

3 

Phys  3 

General  Physics  

3 

F Zoo  1 

Forest  Zoology  

3 

15 

GENERAL  FORESTRY  JUNIOR  YEAR 

First 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

F Econ  1 

Introd.  to  Econ.  for 

Forestry  

3 

F Mgt  4 

Harvesting  

2 

F Mgt  99 

Forest  Mensuration.. 

3 

Silvi  1 

Found  of  Silvicul- 

ture   

3 

WPE  4 

Intro.  to  Forest 

Products  

2 

WPE  6 

Elem.  Wood  Tech.... 

2 

Optional-program  course  3 


18 

GENERAL  FORESTRY  SENIOR  YEAR 


First  Credit 

Semester  Hours 

F Econ  103  Economics  for  For- 
estry II  3 


Engl  110  Adv.  Lit.  & Comp....  3 
F Mgt  112  Forest  Administra- 
tion and  Policy  ....  3 
Optional-program  courses  and 
electives  8 


17 


Second  Credit 

Semester  Hours 

F Bot  2 Dendrology  2 

Engl  10  Technical  Writing  ..  2 

F Ento  1 Elementary  Forest 

Entomology  3 

Phys  3 General  Physics  3 

F Zoo  1 Forest  Zoology  3 

Optional-program  course  3 


16 


Second  Credit 

Semester  Hours 

F Bot  40  Forest  Pathology  ....  2 
F Econ  102  Economics  for  For- 
estry I 2 

F Mgt  100  Forest  Mensuration..  2 

Silvi  2 Forest  Soils  2 

Silvi  3 Seeding  and  Plant- 
ing   2 


Silvi  104  Practice  of  Silvicul- 
ture (Spring  Camp)  6 


16 


Second  Credit 

Semester  Hours 

GF  195  Resource  Manage- 
ment   2 

F Mgt  106  Forest  Management 
Planning  and  Op- 
eration   3 

Optional-program  courses  and 
electives  12 


17 
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LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 


Planning  the  development  and  use  of  land  areas  is  an  obvious 
concern  of  the  forestry  profession.  The  multiple-use  concept  of 
publicly-owned  forest  areas  implies  direct  use  by  man  for  his  recrea- 
tion. The  need  for  comprehensive  planning  and  detail  design  of 
these  lands  and  similar  areas  designated  as  parks  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a major  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Forestry  to 
develop  competence  in  the  profession  of  landscape  architecture. 

This  training  in  the  art  of  arranging  land  and  the  objects 
upon  it  for  human  use  and  enjoyment  involves  consideration  of 
design,  construction,  maintenance  and  administration.  The  fresh- 
man year  of  basic  courses  provides  a fundamental  science  approach 
to  later  consideration  of  the  aesthetic  aspects  of  this  art  field. 

This  curriculum  is  accredited  by  the  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Land- 
scape Architecture. 


Credit 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE  FRESHMAN  YEAR  Hours 

Common  schedule  of  courses  including  Chemistry  57,  Organic  Chem- 
istry   32 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE  SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  2 

Dendrology  

2 

Engl  10 

Technical  Writing.. 

2 

Geol  36 

Geology  for 

For- 

Ento  1 

Elementary  Forest 

esters  

2 

Entomology  

3 

F Mgt  1 

Plane  Surveying 

3 

LA  1 

Basic  Design  

3 

LA  1 

Basic  Design  .... 

3 

LA  2 

Landscape  Construc- 

LA 4 

Graphics  

2 

tion  

3 

F Zoo  1 

Forest  Zoology 

3 

LA  4 

Graphics  

2 

Silv  2 

Forest  Soils  

2 

15 

15 

57 


SOPHOMORE  SUMMER 

LA  3 Plant  Materials  at  Farmingdale,  N.  Y.,  3 weeks,  3 credit  hours. 
This  course  usually  begins  the  last  week  in  May. 


LANDSCAPE 

ARCHITECTURE  JUNIOR 

YEAR 

First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  10 

Plant  Physiology  .... 

2 

LA  14 

Art  Media 

1 

F Bot  42 

Shade  Tree  Pathol- 

LA  16a 

Architectural  Design  2 

°gy 

1 

LA  17 

History  of  Art  2 

F Ento  42 

Shade  Tree  Ento- 

LA  21 

Landscape 

Architec- 

mology  

2 

ture  

12 

LA  14 

Art  Media  

1 

LA  17 

History  of  Art  

2 

LA  20 

Landscape  Architec- 

ture   

10 

18 

17 

LANDSCAPE 

ARCHITECTURE  SENIOR 

YEAR 

First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

Engl  110 

Adv  Lit.  Sc  Comp  .... 

3 

LA  114 

Art  Media 

1 

LA  16b 

Architectural  Design 

2 

LA  116 

Architectural  Design  3 

LA  120 

Landscape  Architec- 

LA 121 

Landscape 

Architec- 

ture  

11 

ture  

13 

16 


17 
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PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY 


The  curricilum  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology  develops  men 
for  technical  positions  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  The  cur- 
riculum provides  a background  in  the  physical  sciences  (chemistry 
and  physics),  mathematics,  and  engineering,  combined  with  a 
scientific  understanding  of  the  chemistry  and  anatomy  of  wood, 
pulping  of  wood,  paper  properties,  and  pulp  and  paper  processing. 
The  program  permits  the  student  to  select  additional  courses  in 
polymer  chemistry  (plastics)  and  engineering. 

PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY  FRESHMAN  YEAR  Credit 

Hours 


Common  schedule  of  courses  that  includes  Chemistry  6b,  Qualitative  Anal- 


ysis  

...  32 

PULP  AND 

PAPER  TECHNOLOGY  SOPHOMORE 

YEAR 

First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  2 

Dendrology  

2 

F Chem 

20  Org  Chem  for  For- 

F Chem  20 

Org  Chem  for 

For- 

esters  

...  4 

esters  

4 

Engl  10 

Technical  Writing 

..  2 

F Econ  1 

Intro,  to  Econ. 

3 

Math  23 

Calculus  III  

..  4 

Engl  10 

Adv  Comp.  & 

Lit....  2 

or 

Math  22 

Calculus  II  

3 

Elective 

...  3 

or 

Phys  31 

Mechanics  

...  4 

Math  23 

Calculus  III  ... 

4 

WPE  8 

Elem  Wood  Tech  .. 

...  4 

Electives  .... 

3 

17-18  17-18 
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SOPHOMORE  SUMMER  MILL  EXPERIENCE 

P & P 4.  5 credit  hours.  See  course  description.  This  practical  experience  must 
be  obtained  before  registering  for  the  junior  year. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY  JUNIOR  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

Chem  130 

Quant  Analysis  

3 

Chem  130 

Quan  Analysis  

3 

Chem  140 

Physical  Chemistry.. 

4 

Chem  140 

Physical  Chemistry.. 

4 

Physics  32 

Electricity  

4 

Phys  33 

Heat,  Light,  Sound.. 

4 

P & P 1 

Pulp,  Paper  Processes 

3 

P & P 1 

Pulp,  Paper  Processes 

3 

Elective  

3 

P & P 103 

Intro,  to  Pulp,  Paper 

Unit  Operations  .. 

3 

17 

17 

PULP  AND 

PAPER  TECHNOLOGY  SENIOR  YEAR 

First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Chem  125 

Chem  of  Cellulose.... 

4 

F Chem  125 

Chem  of  Cellulose.... 

3 

P & P 104 

Pulp  and  Paper 

P & P 5 

Mill  Inspection  Trip 

1 

Unit  Operations  .. 

2 

P & P 104 

Pulp  and  Paper 

P & P 109 

Research  Problem  .. 

1 

Unit  Operations  .. 

3 

P & P 131 

Pulping  Technology 

4 

P & P 108 

Mill  Management  .. 

2 

P & P 135 

Paper  Properties  .... 

4 

P & P 110 

Research  Problem  .. 

4 

Elective  

3 

P & P 139 

Paper  Tech  Lab  

3 

Elective  3 


18  19 

WOOD  PRODUCTS  ENGINEERING 

The  curriculum  trains  men  in  two  broad  categories:  Science, 
and  Manufacturing  and  Marketing.  Within  these,  several  areas 
of  specialization  meet  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  student.  Around 
cores  of  required  courses  may  be  developed  sound  programs  of 
study  and  training  consistent  with  a high  level  of  professional 
attainment.  The  facilities  of  Syracuse  University,  particularly  in 
engineering,  physics,  mathematics,  business  administration,  and  the 
humanties,  provide  for  strengthening  areas  of  individual  interest. 

Manufacturing  8c  Marketing  Option 

The  Manufacturing  and  Marketing  option  provides  a foundation 
in  the  basic  sciences  and  in  the  application  of  technology  and  busi- 
ness methods  to  wood  products  engineering.  Its  flexibility  permits 
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specialization  in  the  production  or  distribution  of  wood  products 
or  the  opportunity  to  combine  interests  in  these  areas. 

In  addition  to  the  required  core  of  99  hours,  a student  intend- 
ing to  specialize  in  the  manufacturing  aspects  of  wood  products 
engineering  normally  takes  at  least  15  hours  selected  from  Wood 
Products  Engineering,  Industrial  Engineering,  or  the  biological 
or  physical  sciences.  A student  intending  to  specialize  in  the  market- 
ing aspects  of  wood  products  normally  takes  at  least  15  hours 
selected  from  light  construction,  marketing,  accounting,  and  busi- 
ness law.  These  and  the  remaining  19  elective  hours  are  planned 


with  the  approval  of  his  faculty  advisor. 

Credit 

MANUFACTURING  & MARKETING  OPTION  FRESHMAN  YEAR  Hours 

In  common  with  options  requiring  Chemistry  57,  Organic  Chemistry 32 


MANUFACTURING  & MARKETING  OPTION  SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

Engl  10 

Adv.  Comp  & Lit.... 

2 

Engl  10 

Technical  Writing 

..  2 

Math  21 

Calculus  I 

3 

Math  22 

Calculus  II  

...  3 

Phys  la 

General  Physics  

4 

Phys  lb 

General  Physics  ... 

...  4 

WPE  4 

Forest  Products  

2 

WPE  8 

Elem.  Wood  Tech.  4 

Acctg.  la 

Elem.  Acctg 

3 

* F Econ 

1 Intro,  to  Econ.  ... 

...  3 

Bot.  2 

Dendrology  

2 

16 

16 

MANUFACTURING  8c  MARKETING  OPTION  JUNIOR  YEAR 

First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

WPE  10 

Phys.  & Mech.  Prop. 

4 

WPE  122  Wood  Machining 

WPE  26 

Lbr.  Mfr.  & Grading 

3 

GF  199 

WPE  142 

Kiln  Drying  

3 

or 

WPE  132 

Adhesives  & Plywood 

4 

Bus.  Stat. 

101  Statistics  

...  3 

Elective  .... 

3 

Electives 

...  9 

17  15 


* Students  interested  in  marketing  substitute  Accounting  lb  and  take 
Economics  lb  in  Spring  Semester  of  Junior  year. 
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JUNIOR  SUMMER  TRIP  AND  EXPERIENCE 

WPE  152,  Wood  Products  Engineering  Field  Trip  2 

This  two-week  trip  begins  the  second  week  of  the  examination  period 
at  the  end  of  the  junior  year. 

WPE  52,  Wood  Products  Engineering  Summer  Experience  5 


7 

MANUFACTURING  & MARKETING  OPTION  SENIOR  YEAR 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

WPE  162 

Wood  Preservation..  3 

WPE  170  Case  Studies  .... 

2 

WPE  138 

Wood  Finishing  3 

Electives  

13 

Electives  .. 

9 

15 

15 

Science  Option 

The  Science  option  provides  a foundation  in  the  basic  sciences 
and  in  the  application  of  research  tools  to  wood  products  engineer- 
ing. Its  flexibility  permits  specialization  in  wood  structure,  wood 
properties,  engineering  design,  and  product  development,  or  the 
opportunity  to  combine  interests  in  these  areas. 

In  addition  to  the  required  core  of  93  hours,  a student  intend- 
ing to  specilize  in  the  wood  structure  aspects  of  the  Science  option 
normally  takes  Plant  Physiology,  Systematic  Botany,  Micro-tech- 
nique, and  at  least  15  hours  selected  from  the  biological  or  physical 
sciences  or  Wood  Products  Engineering.  A student  intending  to 
specialize  in  the  physical  science  aspects  normally  completes  Math 
24,  takes  Advanced  General  Physics,  and  at  least  15  hours  selected 
from  Wood  Products  Engineering,  the  physical  and  biological  sci- 
ences, engineering,  and  mathematics.  These  and  the  remaining 
14-17  elective  hours  are  planned  with  the  approval  of  his  faculty 
advisor.  Students  considering  graduate  work  are  encouraged  to 
take  two  years  of  a foreign  language. 


Credit 

SCIENCE  OPTION  FRESHMAN  YEAR  Hours 

In  common  with  those  options  requiring  Chemistry  6b,  Qualitative  Analysis  32 
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SCIENCE  OPTION  SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First  Credit 

Semester  Hours 

F.  Bot.  2 Dendrology  2 

F Chem  20  Organic  Chem  4 

Engl  10  Adv.  Comp,  and  Lit- 
erature   2 

Math  21  Calculus  I 3 

Phys  la  General  Physics  4 


15 

SCIENCE  OPTION  JUNIOR  YEAR 


First  Credit 

Semester  Hours 

F Econ  1 Intro,  to  Economics  3 
WPE  10  Phys  & Mech.  Prop.  4 
Electives  9 


16 


Second  Credit 

Semester  Hours 

WPE  8 Elem.  Wood  Tech....  4 

F Chem  20  Organic  Chem  4 

Engl  10  Technical  Writing  ..  2 

Math  22  Calculus  II  3 

Phys  lb  General  Physics  4 


17 


Second  Credit 

Semester  Hours 

GF  199  Statistics  3 

WPE  122  Wood  Machining  ....  3 

Electives  1 1 


17 


Credit 

JUNIOR  SUMMER  TRIP  AND  EXPERIENCE  Hours 

WPE  152,  Wood  Products  Engineering  Field  Trip  2 

This  two-week  trip  begins  the  second  week  of  the  examination  period 
at  the  end  of  the  junior  year. 

WPE  52,  Wood  Products  Engineering  Experience  5 


7 


SCIENCE  OPTION  SENIOR  YEAR 


First  ' Credit 

Semester  Hours 

♦Chemistry  4 

Electives  1 1 


Second  Credit 

Semester  Hours 

♦Chemistry  2-3 

WPE  101,  Research  Prob 3 

Electives  9-10 


15 


15 


# A sequence  of  two  semesters  of  biochemistry  or  cellulose,  polymer,  or 
physical  chemistry. 
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GRADUATE  STUDIES 

Advanced  study  has  well-established  financial  and  educational 
values.  The  demand  for  men  with  graduate  training  in  science 
and  technology  exceeds  the  supply  steadily.  There  are  sound 
reasons.  Colleges  and  universities  prefer  and  sometimes  require 
men  with  advanced  degrees.  State  and  federal  agencies  are  expand- 
ing research  in  forestry  and  allied  fields.  Industries  employ  research 
investigators  in  unprecedented  numbers.  Education  through  the 
Master’s  and  Doctor’s  degrees  is  universally  expected  of  men  enter- 
ing college  teaching  and  governmental  or  industrial  research. 

But  the  advantage  graduate  education  affords  the  job  seeker 
is  small  compared  with  its  value  in  enabling  him  to  perform  well 
in  responsible  positions. 

Graduate  study  involves  searching  and  evaluating  specialized 
literature,  learning  what  constitutes  scientific  evidence  and  proof. 
It  provides  experience  in  critically  evaluating  one’s  own  and  others’ 
work.  Study  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  requires  penetra- 
tion to  the  frontier  of  human  knowledge.  This  boundary,  always 
indistinct,  is  permeated  by  preliminary  theories,  conjectures,  un- 
controlled observations,  and  half-truths.  It  is  here  that  the  critical 
mind  gains  its  true  discipline  in  establishing  facts  upon  which 
science  and  technology  can  firmly  proceed.  This  in  itself  is  a 
human  experience  of  unexcelled  educational  value.  The  qualities 
of  mind  developed  in  struggling  to  the  frontier  of  knowledge  are 
of  utmost  value  to  research  workers,  teachers,  administrators,  and 
good  citizens. 

Technical  knowledge  is  necessary,  but  men  must  also  have 
skill  in  applying  technical  knowledge  to  guide  the  human  and 
economic  forces  that  control  the  destiny  of  our  country.  For  this 
reason,  this  College  provides  training  in  government  methods, 
human  relations,  national  and  world  objectives  in  forestry,  and 
social  obligations  of  the  profession.  Public  and  business  adminis- 
tration receive  emphasis,  too,  because  of  their  importance  to 
graduate  students  in  forestry. 

Men  who  can  think  objectively  and  constructively  in  these 
broad  areas  are  urgently  needed  in  all  of  the  subject  fields  to  which 
this  College  is  particularly  devoted. 
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FIELDS  OF  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH 


The  College  of  Forestry  offers  graduate  education  in  profes- 
sional and  scientific  lines  leading  to  the  Master  of  Forestry,  Master 
of  Landscape  Architecture,  Master  of  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy degrees.  In  the  50  years  through  1961,  a total  of  833 
graduate  degrees  have  been  awarded— as  compared  to  3290  under- 
graduate degrees  since  1911.  The  distribution  of  the  graduate 
degrees  is  indicated  below: 


ADVANCED  DEGREES  CONFERRED— 1913-1961 


Major  Fields 

M.S.-MJF. 

PhD. 

Forest  Botany  and  Pathology  

53 

24 

Forest  Chemistry  

42 

47 

Forestry  Economics 

25 

4 

Forest  Entomology  

47 

9 

Forest  Management  

133 

11 

Forest  Zoology  

50 

12 

Landscape  Architecture  

23 

0 

Pulp  and  Paper  Technology  

96 

5 

Silviculture  

91 

7 

Wood  Products  Engineering  

173 

30 

833 

149 

At  present  graduate  study  may  be  undertaken  in  forest  botany 
including  ecology,  flowering  plant  taxonomy,  genetics,  mycology, 
physiology,  products  pathology  and  forest  pathology;  forestry 
economics  and  world  forestry;  forest  entomology;  forest  influences, 
forest  management  including  administration,  forest  engineering, 
mensuration,  and  photogrammetry;  forest  zoology,  including  the 
relation  between  wildlife  and  forest  management;  landscape  archi- 
tecture, including  various  aspects  of  land  planning;  pulp  and  paper 
technology;  cellulose  and  polymer  chemistry,  plant  biochemistry, 
plastics  technology;  silviculture,  including  forest  soils,  forest  tree 
improvement,  and  forest  influences;  wood  products  engineering, 
including  mechanics  and  physics  of  wood,  wood  anatomy,  and 
uses  of  lumber,  veneer,  plywood  and  modified  wood,  wood  preserva- 
tion, and  extractives.  In  a number  of  these  fields,  graduate  pro- 
grams may  be  developed  for  students  who  have  undergraduate 
degrees  in  other  phases  of  forestry  or  in  engineering,  chemistry, 
business,  economics,  and  related  professional  fields. 
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FOREST  BOTANY  AND  PATHOLOGY 


Forest  botany  offers  graduate  programs  in  the  fields  of  forest 
pathology,  products  pathology,  mycology,  physiology,  taxonomy 
(including  dendrology),  ecology,  and  genetics.  Various  combina- 
tions of  these  fields  and  others  at  the  College  may  be  taken  as 
major  and  minor  areas  of  study  emphasis. 

Forest  pathology  covers  the  major  diseases  of  forest  trees  and 
their  recognition  and  control.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
diseases  of  forest  plantations  and  heartrots.  Products  pathology 
covers  decays  and  discolorations  of  forest  products  and  their  con- 
trols, wood  durability,  and  the  bioassay  of  fungicides. 

Mycology  covers  the  classification,  morphology,  and  physiology 
of  the  fungi,  particularly  those  important  in  forestry.  Research 
emphasis  is  on  the  taxonomy  of  the  Polyporaceae,  Hydnaceae, 
Thelephoraceae,  and  Fungi  Imperfecti.  Physiology  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  vital  functions  in  the  living  tree.  Current 
research  is  on  tree  roots  and  mycorrhizae.  Taxonomy  includes 
identification,  nomenclature,  and  the  classification  of  plants  with 
emphasis  on  bryophytes  and  vascular  plants  of  the  Northeast. 
Genetics  is  the  study  of  inheritance  with  research  emphasis  on  the 
heritability  of  characteristics  of  wood  important  in  forest  products 
and  paper  pulp. 

Facilities  include  well-equipped  laboratories  and  a greenhouse 
for  general  botanical  and  phytopathological  research.  Special  lab- 
oratory facilities  include  the  following:  a photographic  darkroom, 
air-conditioned  micro-technique  laboratory,  isolation  room,  an 
auxin  assay  room,  two  controlled  temperature-light-humidity  walk- 
in  rooms,  one  wood-equilibrium-walk-in  cabinet,  and  two  controlled 
cold  rooms.  Special  equipment  are  an  infrared  gas  analyzer,  a 
micromanipulator,  and  a Warburg  apparatus.  Facilities  and  equip- 
ment are  available  for  general  chromatographic  and  biochemical 
analyses. 

An  herbarium  containing  an  excellent  collection  of  wood- 
destroying  fungi  and  flowering  plants  of  forest  and  range  is  a 
major  asset.  Extensive  College  forests  including  most  forest  types 
of  the  Northeast,  plantations,  and  a nursery,  offer  exceptional 
opportunities  for  field  studies  of  tree  diseases  and  forest  plants. 
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CHEMISTRY  OF  WOOD,  POLYMERS 
PLASTICS-PLANT  BIOCHEMISTRY 


The  chemistry  of  cellulose  and  other  wood  products  was  em- 
phasized early  in  the  history  of  this  College,  and  College  personnel 
were  active  in  establishing  the  Cellulose  Division  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society.  In  recent  years  cellulose  has  continued  to  be 
an  important  source  of  polymeric  materials.  Synthetic  polymers— 
plastics,  rubbers,  fibers,  films,  coatings,  laminating  and  molding 
resins  and  glues— have  been  used  more  and  more  in  conjunction 
with  and  in  competition  with  wood  and  paper  products.  The 
graduate  program  of  the  Department  of  Forest  Chemistry  there- 
fore now  includes  the  chemistry  of  both  synthetic  and  natural 
polymers  and  related  subjects. 

Recent  years  have  seen  profound  development  of  fundamental 
knowledge  in  plant  biochemistry.  Employment  opportunities  re- 
quiring this  knowledge  have  grown  substantially.  The  potentiality 
of  this  developing  science  for  forestry  is  enormous.  It  has  there- 
fore been  included  in  the  departmental  offerings. 

The  graduate  programs  in  chemistry  require  a research  project 
and  thesis.  Typically,  a student  at  the  Master’s  level  may  emphasize 
(a)  the  organic  or  physical  chemistry  of  synthetic  polymers,  cellu- 
lose, or  wood,  (b)  organic  or  physical  aspects  of  plant  biochemistry, 
or  (c)  plastics  technology.  Only  the  first  two  fields  are  acceptable 
for  work  leading  to  the  Doctor’s  degree.  An  appropriate  program 
of  courses  (at  this  College  and  Syracuse  University)  and  of  research 
will  then  be  decided  upon  by  the  student  and  his  major  professor. 

The  basic  research  program  of  the  Department  lies  largely 
in  the  areas  of  chemistry  listed  above  and  on  closely  related  fun- 
damental chemical  principles.  Current  research  with  a physico- 
chemical emphasis  includes  kinetics  of  polymerization,  solution 
properties  of  cellulose  derivatives,  permeability  of  polymer  films 
to  gases,  free  radical  reactions,  ionic  polymerization,  graft  poly- 
merization by  nuclear  radiation  and  other  methods,  bond  disso- 
ciation energies,  elasticity  of  cellulose  gels,  swelling  pressures,  and 
physical  properties  of  cross-linked  polyelectrolyte  gels.  Research 
with  an  organic  emphasis  includes  the  synthesis  of  special  polymer 
types  such  as  graft,  block,  and  optically  active  polymers  and  syn- 
thesis of  polysaccharides,  the  structure  and  methods  of  degradation 
of  polymeric  wood  components  including  lignin,  the  chemistry  of 
bleaching  processes,  the  acidity  of  carbohydrates,  cellulose  derivative 
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chemistry,  chemistry  of  benzenoid  plant  components  and  their  bi- 
ogenetic  precursors,  stereochemistry  and  mechanism  of  reaction  in 
the  terpene  series,  and  polypeptide  chemistry.  Plastics  technology 
research  includes  studies  on  the  combination  of  resins  with  cellulose 
fibers  by  beater  addition  and  other  techniques,  molding,  the  coat- 
ing of  paper  by  polymers,  and  physical  evaluation  of  products. 

In  a number  of  these  researches,  radioactive  tracers  are  used 
as  a research  tool.  The  radiochemical  facilities  are  also  available 
for  collaborative  research  with  other  departments. 

Graduate  research  laboratories  in  the  Hugh  P.  Baker  Labora- 
tory are  well  equipped  for  plastics  technology,  chemical,  and  bio- 
chemical research  with,  for  example,  an  ultra-centrifuge,  recording 
infrared  and  ultraviolet  spectrophotometers,  mass  spectrometer,  light 
scattering  apparatus,  differential  refractometer,  electron  microscope, 
X-ray  diffraction  and  flash  photolysis  equipment,  a laboratory  for 
radiochemical  studies  with  counters  for  solids,  liquids,  and  gases. 

FORESTRY  ECONOMICS 

Graduate  programs  in  the  economics  of  forestry  and  in  world 
forestry  are  supported  by  a faculty  with  varied  specializations  and 
by  a variety  of  professional,  graduate-level  courses,  including  a 
special  seminar.  Additional  courses  in  general  economics,  inter- 
national affairs,  business,  and  related  fields  are  available  in  the 
Maxwell  Graduate  School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs  and  the 
College  of  Business  Administration  at  Syracuse  University.  The  fa- 
cilities of  other  departments  of  Syracuse  University  and  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Forestry  may  also  be  drawn  upon  by  the  student  to  sup- 
plement his  education  in  allied  social  sciences  or  to  strengthen  his 
grounding  in  technical  forestry  fields. 

Forestry  Economics.  Graduate  work  is  offered  in  such  areas  as 
labor  and  land  economics;  the  economics  of  forest  production,  har- 
vesting and  wood-using  industries;  marketing  and  prices  of  forest 
products,  including  interregional  and  international  trade;  and  de- 
mand and  requirements  for  forest  goods  and  services.  A student 
may  stress  economic  analysis  of  social  problems  and  economic  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  of  public  forestry.  Or  he  may  emphasize  eco- 
nomic problem  analysis  and  planning  for  the  forest  business  or 
wood-conversion  business. 

Study  leading  to  the  Master’s  degree  is  primarily  to  broaden 
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and  enhance  understanding  of  forestry  or  products  technology  by 
putting  it  more  clearly  in  the  setting  of  economic  life.  The  program 
stresses  the  attainment  of  general  competence  in  economic  principles 
with  application  to  production,  distribution,  and  the  use  of  forest 
resources.  The  candidate  is  encouraged  to  devote  most  of  his  effort 
to  formal  academic  courses.  A thesis  provides  special  opportunity 
for  critical  study  and  original  thinking. 

Work  leading  to  the  Doctor’s  degree  has  two  aims.  The  first 
is  to  attain  a high  degree  of  general  competence  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  field  that  will  serve  the  professional  forester  or  prod- 
uct technologist  in  making  economic  decisions  and  in  appraising 
economic  events  and  policies.  The  second  aim  is  to  gain  specialized 
proficiency  in  a particular  segment  of  forestry  economics  through 
intensive  study,  deep  thinking,  and  the  writing  of  a dissertation, 
and  thereby  to  sharpen  the  intellectual  tools  for  research,  teaching, 
or  administration. 

World  Forestry.  Graduate  study  in  world  forestry  supplements 
technical  training  with  the  broad  background  of  education  deemed 
essential  for  effective  service  in  positions  relating  to  foreign  forestry. 
These  include  positions  as  forestry  advisor  or  technician  with  var- 
ious federal  agencies,  private  organizations,  and  industrial  firms 
having  an  interest  in  the  development  and  use  of  forest  resources 
in  other  lands. 

Emphasis  is  on  the  attainment  of  general  competence  in  world 
physical  and  economic  geography,  cultural  anthropology,  history, 
international  affairs,  and  a foreign  language.  A significant  portion 
of  the  program,  both  at  the  Master’s  and  Doctorate  levels,  is  de- 
voted to  a thesis  project  consisting  of  specialized  study  of  either  a 
problem  in  world  forestry  or  of  a country  or  region. 

FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY 

Graduate  students  in  forest  entomology  may  specialize  in  the 
biology  and  ecology  of  forest  insects;  insect  pests  of  shade  and  orna- 
mental trees;  pests  of  logs,  lumber,  and  forest  products;  insects  af- 
fecting structural  timbers  and  wood  in  use;  taxonomic,  morphologic, 
and  histologic  problems;  or  selected  problems  concerned  with  the 
chemical,  biological,  or  forest  management  aspects  of  insect  control. 
Applied  entomology  is  stressed.  Special  instruction  is  given  in  rear- 
ing methods,  photography,  and  the  preparation  of  insects  for  study 
and  display.  Basic  work  is  given  in  insect  physiology  and  toxicology. 
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Excellent  equipment  is  available  for  laboratory  work.  A green- 
house and  insectary  permit  biological  studies  during  the  winter. 
College-maintained  forests  are  readily  accessible  for  research  projects 
such  as  the  study  of  pests  of  plantation,  nurseries,  seed,  and  soil,  or 
for  broad  ecological  problems  that  involve  forestry  practice.  It  is 
possible  for  the  student  to  live  on  the  forest  during  his  research 
residence.  The  department  maintains  a full-time  research  assistant 
available  for  conferences  on  research  projects. 

Cooperative  problems  can  be  worked  out  with  other  depart- 
ments involving  pathology,  physiology,  toxicology,  and  plant  ecol- 
ogy. Split  majors  and  minors  are  encouraged.  An  unusually  good 
library  of  entomological  literature  is  at  the  disposal  of  students 
interested  in  literature  compilation  or  statistical  problems.  One  of 
the  best  forest  insect  collections  in  the  country  attracts  students 
interested  in  taxonomy  and  classification.  Excellent  optical  equip- 
ment is  available  for  this  type  of  research  and  for  advanced  work 
in  specialized  histological  problems. 

FOREST  MANAGEMENT 

Graduate  programs  may  be  broadly  integrative  in  scope,  serving 
the  potential  manager’s  need  for  understanding  and  coordination 
of  policy,  economics,  engineering,  and  business  with  technical  for- 
estry activities.  Or  they  may  be  more  specialized  within  one  of  the 
major  subject  fields  comprising  the  over-all  function  of  forest  re- 
source management.  The  strong  trend  toward  intensification  of 
management  practices  by  industrial  and  public  agencies  provides 
an  ever-growing  demand  for  high-quality  personnel  with  each  of 
these  types  of  educational  preparation.  All  programs  provide  op- 
portunity and  encouragement  for  the  student  to  attain  his  full 
potential  for  future  service. 

The  Department  offers  a variety  of  graduate  professional 
courses,  and  encourages  students  to  make  timely  use  of  related 
subject  matter  in  other  fields.  The  broad  resources  and  facilities 
of  the  College  of  Engineering,  the  College  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, the  Maxwell  Graduate  School  of  Citizenship  and  Public 
Affairs  program  of  public  administration,  and  other  units  of  Syra- 
cuse University  provide  exceptional  opportunities.  Courses  at  Syra- 
cuse University  and  in  many  subject  specializations  at  the  College 
of  Forestry  are  frequently  utilized  to  round  out  interests  and 
strengthen  abilities. 
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Faculty  members  in  the  Department  promote  the  spirit  of  free 
inquiry  into  management  problems.  Flexibility  is  encouraged.  Joint 
programs  involving  the  carrying  of  a minor  in  another  department, 
designed  to  bring  appropriate  balance  into  the  student’s  conceptions 
for  better  use  of  planning  and  problem  analysis,  are  common. 

Subject  areas  include  industrial  and  public  forest  resource 
policy,  program  planning  for  permanent  management  of  forest 
enterprises,  valuation  and  appraisal  in  land  and  timber  manage- 
ment, methods  of  inventory,  determining  growth  and  yield,  loca- 
tional design  and  cost  analyses  for  development  and  maintenance 
of  roads,  regulation  of  multiple-market  production  and  harvesting, 
logging  and  cost  control,  business  management  concepts,  adminis- 
trative organization  and  fiscal  control,  and  analyses  of  public  and 
industrial  forestry  activities. 

The  Department  is  well-equipped  with  staff  and  facilities  sup- 
porting advanced  study  in  forest  measurement  and  mapping,  aerial 
photogrammetry,  and  forest  engineering.  Special  programs  in  per- 
sonnel and  budgetary  aspects  of  forestry  are  proving  increasingly 
useful.  Many  of  the  subject  areas  are  supplemented  by  case  studies 
and  visits  to  industrial  and  public  operations.  Records  and  research 
on  managed  industrial  and  public  forest  properties,  as  well  as  on 
extensive  College  experimental  forests,  may  be  made  available  by 
cooperative  arrangement.  Library  resources  are  unusually  complete. 

Special  programs  to  help  an  individual  prepare  for  college 
instruction  and  research  are  often  arranged  for  those  who  seek  this 
enlarging  field. 

FOREST  ZOOLOGY 

Graduate  study  is  offered  in  invertebrate  and  vertebrate  zool- 
ogy, wildlife  management,  and  wildlife  conservation  involving  both 
terrestrial  and  aquatic  environments. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Forest  Zool- 
ogy,  graduate  students  may  use  such  facilities  as  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Wildlife  Experiment  Station  Library,  the  Huntington 
Wildlife  Forest,  the  Tully  Forest,  and  various  wildlife  areas  in 
Central  New  York.  The  other  departments  of  the  College  and  Syra- 
cuse University  furnish  physical  facilities  or  instructional,  advisory, 
or  cooperative  services. 

The  Roosevelt  Station  Library  contains  a large  assortment  of 
publications  in  forest  zoology  and  wildlife  conservation  and  man- 
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agement  and  regularly  receives  about  200  periodicals  dealing  with 
these  and  related  fields.  The  Huntington  Wildlife  Forest  of  15,000 
acres  in  the  Central  Adirondack  Mountains  is  devoted  to  wildlife 
research  and  management.  Research  there  is  primarily  concerned 
with  vertebrate  animals  and  their  relation  to  and  effect  on  the 
forest.  The  management  program  deals  with  the  integration  and 
coordination  of  the  management  of  all  resources  of  the  forest,  in- 
cluding timber,  wildlife,  watersheds,  recreation,  and  soils. 

The  Tully  Forest  of  2,839  acres,  21  miles  south  of  the  College, 
is  typical  of  the  highland  forests  found  in  the  southern  part  of  New 
York  State,  and  has  natural  hardwoods,  conifer  plantations,  and 
reverting  fields.  Three  marsh-ponds  have  been  constructed  on  the 
area.  It  is  the  site  of  multiple-use  studies,  various  ecological  studies, 
small  pond  research,  and  soil  fauna  investigations. 

The  New  York  State  Conservation  Department  owns  three  game 
management  areas  averaging  3,000  acres  each  within  30  miles  of 
Syracuse.  These  include  one  for  farm  wildlife  at  Three  Rivers,  one 
for  forest  wildlife  at  Tioughnioga,  and  one  for  waterfowl  at  How- 
land Island.  Also  nearby  are  the  Montezuma  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  of  nearly  7,000  acres,  and  the  Onodaga  County  Highland 
Forest  of  about  4,000  acres. 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

Graduate  work  in  Landscape  Architecture  is  offered  in  a variety 
of  land  planning  problems.  The  Department's  status  in  the  College 
of  Forestry  provides  unique  opportunities  to  study  problems  of 
recreational  use  of  public  lands  and  forests.  Fields  of  possible  study 
also  include  regional  and  city  planning.  Usually  the  student  is  con- 
cerned with  design,  construction,  and  administration,  but  research 
and  analysis  can  be  a concentration  of  interest. 

Based  on  the  usual  design  concerns  of  landscape  architecture, 
a background  of  association  in  principles  of  civil  engineering,  for- 
estry, horticulture,  and  architecture  is  the  usual  prerequisite.  The 
aim  is  an  advanced  understanding  of  land,  its  usage  and  develop- 
ment, to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  beauty  and  efficiency.  Appre- 
ciation of  and  familiarity  with  esthetic  principles  lie  behind  plan- 
ning effort,  and  are  essentials  in  the  graduate  program. 

The  facilities  of  the  College  as  a whole,  plus  special  drafting 
rooms,  library  collections,  and  technical  equipment,  are  available. 
The  College  is  well  located  for  study  of  park  and  recreation  areas. 
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Units  under  the  administration  of  the  Central  New  York  State  Parks 
Commission  and  the  Finger  Lakes  Parks  Commission  are  easily 
accessible  and  the  responsible  officials  are  cooperative.  Recreational 
facilities  within  the  Adirondack  preserve  are  only  a few  hours  travel 
from  the  College.  Park,  recreation,  and  planning  personnel  in  the 
City  of  Syracuse  and  the  County  of  Onondaga  are  ready  to  aid  in 
discussing  municipal  and  regional  problems. 

The  period  of  resident  requirement  varies  from  one  to  three 
years.  The  relationship  of  the  preparatory  under-graduate  work  to 
the  field  of  graduate  study  will  determine  the  length  of  resident 
requirement.  Courses  of  study  emphasize  either  design  or  research- 
analysis.  In  1961  the  faculty  approved  award  of  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Landscape  Architecture  in  place  of  the  M.S. 

PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry,  third  fastest  in  rate  of  growth 
among  all  American  industries  and  fifth  largest  in  the  nation,  needs 
professional  men  with  advanced  education  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. A training  program  to  provide  such  education  on  the 
graduate  level  was  pioneered  by  the  College  of  Forestry  in  1920  with 
the  organization  of  a Department  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Department  has  maintained  a singularly 
high  position  in  professional  education  to  provide  personnel  for  the 
continuing  development  of  the  paper  industry.  The  graduates  have 
been  in  consistent  demand  throughout  the  world. 

Research  programs  in  pulping,  paper  technology,  and  related 
fields  and  the  utilization  of  resins  and  polymers  in  conjunction  with 
paper,  have  been  a significant  part  of  the  Department’s  services. 
Graduate  research  is  coordinated  with  an  educational  program  based 
on  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering. 

The  College  has  extensive  modern  laboratory  facilities  for  re- 
search on  pulp  and  paper  problems.  These  facilities  include  spectro- 
photometers for  ultraviolet,  visible  light,  and  infrared,  electron 
microscope,  and  X-ray  diffraction  apparatus  and  an  Instron  tester. 

The  College  maintains  a special  pulp  and  paper  laboratory 
building  which  contains  an  experimental  pulp  and  paper  mill. 
Included  is  all  the  necessary  equipment  for  pulping,  pulp  purifi- 
cation, refining,  and  complete  pulping  evaluation  of  wood  and 
paper.  The  laboratory  also  includes  a complete  duplex  paper  ma- 
chine. The  Fourdrinier  section  is  equipped  with  a Bertrams  flow 
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distributor  and  the  cylinder  has  a five-vat  wet  end.  The  sheets  from 
each  of  these  wet  ends  pass  through  a common  press  section  and 
dryer  section.  Finishing  equipment  for  the  paper  consists  of  slitter, 
rewinder,  sheet  cutter,  and  trimmer.  Graduate  laboratories  are  com- 
pletely equipped  for  experimental  work  in  pulping,  pulp  bleaching, 
investigation  of  paper  properties,  and  the  combination  of  resins  and 
polymers  with  pulp  and  paper. 

Research  activities  are  largely  pursued  in  cooperation  with 
industry.  An  example  is  the  program  with  the  Empire  State  Paper 
Research  Associates,  Inc.,  which  began  in  1946  and  was  organized 
as  the  Empire  State  Paper  Institute  (ESPRI)  in  1958.  The  research 
was  initially  toward  finding  new  pulping  and  refining  processes. 
This  resulted  in  development  of  the  “Chemi-groundwood  Process” 
(1950)  for  pulping  hardwoods.  Recent  research  has  been  directed 
to  the  fundamentals  of  the  pulping,  bleaching,  and  paper-making 
processes,  to  the  structure  of  wood  and  wood  fibers,  and  to  the 
specific  reactions  of  wood  components  during  mechanical  and  chem- 
ical treatments.  These  programs  are  in  active  development,  and  a 
group  of  graduate  students  is  given  research  problems  within  the 
ESPRI  general  program. 

SILVICULTURE 

Graduate  study  in  all  phases  of  silviculture  is  available.  Em- 
phasis may  be  placed  on  fundamental  biological  relationships  or 
on  applications  in  the  forest.  Study  programs  may  be  coordinated 
with  other  areas  of  specialization  through  the  close  cooperation 
between  the  Silviculture  Department  and  the  departments  in  the 
biological  and  resource  management  divisions  of  the  College. 

Programs  within  the  department  can  be  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following:  silvics,  practice  of  silviculture,  forest  soils,  soil  conser- 
vation, forest  tree  nursery  practice,  reforestation,  forest  tree  seed, 
fire  control,  forest  influences,  watershed  management,  forest  tree 
improvement,  and  applied  forest  tree  genetics.  Well-equipped  lab- 
oratories and  greenhouse  facilities  are  available  to  graduate  stu- 
dents. 

A 90-acre,  College-owned  experimental  area,  including  an  oper- 
ating forest  tree  nursery,  is  within  three  miles  of  the  campus. 
The  2,839  acre  Tully  Forest,  21  miles  from  Syracuse,  provides 
plantation  and  wood-lot  problems  typical  of  Southern  New  York. 
In  addition,  four  experimental  forests  in  the  Adirondacks  totaling 
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about  20,000  acres  offer  problems  in  white  pine,  northern  hardwood, 
and  spruce-fir  silviculture.  Cooperative  research  in  silviculture  can 
also  be  arranged  with  the  New  York  State  Conservation  Department 
or  with  private  forest  owners.  Research  conducted  outside  the  State 
may  be  acceptable  provided  it  fits  into  the  student’s  program  and 
meets  academic  standards. 

The  department  members  are  responsible  for  a research  pro- 
gram of  considerable  extent.  Records  and  research  on  forest  plan- 
tations date  back  to  the  early  part  of  the  century.  Cutting  experi- 
ments are  being  conducted  both  in  hardwoods  and  conifers  with 
white  pine  receiving  special  attention.  The  department  pioneered 
in  forest  fertilization  and  a comprehensive  program  in  forest  tree 
improvement  is  under  way. 

Located  within  convenient  traveling  distance  of  the  College  are 
numerous  natural  forests  representing  a wide  variety  of  types  and 
forest  plantations  of  various  species  and  ages. 

WOOD  PRODUCTS  ENGINEERING 

The  Department  of  Wood  Products  Engineering  develops 
graduates  who  understand  wood  as  an  engineering  material,  men 
who  can  take  positions  as  wood  engineers  and  wood  scientists  in  the 
forest  products  industries.  Knowledge  of  wood  is  now  at  the  stage 
where  important  advancement  both  in  research  and  production 
technology  must  depend  on  trained  men  capable  of  interpreting 
characteristics  of  wood  in  terms  of  the  sciences  and  engineering. 

Advanced  technical  training  is  offered  men  interested  in  be- 
coming supervisors,  salesmen,  wood  engineers,  research  workers  or 
managers  of  sawmills,  veneer  and  plywood  plants,  woodworking 
factories,  processing  plants,  and  accessory  industries  producing 
wood  finishes,  woodworking  machines,  adhesives  and  preservatives. 
Commercial  and  business  aspects  of  the  lumber  and  woodworking 
industry  also  may  be  emphasized.  Courses  are  offered  in  applied 
research  techniques,  and  industrial  engineering  including  produc- 
tion and  quality  control,  motion  and  time  study,  materials 
handling,  and  plant  layout. 

Research  problems  range  from  studies  of  manufacturing  vari- 
ables, merchandising,  dielectric  properties  and  moisture  relations 
of  wood,  strength  determination  by  vibration  and  standard  meth- 
ods, to  effects  of  growth  rates  on  wood  quality  and  anatomical 
variation.  To  implement  research  and  class  work,  laboratories  are 
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numerous  and  well  equipped  with  the  latest  machines  and  instru- 
mentation. 

The  extensive  Harry  P.  Brown  Memorial  Wood  Collection 
contains  foreign  and  domestic  wood  samples.  For  examination 
and  study  of  wood  at  high  magnification,  the  student  has  use  of 
research  microscopes  of  all  types— including  an  electron  microscope 
and  photomicrographic  equipment.  Strength  testing  machines  and 
conditioning  chambers  permit  controlled  study  of  physical  prop- 
erties and  of  structural  stresses  in  wood.  Measuring  equipment  is 
available  for  study  of  major  wood  properties  such  as  behavior  when 
subjected  to  sonic  and  ultrasonic  vibrations,  electrical  and  thermal 
conductivity,  and  moisture  relations.  Facilities  are  available  for 
constructing  special  equipment  for  research. 

A circular  sawmill  and  a rotary  veneer  lathe,  with  instrumenta- 
tion for  studying  production  variables,  facilitate  instruction  and 
research  in  primary  processing.  Several  modern  dry  kilns  aid  un- 
derstanding of  seasoning  techniques.  A woodworking  laboratory 
equipped  with  modern  production-size  machines  is  supplemented 
by  special  wood  machining  research  equipment. 

Plywood  and  wood  assembly  laboratories  include  hot  presses 
and  accessories,  and  an  electronic  gluing  press.  Wood  finishing 
facilities  include  spray  booths,  testing  apparatus,  viscometer,  and 
weatherometers. 

The  treating  laboratory  for  impregnating  wood  with  preserva- 
tives or  fire  retardant  chemicals  has  equipment  for  studying  effects 
of  various  treatments  at  very  high  pressures.  There  is  a combined 
industrial  engineering  and  marketing  laboratory  with  models  and 
facilities  for  studying  plant  layout  and  material  handling  problems. 

Special  study  and  research  opportunities  exist  in  connection 
with  many  wood-using  industries.  Close  cooperation  is  maintained 
between  the  College  and  the  lumber  and  woodprocessing  indus- 
tries. The  great  volume  and  variety  of  wood  products  processed 
within  New  York  State  favor  graduate  study  and  employment  in 
forest  utilization. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  GRADUATE 
STUDY 

Graduate  study  at  the  College  of  Forestry  comes  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  individual  departments.  General  ad- 
ministration of  graduate  work,  in  conformance  with  standards  and 
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procedures  established  by  the  faculty,  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Associate  Dean  for  Graduate  Studies.  He  is  assisted  by  the  Faculty 
Graduate  Committee  which  develops  and  recommends  policies  and 
procedures.  Through  the  Office  of  Graduate  Studies,  this  com- 
mittee reviews  applications,  grants  formal  admissions,  recommends 
students  for  assistantship,  fellowship,  and  scholarship  awards,  keeps 
records,  approves  programs  of  study,  reviews  the  scholarship  of  and 
counsels  each  student,  and  otherwise  facilitates  graduate  work  at 
the  College. 

ADMISSION 

Admission  to  full  graduate  standing  is  granted  applicants  who 
have  completed  undergraduate  education  in  forestry  at  an  accred- 
ited institution  or  who  are  graduates  from  a college  or  university 
of  recognized  standing  with  an  acceptable  preparation  in  fields 
related  to  the  department  of  his  proposed  major  study.  The  appli- 
cant must  have  maintained  a B or  80  per  cent  academic  average 
throughout  his  undergraduate  training.  Priority  in  admission  is 
given  applicants  who  have  high  scholastic  standing. 

Graduates  from  colleges  or  universities  of  accredited  standing 
with  acceptable  preparation  in  the  fundamental  sciences  or  in 
forestry  who  did  not  maintain  a B or  higher  average  may  be  given 
full  graduate  standing.  Such  approval  is  granted  when  the  appli- 
cant has  shown  outstanding  competence  in  his  specialized  field,  or 
when  he  has  clearly  demonstrated  in  other  ways  that  he  is  able  to 
do  graduate-level  work. 

Applicants  unable  to  meet  these  requirements  may,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  College,  be  granted  provisional  status  as  graduate 
students.  Such  students  normally  have  one  semester  to  prove  that 
they  are  capable  of  graduate  work.  Courses  they  take  in  an  ap- 
proved program  while  provisionally  admitted  count  toward  a 
graduate  degree  if  an  average  grade  of  B is  earned. 

The  College  provides  a special  form  for  application  for  grad- 
uate work.  Requests  for  information  and  applications  for  admis- 
sion should  be  addressed  to  the  Associate  Dean  for  Graduate  Stud- 
ies, State  University  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University, 
Syracuse  10,  New  York. 
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STUDENTS  FROM  OTHER  COUNTRIES 


Because  the  needs  of  world  forestry  are  well  recognized,  citizens 
of  other  countries  are  welcome  at  the  State  University  College  of 
Forestry  at  Syracuse  University.  They  will  be  accepted  for  graduate 
study  under  two  special  conditions.  First,  they  must  show  satis- 
factory evidence  that  they  have  completed  studies  in  their  major 
field,  equivalent  to  a Bachelor’s  degree  from  an  accredited  American 
institution  and  with  a scholastic  record  equivalent  to  a B average. 
Second,  they  must  supply  a certificate  attesting  to  their  ability  to 
speak  and  read  English  well  enough  to  pass  graduate  courses  in 
their  technical  field. 

The  College  through  Syracuse  University  facilities  makes 
special  effort  to  aid  foreign  students  in  overcoming  any  remaining 
language  and  other  difficulties  that  may  hinder  their  work.  This 
effort  to  help  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  they  are  treated 
as  a special  group.  Instead  foreign  students  are  encouraged  to  find 
rooms  and  friends  among  the  general  student  body,  so  that  they 
and  the  other  students  may  mutually  profit  to  the  maximum 
degree  from  their  sojourn  in  the  United  States. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

The  College  confers  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Science,  Master 
of  Forestry,  Master  of  Landscape  Architecture,  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  upon  students  who  qualify  for  them  by  completing 
minimum  requirements  of  study,  research,  and  residence. 

Graduate  programs  are  flexible  and  individual.  Each  program 
is  planned  by  the  student  and  his  major  professor  to  meet  the 
student’s  particular  needs.  He  must  sometimes  include  under- 
graduate courses  for  which  no  graduate  credit  can  be  given.  In 
every  case  emphasis  is  placed  on  outlining  a study  program  leading 
to  a high  level  of  achievement  rather  than  on  completing  pre- 
scribed courses  as  such. 

A student  expecting  to  take  a degree  at  the  end  of  two 
semesters  in  residence  must  have  his  entire  program  planned  during 
the  first  two  weeks  of  the  academic  year.  It  must  be  approved  by 
the  major  professor,  department  chairman,  and  Associate  Dean  for 
Graduate  Studies.  Once  approved,  the  program  is  to  be  followed 
except  when  changes  recommended  by  the  major  professor  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Associate  Dean  for  Graduate  Studies. 
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Master  of  Science , Mastery  of  Forestry,  and  Master  of  Land- 
scape Architecture  degrees.  All  programs  leading  to  these  degrees 
require  at  least  30  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit. 

Normally,  graduate-level  course  work  (passed  with  an  average 
grade  of  at  least  B)  takes  up  12  to  24  hours.  The  remaining  credit- 
hour  requirement  is  met  by  submitting  an  original  thesis  based 
on  investigation  and  research.  Acceptance  of  the  thesis  depends 
on  clear  demonstration  of  ability  to  search  and  evaluate  pertinent 
literature  independently,  to  plan  and  carry  through  independent 
investigation,  to  interpret  the  significance  of  findings,  and  to  pre- 
sent the  subject  in  a well-organized,  lucid,  and  scholarly  report. 
To  the  satisfaction  of  a special  faculty  committee,  the  student 
must  further  pass  a written  or  oral  examination  in  which  he 
demonstrates  his  knowledge  of  related  subject  areas  and  defends 
his  thesis. 

Candidates  for  Master’s  degrees  must  spend  at  least  two  se- 
mesters in  residence  at  the  College  of  Forestry. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree.  The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  de- 
gree is  conferred  on  students  who  have  completed  the  equivalent 
of  90  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  passed  with  an  average 
grade  of  at  least  B.  A student  holding  a Master’s  degree  may  be 
allowed  up  to  30  hours  of  credit  toward  the  90  required  for  the 
doctorate. 

A doctoral  thesis  is  prepared,  normally  representing  between 
24  and  36  hours  of  graduate  credit.  The  student  must  pass  a 
comprehensive  examination  covering  his  field  and,  in  a somewhat 
broader  manner,  allied  fields,  before  being  admitted  to  candidacy 
for  the  doctorate.  He  must  also  pass  a final  oral  examination  de- 
fending his  thesis  and  covering  his  major  and  minor  fields  of  study. 

In  addition,  the  student  must  demonstrate  reading  knowledge 
of  two  foreign  languages  in  which  pertinent  literature  appears. 
At  the  discretion  of  the  major  department  and  on  approval  of 
the  Associate  Dean  for  Graduate  Studies,  demonstrated  knowledge 
of  statistics  may  be  substituted  for  one  foreign  language.  Courses 
taken  to  acquire  a reading  knowledge  of  a language  or  working 
knowledge  of  statistics  may  not  be  accepted  for  graduate  credit. 

A candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  with  only  a Bachelor  degree 
must  be  in  residence  for  at  least  two  academic  years  (four  se- 
mesters). A candidate  having  the  Master’s  degree  must  be  in 
residence  for  at  least  one  full  academic  year. 
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The  requirements  outlined  govern  the  amount  of  work  to 
be  done.  Emphasis  is  on  the  quality  of  work  for  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree.  The  student  is  required  to  penetrate  the  fron- 
tier of  human  knowledge  in  his  particular  field,  and  to  make  a 
definite  contribution  to  this  knowledge.  In  his  search  and  evalua- 
tion of  literature,  in  his  planning,  execution,  and  interpretation 
of  his  own  research,  and  in  his  thesis  covering  work  done,  he  is 
required  to  demonstrate  original  scholarship  of  a high  order.  The 
quality  of  scholarship  outweighs  the  number  of  credits  as  the 
criterion  for  granting  the  degree. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  GOVERNMENT 
RESEARCH  COOPERATION 

Located  in  central  New  York,  the  College  of  Forestry  has 
easy  access  to  numerous  varied  wood-using  industries,  to  a diversity 
of  forest  types  and  management  practices,  and  to  intensively  de- 
veloped forest  recreation. 

The  College  of  Forestry  cooperates  with  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  the  State  Conserva- 
tion Department,  the  State  Department  of  Education  of  which 
it  is  a part,  and  the  State  Department  of  Commerce.  Joint  projects 
include  various  educational  research,  and  demonstration  programs 
involving  forestry,  forest  products,  and  land  use. 

Among  federal  agencies  working  with  the  College  on  research 
are  the  Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Divisions 
of  Forest  Entomology  and  Forest  Pathology  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Office 
of  Ordnance  Research  of  the  Army,  the  Office  of  Naval  Research, 
the  U.  S.  Army  Quartermaster  Corps,  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

Close  educational  and  research  relations  prevail  with  various 
private  timberland  owners  and  related  wood-using  industries  of 
New  York  and  other  states.  Some  sponsor  research  and  research 
fellowships  at  the  College.  These  relations  exist  both  on  an  in- 
dividual company  basis  and  through  such  associations  as  the  Em- 
pire State  Paper  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  the  Northeastern  Lumber 
Manufacturers’  Association,  the  Northeastern  Retail  Lumber  Deal- 
ers Association,  the  American  Pulpwood  Association,  and  others. 
This  intimate  relationship  with  many  wood-using  and  related 
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industries  often  is  of  special  value  in  providing  opportunities  for 
graduate  students  to  examine  problems  in  the  industry. 

Professional  and  technical  organizations,  such  as  the  Technical 
Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  and  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  also  sponsor  research  at  the  College  as  do  private 
research  foundations,  such  as  Research  Corporation. 

College  faculty  members  are  members  and  officers  of  various 
professional  and  scientific  societies  interested  in  professional  ad- 
vancement and  research.  Many  of  these  organizations  sponsor 
conferences,  research,  or  special  educational  programs  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  College.  The  organizations  include  the  Technical 
Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  National  Shade  Tree 
Conference,  Forestry  Division  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organ- 
ization of  the  United  Nations,  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
American  Chemical  Society,  American  Institute  of  Park  Executives, 
Forest  Products  Research  Society,  Northeastern  Wood  Utilization 
Council,  Wildlife  Society,  Association  of  Game  and  Fish  Adminis- 
trators, Wildlife  Management  Institute,  Society  of  Sigma  Xi,  Society 
of  American  Foresters,  American  Geophysical  Union,  National 
Association  of  Furniture  Manufacturers,  and  others. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES* 

Students  who  for  at  least  12  months  prior  to  registration  have 
been  bona  fide  residents  of  New  York  State,  are  exempt  from  pay- 
ing tuition. 

PAID  ONCE 

Commencement  fee  (must  be  paid  before  graduation)  $ 10.00 

PAID  EVERY  SEMESTER 

General  fee— for  library,  health,  infirmary,  physical 
training,  recreation  and  special  testing  services  at 


Syracuse  University,  and  for  student  activities....  50.00 

College  fee  60.00 

Non-resident  tuition  150.00 


Non-immigrant  foreign  students  and  graduate  students  in  the 
Physical  Sciences  Division  are  required  as  part  of  registration  to 
take  out  a Student’s  Accident  and  Sickness  Insurance  policy.  The 
premium  for  the  policy  is  $18.50  for  12  months. 

* All  these  costs  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change. 
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Living  expenses  at  Syracuse  cannot  be  accurately  predicted 
in  view  of  the  rapid  changes  in  prices  during  the  last  few  years. 
However,  charges  during  the  school  year  1960-61  may  be  used  as 
a guide.  Many  graduate  students  were  placed  in  private  homes 
where  prices  were  generally  $8  for  a single  room,  and  $10  per 
week  or  more  for  a double  room.  Students  are  eligible  to  purchase 
meal  tickets  from  Syracuse  University  for  $14.75  per  week  ($486.75 
per  year,  33  weeks).  This  ticket  pays  for  all  meals  except  Sunday- 
night  supper.  Expenses  for  textbooks  and  supplies  average  $50-100 
or  more  a year.  Personal  expenses  vary  from  $100  up,  depending 
on  needs  and  tastes. 

PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES 

Make  all  checks  or  money  orders  payable  for  exact  amount  due. 

Checks  for  fees,  and  for  tuition  of  out-of-state  students,  should 
be  made  payable  to  College  of  Forestry. 

Checks  for  room  and  board  in  Syracuse  University  housing 
should  be  made  payable  to  Syracuse  University. 

HOUSING 

The  College  of  Forestry  operates  no  dormitories  or  student 
residences.  These  are  facilities  of  Syracuse  University.  Married 
students  are  certified  to  the  Syracuse  University  Married  Students’ 
Housing  Office,  through  which  the  University  operates  rental 
dwelling  units  for  families  with  and  without  children.  Veterans 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  her  allies  are  given 
priority. 

A S S I S T A N T S H I P S,  FELLOWSHIPS, 

AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  College  awards  a number  of  assistantships,  fellowships, 
and  scholarships  to  properly  qualified  graduate  students.  The 
application  form  covers  application  for  admission  either  with  or 
without  such  assistance.  College  assistantships  and  fellowships  vary 
in  number  from  year  to  year.  During  the  academic  year  1962-63, 
28  assistantships  are  available.  Assistantship  and  fellowship  awards 
are  based  upon  demonstrated  scholarship  and  value  of  services 
rendered  to  the  College.  Holders  of  assistantships  and  fellowships 
are  provided  working  space,  laboratories,  and  other  privileges. 
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COLLEGE  ASSISTANTSHIPS  AND  FELLOWSHIPS 

Assistantships  and  fellowships  are  awarded  students  of  demon- 
strated scholarship  whose  training  fits  them  to  assist  teaching, 
laboratory  work,  and  research  in  the  College.  Stipends  vary  in 
amount  from  $1700  to  about  $2000  for  the  academic  year  (two 
semesters). 

Holders  of  College  assistantships  aid  laboratory,  field,  and 
classroom  instruction  or  College  research  work  for  a maximum  of 
15  hours  per  week.  Such  work  may  prevent  the  student  from 
carrying  more  than  12  hours  of  course  work,  the  minimum  re- 
quired for  full-time  graduate  students. 

SPECIAL  FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowships  sponsored  by  industries,  associations,  and  founda- 
tions are  available,  mainly  in  the  Departments  of  Forest  Chemistry 
and  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology.  These  carry  annual  stipends 
beginning  at  $2300.  College  assistance  responsibilities  are  limited. 
Holders  of  these  special  fellowships  are  required  to  confine  the 
major  part  of  their  research  activities  to  definitely  specified  fields. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION  FELLOWSHIPS 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is  cooperating  with  the 
College  in  awarding  Graduate  Fellowships  and  Summer  Graduate 
Teaching  Assistantships.  Application  forms  for  these  attractive 
fellowships  may  be  obtained  from  the  Associate  Dean  for  Graduate 
Studies  of  the  College  and  should  be  returned  directly  to  the 
College.  The  deadline  for  the  submission  of  completed  applications 
is  usually  November  1. 

TUITION  WAIVERS 

Tuition  waivers  may  be  awarded  to  a limited  number  of 
students  not  residents  of  New  York  State.  These  scholarships  do 
not  cover  a token  tuition  fee  of  $5,  the  general  fee  of  $50.00,  and 
the  College  fee  of  $60  per  semester. 


OTHER  FORMS  OF  SELF-SUPPORT 

Graduate  students  without  fellowships  may  be  employed  at 
an  hourly  rate  to  assist  teaching,  research,  and  other  College  ac- 
tivities. The  amount  of  such  work  varies  from  year  to  year.  Hourly 
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employment  provides  lower  income  than  that  available  from  fellow- 
ships and  does  not  include  free  tuition. 

Graduate  students  sometimes  find  other  means  of  self-support. 
Employment  on  a part-time  basis  may  be  sought  through  the 
Syracuse  University  Appointment  Office  and  through  the  Placement 
Office  of  the  College  of  Forestry. 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OF  COURSES 


The  number  of  credit  hours  appears  after  the  course  title.  A 
credit  hour  means  one  recitation  (or  lecture)  hour  per  week. 
Three  laboratory  hours  are  equivalent  to  one  lecture  hour.  The 
roman  numeral  following  the  description  indicates  the  semester  in 
which  the  course  is  given. 

Courses  numbered  1 to  99  carry  undergraduate  credit  only. 
Courses  numbered  100  to  199  are  primarily  for  undergraduates, 
but  may  be  approved  for  graduate  credit.  Courses  numbered  200 
to  299  are  primarily  for  graduate  students. 

ALPHABETICAL  ARRANGEMENT  AS  SHOWN  IN  PARENTHESES  Page 


Accounting  85 

Botany  (Forest  Botany  and  Pathology)  86 

Chemistry  (Forest  Chemistry)  88 

Economics  (Forestry  Economics)  91 

English  and  Speech  94 

Entomology  (Forest  Entomology)  95 

General  Forestry  97 

Landscape  Architecture 99 

Drawing 99 

Landscape  Architecture 99 

Management  (Forest  Management)  102 

Pulp  and  Paper  Technology  106 

Silviculture  109 

Wood  Products  Engineering  113 

Zoology  (Forest  Zoology)  118 


ACCOUNTING 
Mr.  Belanger 


1.  ELEMENTARY  ACCOUNTING  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Two  two-hour  sessions  of  lecture,  discussion,  and  laboratory.  The  funda- 
mentals of  accounting  are  described  and  applied  to  businesses  operating  as  sole 
proprietorships,  partnerships,  and  trading  and  manufacturing  corporations. 
Topics  include:  the  recording  and  bookkeeping  process,  adjusting  entries,  work 
sheet,  financial  statements,  depreciation,  depletion,  introductory  analyses  and 
interpretation  of  financial  statements  and  problems  of  valuation. — I and  II, 
Mr.  Belanger. 
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BOTANY  (FOREST  BOTANY  AND  PATHOLOGY) 

Mr.  Zabel,  Chairman.  Messrs.  Gilbertson,  Hirt,  Ketchledge,  Lowe, 
Morrison,  Silverborg,  Valentine,  Wilcox 


1.  FOREST  BOTANY  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Forest  Botany.  Two  hours  of  lecture, 
three  hours  of  laboratory.  First  semester:  General  study  of  the  morphology, 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  reproduction  of  seed  plants.  Second  semester:  Survey 
of  the  plant  kingdom  beginning  with  lower  forms  and  culminating  with  the 
classification  of  seed  plants.  An  introduction  to  ecology  completes  the  year’s 
program. — I and  II.  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Valentine,  and  Staff. 

2.  DENDROLOGY  Credit  2 hours  each  semester 

First  semester.  One  hour  lecture/discussion  and  one  three-hour  laboratory/ 
field  trip  each  week.  Field  study,  identification,  taxonomy,  and  elementary 

silvics  of  important  forest  trees  of  North  America I.  (all  sophomores).  Mr. 

Ketchledge. 

Second  semester.  A continuation  of  the  first  semester  with  special  emphasis 
on  species  native  to  Northeastern  North  America  or  of  major  ecological  or 
world-wide  importance. — II.  (General  Forestry  majors  only) . Mr.  Ketchledge. 

10.  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY  Credit  2 hours 

Lecture  course  dealing  with  nutrition,  metabolism,  and  growth  in  living 
plants.  Fundamental  activities  and  processes  of  living  trees. — I.  Mr.  Wilcox. 

11.  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY  Credit  1 hour 

Three-hour  laboratory  course  to  be  taken  concurrently  with  or  subsequent 
to  F Bot  10.  The  experimental  study  of  plant  functions  and  processes.— I.  Mr. 
Wilcox. 

40.  FOREST  PATHOLOGY  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Major  diseases  of  forest 
trees  with  special  emphasis  on  their  identification  and  controls.  This  course 
will  terminate  in  Spring  Camp  at  the  Pack  Demonstration  Forest,  Warrensburg, 
N.  Y. — II.  Mr.  Silverborg.  Prerequisites:  F Bot  10,  WPE  6. 

42.  SHADE  TREE  PATHOLOGY  Credit  1 hour 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Common  diseases  of 
shade  trees  and  ornamentals  are  stressed.  Emphasis  is  on  disease  recognition, 
chemical  control,  or  prevention  when  possible  by  proper  species  selection.  This 
course  begins  the  second  week  in  December  and  follows  Shade  Tree  Entomology 
(F  Ento  42)  which  ends  the  first  week  in  December.  These  two  courses  are 
coordinated  and  are  primarily  for  majors  in  Landscape  Architecture. — I.  Mr. 
Silverborg.  Prerequisite:  F.  Bot  10. 
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43.  PULP  AND  PAPER  MICROBIOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  History  of  microbiology; 
basic  roles  of  microorganisms  in  nature,  general  morphology  and  classification 
of  microorganisms;  structure,  growth,  reproduction,  and  basic  metabolism  of 
bacteria,  algae,  and  fungi;  effect  of  environmental  factors  on  growth  of  micro- 
organisms; principles  and  methods  of  chemical  protection;  identity  and  control 
of  organisms  associated  with  slime  development  in  paper  mills;  fermentation 
industries;  principal  diseases  of  pulpwood  tree  species;  deterioration  of  pulp- 

wood  with  methods  of  control;  and  effects  of  decay  on  pulp  and  paper II.  Mr. 

Zabel.  Prerequisite;  WPE  6. 

105.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  GENETICS  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  A general  course  that 
includes  the  basic  principles  of  genetics,  the  chemical  basis  of  the  gene,  methods 
of  quantitative  and  population  genetics,  and  evolution.  Animals  and  plants  are 
used  in  laboratory  experiments. — I.  Mr.  Valentine. 

110.  ADVANCED  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Advanced  study  of  plant  activities  and  require- 
ments with  special  reference  to  forest  trees. — I.  Mr.  Wilcox.  Prerequisite; 
F Bot  10. 

120.  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Identification,  nomen- 
clature and  classification  of  flowering  plants  with  special  emphasis  on  local 
flora  and  on  developing  the  ability  to  classify  the  plants  of  any  region. — II.  Mr. 
Morrison.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  2 or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

130.  FOREST  ECOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture/discussion;  one  laboratory/field  trip;  one  weekend 
field  trip.  Classification  and  distribution  of  North  American  forest  formations; 
structure  and  dynamics  of  vegetational  types;  ecological  factors;  plant  succession 
and  climax;  indicator  species  and  cover-type  studies;  phytosociological  methods. 
Selected  readings  from  ecological  classics. — II.  Mr.  Ketchledge.  Prerequisites: 
F Bot  2,  Silv  1. 

140.  PHYTOPATHOLOGICAL  METHODS  Credit  2 or  3 hours 
Laboratory  and  lectures.  Phytopathological  techniques  used  in  growing 

fungi,  studying  their  physiology,  and  the  principles  of  bioassay.  Field  techniques 
used  in  the  study  of  tree  disease. — II.  Mr.  Gilbertson.  Prerequisites:  F Bot  40 
or  141. 

141.  WOOD  DETERIORATION  BY  MICROORGANISMS  Credit  2 hours 
One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Major  types  of  fungus 

defects  in  wood  and  principles  of  control.  Special  emphasis  on  physiology  of 
fungi,  chemistry  of  wood  decay,  wood  durability,  fungicides,  lumber  discolora- 
tions, heartrot,  and  decay  in  forest  products — I.  Mr.  Zabel.  Prerequisites: 
WPE  6 and  organic  chemistry  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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150.  GENERAL  MYCOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  General  survey  of  structure,  systematics,  and  activi- 
ties of  fungi,  with  particular  reference  to  forestry  problems  and  human  welfare. 
— I.  Mr.  Gilbertson.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  1. 

200.  FOREST  BOTANY  SEMINAR  Credit  1 hour  each  semester 

Assigned  reports  and  round-table  discussion  of  current  topics  in  plant 
science. — I and  II.  Staff. 

201.  RESEARCH  IN  FOREST  BOTANY  Credit  hours  arranged  according  to 
nature  of  problem 

Advanced  study  and  research  problems  in  forest  and  products  pathology, 
tree  physiology,  mycology,  ecology,  taxonomy,  and  genetics.  One  typewritten 
report  (original  and  one  carbon)  required. — I and  II.  Staff. 

205.  ADVANCED  GENETICS  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Advanced  study  of  fundamental 
genetics.  Emphasis  is  on  concepts  of  the  gene,  its  action,  and  function. — II. 
Mr.  Valentine.  Prerequisites:  F Bot  105,  Silv  107  and  elementary  cytology;  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

215.  ADVANCED  FOREST  PATHOLOGY  Credit  2 hours 

Lecture,  conference,  and  laboratory.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Advanced 
studies  in  forest  pathology  and  deterioration  of  forest  products. — II.  Messrs. 
Zabel  and  Silverborg.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  40  or  41. 

218.  ADVANCED  MYCOLOGY  Credit  2 or  3 hours  each  semester 

Intensive  study  of  selected  groups,  and  advanced  work  with  literature 
sources  and  research  procedures  in  the  study  of  fungi. — I and  II.  Mr.  Lowe. 

220.  ADVANCED  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Lectures  and  laboratory.  Field  trips.  Advanced  study  in  the  identification, 
nomenclature,  and  classification  of  flowering  plants.  Special  emphasis  on 
Gymnospermae,  Compositae,  and  Gramineae. — I.  Mr.  Morrison.  Prerequisite: 
F Bot  120  or  equivalent. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 


CHEMISTRY  (FOREST  CHEMISTRY) 

Mr.  Schuerch,  Chairman.  Messrs.  Hermans,  Jahn,  Lalonde,  Meyer, 
Prins,  Sarkanen,  Sondheimer,  Stannett,  Szwarc 
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20.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  FOR  FORESTERS  Credit  4 hours  each  semester 
Three  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Elementary  chemistry 
of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds  with  special  emphasis  on  carbohydrates. 
Nomenclature  of  simple  compounds  and  reactions  of  common  functional  groups. 
Modern  theoretical  concepts.  Laboratory  techniques,  synthesis,  identification. — 
I and  II.  Mr.  Lalonde.  Prerequisite:  Chem  6. 

109.  INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH  Credit  1 hour  first  semester,  6 hours 
second  semester 

First  semester,  introduction  to  chemical  literature.  Review  of  literature 
and  development  of  work  plan  on  assigned  problem  in  wood,  cellulose,  or 
polymer  chemistry,  or  in  plastics  technology.  Typewritten  report  on  survey  and 
work  plan.  Second  semester,  directed  laboratory  research  on  assigned  problem. 
Study  of  special  laboratory  techniques.  Typewritten  report  on  data,  procedures, 
results,  and  conclusions I and  II.  Staff. 

114.  UNDERGRADUATE  SEMINAR  Credit  1 hour 

Literature  surveys  and  seminars  on  topics  of  current  research  interest  and 
recent  advances  in  chemistry II.  Mr.  Sondheimer. 


121.  INTRODUCTION  TO  POLYMER  CHEMISTRY  Credit  3 hours  first 
semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Principles  of  addition  and  condensation  polymeri- 
zation. The  kinetics  of  polymerization.  Properties  of  polymers  in  solution  and 
solid  state,  including  mechanical  behavior  and  rheology. — I.  Mr.  Stannett.  Pre- 
requisite: FC  20,  Chem  140. 

122.  PLASTICS  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours  second  semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Polymer  types,  synthesis  and  processing.  Applica- 
tion of  resins  and  plastics  to  pulp  and  paper.  Technology  of  plastics,  coatings, 
films,  fibers  and  adhesives.  Local  field  trips. — II.  Mr.  Stannett.  Prerequisite: 
FC  20,  open  to  qualified  students  by  permission  of  instructor. 

124.  POLYMER  AND  PLASTICS  TECHNIQUES  Credit  1 hour  first  semester, 
4 hours  second  semester 

First  semester,  three  hours  of  laboratory  and  conference.  Techniques  of 
polymer  preparation.  Selected  experiments  in  condensation  and  addition 
polymerization.  Evaluation  of  polymers.  Second  semester,  twelve  hours  of 
laboratory  and  conference.  Directed  laboratory  research  on  an  assigned  problem 
in  the  synthesis  of  polymers,  kinetics  or  polymer  synthesis,  processing  and  fab- 
rication of  plastics  by  casting,  molding,  extrusion,  and  other  methods,  applica- 
tion of  resins  in  pulp  molding,  paper  sizing  and  saturating,  coating,  wet 
strengthening,  and  as  beater  additives,  evaluation  of  plastics. — I.  Messrs.  Meyer 
and  Stannett,  — II.  Mr.  Stannett  and  Staff.  Prerequisite:  FC  20;  Concurrent: 
FC  121  and  122. 
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125.  CHEMISTRY  OF  CELLULOSE  Credit  4 hours  first  semester,  3 hours 
second  semester 

First  semester,  review  of  carbohydrate  chemistry,  structure  of  cellulose, 
hemicellulose,  and  lignin.  Their  distribution  in  woody  structures.  Wood 
analysis.  Three  lectures,  one  laboratory.  Second  semester,  chemical  reactions 
and  physical  properties  of  cellulose  and  its  derivatives,  the  hemicelluloses  and 
lignin.  Accessibility  of  cellulose  and  the  preparation  and  structure  of  cellulose 
derivatives.  Three  lectures. — I.  Mr.  Jahn,  — II.  Mr.  Schuerch.  Prerequisite: 
FC  20. 

130.  PLANT  BIOCHEMISTRY  Credit  4 hours  first  semester,  2 hours  second 
semester 

First  semester,  three  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  General 
biochemistry  with  emphasis  on  cellular  constituents  and  metabolic  reactions  of 
plants.  The  chemical,  physical  and  biological  properties  of  amino  acids,  pro- 
teins, carbohydrates — including  intermediate  metabolism — and  lipids  will  be 
discussed.  The  chemistry  of  enzymes,  energy  transfers  and  biological  oxidations 
will  also  be  covered.  The  laboratory  will  stress  purification  and  characterization, 
including  chromatography,  of  natural  products  and  enzyme  assays.  Second 
semester,  two  hours  of  lecture.  Topics  discussed  are:  Photosynthesis,  the  bio- 
synthesis of  amino  acids,  proteins,  porphyrins,  lipids,  benzenoids,  chemical 
aspects  of  plant  hormones  and  plant  diseases. — I and  II.  Mr.  Sondheimer.  Pre- 
requisite: FC  20. 

201.  RESEARCH  IN  FOREST  CHEMISTRY  Credit  hours  arranged  according 
to  nature  of  problem 

Problems  in  the  physical  and  organic  chemistry  of  synthetic  polymers  and 
in  the  physical,  organic,  and  biochemistry  of  polymeric  wood  components  and 
natural  products  are  assigned.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  three 
carbons)  required. — I and  II.  Staff.  Prerequisites  depend  upon  the  problem. 

202.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Lectures,  conferences,  and  discussion.  Advanced  topics  in  physical  or 
organic  chemistry  or  in  the  chemistry  of  cellulose,  wood  or  polymers. — I and  II. 
Staff. 

203.  SEMINAR  Credit  1 hour 

Discussion  of  recent  advances  in  chemistry. — I and  II.  Messrs.  Sondheimer 
and  Szwarc. 

222.  WOOD  EXTRACTIVES  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Chemistry  of  extraneous  com- 
ponents of  wood  with  acyclic,  alicyclic  and  aromatic  structures.  Emphasis  on 
proof  of  structure  and  synthesis  of  mono-,  sesqui-,  and  diterpenoids,  the  resin 
acids,  tropolones,  azulenes  and  lignans.  Related  problems  in  carbonium  ion 
rearrangements,  stereochemistry,  and  conformational  analysis.  Methods  of  sepa- 
ration and  identification. — II.  Mr.  Schuerch.  Prerequisite:  Chem  250. 
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225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 

242.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  OF  POLYMERS  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Organic  mechanisms  of  addition  and  condensation 
polymerization.  Survey  of  polymerization  reactions,  stereoisomerism  of  addition 
polymers. — II.  Mr.  Schuerch.  Prerequisites:  FC  20,  121. 

243.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  OF  POLYMERS  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Polymerization  kinetics.  Thermo- 
dynamics of  polymer  solutions,  regular  solution  theory  as  applied  to  polymers, 
and  liquid  phase.  Solubility  behavior  in  liquids,  fractional  polymer  precipita- 
tion, molecular  weights,  molecular  size  distribution,  colligative  properties,  cross- 
linking  and  swelling,  solubility  of  gases  and  vapors  in  polymers,  solubility  of 
solids  in  polymers,  multicomponent  systems,  association  and  solvation  theory  of 
polyelectrolyte  solutions.  Solid  state  properties,  elasticity  (For  rheology  of  wood 
and  polymers  see  WPE  214)  . — II.  Messrs.  Hermans  and  Prins.  Prerequisites: 
FC  230,  Chem  240. 


ECONOMICS  (FORESTRY  ECONOMICS) 

Mr.  Duerr,  Chairman.  Messrs.  Armstrong,  Christiansen,  Kraemer, 
Larson,  Stout 


1.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ECONOMICS  FOR  FORESTRY  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  The  meaning  of  economics.  Popu- 
lation and  resources.  Trends  in  the  American  economy.  Supply  and  demand. 
Theory  of  the  firm  and  industry.  Composition,  measurement,  and  determina- 
tion of  national  income.  Monetary  and  fiscal  policies.  The  roles  of  government, 
business,  and  labor.  Comparative  economic  systems.  General  economic  principles 
and  their  relation  to  forestry,  land  use,  and  forest  industry  are  stressed. — 
I and  II. 

102.  PRINCIPLES  OF  FORESTRY  ECONOMICS  I Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory  until  approximately  May  1. 
Economics  of  the  production  of  forest  goods  and  services  by  the  firm:  Use  of 
labor  and  capital.  Capital  and  the  economics  of  conservation.  Planning  the  use 
of  resources  by  the  firm.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  principles  and  methods  of 
analysis  most  useful  in  making  economic  decisions  and  in  understanding  eco- 
nomic activity. — II.  Messrs.  Christiansen  and  Duerr.  Prerequisite:  FE  1 or 
equivalent. 
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103.  PRINCIPLES  OF  FORESTRY  ECONOMICS  II  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Economics  of  production: 
land  use;  forest  appraisal  and  taxation.  Economics  of  markets  and  marketing; 
consumption;  industrial  production  and  price  policies;  fluctuations  and  trends 
in  the  forest  economy;  industry  and  public  planning.  Principles,  with  case 
examples  from  private  and  public  forestry  and  from  forest  industry. — I.  Messrs. 
Duerr  and  Christiansen.  Prerequisite:  FE  102. 

105.  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  FOR  FORESTRY  Credit  4 hours 

Two  2-hour  meetings  per  week.  Four  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion. 
Tools  of  a social  science,  with  emphasis  on  logic  and  statistics.  Concepts  of 
social  science;  philosophy  of  the  public  interest  and  individual  interest;  social 
institutions.  Major  issues  in  forestry  evaluated  in  reference  to  objectives  of 
groups  and  individuals  in  American  society.  Required  for  General  Forestry 
seniors  taking  the  Social  Science  option.  Open  to  other  seniors  and  graduate 
students  with  approval  of  instructor.  The  course  is  intended  to  integrate  the 
student’s  social  science  studies  with  his  technical  course  work  in  forestry. — 
I and  II.  Messrs.  Duerr  and  Larson. 

111.  ECONOMICS  OF  THE  FOREST  BUSINESS  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Economic  evaluation  of 
alternative  uses  of  land,  labor,  and  capital  in  the  operation  of  forest  properties 
and  related  marketing  and  processing  enterprises.  Emphasis  is  on  application 
of  principles  and  methods  of  economic  analysis.  Part  of  the  term  is  spent  in 
appraising  a forest  property  and  preparing  a plan  for  its  operation.  Comple- 
mentary to  instruction  in  FM  115 — I.  Mr.  Duerr.  Prerequisite:  FE  102  or 
equivalent. 


131.  ECONOMICS  OF  WOOD-USING  INDUSTRIES  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Derivation  and  use  of  index 
numbers.  Consumption  and  marketing  of  forest  products,  with  stress  on  substi- 
tute materials.  Economic  forecasting.  Theory  of  the  wood-using  firm  including 
the  principle  of  linear  programming.  Break-even  charts  and  their  application. 
Comparison  of  engineering  alternatives;  case  problems.  Financing  in  the  wood- 
using industries.  An  analysis  of  the  structure  of  wood-using  industries.  Special 
problems.  Emphasis  is  on  the  use  of  economic  principles  for  interpreting 
events  and  guiding  policy.— I.  Prerequisite:  FE  1 or  equivalent. 


200.  SEMINAR  Credit  1 or  2 hours  each  semester 

Group  discussion  and  individual  conference.  Critical  examination  of 
economic  ideas  and  policies  in  forestry.  Each  year  one  topic  of  interest  to  the 
group  is  selected  for  study,  such  as  the  economic  problems  of  small  business  in 
forestry,  national  and  world  requirements  for  timber  products,  or  the  economy 
of  a forest  region.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  in  forestry  economics  and 
world  forestry. — I and  II.  Staff. 
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201.  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  ECONOMICS  OF  FORESTRY  Credit  hours  to 
be  arranged 

Study  of  a topic  in  forestry  economics,  with  emphasis  on  wide  reading, 
original  thinking,  and  analytical  writing. — I and  II.  Staff. 

202.  ADVANCED  PRINCIPLES  OF  FORESTRY  ECONOMICS  I Credit  3 
hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  two  hours  of  discussion.  Intensive  study  of  the 
micro-economics  of  forestry.  Offered  only  to  graduate  students. — I.  Mr.  Duerr. 

203.  ADVANCED  PRINCIPLES  OF  FORESTRY  ECONOMICS  II  Credit  3 
hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  two  hours  of  discussion.  Intensive  study  of  the 
micro  economics  of  forestry.  Offered  only  to  graduate  students. — II.  Mr.  Duerr. 

208.  HISTORY  OF  ECONOMIC  THOUGHT  IN  FORESTRY  Credit  3 hours 
Three  hours  of  discussion  or  conference.  Systematic  study  and  critique  of 
the  development  of  the  thinking  of  foresters  and  economists  with  respect  to 
some  segment  of  the  subject  matter  of  forestry  economics.  Review  of  major 
individual  contributions  to  thought  and  the  influence  of  leading  scholars  upon 
the  thinking  of  others.  Appraisal  of  the  leading  schools  of  thought.  Offered 
only  to  graduate  students  in  forestry  economics. — I or  II.  Mr.  Duerr. 

221.  RESEARCH  METHODS  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  discussion  or  conference.  Study  of  the  standard  techniques 
for  developing  and  testing  hypotheses  in  social  science.  Analysis  and  critique  of 
completed  research  from  the  standpoint  of  method.  Offered  only  to  graduate 
students  in  forestry  economics — I or  II.  Mr.  Duerr. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 
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ENGLISH  AND  SPEECH 
Messrs.  Crossman  and  Lalor 


English 

10a.  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION  AND  LITERATURE  Credit  2 hours 

Further  development  of  reading  and  writing  skills  begun  in  Freshman 
English.  Appreciation  of  imaginative  literature  is  extended  by  the  study  of 
various  literary  types — biography,  fiction,  poetry,  drama,  and  the  essay — with 
special  attention  to  their  specific  nature  and  to  the  development  of  the  skills 
of  interpreting  such  works.  Practice  in  the  principles  and  techniques  of  writing, 
with  assignments  coordinated  with  the  reading  materials,  is  carried  on  through- 
out the  course. — I.  Mr.  Crossman. 

10b.  TECHNICAL  WRITING  Credit  2 hours 

The  basic  features,  characteristics,  and  forms  of  technical  discourse,  with 
special  attention  to  such  expository  forms  as  the  abstract,  definition,  explanation 
of  a process,  and  technical  description  in  preparation  for  the  writing  of  a long 
report  dealing  with  an  investigation.  Practice  is  also  given  in  the  writing  of 
various  kinds  of  short  reports  and  selected  business  letters. — II.  Messrs.  Cross- 
man and  Lalor. 

110.  ADVANCED  LITERATURE  AND  COMPOSITION  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures  and  discussions  including  an  explication  of  texts  to  give  the 
student  an  understanding  of  the  specific  nature  and  purpose  of  selected  kinds 
of  literary  expression;  to  provide  training  in  the  skills  of  interpretation  useful 
in  understanding  and  appreciating  these  works;  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
some  of  the  general  principles  upon  which  critical  evaluation  and  judgments  of 
such  works  are  made;  and  to  provide  practice  in  the  exercise  of  sensitive,  in- 
formed, and  responsible  judgments I.  Messrs.  Crossman  and  Lalor. 

Speech 

1.  PUBLIC  SPEAKING  Credit  2 hours 

A study  of  the  fundamentals  of  effective  public  speaking  to  develop  ability 
to  handle  with  some  ease  and  competence  the  demands  for  speaking  which 
confront  the  educated  person:  basic  concepts;  use  of  body  and  voice;  preparation 
and  delivery  of  principal  types  of  talks;  and  constructive  criticism — II.  Staff. 
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ENTOMOLOGY  (FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY) 
Mr.  MacAndrews,  Chairman.  Messrs.  Krall,  Simeone 


Forest  Zoology  la  is  prerequisite  to  all  Forest  Entomology 
courses. 

1.  ELEMENTARY  FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Forest  Entomology  except  Entomol- 
ogy 4.  Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory  and  field  work.  General 
classification  of  insects,  morphology,  biology,  control  and  principles— II.  Mr. 
Simeone  and  assistants. 

2.  FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  field  work  and  laboratory,  recogni- 
tion of  injury,  ecology,  chemical  and  biological  control  of  insects  of  economic 
importance  in  forestry. — I.  Mr.  McAndrews.  Prerequisite:  F Ento  1. 

4.  INSECTS  AFFECTING  FOREST  PRODUCTS  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  laboratory.  Biology,  prevention  of  injury, 
control  and  study  of  injury  to  forest  products  and  wood  in  use — II.  Mr. 
MacAndrews.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  F Ento  2. 

42.  SHADE  TREE  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  field  work  and  laboratory.  Important 
and  common  insect  pests  of  shade  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs.  Recognition, 
biology,  chemical  control,  and  use  of  resistant  or  immune  plant  species.  Course 
ends  the  first  week  in  December.  The  remainder  of  the  semester  is  devoted  to 
Shade  Tree  Pathology  (F  Bot  42) . — I.  Mr.  Krall.  Open  only  to  majors  in 
Landscape  Architecture.  Prerequisite:  F Ento  1. 

109.  INSECT  MORPHOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  A comparative  study  of 
external  morphology  of  insects;  modifications  of  homologous  parts;  musculature 
associated  with  feeding,  locomotion,  reproduction,  and  intersegmental  move- 
ments  I.  Mr.  Simeone.  Prerequisite:  F Ento  1. 

111.  GENERAL  INSECT  TAXONOMY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Classification,  literature, 
and  keys II.  Mr.  Krall.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  1,  109. 

113.  INSECT  PHYSIOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Study  of  the  life  processes 
in  insects;  introduction  to  laboratory  methods. — II.  Mr.  Simeone.  Prerequisites: 
F Ento  1,  109. 
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115.  SEMINAR  Credit  S hours 

Three  hours  of  conference.  Library  investigations,  reports,  current  research 
in  forest  entomology,  and  phases  of  entomology  not  covered  in  previous  courses. 
— II.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Prerequisite:  F Ento  2. 

201.  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN  FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  hours 
arranged  according  to  nature  of  problem 

Comprehensive  report  required  in  some  projects. — I and  II.  Staff. 

202.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  hours  arranged 
according  to  nature  of  work 

Special  instruction,  conference,  advanced  study  and  research  projects  in 
the  fields  of  insect  toxicology,  insect  physiology,  taxonomy  of  immature  insects, 
phases  of  biology  and  ecology  of  insects.  Typewritten  report  required  in  some 
fields I and  II.  Staff. 

20S.  HISTOLOGICAL  TECHNIQUE  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  conference,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Methods  used  in  the 
preparation  of  insect  material  for  microscopic  study. — II.  Mr.  Krall.  Given  in 
even  calendar  years.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  1,  109. 

213.  ADVANCED  FOREST  INSECT  TAXONOMY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Classification  of  the 
important  groups  of  bark  and  wood  boring  forest  insects. — I.  Mr.  Krall.  Pre- 
requisites: F Ento  1,  109,  111. 

214.  INSECT  ECOLOGY  Year  course,  credit  2 hours  first  semester,  1 hour 
second  semester 

One  hour  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory  and  field  the  first  semester  and 
three  hours  laboratory  the  second  semester.  Interacting  environmental  or 
habitat  factors  which  influence  the  relative  abundance  and  distribution  of 
insects,  ecological  principles  as  applied  to  problems  in  forest  entomology,  bio- 
logical control,  management,  methods;  class  and  individual  problems. — I and  II. 
Mr.  MacAndrews.  Prerequisite:  F Ento  113. 

215.  ADVANCED  SEMINAR  Credit  1 hour 

One  hour  of  conference.  Discussion,  assigned  readings  on  current  research, 

new  insects,  new  controls,  technique I or  II.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Enrollment 

only  with  consent  of  instructor. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 
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GENERAL  FORESTRY 
Mr.  Shirley,  Mr.  Illick,  and  others. 


1.  FOREST  RESOURCES  AND  THEIR  USE  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures,  recitation  and  field  studies  dealing  with  forests  and  forest 
products  and  their  importance  in  local,  national,  and  world  economy.  The 
relationship  of  forestry  to  other  forms  of  land  use  and  the  multiple  use  of 
forest  land  are  examined.  The  development  of  forestry  in  general  and  the 
various  forest  products  industries  are  studied. — I.  Mr.  Shirley  and  assistants. 

2.  ADIRONDACKS  FOREST- A CASE  STUDY  (SUMMER  CAMP)  Credit 
3 hours 

Three  weeks  of  field  studies  in  the  Adirondack  forest  environment  of 
Summer  Camp.  The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  provide  the  student  with  an 
overall  view  of  the  entire  picture  of  the  forest  and  forestry  without  emphasizing 
the  details  of  the  various  subject  matter  fields  in  order  that  he  may  better 
integrate  these  details,  separate  subjects,  and  different  specialties  when  he 
meets  them  later.  The  student  will  be  introduced  to  elementary  concepts  and 
principles  of  dendrology,  plant  pathology,  forest  entomology,  forest  zoology, 
silvics,  silviculture,  plant  and  animal  ecology,  forest  economics,  and  certain 
aspects  of  sociology. 

100.  RANGE  MANAGEMENT  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Range  ecology,  animal  husbandry,  management 
practices  and  administrative  aspects  of  range  resources. — II. 

101.  HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  FORESTRY  Credit  2 hours 

Problems,  practices  and  principles  of  human  relations  in  forestry.  Con- 
sideration of  basic  qualities  and  traits  in  human  personality  that  contribute  to 
success  and  failure.  Appraisal  of  personality  tests,  psychological  diagnoses, 
interest  and  attitude  surveys,  aptitude  indexes,  and  other  testing  devices  and 
services.  Actual  case  studies  in  human  relations  problems  and  practices.  Lec- 
tures and  discussions  conducted  by  members  of  the  College  staff  and  special 
lecturers  and  discussion  leaders. — I.  Mr.  Illick.  For  Seniors  and  graduate 
students. 

102.  INTERPRETING  FORESTRY  TO  THE  PUBLIC  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Principles  and  practices 
used  in  forestry  extension  teaching.  Common  public  education  media  such  as 
radio,  television,  films,  illustrated  talks,  short  courses,  exhibits,  the  press,  other 
publications,  and  audio-visuals  are  explored.  Their  combined  use  and  effect 
in  interpreting  professional  forestry  concepts  to  laymen. — II.  Mr.  Meyering  and 
Staff.  Open  to  upperclass  and  graduate  students. 
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151.  WORLD  FORESTRY  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Introduction  to  the  principal 
features  of  the  forest  situation  and  major  developments  and  problems  in  forest 
resource  use  that  confront  the  world  today.  World  politics  and  economics  in 
relation  to  the  availability  and  use  of  natural  resources.  World  forest  geog- 
raphy; forest  resources  and  values;  forestry  policy  and  administration;  world 
trade  in  forest  products;  current  issues  and  problems.  World  forestry  goals; 
international  cooperation  in  forestry;  role  of  the  United  States  in  world  forestry 
affairs I.  Mr.  Kraemer.  Open  only  to  seniors  and  graduate  students. 

195.  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  Credit  2 hours 

Spring  semester  of  senior  year,  2 hours  of  lecture  or  discussion.  Course  to 
be  instructed  interdepartmentally. 

199.  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Principles  and  applica- 
tion of  methods  of  statistical  analysis  of  both  large  and  small  samples  from  the 
normal  distribution.  Paired  design,  group  design,  linear  regression,  and  correla- 
tion. Calculation  of  statistics,  appropriate  tests  of  significance,  and  proper 
interpreration  of  results. — I and  II.  Mr.  Kraemer. 

200.  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Statistical 
procedures  in  problems  in  chi-square  with  multiple  degrees  of  freedom,  the 
analysis  of  variance  and  covariance.  Tests  of  significance. — II.  Mr.  Sammi. 
Prerequisites:  GF  199  or  the  equivalent.  Open  only  to  graduate  students  and 
qualified  Seniors  with  consent  of  instructor. 

201.  PROBLEMS  IN  WORLD  FORESTRY  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged 
Provides  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  pursue  his  study  of  forestry,  or 

some  phase  thereof,  in  a global,  regional  or  national  (United  States  and  Canada 
excluded)  setting,  and  to  gain  experience  in  original  thinking  and  analytical 

writing I and  II.  Mr.  Kraemer.  For  graduate  students  primarily  in  World 

Forestry. 

225.  THESIS  IN  WORLD  FORESTRY  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged 
I and  II.  Staff. 
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LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

Mr.  Albrecht,  Chairman.  Messrs.  Earle,  Freeman,  Sears,  Viertel, 
Welch,  Williams 


Drawing 

1.  TECHNICAL  DRAWING  Credit  1 hour 

One  three-hour  drafting  room  period.  Elements  of  perspective,  isometric, 
oblique  and  orthographic  projection.  Practice  in  freehand  and  instrument 
drawing — I.  Messrs.  Welch  and  Freeman. 

2.  TECHNICAL  DRAWING  Credit  1 hour 

One  three-hour  drafting  room  period.  Practical  applications  of  principles 
of  first  semester.  Symbols  and  elements  of  machine,  architectural  and  topo- 
graphic drawing. — II.  Messrs.  Welch  and  Freeman.  Prerequisite:  Technical 

Drawing  1. 

Landscape  Architecture 

1.  BASIC  DESIGN  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Lectures,  assigned  reading,  reports,  and  graphic  design.  Principles  of 
esthetics  and  mechanics  of  design  first  semester,  and  a more  philosophic  study 
of  design  concepts  and  the  social  and  individual  attitudes  they  serve.  Abstract 
drawing  exercises  and  simple  landscape  design  problems. — I and  II.  Mr.  Earle 
and  Staff. 

2.  LANDSCAPE  CONSTRUCTION  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures,  problems,  drafting,  and  assigned  reading.  Grading  plans,  sec- 
tions, profiles  and  earthwork  computations.  Study  of  mechanics  leading  to  the 
design  of  posts,  beams,  trusses. — II.  Mr.  Viertel.  Prerequisites:  Freshman  math. 
Technical  Drawing  1 and  2 or  equivalent. 

3.  PLANT  MATERIALS  Credit  3 hours.  Three  weeks  at  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 
beginning  the  second  week  of  final  examinations  for  Spring  term.  The 
student’s  expenses  for  the  three  weeks  are  $100-$  120.00. 

Field  trips  and  discussion.  Ornamental  woody  plant  identification  on  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Long  Island.  Observation  and  sketches  of  outstanding  examples 
of  planting  design.  Mr.  Viertel.  Prerequisite:  LA  1,  F Bot  1. 

4.  GRAPHICS  Credit  2 hours  each  semester 

Lectures,  discussion  and  drafting.  Perspective,  shades  and  shadows,  color, 
freehand  and  mechanical  line  drawing,  rendering. — I and  II.  Mr.  Viertel.  Pre- 
requisite: Technical  Drawing  1 and  2 or  equivalent. 
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14.  ART  MEDIA  I Credit  1 hour  each  semester 

Laboratory,  field  trips,  criticism.  First  semester:  Composing  and  rendering 
finished  pencil  studies.  Second  semester:  Introduction  to  watercolor  technique 
and  watercolor  composition I and  II.  Mr.  Earle  and  Staff. 

16.  ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN  Credit  2 hours  each  semester 

Lectures  and  drafting.  Materials  of  construction,  modular  design,  basic 
structural  systems,  drafting  of  architectural  details.  Architectural  programs  and 
design,  site  planning  related  to  building  design,  working  and  presentation 
drawings. — I and  II.  Mr.  Welch.  Prerequisites:  Dwg  1 and  2 and  LA  4 or 
equivalent. 

17.  HISTORY  OF  ARTS  Credit  2 hours  each  semester 

Lectures,  assigned  reading,  reports,  sketches.  Comparative  study  of  the 
important  cultural  periods  of  history  as  seen  through  the  arts  with  emphasis 
on  the  landscape  as  an  environment  and  as  an  art. — I and  II.  Mr.  Earle. 

20.  and  21.  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE  Credit  10  hours  first  semester, 
12  hours  second  semester 

Lectures,  problems,  drafting,  field  trips,  reports.  A succession  of  land- 
scape architectural  problems  to  introduce  the  student  to  professional  work,  each 
involving  some  phase  of  related  construction  and  engineering  knowledge;  the  use 
of  varied  plant  materials;  and  planning  and  governmental  organization  prin- 
ciples. These  segments  are  interrelated  in  each  problem,  involve  lectures, 
seminars  and  research,  resulting  in  student  submissions  of  programs,  plans, 
working  drawings,  and  reports  dealing  with  the  development  and  use  of  land 
areas.  Problems  include  street  or  small  parks,  campsites,  institution  sites, 
motels,  roadside  features,  some  form  of  building  (s),  court,  neighborhood  parks 
or  playgrounds,  public  building  sites,  private  clubs,  industrial  sites — I and 
II.  Messrs.  Albrecht,  Sears,  Viertel,  Williams.  Prerequisite:  LA  1,  2,  3,  4.  The 
student’s  expenses  of  the  extended  field  trip  are  approximately  $70.00. 

114.  ART  MEDIA  II  Credit  1 hour 

Laboratory,  field  trips  and  criticism.  Composing  studies  in  oil  and  other 
color  media. — II.  Mr.  Earle  and  Staff. 

116.  ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures,  seminars,  drafting.  Design  philosophy,  responsibilities  and 
relationships  of  the  design  professions.  Four  to  eight  week  problems  for  com- 
plete structures  sited  in  landscape  areas  designed  as  a requirement  for  the 
Landscape  Architecture  course II.  Mr.  Welch  and  Staff.  Prerequisite:  LA  16 

120.  and  121.  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE  Credit  11  hours  first  semester, 
13  hours  second  semester 

Lectures,  problems,  drafting,  field  trips,  reports.  Continuation  of  assigned 
landscape  architectural  problems  to  complete  the  undergraduate  study  in 
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direct  preparation  for  professional  work,  each  involving  additional  types  of 
construction  and  structural  knowledge  and  procedures;  extended  knowledge 
of  plant  materials  and  horticultural  practices;  and  study  of  city  and  regional 
planning  and  recreational  land  use.  These  fields  of  interest  are  interrelated  as 
in  the  junior  year  and  applied  to  the  solution  of  problems  such  as  residential 
sites,  subdivisions,  country  parks,  resort  areas,  public  housing  sites,  forest 
recreation  areas,  and  large  reservation  parks  and  regional  studies. — I and  II. 
Messrs.  Albrecht,  Sears,  Viertel,  Williams,  and  visiting  critics.  Prerequisite: 
LA  20.  and  21.  The  student’s  expenses  of  the  extended  field  trip  are  approxi- 
mately $70.00. 

200.  SEMINAR  Credit  2 hours 

Discussion  of  miscellaneous  current  problems  related  to  planning  and 
management. — II.  Mr.  Albrecht,  Staff,  and  visiting  lecturers. 

201.  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  Credit  hours  arranged  according  to  nature  of 
problem 

Special  study  of  assigned  problems  relating  to  landscape  architecture  oi 
planning,  with  emphasis  on  critical  thinking I and  II.  Staff. 

211.  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  Credit  4 hours  each  semester 

Development  of  a major  landscape  design  problem  involving  preparation 
of  a series  of  related  drawings. — I and  II.  Mr.  Albrecht  and  Staff.  Prerequisites: 
LA  111,  112. 

212.  LANDSCAPE  CONSTRUCTION  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures,  drafting.  Detailed  study  of  special  landscape  construction  prob- 
lems. Preparation  of  estimates,  contracts,  and  specifications. — I.  Mr.  Sears  and 
Staff.  Prerequisite  LA  112. 

213.  PLANT  MATERIALS  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures,  field  work,  trips.  Special  study  of  woody  and  herbaceous  plant 
materials,  greenhouse  operation,  and  other  horticultural  practices. — II.  Mr. 
Viertel,  Staff,  and  visiting  lecturers. 

216.  PARK  ARCHITECTURE  Credit  2 hours 

Advanced  problems  in  architectural  design  for  park  buildings  and  prepara- 
tion of  plans. — II.  Mr.  Welch  and  Staff.  Prerequisites:  LA  111,  116. 

217.  CITY  PLANNING  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures,  reports,  assigned  readings,  and  design.  Architectural,  esthetic  and 
engineering  principles.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  four  carbons) 
required I.  Mr.  Welch.  Prerequisites:  LA  111,  112. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged — I and  II.  Staff. 
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MANAGEMENT  (FOREST  MANAGEMENT) 

Mr.  Graves,  Chairman.  Messrs.  Horn,  Lee,  Sammi,  Stanton, 
Thompson 


FOREST  MENSURATION  (Summer  Camp)  Credit  3 hours 

Three  weeks  of  introductory  forest  measurements  utilizing  field  instru- 
ments and  basic  techniques  necessary  to  the  forester.  Emphasis  is  on  methods 
and  standards  of  field  practice,  especially  in  measurement  of  individual  trees, 
products,  and  forest  stands Mr.  Horn. 

FOREST  SURVEYING  (Summer  Camp)  Credit  4 hours 

Four  weeks  of  surveying  field  and  office  procedures  employed  by  the 
forester.  Emphasis  is  on  elementary  techniques  and  simple  instruments.  Field 
problems  in  linear,  horizontal,  and  vertical  measure,  topographic  mapping,  and 
direction  determinations.  Directed  by  faculty  of  the  Forest  Management  De- 
partment— Mr.  Thompson. 

1.  PLANE  SURVEYING  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  field  or  office  practice. 
A continuation  of  the  Summer  Camp  Surveying  developing  the  theoretical 
principles  of  plane  surveying.  Use  of  modem  instruments  and  methods,  com- 
putations related  to  forest  activities.— I.  Mr.  Thompson.  Prerequisite:  Math  1. 

2.  INTRODUCTORY  ENGINEERING  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  field  or  laboratory. 
Basic  engineering  problems  confronting  the  forester,  including  principles  of 
materials  and  testing;  construction  locations  and  analyses;  contracts  and  costs; 
hydrographic  and  photogrammetric  concepts  in  forestry.  Fundamental  to 
sequence  in  engineering  and  measurements. — II.  Mr.  Stanton.  Prerequisite: 
FM  1. 

4.  HARVESTING  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Principles  of  harvesting  primary  forest  products. 
Equipment,  methods,  and  economics  of  the  logging  industry. — I.  Mr.  Lee. 

99.  FOREST  MENSURATION  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  This 
course  is  closely  linked  with  work  at  Summer  Camp.  Log  rules  and  scaling; 
volume  tables  and  cruising;  basic  statistical  measures;  graphical  presentation 
and  analysis  in  the  form  of  line  graphs,  anamorphic  curves,  and  alignment 
charts.  Numerous  problems I.  Prerequisite:  Summer  Camp. 
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100.  FOREST  MENSURATION  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Problems  in  linear  regres- 
sion and  correlation;  a study  of  the  factors  affecting  growth  and  their  inter- 
relationships; the  growth  of  trees  and  stands  of  trees;  yield  tables;  growth  per 
cent.— II.  Prerequisite:  FM  99  (FM  100  ends  about  May  1 when  students  leave 
for  Spring  Camp.) 

104.  FOREST  ROADS  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory  practice.  Engi- 
neering principles  in  the  planning,  location,  design,  construction,  and  main- 
tenance of  forest  roads.  Contract  specifications,  costs,  drainage,  typical  sections, 
grades,  curves,  surfacing  materials,  use  of  heavy  equipment,  and  explosives. 
Principles  in  the  location,  installation,  and  maintenance  of  communications. 
— II.  Prerequisite:  FM  1. 

105.  FOREST  STRUCTURES  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Engineering  principles 
in  the  planning,  design,  construction  and  maintenance  of  forest  structures  such 
as  timber  bridges,  trusses,  towers,  dams,  water  supplies,  sewage  systems,  and 
other  facilities.  Properties  of  timber,  concrete,  steel,  and  other  structural 
materials. — I.  Mr.  Stanton.  Prerequisite:  Phys  3. 

106.  MANAGEMENT  PLANNING  AND  OPERATIONS  Credit  3 hours 
Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  The  over-all  management  and 

operation  of  a forest  property  as  a productive  enterprise,  particularly  develop- 
ment and  expediting  of  cutting  budgets,  work  plans,  and  operating  schedules. 
Emphasis  is  on  integration  of  principles  and  concepts  of  mensuration,  silvi- 
culture, utilization,  engineering,  economics,  administration,  and  human  relations 
in  the  context  of  a practical  operating  land  ownership. — II.  Mr.  Graves  and 
Staff. 

110.  ENGINEERING  PROBLEMS  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Intensive  study  of 
practical  application  in  forest  engineering  of  certain  phases  of  geodesy,  photo- 
grammetry,  and  civil  engineering.  Field  adjustments  of  instruments,  error 
evaluation,  and  legal  aspects. — I.  Mr.  Stanton.  Prerequisites:  FM  1 or  equiva- 
lent, consent  of  instructor. 

112.  FOREST  ADMINISTRATION  AND  POLICY  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  Administrative  and  executive 
aspects  of  forestry.  Public  and  private  forest  policy  formulation;  basic  prin- 
ciples of  organization,  planning,  public  relations,  personnel  management,  budget, 
and  administrative  practice.  Work  and  organization  of  the  major  agencies 
engaged  in  forestry. — I.  Mr.  Graves. 
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114.  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  SEMINAR  Credit  S hours 

Three  hours  of  group  discussion  and  analysis.  Current  literature,  plans, 
and  principles,  and  new  developments  in  forest  management I.  Mr.  Horn. 

115.  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  FOREST  BUSINESS  Credit  3 hours 
Three  hours  of  discussion.  Overview  of  major  business  management 

principles  and  methods  of  operation  in  forestry  enterprises.  Emphasis  is  on 
general  business  concepts  which  forest  managers  must  use.  Actual  case  studies 
are  basis  of  instruction.  Complementary  to  FE  111 I or  II.  Mr.  Horn. 

117.  ADVANCED  LOGGING  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  lecture.  Problems  of  the  logging  industry  from  an  economic 
and  engineering  aspect.  Regional  characteristics  of  labor,  equipment,  methods 
and  cost. — I.  Mr.  Lee.  Prerequisite:  FM  4. 

120.  PHOTOGRAMMETRY  (Mensurational)  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lectures  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory. 
Stereoscopic  examination  of  aerial  photographs.  Methods  of  measuring  tree 
heights;  estimation  of  forest  areas,  types,  condition  classes,  and  timber  volume 
from  aerial  photographs.  Ground  work  pertaining  to  cull,  volume  tables,  com- 
position of  species  and  related  factors.  Flying  specifications.  Recent  develop- 
ments.— I.  Mr.  Stanton.  Prerequisite:  CE  101G. 

121.  PHOTOGRAMMETRY  (Land  Management)  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory. 
Photogrammetric  engineering  methods  in  forest  land  management,  cadastral 
mapping,  property  control,  tax  problems,  protection,  timber  and  range  manage- 
ment, multiple  use  planning.  Location  and  preliminary  planning  of  transporta- 
tion systems  and  other  engineering  functions. — II.  Mr.  Stanton.  Prerequisite: 
CE  101G. 

201.  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  PROBLEMS  Credit  hours  arranged  accord- 
ing to  nature  of  problem. 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Special  study  of  assigned  problems,  with  emphasis 
on  critical  thinking.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon)  re- 
quired.— I and  II.  Staff. 

202.  APPLIED  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  Credit  3 hours 

Principles  and  practices  of  forest  management  as  applied  to  specific  forest 
properties  under  the  guidance  of  responsible  public  and  private  foresters. 
Several  days  are  spent  in  the  field  studying  forest  conditions,  organizations, 
operations,  and  problems.  By  observing  actual  forest  operations,  students 
become  acquainted  with  latest  and  most  efficient  forest  practices  in  office  and 
forest. — I.  Mr.  Graves. 
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203.  ADVANCED  FOREST  ADMINISTRATION  Credit  3 hours 

Critical  appraisal  of  existing  public,  semi-public,  and  private  forestry 
agencies  in  the  United  States,  and  comparative  study  of  major  administrative 
organizations  and  practices.  Occasional  inspection  trips  to  forestry  head- 
quarters and  field  units  and  discussion  of  internal  administrative  problems  with 
forest  officers II.  Mr.  Graves.  Prerequisite:  FM  112  or  equivalent. 

204.  SEMINAR  Credit  1 hour  each  semester 

Group  discussion  and  individual  conference  concerning  current  topics, 
trends,  and  research  in  management I and  II.  Staff. 

205.  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  Credit  2 hours 
Instruction  of  methodology  in  approach  to  and  solution  of  problems  in 

Forest  Management  research.  Restricted  to  graduate  students  in  Forest  Manage- 
ment.— I and  II.  Staff. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff 
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PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  O’Neil,  Chairman.  Messrs.  Dence,  Gorbatsevich,  Ireland, 
Lorey,  Luner,  Marton,  Ranby,  Stenuf 


1.  PULP  AND  PAPER  PROCESSES  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory  and  discussion.  History 
of  papermaking.  Introduction  to  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of  wood. 
Chemistry  and  technology  of  the  various  pulping  and  bleaching  processes. 
Physical  and  chemical  treatments  involved  in  papermaking  such  as  refining, 
sizing,  wet  strength  development,  filling,  coloring,  and  coating.  Discussion  of 
printing  processes  and  paper  characteristics  important  to  printing. — I and  II. 
Mr.  Lorey.  Prerequisite  or  concurrent:  Chem  130. 

4.  MILL  EXPERIENCE  Credit  5 hours 

Twelve  weeks’  full-time  pulp  or  paper  mill  employment  approved  by  the 
Department  between  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  years.  Ordinarily,  the  student 
receives  wages  or  salary  while  getting  the  required  experience.  The  student 
must  submit  a comprehensive  report  to  fulfill  this  requirement.  An  adapt- 
ability rating  chart  furnished  by  the  Department  is  prepared  by  the  mill  for 
each  student  employed.  Messrs.  Gorbatsevich  and  Lorey. 

5.  MILL  INSPECTION  TRIP  Credit  1 hour 

One-week  inspection  trip  to  representative  manufacturers  of  pulp  and 
paper,  papermaking  equipment,  plastics,  chemicals,  or  related  products  selected 
for  demonstrating  typical  plant-scale  operations.  Ultimate  emphasis  is  on 
manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper.  Daily  discussions.  Typewritten  report  re- 
quired on  termination  of  trip.  Trip  expenses  are  approximately  $60  per  stu- 
dent.— II.  Staff.  Prerequisites  or  concurrent:  P&P  1,  103,  104. 

103.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PULP  AND  PAPER  UNIT  OPERATIONS 
Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Principles  of  chemical  engineering  pertaining  to 
the  flow  of  fluids  and  flow  of  heat  as  well  as  a study  of  the  properties  of 
steam.  Emphasis  is  on  the  application  of  the  fundamentals  of  these  processes  to 
the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  papers.  Examples  studied  pertain  specifically  to 
this  industry. — II.  Mr.  Stenuf.  Prerequisites:  Phys  1,  P&P  1,  Chem  140. 

104.  PULP  AND  PAPER  UNIT  OPERATIONS  Credit  2 hours  first  semes- 
ter, 3 hours  second  semester 

Two  hours  of  lecture  first  semester,  three  hours  of  lecture  second  semester. 
Design,  construction,  and  operation  of  process  equipment  employed  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry.  Principles  of  important  unit  operations  in  chemical  engi- 
neering processes.  Consideration  of  flow  of  liquids,  heat  transfer,  evaporation,' 
diffusion,  filtration,  gas  absorption,  and  air  condition.  Emphasis  is  on  applica- 
tion of  fundamentals  of  these  processes  to  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper. 
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Examples  studied  pertain  to  this  industry. — I and  II.  Mr.  Stenuf.  Prerequi- 
sites: Phys  1,  P&P  1,  Chem  140,  P&P  103. 

107.  PROCESS  CONROL  FOR  THE  PAPER  INDUSTRY  Credit  3 hours 
Three  hours  of  lecture.  The  study  and  application  of  measuring  means, 

remote  signal  transmission,  and  control  elements.  Response  to  signals,  lag, 
dynamic  error,  cycling  and  other  process  control  phenomena.  The  theory  of 
corrosion,  and  methods  for  determining,  predicting,  and  mitigating  corrosion. 
Application  of  these  principles  and  instruments  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 

is  stressed.  Prerequisites  or  concurrent:  P&P  1,  103,  104  and  Chem  140 

Mr.  Stenuf. 

108.  ECONOMICS  OF  PULP  AND  PAPER  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures  and  seminar.  Structure  and  development  of  the  industry  and  the 
decisions  of  management  are  explained  in  the  light  of  economic  principles. 
Current  industrial  trends  and  problems  are  discussed.  Each  student  prepares  an 
analytical  report  on  some  aspect  of  industry  structure. — II.  Mr.  Armstrong. 
Prerequisite:  FE  1 or  equivalent. 

109.  RESEARCH  PROBLEM  Credit  1 hour 

The  Staff  of  the  Department  and  selected  alumni  in  the  paper  industry 
are  solicited  for  research  problems  of  a practical  nature  in  pulping,  bleaching, 
beating,  sizing,  coloring,  coating,  and  quality  testing  of  pulp  and  paper  and 
paper  products.  Student  makes  a systematic  survey  of  all  available  literature  on 
the  problem  assigned  him  and  incorporates  it  in  a formal  typewritten  report 
which  he  submits  in  duplicate.  An  essential  part  of  this  report  is  a detailed 
outline  of  laboratory  research  which  the  student  proposes  to  undertake  during 

the  next  semester I.  Staff.  Prerequisites  or  concurrent:  P&P  1,  104,  FC  120, 

125,  Chem  130B. 

110.  RESEARCH  PROBLEM  Credit  4 hours 

Twelve  hours  of  laboratory.  The  research  program  outlined  in  P&P  109 
is  undertaken  in  the  laboratory  with  the  objective  of  developing  original  data. 
Emphasis  is  on  application  of  correct  research  techniques  rather  than  the  dis- 
covery of  results  of  significant  commercial  importance.  Data  developed  are 
assembled  and  evaluated  in  a comprehensive  typewritten  report  which  the 
student  prepares  in  duplicate  and  submits  to  his  instructor.  A copy  of  this 
report  is  sent  to  the  person  suggesting  the  problem. — II.  Staff.  Prerequisite: 
P&P  109,  131,  135. 

131.  PULPING  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  4 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Discussion  of  variables  and 
mechanisms  in  pulping  and  pulp  bleaching.  Influence  of  pulp  components  on 
paper  properties.  Analysis  of  cooking,  spent  and  bleach  liquors;  evaluation  of 
raw  materials  in  pulping  and  pulp  bleaching.  Preparation  and  evaluation  of 
pulps.  Study  of  pulping  and  bleaching  variables  and  their  influence  on  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  pulp.  Bleaching  of  pulps  for  specific  uses. — I. 
Messrs.  Gorbatsevich,  Lorey,  Stenuf.  Prerequisite:  P&P  1 and  Chem  140. 
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135.  PAPER  PROPERTIES  Credit  4 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory  and  discussion.  Application 
to  pulps  of  rosin  and  wax  sizes,  starches,  fillers,  wet  strength  resin  and  other 
additives.  Evaluation  of  their  effect  on  paper  properties.  Characterization  of 
dyestuffs  and  their  use  in  color  matching  of  commercial  papers.  Surface  coating 
of  paper  and  its  effect  on  paper  properties.  Evaluation  of  chemical,  physical 
and  optical  properties  of  paper  and  their  significance  to  the  end-use  of  paper. 
— I.  Messrs.  Lorey,  Gorbatsevich,  and  O’Neil.  Prerequisite:  P&P  1 and 

Chem  140. 

139.  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY  LABORATORY  Credit  3 hours 

Nine  hours  of  laboratory  and  discussion  period.  Preparation  of  stock  for 
various  types  of  paper  furnishes  and  the  development  of  material  and  heat 
balances  are  covered.  Operation  of  the  semicommercial  paper  mill  equipment 
in  the  manufacturing  of  various  grades  of  paper  and  paper  board.  Major 
assignment  is  the  operation  of  a 52-inch  combination  Fourdrinier  and  cylinder 
paper  machine.  Emphasis  is  on  fundamentals  of  stock  preparation,  paper 
machine  operation,  and  testing  and  evaluation  of  the  finished  product.  Discus- 
sion of  paper  properties  follows  each  machine  run. — II.  Messrs.  Lorey,  Gor- 
batsevich, and  Stenuf.  Prerequisites:  P&P  1,  103,  104. 

201.  RESEARCH  IN  PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  hours  ar- 
ranged according  to  nature  of  problem 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Problems  in  pulp  and  paper  technology  are 
assigned  to  properly  qualified  graduate  students.  One  typewritten  report 
(original  and  one  carbon)  required. — I and  II.  Staff.  Prerequisites  depend  upon 
nature  of  problem. 

202.  SEMINAR  Credit  1 hour 

Discussions  and  assigned  topics  in  fields  related  to  pulp  and  paper  tech- 
nology.— I and  II.  Staff. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 

231.  * CHEMICAL  MECHANISMS  IN  PULPING  AND  BLEACHING  PROC- 

ESSES Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion  of  the  chemical  reactions  relating 
to  the  various  technical  pulping  and  bleaching  processes.  Emphasis  on  the 
mechanisms  of  reactions  responsible  for  the  degradation  and  solution  of  lignin, 
the  effect  of  the  process  treatment  on  the  cellulose  and  hemicellulose  constitu- 
ents, and  the  relationship  of  the  various  chemical  transformations  to  such  pulp 
properties  as  brightness  and  strength.  Properties  of  lignin  solutions  relating  to 
lignin  structure.  New  research  developments  pertaining  to  delignification  and 
fiber  purification. — I.  Mr.  Dence.  Prerequisites:  FC  125,  P&P  131,  and  prefer- 
ably Chem  250. 

* In  1960-61  this  course  was  known  as  ADVANCES  IN  THE  PHYSICS 
AND  CHEMISTRY  OF  FIBROUS  MATERIALS. 
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233.  FINE  STRUCTURE  OF  CELLULOSE  AND  OTHER  POLYMERIC 
FIBERS  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Review  of  the  chemical  structure 
of  cellulose,  hemicellulose,  proteins,  and  synthetic  polymers  as  fiber-forming 
materials.  The  crystal  structure  of  these  polymers,  and  the  arrangement  of 
crystallites  and  noncrystalline  material  in  the  fibers.  The  structure  of  regen- 
erated and  synthetic  fibers.  Effect  of  chemical  composition  and  modification  on 
surface  properties,  deformations,  and  dimensional  changes  of  fibers.  Physical 
and  chemical  methods  and  their  application  to  fiber  research  are  treated  in 
conjunction  with  the  subject  matter. — II.  Mr.  Ranby.  Prerequisites:  FC  121, 
and  FC  125. 

235.  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  PAPER 
Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Morphology  and  chemical  compo- 
sition in  relation  to  fiber  and  paper  properties.  Physics  of  fiber-water  suspen- 
sions. Formation  and  geometry  of  the  paper  sheet.  Development  of  interfiber 
bonding  by  physical  and  chemical  forces.  Examination  of  current  theories  of 
the  physical  properties  of  paper.  Effect  of  chemico-mechanical  treatment  on 
fibers  and  fiber  structures.  The  rheological  properties  of  fibers  and  paper,  and 
their  relation  to  end  use.  Recent  advances  in  optical  and  mechanical  methods 
of  studying  bonding,  sheet  formation  and  surface  properties.  Special  paper 

assignments I.  Mr.  Luner  and  Mrs.  Marton.  Prerequisites:  FC  125,  and 

P&P  135. 


SILVICULTURE 

Mr.  Farnsworth,  Chairman.  Messrs.  Barrett,  Heiberg,  Klaehn,  Leaf, 
Satterlund 


1.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  SILVICULTURE  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  field  work.  Site  factors  and  their 
effect  on  forest  vegetation.  Relation  of  forest  to  site.  The  forest  as  a com- 
munity.— I.  Mr.  Farnsworth. 

2.  FOREST  SOILS  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Fundamentals  of  soil 
science  with  particular  reference  to  forestry. — II.  Mr.  Leaf. 

3.  SEEDING  AND  PLANTING  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Collection  and  testing  of 
forest  seed.  Production  of  forest  tree  nursery  stock  and  establishment  of  forests 
by  seeding  and  planting. — II.  Mr.  Farnsworth. 
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11.  FIRE  CONTROL  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures  and  recitations  in  the  many  aspects  of  forest  fire  control.  Special 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  rapidly  developing  science  of  fire  behavior. 
The  course  also  covers  causes  and  effects  of  fires,  fire  control  economics,  and  the 
techniques  of  prevention,  presuppression,  and  suppression. — I.  Mr.  Barrett. 

100.  FOREST  TREE  SEED  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture  or  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Seed  sources, 
methods  of  collecting,  extracting,  storing,  and  testing  forest  tree  seed.  Seed 
stands  and  seed  orchards.  Treatment  of  seed  previous  to  planting,  with  em- 
phasis on  important  factors  in  producing  nursery  stock  for  forest  planting. 
Seed  certification  standards  and  seed  certification  laws — I.  Mr.  Klaehn.  Pre- 
requisite: Silv  3. 

104.  PRACTICE  OF  SILVICULTURE  Credit  6 hours  (2  hours  in  residence 
at  Syracuse,  4 hours  at  Spring  Camp) 

Three  hours  of  lecture  until  May  1.  Theory  presented  in  lectures  is 
practiced  in  daily  field  work  during  May  at  Pack  Demonstration  Forest,  War- 
rensburg.  Emphasis  is  on  reproduction  cuttings,  thinnings,  and  other  silvicul- 
tural operations.  Practical  experience  in  seeding  and  planting  (Silv  3) , fire 
control  (Silv  11),  and  forest  soils  (Silv  113),  is  correlated  at  camp.  Special 
features  are  lectures  by  visiting  experts,  a week’s  side  camp  at  Huntington 
Wildlife  Forest,  and  a four-day  seminar  trip  to  private  and  public  organizations 
in  New  England  engaged  in  research  and  practical  forestry  operations. — II.  Mr. 
Heiberg  and  Staff.  Prerequisites:  Summer  Camp,  Silv  1.  Consult  instructor 

regarding  cost,  approximately  $80,  and  details  of  Spring  Camp. 

105.  ADVANCED  PRACTICE  OF  SILVICULTURE  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  field  work.  Problems  in  silviculture 
treatment  of  woodlands  under  intensive  management.  Weekly  trips  to  forest 
areas  in  New  York.  Marking,  cutting  and  detailed  study  of  selected  areas. — I. 
Mr.  Heiberg.  Prerequisite:  Silv  104. 

107.  FOREST  TREE  IMPROVEMENT  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory  or  field  work.  General  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  tree  improvement  practiced  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Tree  selection,  techniques  of  vegetative  propagation,  hydridization,  polyploidy, 
establishment  of  seed  orchards,  clonal  and  offspring  testing  and  other  problems. 
— II.  Mr.  Klaehn.  Prerequisite:  Bot  105. 

110.  FOREST  AND  RANGE  INFLUENCES  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  The  relation  of  forest  and  range 
vegetation  to  its  environment,  with  special  emphasis  on  soil,  water,  and  man. 
Measurement  of  precipitation,  runoff,  erosion,  and  other  variables.  Effects  of 
forest  and  range  use  and  management. — I or  II.  Mr.  Satterlund.  Open  to 
seniors  and  graduate  students. 
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112.  "SILVICULTURAL  SEMINAR  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Group  study  of  selected  silvicultural  problems  or  situations  of  mutual 
interest.  Emphasis  is  on  critical  evaluation  and  analysis  and  on  organization 
and  presentation  of  results  from  individual  study  for  group  consideration. — 
II.  Staff. 

113.  "SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures,  seminar  reports,  and  topical  reviews  on  principles  of  land  man- 
agement for  conservation  of  soil  and  water  resources. — II.  Mr.  Satterlund. 
Prerequisite:  Silv  2. 

114.  REGIONAL  STUDIES  Credit  2 hours 

Study  and  analysis  of  the  many  factors  that  influence  the  silvicultural 
management  of  the  important  tree  species  of  North  America.  These  factors 
include  importance  of  forest  and  forestry  to  a designated  region,  physiography, 
geology,  soils,  climate  and  weather,  sites  and  site  types,  ecology,  problems  of 
protection  and  silvical  characteristics  of  the  more  important  species. — I.  Mr. 
Barrett.  Prerequisite:  Silv  104. 

115.  ADVANCED  FOREST  SOILS  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  discussion,  four  hours  of  laboratory, 
field  study  of  forest  soils.  Effect  of  silvicultural  operations  on  soil.  Selection  of 
species  for  planting  on  different  soils,  soil  erosion  control  by  forestry  means, 
methods  of  sampling,  and  laboratory  analysis. — I.  Mr.  Leaf.  Prereauisite:  Silv  2. 

116.  FORESTRY  TRIP  Credit  2 hours 

Three  weeks’  study  tour  to  national,  state,  and  private  forest  operations 
and  to  public  and  private  forest  experiment  stations  mainly  in  southern  states. 
Starts  two  weeks  before  registration  of  first  semester — I.  Staff.  Prerequisite: 
Silv  104.  (Consult  instructor  as  to  transportation  fee,  about  $35.00,  and  per- 
sonal expenses,  approximately  $65.00.) 

200.  "GRADUATE  SILVICULTURE  SEMINAR  Credit  2 hours 

Three  hour  class  discussion  per  week.  Assigned  reports  and  discussion  of 
silvicultural  topics. — II.  Mr.  Farnsworth  and  Staff. 

201.  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN  SILVICULTURE  Credit  hours  arranged 
according  to  nature  of  problem 

Hours  to  be  arranged.— I and  II.  Staff. 

* This  course  ends  approximately  May  1 when  students  leave  for  Spring 
Camp. 
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207.  ADVANCED  FOREST  TREE  IMPROVEMENT  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hour  lecture  or  discussion,  three  hours  laboratory.  Forest  tree  im- 
provement history.  Advanced  techniques  of  vegetative  propagation  and  their 
application.  Special  problems  of  sexual  reproduction  and  testing.  Relation  of 
forest  tree  improvement  to  the  breeding  of  agricultural  crops  and  fruit  trees. 
Laboratory  training  in  cytological  studies,  techniques  of  alio-  and  auto-vegeta- 
tive propagation,  pollen  germination  and  other  problems.  An  independent 
research  problem  will  be  undertaken  by  the  student — II.  Mr.  Klaehn.  Pre- 
requisites: F Bot  105  and  Silv  107. 

215.  * FOREST  SOIL  FERTILITY  (APPLIED  STUDIES)  Credit  2 to  4 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  discussion,  three  to  six  hours  of  labora- 
tory depending  on  number  of  credit  hours.  Influence  of  soil  fertility  on  devel- 
opment and  growth  of  seedlings  and  trees,  and  techniques  involved  to  determine 
this  influence.  Chemical  and  biological  analyses  to  determine  levels  of  soil 
fertility.  Nutrient  element  deficiencies  and  their  correction  by  soil  amendments 
and  fertilizers.  Term  projects  by  the  student  will  be  undertaken. — II.  Mr.  Leaf. 
Prerequisites:  Chem  32A,  Bot  110,  Silv  115,  or  equivalents. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 


* This  course  ends  approximately  May  1 when  students  leave  for  Spring 
Camp. 
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Mr.  Anderson,  Chairman.  Messrs.  Bishop,  Brown,  Core,  Cote, 
Davidson,  Deckert,  deZeeuw,  Harlow,  Lamb,  Moore,  Pentoney, 
Perkins,  Skaar,  Smith,  Ward 


4.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FOREST  PRODUCTS  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Characteristics  of  the  products  of  the  forest  tree 
and  manufacture  of  wood  products. — I.  Staff. 

6.  ELEMENTARY  WOOD  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Structure  of  wood  in 
relation  to  defects,  properties  and  uses.  The  variability  of  wood.  Identification 
of  major  commercial  U.  S.  timber  by  gross  features. — I.  Mr.  Core  and  Staff. 
Prerequisites:  Bot  1 or  2. 

8.  ELEMENTARY  WOOD  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  4 hours 

Identification,  variability  and  anatomical  characteristics  of  wood  and  paper- 
making fibers.  Uses,  properties  and  sources  of  wood  and  fibers.  Structure  of 
wood  in  relation  to  defects,  properties  and  uses. — II.  Mr.  Core  and  Staff.  Pre- 
requisite: Bot  2. 

10.  PHYSICAL  AND  MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  WOOD  Credit  4 
hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  A study  of  the  physical 
and  mechanical  properties  of  wood  in  relation  to  its  use  and  processing. — I. 
Mr.  deZeeuw  and  Staff.  Prerequisites:  WPE  8,  Phys  31,  Math  22. 

26.  LUMBER  MANUFACTURE  AND  DISTRIBUTION  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Principles  of  lumber 
manufacture,  remanufacture,  grading  and  marketing.  For  Wood  Products  Engi- 
neering Juniors I.  Messrs.  Perkins,  Deckert,  and  Smith. 

46.  LIGHT  CONSTRUCTION  MATERIALS  Credit  2 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Properties  and  uses  of  materials  associated  with 
light  frame  construction;  millwork,  insulation,  roofing,  siding,  etc. — II.  Mr. 
Smith.  Open  only  to  majors  in  Wood  Products  Engineering. 

52.  WOOD  PRODUCTS  ENGINEERING  EXPERIENCE  Credit  5 hours 

Twelve  weeks  employment  in  a production  laboratory  or  marketing  phase 
of  wood  products  engineering.  Ordinarily,  the  student  receives  wages  or  salary 
while  getting  this  experience.  A comprehensive  report  describing  the  student's 
work  is  required.  Must  be  completed  prior  to  registering  for  the  first  semester 
of  senior  year.  Staff. 
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101.  RESEARCH  PROBLEM  Credit  3 hours 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Conferences,  library,  laboratory  and/or  field 
research  on  a specific  problem  in  wood  products  engineering.  Typewritten 
report  (original  and  one  carbon)  required. — I or  II.  Staff.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

102.  SENIOR  SEMINAR  FOR  WOOD  PRODUCTS  ENGINEERING  MAJORS 
Credit  2 hours 

Discussion  and  assigned  reports  on  current  problems  and  new  development 
in  wood  products  engineering — II.  Staff.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

108.  COMMERCIAL  TIMBERS  OF  THE  WORLD  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  conference,  three  hours  of  laboratory  and 
assigned  reading.  Important  commercial  timbers  of  the  world,  their  structure, 
physical  properties,  identification,  supply  and  uses. — I.  Mr.  Core.  Prerequisite: 
WPE  8. 

110.  TIMBER  MECHANICS  Credit  3 hours  first  semester,  1 hour  second 
semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture  first  semester,  three  hours  of  laboratory  second 
semester.  Mechanical  properties  of  wood  and  elements  of  structures.  Lectures, 
problems,  and  use  of  timber- testing  equipment. — I and  II.  Mr.  deZeeuw.  Pre- 
requisites: Calculus,  Phys  31,  or  equivalent. 

112.  DESIGN  OF  WOOD  STRUCTURAL  ELEMENTS  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures  plus  laboratory  exercises.  A development  of  the  principles  in- 
volved in  designing  structural  elements  in  wood  and  practice  in  their  applica- 
tion.— II.  Mr.  deZeeuw.  Prerequisite:  WPE  110  (first  semester) . 

114.  ELASTICITY  OF  WOOD  AND  PLYWOOD  Credit  3 hours 

Theory  of  elasticity  as  applied  to  solid  and  laminated  wood,  sandwich 
material  and  plywood.  Elements  of  wood  plasticity I.  Mr.  Pentoney.  Pre- 

requisite: WPE  112. 

118.  WOOD  PHYSICS  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Physical  properties  of 
wood  in  relation  to  moisture,  heat,  sound,  light  and  electricity. — I.  Mr.  Skaar. 
Prerequisites:  WPE  8,  Calculus,  Phys  33,  or  equivalent. 

122.  WOOD  MACHINING  AND  TOOL  DESIGN  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  or  plant  studies. 
Wood  properties  in  relation  to  machining  defects.  Elements  of  machine  and 
wood  cutting  tool  design.  Industry  practices  and  proper  use  of  woodworking 
machinery.— II.  Mr.  Perkins.  Prerequisite:  Calculus,  Phys,  WPE  10. 
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132.  ADHESIVES  AND  PLYWOOD  Credit  4 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Basic 
theory  of  adhesion  and  cohesion  as  influenced  by  chemical  and  physical  factors. 
History  and  development  of  glues  and  synthetic  resin  wood  adhesives  with  their 
basic  formulation,  characteristics,  and  uses.  Laboratory  work  gives  experience 
in  use  of  gluing  equipment  and  application  of  wood  adhesives  with  comprehen- 
sive coverage  on  gluing  defects  and  their  causes. — I.  Mr.  Bishop  and  assistant. 

134.  VENEER  AND  PLYWOOD  MANUFACTURING  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Veneer 
cutting,  clipping,  drying,  and  methods  of  reducing  waste.  Principles  involved  in 
cold  pressing,  hot  pressing,  fluid  pressure  application,  radio-frequency  heating 
in  manufacturing  plywood,  laminations,  assembly  gluing,  and  modified  wood.  In 
the  laboratory,  techniques  are  applied  and  strength  of  glue  bonds  are  evaluated 
by  various  methods  of  testing. — II.  Mr.  Bishop.  Prerequisite:  WPE  132. 

138.  WOOD  FINISHING  Credit  3 hours 

Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory.  Surface  preparation  and  finishing  of 
furniture  and  other  wood  products.  Provides  familiarization  with  materials, 
applications,  techniques,  testing  and  economic  limitations  of  various  industrial 
finishing  systems. — I.  Staff.  Open  only  to  a limited  number  of  Seniors  and 
graduate  students  in  Wood  Products  Engineering. 

142.  DRY  KILN  ENGINEERING  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Theoretical  and  practical 
aspects  of  moisture  control  in  seasoning,  kiln  drying,  and  manufacture  of  lumber 
and  other  wood  products. — II.  Mr.  Brown. 

146.  LIGHT  CONSTRUCTION  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Elements  of  light  frame 
construction,  blueprint  reading,  and  estimating  quantities  in  home  building. — I. 
Mr.  Smith.  Prerequisite:  WPE  46.  Open  only  to  seniors  in  Wood  Products 
Engineering. 

148.  LUMBER  MERCHANDISING  AND  SALESMANSHIP  Credit  3 hours 
Three  hours  of  lecture,  discussion,  and  demonstration.  Organization  and 
operation  of  wholesale  and  retail  lumber  distribution  agencies:  Layout,  equip- 
ment, policies  and  problems.  Principles  of  salesmanship  and  their  application 
in  the  American  lumber  industry. — I.  Mr.  Smith.  Open  only  to  Seniors  in 
Wood  Products  Engineering. 

152.  FIELD  TRIP  Credit  2 hours 

Two  weeks  supervised  study  and  reporting  of  representative  wood  products 

industries II.  Staff.  Required  of  all  students  in  WPE.  Individual  expenses 

are  $100-$150  while  on  the  trip. 
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156.  MICROTECHNIQUE  OF  THE  TISSUES  OF  WOODY  PLANTS  Credit 
3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Preparation  of  the  tissues  of 
woody  plants  for  sectioning.  Techniques  of  sectioning,  staining  and  mounting. 
Theory  and  elementary  chemistry  of  staining.— I.  Mr.  Cote.  Prerequisites: 
WPE  8,  FC  20,  except  by  special  arrangement. 

158.  PHOTOMICROGRAPHY  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures  and  laboratory.  Practice  in  making  photomicrographs  of  sections 
of  woody  plant  tissues  and  other  biological  materials.  Developing,  printing, 
enlarging,  use  of  optical  light  filters,  chemistry  of  photography,  and  introduc- 
tion of  electron  microscopy.— II.  Mr.  Cote.  Prerequisites:  WPE  8,  WPE  156, 
except  by  special  arrangement. 

162.  WOOD  PRESERVATION  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Agencies  of  wood 
deterioration,  wood  preservatives,  fire  retardants,  methods  of  treatment,  prop- 
erties of  treated  wood,  and  economic  aspects. — I.  Mr.  Bishop. 

164.  ADVANCED  WOOD  PRESERVATION  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory  with 
laboratory  reports  required  on  analysis  of  treatments II.  Mr.  Bishop. 

166.  PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  OF  WOODWORKING  INDUSTRIES  I 
Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Organization  for  manu- 
facturing, production  planning  and  control.  Motion  and  time  study  for  wood- 
working industries.  Includes  a comprehensive  laboratory  problem  dealing  with 
a proposed  plan  for  establishing  a typical  woodworking  plant I.  Staff.  Pre- 

requisite: WPE  22. 

168.  PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  OF  WOODWORKING  INDUSTRIES 
II  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  laboratory.  Statistical  quality  control,  layout 
planning  techniques,  and  engineering  economy  for  woodworking  industries. — 
II.  Staff.  Prerequisite:  WPE  166.  Open  primarily  to  graduate  students. 

170  CASE  STUDIES  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  recitation  and  discussion.  A study  of  cases  selected  to  illus- 
trate management  problems  in  the  wood  products  industries — II.  Mr.  Smith. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  WPE. 

174.  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  WOOD  PRODUCTS  ENGINEERING  Credit 
3 hours 

Lectures,  conferences,  discussions,  and  laboratory.  Advanced  topics  in 
wood  products  engineering,  including  advanced  studies  in  one  or  more  of  the 
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basic  areas  covered  in  other  courses  in  wood  products  engineering. — I or  II. 
Staff.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

201.  RESEARCH  IN  WOOD  PRODUCTS  ENGINEERING  Credit  arranged 
according  to  nature  of  problem 

Investigations  or  directed  study  in  wood  products  engineering  including 
manufacturing,  marketing,  anatomy,  physics,  quality  and  mechanical  properties 

of  wood.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon  required) I and 

II.  Staff. 

202.  WOOD  PRODUCTS  ENGINEERING  SEMINAR  Credit  2 or  3 hours 
Conference,  discussion  and  reports  analyzing  current  research  and  new 

developments,  new  literature  and  subject  matter  surveys  in  wood  products  engi- 
neering.— I and  II.  Staff. 

203.  RESEARCH  TECHNIQUES  IN  WOOD  PRODUCTS  ENGINEERING 
Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Principles  and  procedures 
of  research,  including  the  use  of  testing  equipment,  in  phases  of  utilization 
involving  lumber  manufacture  and  the  drying,  machining,  preservation,  gluing 
and  finishing  of  wood. — I.  Mr.  Brown.  Open  only  to  graduate  students  in  Wood 
Products  Engineering. 

214.  RHEOLOGY  OF  WOOD  AND  POLYMERS  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  General  principles  of  mechanical  behavior  with 
applications  to  wood  and  polymer  systems. — II.  Mr.  Pentoney.  Prerequisites: 
Chem  140,  Math  181,  Phys  33,  or  equivalent. 

218.  ADVANCED  WOOD  PHYSICS  Credit  3 hours 

The  physics  of  wood  and  of  wood-base  materials.  Treatment  of  wood- 
moisture  relations  with  emphasis  on  movement  of  liquids  and  heat  through 
wood.  Derivation  of  the  diffusion  equations  and  their  application  to  wood- 
treating and  wood-drying  processes. — II.  Mr.  Skaar.  Prerequisite:  WPE  118, 
Math  181. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 
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ZOOLOGY  (FOREST  ZOOLOGY) 

Mr.  King,  Chairman.  Messrs.  Alexander,  Behrend,  Bernhardt, 
Hartenstein,  Patric,  Stegeman,  Webb 


1.  FOREST  ZOOLOGY  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 
Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Forest  Zoology. 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  A general  survey  of  the 
animal  kingdom  with  emphasis  on  the  zoological  principles  of  morphology, 
physiology,  differentiation,  and  development.  Much  of  the  work  is  ecological, 
dealing  with  the  diversity  of  animal  life  in  the  forest  environment,  the  values 
it  possesses  and  the  services  it  performs,  its  demands  on  and  contributions  to 
the  forest,  and  the  part  it  plays  in  the  forest  community — I and  II.  Mr.  Webb 
and  assistants. 

100.  PRINCIPLES  OF  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  A study  of  the  principles 
governing  management  of  forest  and  range  wildlife  and  of  the  biological-eco- 
nomic-sociological mechanism  involved. — II.  Mr.  Webb. 

105.  ADVANCED  ZOOLOGY  Credit  2 hours  each  semester 

One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  An  advanced  study  of  the 
morphology,  gross  and  microscopic  anatomy,  physiology,  reproduction  and 
development  of  vertebrate  animals. — I and  II.  Mr.  Stegeman. 

111.  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Structure,  classification, 
and  probable  descent  of  invertebrate  animals.  Emphasis  on  their  relationships 
to  the  forest  community. — II.  Mr.  Stegeman. 

113.  LABORATORY  TECHNIQUES  IN  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  Credit 
3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Laboratory 
techniques  involved  in  making  full  use  of  zoological  materials.  Collection, 
preparation,  preservation,  and  study  of  pathological,  embryological,  and  food 
materials. — I.  Mr.  Stegeman. 

115.  LIMNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Introduction  to  fresh- 
water biology.  Special  emphasis  on  biological  productivity  of  freshwater  en- 
vironments and  causal  determining  influences  as  manifested  by  physical,  chemi- 
cal, and  biological  aspects. — I. 
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116.  ICHTHYOLOGY  Credit  3 hours.  Two  hours  credit  for  Juniors  leaving 
for  spring  camp 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Studies  of  freshwater 
fishes.  Problems  in  fisheries  conservation,  economics,  habits  and  research  tech- 
niques. Basic  information  on  fisheries  problems  and  their  solution. — II. 

120.  ANIMAL  ECOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Relations  of  animals  to 
their  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  environments.  Emphasis  on  community 
principles,  succession,  distribution,  migrations,  adaptations  and  population  dy- 
namics.— I.  Mr.  Alexander. 

121.  VERTEBRATE  TAXONOMY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Identification  and  classi- 
fication of  vertebrates  of  the  forest  community.  Emphasis  on  use  of  keys  and 
recognition  and  significance  of  distinguishing  characters. — II. 

122.  LAKE,  POND  AND  STREAM  MANAGEMENT  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Principles  and  techniques 
of  managing  freshwater  environments  for  productivity  of  fish  and  associated 
animals,  with  emphasis  on  limiting  factors  and  methods  of  management. — I. 
Prerequisite:  F Zoo  115. 

130.  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  A study  of  animal  activ- 
ities at  the  cell,  tissue,  and  organ  level. — II.  Mr.  Hartenstein.  Prerequisite: 
Chem  6a,  57,  F Zoo  1. 

200.  PRACTICE  OF  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  conference,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  An  ad- 
vanced course  in  wildlife  management.  Emphasis  is  on  evaluation  of  environ- 
ments, development  of  management  plans,  and  coordination  of  management 
with  economics,  land  uses  and  legal  restrictions.  The  course  is  concerned  with 
the  application  of  current  practices  and  the  development  of  new  practices. — I. 
Mr.  Alexander.  Prerequisite:  F Zoo  100. 

201.  PROBLEMS  IN  FOREST  ZOOLOGY  Credit  arranged  according  to  na- 
ture of  problem 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Individual  study  of  special  problems  in  forest 
zoology.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon)  required. — I or  II. 
Staff. 

202.  FOREST  ZOOLOGY  SEMINAR  Credit  1 hour 

Two  hours  of  discussion  and  assigned  reports  on  current  problems  and 
new  developments  in  forest  zoology. — I or  II.  Staff. 
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203.  ENVIRONMENTAL  ANALYSIS  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture  and  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Detailed 
studies  of  methods  used  in  determining  environmental  composition,  and  in 
interpretation  of  forest  and  range  analysis  data  used  in  preparation  of  wildlife 
management  programs. — II.  Mr.  Webb. 

205.  ZOOGEOGRAPHY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Geographic  distribution 
of  North  American  vertebrates,  factors  determining  their  distribution  and  nature 
of  range  occupied. — I.  Mr.  King. 

220.  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  TRIP  Credit  1 to  3 hours 

A one-  to  two-week  trip  to  state  and  federal  agencies  engaged  in  wildlife 
administration,  management  and  research.  Includes  inspection,  conferences,  and 
preparation  of  a report — I or  II.  Staff. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 
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SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY  COURSES 
INCLUDED  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY 
CURRICULUMS 

Credit 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  Hours 

Chemistry  6a  & 6b,  General  Chemistry  4-4 

Chemistry  57,  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry  4 

Chemistry  130a  & 130b,  Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis  3-3 

Chemistry  140a  & 140b,  Physical  Chemistry 4-4 

English  la  & lb,  Freshman  English  3-3 

English  6a  & 6b,  English  for  Foreign  Students  3-3 

Geology  36,  Forest  Geology  2 

Mathematics  1,  Plane  Trigonometry  3 

Mathematics  2,  College  Algebra  3 

Mathematics  21,  Calculus  I 3 

Mathematics  22,  Calculus  II  3 

Mathematics  23,  Calculus  III  4 

Mathematics  24,  Calculus  IV  4 

Physics  la  & lb,  General  Physics  4-4 

Physics  3a  & 3b,  General  Physics  3-3 

Physics  31,  Physics  for  Engineers  (Mechanics)  4 

Physics  32,  Physics  for  Engineers  (Electricity)  4 

Physics  33,  Physics  for  Engineers  (Heat,  Sound,  Light)  4 

Physics  102,  Advanced  General  Physics  3 

COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Business  Law  101,  Basic  Concepts  and  Applications  3 

Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations  150,  Personnel  Relations  3 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Civil  Engineering  101,  Photogrammetry  3 

SCHOOL  OF  SPEECH  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 

Public  Address  8,  Public  Speaking  2 

RESERVE  OFFICER  TRAINING  CORPS 

Air  Force  Reserve see  p.  41 

Army  Reserve  see  p.  41 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 


TO  ENJOY  THE  GOOD  LIVING  A COLLEGE  ATMOSPHERE  PROVIDES,  yOU 

must  observe  and  uphold  the  standards,  rules,  and  traditions  of 
community  life.  Moreover,  a good  community  expects  its  members 
to  respect  the  principles  of  all  other  communities.  When  you  reg- 
ister with  the  College  of  Forestry,  you  voluntarily  join  two  com- 
munities: that  of  your  own  College  and  the  larger  community  of 
Syracuse  University.  You  are  urged  to  become  well  acquainted 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  which  will  govern  your  life  in  both 
of  these  communities. 

A student  may  apply  for  special  consideration  if  he  feels  that 
compliance  with  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  College  results  in 
undue  hardship  to  him.  The  Faculty  may  be  petitioned  on  forms 
available  for  this  purpose  in  the  Dean  of  Students'  Office.  Petitions 
must  state  the  request  definitely,  describe  the  reason  for  it,  and  be 
presented  to  the  Dean  of  Students. 


I.  ATTENDANCE 

Students  should  realize  that  promptness  and  regularity  in  class 
attendance  are  essential  for  proper  assimilation  of  the  subject 
matter  of  a course.  Absences  and  tardiness  interrupt  the  continuity 
of  the  instruction  and  interfere  with  the  instructor’s  development 
and  presentation  of  the  material.  The  student  is  placed  at  a great 
disadvantage,  since  instructors  must  assume  that  he  is  familiar  with 
work  already  covered. 

A.  Undergraduates  are  expected  to  attend  all  of  their  sched- 
uled exercises  and  to  be  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  hour, 
unless  prevented  from  doing  so  by  illness  or  other  compelling  cause. 

B.  Absence  because  of  personal  illness  will  be  authorized  by 
the  customary  infirmary  notice.  Other  authorized  absences  are 
those  caused  by  trips  required  or  permitted  by  the  College,  by 
illness  or  death  in  the  family,  or  other  emergencies  or  obligations. 
The  student  should  report  such  absences  promptly  to  the  Registrar’s 
office,  in  advance  when  possible. 
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C.  The  responsibility  for  all  material  covered  in  a course  rests 
entirely  upon  the  student.  Students  who  have  missed  work  as  the 
result  of  an  authorized  absence  may  expect  cooperation  from  the 
faculty  in  making  that  work  up. 

D.  Absence  from  exercises  during  the  twenty-four  hour  period 
before  or  after  a vacation  is  regarded  as  interfering  with  the  col- 
lective interests  of  the  College. 

E.  Attendance  is  required  at  the  weekly  convocation.  Failure 
to  attend  will  result  in  appropriate  action  by  the  College. 

F.  Whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  absence  from 
class  affects  adversely  a student’s  academic  performance,  the  stu- 
dent may  be  warned  and  reported  to  the  Registrar’s  office.  An 
undergraduate  who  again  absents  himself  after  having  been  warned 
renders  himself  liable  to  disciplinary  action. 

G.  A student  absent  from  a course  more  than  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  class  meetings  is  dropped  from  the  class  and  given  a 
failing  grade. 


II.  ENROLLMENT  PROCEDURES 

A.  Entrance  Conditions:  Students  are  not  accepted  for  enroll- 
ment at  the  College  with  entrance  conditions. 

B.  Advanced  Standing  Credit:  A student  may  receive  credit  for 
accepted  courses  of  study  completed  in  other  institutions  of  ap- 
proved grade,  provided  all  such  courses  have  been  passed  with  a 
minimum  grade  of  C or  its  equivalent. 

C.  Placement  Examinations: 

1.  Mathematics 

a.  The  minimum  mathematics  requirement  for  all  freshmen 
is  six  hours  of  college  mathematics:  at  least  algebra  and  trigonom- 
etry, with  more  advanced  mathematics  prescribed  for  all  students 
who  have  the  capacity. 

b.  Placement  examinations  are  administered  to  all  freshmen, 
including  transfer  students  required  to  take  freshman  mathematics, 
during  orientation  week.  The  results  of  these  examinations  will 
sort  the  freshmen  into  several  groups,  as  follows: 
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c.  Those  students  who  do  not  qualify  in  these  examinations 
(algebra  and  trigonometry)  will  take  College  Algebra  (Mathe- 
matics 2)  and  Plane  Trigonometry  (Mathematics  1)  consecutively. 

d.  Students  who  do  not  qualify  in  one  of  the  examinations 
will  take  that  mathematics  course  in  which  they  did  not  qualify: 
either  Mathematics  1 or  2,  in  the  first  semester.  In  the  second 
semester,  all  students  who  passed  the  first  semester  mathematics  will 
be  enrolled  in  Mathematics  21  (Analytic  Geometry  and  Differential 
Calculus). 

e.  Those  students  whose  qualifying  examination  records  indi- 
cate sufficient  competence  in  alegbra  and  trigonometry  will  take 
Advanced  Alegbra  and  Trigonometry  (Mathematics  20)  in  the 
first  semester.  In  the  second  semester  they  will  take  Mathematics  21. 

f.  Those  who  indicate  more  advanced  competence  on  the  basis 
of  their  qualifying  examinations  will  take  Calculus  (Mathematics 
21)  in  the  first  semester,  and  Calculus  (Mathematics  22)  in  the 
second. 

2.  Drawing 

A special  college-level  examination  in  drawing  is  conducted  by 
the  College  during  Orientation.  This  examination  is  required  of 
any  student  who  has  completed  a minimum  of  one  year  in  mechan- 
ical, technical  or  machine  drawing.  The  examination  will  include 
drafting  technique,  including  lettering,  isometric  drawing,  cabinet 
drawing  and  orthographic  projection.  These  examinations  may 
also  be  taken  by  any  freshman  who  feels  that  he  has  the  necessary 
preparation.  No  grade  or  credit  will  be  granted,  but  the  hours 
required  for  graduation  will  be  reduced  by  the  total  number  of 
credit  hours  allowed  for  this  course. 

D.  Credit  Hour  Load:  A student  shall  carry  not  less  than  12 
nor  more  than  20  credit  hours  of  college  work  per  semester.  Korean 
veterans  who  are  using  the  benefits  of  P.  L.  550  or  P.  L.  894  shall 
carry  not  less  than  14  nor  more  than  20  credit  hours  of  college 
work  per  semester. 

E.  Registration: 

1.  Period  of  Registration 
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The  regular  period  of  registration  for  each  semester  is  stated 
in  the  calendar. 

2.  Schedule  Cards 

Students  to  be  fully  registered  in  the  College  of  Forestry  must 
have  their  schedule  card  stamped  with  the  Treasurer’s  receipt 
showing  payment  of  fees  within  the  scheduled  period  of  registra- 
tion. Failure  to  comply  with  this  regulation  subjects  the  student 
to  exclusion  from  classes. 

3.  Health  Examination 

Each  new  student  is  required  to  present  himself  upon  request 
to  Syracuse  University’s  Student  Health  Service,  111  Waverly  Ave- 
nue, for  special  examinations. 

4.  Late  Registration  and  Incomplete  Registration 

A student  who  fails  to  report  for  registration  at  the  time  as- 
signed, or  who  fails  to  complete  any  of  the  details  in  connection 
with  the  registration  process  throughout  the  semester,  is  subject 
to  a penalty  unless  excused  by  the  Dean.  This  penalty  will  be 
imposed  or  excused  by  the  Dean  or  his  assigned  representatives. 

This  penalty  will  be  imposed  also  on  students  who  lose  their 
I.B.M.  cards. 

F.  Change  of  Schedule  (dropping  or  substituting  course):  No 
change  in  schedule  can  be  made  without  approval  of  the  student’s 
advisor.  Such  change  does  not  become  effective  until  recorded  by 
the  Registrar.  Dropping  or  substituting  courses  does  not  remove 
such  courses  from  the  requirements  for  graduation. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Dean  * a course  may  be  dropped  with- 
out penalty  up  to  one  week  after  the  midsemester  date. 

Students  who  drop  courses  without  the  consent  of  the  Dean 
will  receive  a penalty  of  F in  that  course  and  will  be  held  financially 
responsible  for  the  accessory  instruction  cost  if  the  course  is  being 
taken  at  Syracuse  University.  The  above  rule  will  be  applied 
whether  the  student  is  enrolled  in  the  course  for  credit  or  for  audit. 

The  student  (graduate  or  undergraduate)  should  file  the 
proper  petition  form  if  he  wishes  to  drop  a course. 

* Graduate  students  need  consent  of  the  Associate  Dean  of  Graduate 
Studies.  Undergraduate  students  need  consent  of  Dean  of  Students  or  Registrar. 
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G.  Change  of  Curriculum:  A student  is  allowed  one  change  of 
curriculum  after  he  begins  his  major  work.  Notice  of  such  change 
must  be  recorded  on  the  proper  form  and  filed  with  the  Registrar. 
A student  changing  from  one  curriculum  to  another  will  be  held 
for  the  completion  of  all  requirements  of  the  curriculum  into  which 
he  transfers. 

H.  Special  Examinations:  A deferred  or  special  examination  is 
restricted  to  students  unavoidably  absent  from  the  regular  examina- 
tion. Such  examination  may  be  given  at  a time  arranged  by  the 
instructor.  Special  examinations  will  not  be  given  to  students  who 
have  failed  the  regular  examinations. 

I.  Qualifying  Examinations:  Any  regularly  enrolled  under- 

graduate may,  upon  approval  of  the  Academic  Standards  Com- 
mittee, be  excused  from  taking  required  courses  and  approved 
electives  by  presenting  evidence  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  course 
instructor  and  the  department  head  that  he  possesses  knowledge 
and/or  skills  equal  to  that  gained  by  successfully  passing  the  course. 
In  such  cases  no  grade  or  credit  will  be  granted,  but  the  hours 
required  for  graduation  will  be  reduced  by  the  total  number  of 
credit  hours  of  courses  passed  in  this  manner.  Petitions  must  be 
received  at  least  one  week  before  the  beginning  of  the  semester  in 
which  the  course  is  given. 

J.  Voluntary  Withdrawal  and  Re-registration: 

1.  Notification  of  Withdrawal 

If  a student  finds  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  College  he  is 
expected  to  notify  the  Registrar  at  once.  If  at  all  possible  this 
should  be  done  before  he  leaves  the  campus.  Failure  to  do  so  will 
result  in  the  following  disciplinary  action:  1.  He  will  receive  a 

grade  of  F in  each  course  in  which  he  is  enrolled.  2.  He  will  not 
be  entitled  to  any  refund.  3.  His  permanent  record  card  will  be 
marked  “withdrew  without  official  notification”. 

If  the  student  has  given  notification  and  withdraws  from 
college  prior  to  mid-semester,  his  permanent  record  card  will  be 
marked  “No  credit  for  the  semester”.  After  mid-semester,  entries 
will  be  made  based  on  the  instructor’s  report  as  W/P,  Withdrew 
Passing,  or  W/F,  Withdrew  Failing. 
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2.  Re-registration 

A student  in  good  standing  who  has  been  absent  from  the 
College  for  one  or  more  semesters,  and  who  desires  to  return,  must 
file  an  Application  Form  for  Former  Student  with  the  Dean  of 
Students.  The  request  must  be  accompanied  by  $5.00.  This  de- 
posit will  be  applied  to  the  regular  fees  at  the  time  of  registration. 
If  the  student  fails  to  register,  the  deposit  will  be  forfeited. 

K.  Involuntary  Withdrawal  and  Reinstatement: 

1.  A student  who  has  been  required  to  withdraw  because  of 
low  scholarship  will  not  be  considered  for  reinstatement  until  at 
least  one  semester  has  elapsed. 

2.  A student  who  desires  reinstatement  must  petition  the 
Academic  Standards  Committee  of  the  faculty  through  the  Dean 
of  Students.  The  petition  must  be  accompanied  by  a deposit  of 
$5.00.  If  the  petition  is  approved,  this  deposit  is  applied  on  the 
regular  fees  at  registration.  Should  the  student  fail  to  register, 
the  deposit  is  forfeited.  If  the  petition  is  denied,  the  deposit  is 
refunded. 

3.  A student  required  to  withdraw  a second  time  because  of 
low  scholarship  will  not  be  considered  for  reinstatement. 

III.  SCHOLARSHIP 

A.  Credit  Hour  Standard:  The  standard  requirement  for  one 

semester  hour  of  credit  is  three  hours  per  week  in  regularly  as- 
signed laboratory  or  field  work;  or  one  hour  per  week  in  lecture, 
recitation,  or  conference,  involving  at  least  two  hours  of  outside 
preparation. 

B.  Grading:  Final  grades  are  expressed  in  letters  as  follows: 

A— excellent,  B— good,  C— average,  D— minimum  passing  grade,  F— 
failure,  INC— incomplete. 

S— satisfactory,  U— unsatisfactory  (applies  only  to  courses  201 
and  225). 

C.  Grade  Points:  For  each  credit  hour,  grade  points  in  recogni- 
tion of  scholarship  are  awarded  as  follows: 

A— 3 grade  points  for  each  credit  hour 
B— 2 grade  points  for  each  credit  hour 
C— 1 grade  point  for  each  credit  hour 
D and  F— no  grade  points  for  credit  hours. 
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D.  Failures  and  Incompletes: 

1.  A student  who  fails  a required  course  must  repeat  it. 

2.  A student  may  petition  to  repeat  a course  to  raise  his 
grades.  If  permission  is  granted,  the  new  grade  will  carry  a repeat 
letter  (R)  so  that  it  will  be  clear  to  anyone  reading  the  transcript 
that  the  student  achieved  this  grade  by  repeating  the  course.  Hours 
carried  and  grade  points  earned  will  be  included  in  computing 
the  scholastic  average  each  time  the  course  is  taken.  Hours  earned 
in  repeating  a course  already  passed  shall  be  added  to  the  hours 
required  for  graduation. 

3.  An  incomplete  course  must  be  completed  within  the  next 
year  of  the  student’s  residence,  otherwise  a final  grade  of  F is 
automatic.  This  means  that  if  a student  receives  an  incomplete 
in  May,  it  must  be  completed  before  the  end  of  May  in  the  follow- 
ing year;  likewise,  if  received  in  January,  it  must  be  completed 
before  the  end  of  January  in  the  following  year.  Incompletes  re- 
ceived at  Summer  Camp  must  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
next  Summer  Camp  session. 

An  incomplete  shall  be  treated  like  an  “F”  grade  until  a 
permanent  grade  is  entered.  When  the  incomplete  is  made  up 
the  proper  entry  will  be  made  on  the  permanent  record  card  at 
the  end  of  the  semester  in  which  the  grade  is  reported  to  the 
Registrar. 

E.  Computation  of  Averages: 

1.  Scholastic  averages,  both  semester  and  cumulative,  shall 
be  computed  by  dividing  the  total  grade  points  accumulated  by 
the  total  credit  hours  carried. 

2.  Scholastic  averages  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  courses 
carried  at  the  College  of  Forestry  or  at  Syracuse  University,  in- 
cluding Utica  College. 

F.  Minimum  Requirements: 

1.  The  requirement  for  graduation  shall  be  a 1.00  or  better 
average. 

2.  To  remain  in  good  standing,  a student  must  maintain  a 
cumulative  and  a semester  average  of  1.00  or  above. 

3.  A student  whose  cumulative  or  semester  average  falls  below 
1.00  will  either  be  placed  on  probation  or  dropped. 
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4.  A student  on  probation  will  be  placed  in  good  standing 
when  he  attains  a cumulative  and  a semester  average  of  1.00  or 
above. 

G.  Standards: 

1.  A student  whose  cumulative  or  semester  average  falls  below 
1.00  will  have  his  record  reviewed  by  the  Academic  Standards 
Committee.  If  a study  of  his  record  and  other  pertinent  informa- 
tion indicates  he  might  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  later, 
he  will  be  placed  on  probation.  If,  however,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Committee,  he  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements,  he 
will  be  dropped. 

2.  In  general,  the  following  standards  will  be  used  in  making 
decisions  concerning  scholastic  standards: 

a.  A freshman  will  be  dropped  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester 
if  his  cumulative  average  falls  below  0.50. 

b.  A student  on  probation  during  the  second  semester  will 
be  dropped  at  the  end  of  the  semester  if  his  cumulative  average 
falls  below  .70. 

c.  A student  on  probation  in  the  third  semester  will  be 
dropped  at  the  end  of  the  semester  if  his  cumulative  average  falls 
below  .80. 

d.  A student  on  probation  in  the  fourth  semester  will  be 
dropped  at  the  end  of  the  semester  if  his  cumulative  average  falls 
below  .90. 

e.  A student  on  probation  in  any  subsequent  semester  will 
be  dropped  at  the  end  of  the  semester  if  his  cumulative  average 
falls  below  1.00. 

H.  Reinstatement:  A student  who  has  been  dropped  must 

follow  certain  procedures  if  he  wishes  to  petition  to  return.  See 
II  K. 


IV.  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

A.  Residence:  A student  will  be  recommended  for  graduation 
only  if  he  has  completed  four  years’  work,  either  in  this  College 
or  in  some  other  college  of  approved  standing.  Residence  work 
at  this  College  the  final  year  is  obligatory. 
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B.  Course  and  Average  Requirement:  To  be  eligible  for  gradua- 
tion, a student  must  have  completed  the  required  courses  prescribed 
for  his  major,  and,  in  addition,  must  have  a minimum  average 
of  1.0. 

C.  Summer  Requirements:  A student  may  not  register  for  the 
following  year’s  work  until  he  has  completed  the  summer  require- 
ment prescribed  in  his  curriculum. 

1.  Summer  Camp 

a.  Students  in  the  General  Forestry  curriculum  are  required 
to  attend  Summer  Camp. 

b.  No  student  may  register  for  Summer  Camp  until  he  has 
passed  a swimming  test  submitted  and  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education  of  Syracuse  University. 

c.  A student  failing  forest  mensuration  or  surveying  at  Camp 
is  required  to  repeat  that  course  at  Camp.  The  Director  exercises 
his  discretion  in  deciding  when  and  how  other  failed  courses  may 
be  made  up. 

d.  A student  who  fails  one  or  more  courses  is  required  to 
complete  the  work  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  concerned, 
at  Camp  if  necessary. 

2.  Summer  Experience 

a.  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology 

(1)  A student  is  recommended  for  graduation  only  if  he  has 
completed  the  summer  mill  experience  prescribed  for  the  major 
in  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology. 

(2)  A student  who  fails  to  earn  a minimum  of  5 grade  points 
for  his  report  on  summer  mill  experience  is  not  permitted  to 
register  for  his  senior  year  until  such  work  has  been  repeated  and 
a report  accepted  by  the  Department  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Tech- 
nology. 

b.  Wood  Products  Engineering 

All  students  are  required  to  work  12  weeks  in  order  to  secure 
practical  experience  in  their  respective  fields.  Upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  this  summer  work,  as  shown  by  a detailed  report  by 
the  student  and  a favorable  report  on  the  student’s  work  by  his 
employer,  5 semester  hours  of  credit  are  given.  This  experience 
must  be  taken  prior  to  registering  for  senior  year. 
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D.  Physical  Education: 

1.  Gymnasium 

a.  During  freshman  year,  students  in  the  College  of  Forestry 
are  required  to  take  a year's  work  under  the  direction  of  Syracuse 
University’s  Department  of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education.  With 
the  approval  of  that  department,  a student  may  substitute  par- 
ticipation on  one  of  the  regular  freshman  athletic  teams  in  partial 
fulfillment  of  the  Physical  Education  requirement.  To  receive 
credit  for  such  participation,  the  student  must  be  regularly  en- 
rolled in  Physical  Education  I,  fill  out  the  usual  sports  participa- 
tion card,  and  cooperate  with  the  student  managers  in  seeing  that 
his  attendance  is  properly  checked  during  the  sports  season.  If 
the  sport  ceases  before  the  end  of  the  regular  semester,  he  must 
return  to  his  gym  class  for  the  remainder  of  the  semester. 

b.  Students  entering  with  standing  higher  than  the  freshman 
year  will  not  be  held  for  deficiencies  in  freshman  Physical  Educa- 
tion. 

2.  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 

a.  R.O.T.C.  work  may  be  substituted  for  the  Physical  Educa- 
tion requirement.  But  the  Military  Department  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity requires  a minimum  of  two  years  of  R.O.T.C.  credit. 
Therefore,  the  College  of  Forestry  makes  the  provision  that  the 
first  year  of  R.O.T.C.  work  covers  the  requirement  for  Physical 
Education,  and  the  second  year  of  R.O.T.C.  work  receives  2 hours’ 
scholastic  credit  (one  hour  for  each  semester’s  work  completed). 

b.  A student’s  wish  to  continue  R.O.T.C.  work  in  junior  and 
senior  years  must  be  approved  by  the  College  and  Military  De- 
partment. If  approved,  three  hours  of  credit  will  be  allowed  each 
semester. 

E.  Attendance  at  Commencement:  No  degree  will  be  granted 
in  absentia  without  the  written  permission  of  the  Dean. 


V.  GENERAL 

A.  Use  of  College  Official  Title  and  Seal:  The  official  title 
of  the  College  of  Forestry  cannot  be  used  for  public  display  on 
vehicles,  letterheads,  clothing,  signs,  or  in  any  other  way  without 
administrative  approval. 
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B.  Student  Organizations  of  the  College  of  Forestry: 

1.  Faculty  Supervision 

a.  The  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Activities  has  general 
supervision  and  control  of  all  student  organizations  and  activities 
sponsored  by  the  College.  It  passes  upon  all  matters  pertaining 
to  student  publications  which  bear  the  name  of  the  College  of 
Forestry. 

b.  All  elections  or  appointments  to  office  or  position  on  stu- 
dent publications  or  in  student  organizations  must  be  approved 
by  the  faculty  Committee  on  Student  Activities. 

C.  Marriage:  Students  contemplating  marriage  are  required  to 
register  their  intention  in  writing  with  the  Dean  of  the  College  at 
least  one  week  before  the  event.  The  statement  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Dean  of  Students  who  will  transmit  it  to  the  Dean. 

D.  Smoking:  Smoking  should  be  confined  to  the  rooms  provided 
in  college  buildings,  except  as  follows: 

No  smoking  is  permitted  during  any  class  except  in  small 
seminar-like  classes  where  adequate  ash  receptacles  are  provided 
and  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  Small  seminar-like 
classes  are  groups  of  approximately  ten  or  fewer  students  in  a 
discussion-type  recitation,  informal  question  and  answer  period, 
or  laboratory  session.  Whenever  any  class  session  is  continuous 
for  more  than  two  hours,  a break  should  be  provided. 

E.  Library  Regulations: 

1.  Moon  Memorial  Library 

a.  All  library  material  must  be  “charged  out”  before  it  can 
be  taken  from  the  reading  room. 

b.  Library  hours,  Monday  to  Friday,  are  8:30  a.m.  to  10  p.m.; 
Saturday,  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  During  vacation  periods  the  hours 
are  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

c.  “Reserve  books”  may  be  borrowed  for  overnight  use,  but 
must  be  returned  before  9:30  a.m.  the  next  school  day.  A charge 
of  25  cents  per  day  is  imposed  for  failure  to  comply  with  this 
regulation. 

d.  Material  not  on  reserve  may  be  borrowed  for  two  weeks 
with  the  privilege  of  renewal  for  two  weeks.  A fine  of  2 cents  per 
day  is  charged  for  overdue  books. 
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2.  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Forest  Experiment  Station  Library 

a.  Access  to  the  stacks  and  use  of  the  reading-room  facilities 
are  available  to  faculty  and  graduate  students,  and  to  under- 
graduate students  who  obtain  special  permission. 

b.  All  books  and  other  publications  are  on  reserve.  They 
may  be  borrowed  at  4 p.m.  and  must  be  returned  by  9 a.m. 
the  next  school  day.  However,  loans  up  to  two  weeks  may  be 
arranged  if  the  publication  is  not  in  current  demand. 

F.  Housing: 

1.  Approved  Residence 

Students  in  the  College  of  Forestry  must  conform  to  the  hous- 
ing rules  of  Syracuse  University. 

2.  Notification  of  Address 

Students  are  required  to  report  their  correct  Syracuse  address 
at  registration  and  to  notify  the  Registrar  of  the  College  of  Forestry 
immediately  in  case  of  a change  in  Syracuse  address. 

G.  Extracurricular  Activities  of  Syracuse  University: 

1.  Supervision 

All  students  in  the  College  of  Forestry  are  subject  to  the 
Syracuse  University  regulations  on  extracurricular  activities  of 
Syracuse  University. 

2.  Eligibility 

In  order  to  compete  upon  an  athletic  team  representing  Syra- 
cuse University,  to  represent  the  University  in  any  non-athletic 
activity  or  competition,  to  be  a candidate  for  any  student  office  or 
for  the  staff  of  any  recognized  student  publication,  to  be  initiated 
into  any  fraternity  or  similar  organization,  or  to  engage  in  any 
other  recognized  extracurricular  activity  at  Syracuse  University,  a 
student  must  first  be  declared  eligible  by  the  Syracuse  University 
Committee  on  Eligibility. 


REFUND  POLICY  (Applies  to  State  University  fees) 

Taken  from  regulations  of  the  State  University  of  New  York 
regarding  Credits  and  Refunds  of  T uition  and  Fees: 
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A.  Full-Time  Students 

(1)  A full-time  student  who  is  given  permission  to  cancel  his 
registration  in  whole  or  in  part  prior  to  the  end  of  an  academic 
semester  shall,  at  his  option,  be  granted  either  a non-refundable 
credit  or  a refund  of  a portion  of  the  tuition  and  fees  paid  by 
him  to  the  State  University  for  such  quarter  or  semester;  provided, 
however,  that  no  money  shall  be  credited  or  refunded  unless  ap- 
plication therefor  is  made  within  three  years  after  receipt  of  such 
moneys  by  the  State  University.  The  amount  of  such  credit  or 
refund  shall  be  computed  in  accordance  with  the  following  formula. 
Credit  granted  to  a student  may  be  used  for  the  payment  of  his 
tuition  and  fees  at  any  school  administered  by  the  State  University 
within  five  years  from  the  effective  date  of  cancellation  of  registra- 
tion. Approval  of  the  cancellation  with  the  date  it  becomes  effec- 
tive, must  be  certified  by  the  appropriate  school  officer.  The  first 
day  of  registration  shall  be  considered  the  first  day  of  the  quarter 
or  semester  for  credit  and  refund  purposes. 


Percentages  of  Tuition  and 
Fees  to  Be  Credited  or 
Refunded 


Period  of  Cancellation  Credit  Refund 

Within  first  three  weeks  of  semester 80%  65% 

Within  4th,  5th  and  6th  weeks  of  semester  65%  50% 

Within  7th,  8th  and  9th  weeks  of  semester 45%  30% 

Within  10th,  11th  and  12th  weeks  of  semester 30%  15% 

Within  remainder  of  semester  0%  0% 


(2)  Exceptions:  (a)  A student  who  cancels  his  registration  in 

whole  or  in  part  during  the  first  five  days  of  the  semester  shall 
be  granted  a full  refund  of  tuition  and  fees  paid  by  him  to  State 
University  for  the  courses  dropped. 

(b)  A student  who  withdraws  to  enter  military  service  prior 
to  the  end  of  an  academic  semester  shall  be  granted  a full  refund 
of  tuition  and  fees  paid  by  him  to  State  University  for  the  semester 
for  those  courses  in  which  he  does  not  receive  academic  credit. 

* (c)  A student  who  is  dismissed  prior  to  the  end  of  an  academic 
semester  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  refund  of  tuition  and  fees 
paid  by  him  to  State  University. 

* Interpreted  by  State  University  Counsel  to  include  both  academic  and 
disciplinary  dismissal. 
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(d)  The  term  ‘fees’  as  used  herein  shall  include  only  those 
charges  covering  continuing  services  which  are  rendered  through 
the  academic  semester  and  shall  not  include  those  charges  covering 
non-continuing  services.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to 
determine  which  charges  are  continuing  and  which  are  non-con- 
tinuing, for  the  purpose  of  this  policy. 

(e)  A student  who  cancels  his  registration  at  a unit  of  State 
University  and  within  the  same  semester  registers  at  another  unit 
of  State  University,  shall  be  entitled  to  full  credit  of  all  tuition 
and  fees  for  which  refund  or  credit  would  be  permitted  under  the 
terms  of  this  policy. 

(f)  When  a fee  has  been  collected  in  error  or  in  an  amount 
in  excess  of  the  required  amount  of  the  fee,  the  fee  or  excess  may 
be  refunded.  The  request  for  refund  shall  include  the  reason  for 
and  the  amount  of  the  refund. 

B.  Part-Time  Students 

(1)  The  president  is  hereby  authorized  to  determine  how 
many  credit  hours  constitute  a full-time  program  at  any  State- 
operated  unit  for  refund  purposes. 

(2)  The  President  is  further  authorized  to  establish  such 
schedules  of  credits  and  refunds  of  tuition  and  fees  as  shall  be 
appropriate  for  part-time  student  programs  at  any  State-operated 
units.  The  President,  however,  shall  not  authorize  any  refund  to 
a part-time  student  who  has  been  enrolled  for  one-half  or  more 
of  the  sessions  for  which  the  tuition  and  fees  have  been  paid  to 
State  University. 
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THE  COLLEGE  FACULTY 

The  date  in  parenthesis  after  each  name  denotes  the  first  year  of  service, 
two  or  more  dates,  the  term  of  service. 

FACULTY  EMERITUS 

Harold  C.  Belyea  (1917-1956) , Professor  of  Forest  Management 

B.A.,  University  of  Mount  Allison,  1908;  M.A.,  1911;  B.Sc.F.,  University  of 
New  Brunswick,  1911;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1916 

Nelson  C.  Brown  (1912-1917,  1921-1951),  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 

A. B.,  Yale  University,  1906;  M.F.,  1908 

Laurie  D.  Cox  (1914-1946),  Professor  of  Landscape  Engineering 

B. S.,  Acadia  University,  1903;  B.S.,  Harvard  University,  1908;  D.Sc.,  Acadia 
University,  1931;  D.C.L.,  New  England  College,  1950 

Carlyn  C.  Delavan  (1923-1957) , Director  of  Summer  Camp ; Professor  of  Forest 
Engineering 

A. B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1914;  M.S.F.,  1915 

Wilford  A.  Dence  (1920-1961) , Professor  of  Forest  Zoology 

B. S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1920 

James  F.  Dubuar  (1919-1957) , Director  of  Ranger  School;  Professor  of  Forestry 

A. B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1913;  M.S.F.,  1915 

Carl  C.  Forsaith  (1917-1949),  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 

B. A.,  Dartmouth  College,  1913;  M.A.,  Harvard  University,  1914;  Ph.D.,  1917 

Clifford  H.  Foster  (1927-1959),  Professor  of  Forestry;  Director  of  the  Pack  Dem- 
onstration Forest , Warrensburg 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1921;  M.F.,  1922;  M.S.S.,  Harvard 
University,  1924 

Ray  R.  Hirt  (1921-1959) , Senior  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B.S.,  Hamline  University,  1917;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry, 
1924;  Ph.D.,  1928 

Raymond  J.  Hoyle  (1918-1957),  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1917;  M.S.,  Syracuse  University, 
1930 

Joseph  S.  Illick  (1931-1951) , Dean 

A.B.,  Lafayette  College,  1907;  B.F.,  Biltmore  Forest  School,  1911;  F.E.,  1913; 
M.S.,  Juniata  College,  1925;  D.Sc.,  Lafayette  College,  1927;  LL.D.,  Syracuse 
University,  1952 
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Clyde  Leavitt  (1932-1943) , Assistant  Dean 

B.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1901;  M.S.F.,  1904 

Henry  F.  A.  Meier  (1912-1914,  1929-1946) , Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B.A.,  Indiana  University,  1912;  M.A.,  1913;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University;  1920 

Louis  E.  Wise  (1919-1932) , Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry 
B.A.,  Columbia  University,  1907;  Ph.D.,  1911 


COLLEGE  FACULTY 

Hardy  L.  Shirley  (1945),  Professor  of  Forestry,  Dean 

B.A.,  Indiana  University,  1922;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1928;  D.A.F.,  Uni- 
versity of  Helsinki,  1958 

George  J.  Albrecht  (1946),  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture;  Chairman  of 
Department 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1930 

Maurice  M.  Alexander  (1949),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Zoology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1940;  M.S.,  University  of  Con- 
necticut, 1942;  Ph.  D.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1950 

Eric  A.  Anderson  (1950),  Professor  of  Wood  Products  Engineering;  Chairman 
of  Department 

B.S.F.,  University  of  Washington,  1932;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York 
College  of  Forestry,  1949 

John  W.  Barrett  (1948),  Associate  Professor  of  Silviculture;  Director  of  Sum- 
mer Camp 

B.S.F.,  University  of  Michigan,  1937;  M.F.,  1948;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of 
New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1953 

Lawrence  J.  Belanger  (1947),  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting;  Registrar 

B.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1932;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers, 
Albany,  1941 

iAlfred  H.  Bishop  (1942),  Associate  Professor  of  Wood  Products  Engineering 
New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1925;  B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  For- 
estry, 1929;  M.F.,  1931 

Charles  D.  Bonsted  (1948-1953,  1960),  Associate  Professor  of  Extension  and  Di- 
tor  of  Admissions 

A. B.,  Syracuse,  1937 

2Floyd  E.  Carlson  (1930),  Professor  of  Forest  Extension 

B. S.F.,  University  of  Washington,  1928;  M.F.,  1930 


1 Assigned  Philippine  Project  1961-1963. 

2 Assigned  Philippine  Project  1960-1962. 
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Harold  A.  Core  (1946),  Instructor  in  Wood  Technology 

B.S.F.,  West  Virginia  University,  1942;  M.S.,  State  University  of  New  York 
College  of  Forestry,  1949 

Wilfred  A.  Cote,  Jr.  (1950),  Assistant  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 

B.S.,  University  of  Maine,  1949;  M.F.,  Duke  University,  1950;  Ph.D.,  State 
University  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  1958 

Neils  B.  Christiansen  (1960),  Instructor  in  Forestry  Economics 

B.S.,  University  of  Idaho,  1957;  M.S.,  State  University  College  of  Forestry  at 
Syracuse  University,  1959 

Raymond  F.  Crossman  (1942),  Professor  of  English;  Dean  of  Students 

A. B.,  Syracuse  University,  1926;  M.A.,  1931 

Robert  W.  Davidson  (1957),  Assistant  Professor  of  Wood  Products  Engineering 

B. S.,  Montana  State  University,  1948;  M.S.,  State  University  College  of  For- 
estry at  Syracuse  University,  1956;  Ph.D.,  1960 

James  E.  Davis  (1947),  Professor  of  Forestry 
B.S.,  Cornell  University,  1924;  M.F.,  1926 

Russell  C.  Deckert  (1952),  Associate  Professor  of  Wood  Products  Engineering 
B.S.F.,  University  of  Georgia,  1938;  M.F.,  Duke  University,  1943 

Carl  H.  deZeeuw  (1946),  Associate  Professor  of  Wood  Products  Engineering 

A. B.,  Michigan  State  College,  1934;  B.S.,  1937;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry,  1939;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry, 
1949 

William  A.  Duerr  (1952),  Professor  of  Forestry  Economics;  Chairman  of  De- 
partment 

B. S.,  Iowa  State  College,  1934;  M.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1939;  A.M., 
Harvard  University,  1941;  Ph.D.,  1944 

George  F.  Earle  (1952),  Associate  Professor  of  Art 

B.F.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1937;  M.F.A.,  Yale  University,  1946 

John  H.  Engelken  (1959),  Instructor  in  Forestry;  Manager,  Tully  Forest  and 
Syracuse  Experiment  Station 
B.S.F.,  Utah  State  University,  1950 

C.  Eugene  Farnsworth  (1930),  Professor  of  Silviculture;  Chairman  of  Department 
B.S.F.,  Iowa  State  College,  1926;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1928;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  1945 

Claude  C.  Freeman  (1959),  Instructor  in  Landscape  Architecture 

B.S.,  State  University  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  1959 

Robert  L.  Gilbertson  (1959),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B.A.,  Montana  State  University,  1949;  M.S.,  University  of  Washington,  1951; 
Ph.D.,  State  University  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  1954 
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Serge  N.  Gorbatsevich  (1956),  Instructor  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology 
B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1954;  M.S.,  1955 

Paul  F.  Graves  (1947),  Professor  of  Forest  Administration;  Chairman  of  De- 
partment 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  M.F.,  1941;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse 
University,  1950 

Harry  M.  Gray  (1961),  Adjunct  Professor,  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology 
B.S.,  Davis  and  Elkins  College,  1923 

William  M.  Harlow  (1928),  Professor  of  Wood  Technology  (Part  time ) 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1925;  M.S.,  1926;  Ph.D.,  1928 

Roy  C.  Hartenstein  (1959),  Assistant  Professor,  Forest  Zoology  Research 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Buffalo,  1953;  M.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1957; 
Ph.D.,  State  University  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  1959 

Svend  O.  Heiberg  (1927),  Professor  of  Silviculture;  Associate  Dean,  Resource 
Management  and  Graduate  Studies 

M.Sc.F.,  Royal  Danish  College  of  Agriculture,  1924;  M.F.,  Yale  Univer- 
sity, 1927 

Jan  Joop  Hermans  (1957),  Professor  of  Cellulose  Chemistry;  Director,  Cellulose 
Research  Institute 

Chera.  Cand.,  University  of  Leiden,  1930;  Chemistry  drs.,  1934;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Leiden,  1937 

Allen  F.  Horn,  Jr.  (1957),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Management 

B.S.,  Michigan  State  University,  1950;  M.S.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  State  University 
College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  1957 

Terence  J.  Hoverter  (1960),  Librarian  and  Associate  Professor 

A. B.,  Fordham  University,  1937;  B.S.,  Columbia  University,  1939;  M.A., 
Fordham  University,  1954 

Graham  H.  Ireland  (1952),  Instructor  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology 
Cambridge  University,  1914 

Edwin  C.  Jahn  (1938),  Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry;  Associate  Dean,  Physical 
Sciences  and  Research 

B. S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1925;  M.S.,  1926;  Ph.D.,  McGill 
University,  1929 

Edwin  H.  Ketchledge  (1955),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1949;  M.S.,  1950; 
Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1957 

Ralph  T.  King  (1937),  Professor  of  Forest  Zoology;  Chairman  of  Department; 
Director,  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Forest  Experiment  Station 
B.S.,  Utah  State  Agricultural  College,  1924;  M.A.,  1925 
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Friedrich  U.  Klaehn  (1955),  Associate  Professor  of  Silviculture 
Diplom-Forstwirt,  University  of  Gottingen,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1950 

Donald  E.  Koten  (1961),  Instructor  in  Forest  Management 

B.A.,  North  Central  College,  1951;  B.S.,  Oregon  State  College,  1957 

J.  Hugo  Kraemer  (1959),  Associate  Professor  of  World  Forestry 

B.S.,  University  of  Idaho,  1934;  M.F.,  Harvard  University,  1935;  Ph.D.,  Yale 
University,  1943 

Jack  L.  Krall  (1947),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Entomology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  M.S.,  Iowa  State  College, 
1942;  Ph.D.,  1950 

Robert  T.  Lalonde  (1959),  Assistant  Professor,  Forest  Chemistry  Research 
B.A.,  St.  John’s  University,  1953;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado,  1957 

Richard  W.  Lalor  (1953),  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany,  1941;  A.M.,  Cornell 
University,  1946 

3Charles  C.  Larson  (1950),  Associate  Professor  of  Forestry  Economics 

A. S.,  North  Dakota  State  School  of  Forestry,  1938,  B.S.,  University  of 
Minnesota,  1940;  M.S.,  University  of  Vermont,  1943;  Ph.D.,  State  University 
of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1952 

Albert  L.  Leaf  (1957),  Assistant  Professor  of  Silviculture 

B. S.F.,  University  of  Washington,  1950;  M.F.,  1952;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1957. 

Charles  N.  Lee  (1959),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Management 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  1949;  B.C.E., 
Syracuse  University,  1957;  M.C.E.,  1959 

Frank  W.  Lorey  (1954),  Associate  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology; 
Pilot  Plant  Group  Leader 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1951;  M.S.,  1952 

Josiah  L.  Lowe  (1933),  Research  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1927;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 1938 

Philip  Luner  (1957),  Assistant  Professor,  Pulp  and  Paper  Research 

B.Sc.,  University  of  Montreal  (Loyola  College),  1947;  Ph.D.,  McGill  Uni- 
versity, 1951 

Aubrey  H.  MacAndrews  (1926),  Professor  of  Forest  Entomology ; Chairman  of 
Department 

Truro  Agriculture  College,  1923;  B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry, 
1925;  M.S.,  1926 


3 Assigned  Philippine  Project  1959-1962 
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Robert  H.  Marchessault  (1961),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry 
B.S.,  University  of  Montreal,  1950;  Ph.D.,  McGill  University,  1954 

Renata  Marton  (1957),  Assistant  Professor,  Pulp  and  Paper  Research 

Master  PH.  (Chemistry),  Jagiello  University,  1934;  Ph.D.,  1936;  Candidate 
of  Technical  Sciences,  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  1956 

John  A.  Meyer  (1953),  Assistant  Professor,  Radio  Chemistry  Research 

B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1949;  M.S.,  1950;  Ph.D.,  State  University 
College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  1958 

John  R.  Meyering  (1949),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Extension 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1949;  M.S.,  1956 

Howard  C.  Miller  (1950),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Entomology 

B.  S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1941;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University, 

1951 

John  L.  Morrison  (1946),  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B.S.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1933;  M.A.,  1935;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1941 

Frederic  W.  O’Neil  (1937),  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology;  Chairman 
of  Department 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1933;  M.S.,  1935 

Earl  F.  Patric  (1952),  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology  in  Charge  of  the  Archer 
and  Anna  Huntington  Wildlife  Station 
B.S.,  University  of  Connecticut,  1950;  M.S.,  State  University  of  New  York 
College  of  Forestry,  1952;  Ph.D.,  State  University  College  of  Forestry  at 
Syracuse  University,  1958 

Richard  E.  Pentoney  (1953),  Associate  Professor  of  Wood  Products  Engineering 
B.S.,  University  of  California,  1949;  M.S.,  State  University  of  New  York 
College  of  Forestry,  1952;  Ph.D.,  1956 

Richard  W.  Perkins,  Jr.  (1958),  Instructor  in  Wood  Products  Engineering 

A. B.,  Dartmouth  College,  1954;  M.S.,  State  University  College  of  Forestry 
at  Syracuse  University,  1959 

Shelley  W.  Potter,  Jr.  (1956),  Instructor  in  Forestry,  Manager,  Pack  Demonstra- 
tion Forest 

New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1947;  B.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1951 

Bengt  G.  Ranby  (1959),  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology,  Director, 
Empire  State  Paper  Research  Institute 

B. Sc.,  University  of  Uppsala,  1940;  M.Sc.,  1945;  Filosofie  Lie.,  1950;  Ph.D., 

1952 

Roy  D.  Ross  (1961),  Instructor  in  Forest  Management 

B.S.,  University  of  Missouri,  1954;  M.S.,  University  of  Georgia,  1956 
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4 John  C.  Sammi  (1929),  Professor  in  Forest  Management 

B.S.,  University  of  California,  1922;  M.F.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1931 

Kyosti  V.  Sarkanen  (1957),  Associate  Professor , Cellulose  Research 

B.Sc.,  Helsinki  University,  Finland,  1947;  M.S.,  State  University  of  New 
York  College  of  Forestry,  1952;  Ph.D.,  1956 

Donald  R.  Satterlund  (1958),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Influences 
B.S.F.,  University  of  Michigan,  1951;  M.F.,  1955,  Ph.D.,  1960 

Conrad  Schuerch  (1949),  Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry;  Chairman  of  Depart- 
ment 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1940;  Ph.D.,  1947 

Bradford  G.  Sears  (1941),  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  M.S.,  State  University  of 
New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1948 

Savel  B.  Silverborg  (1947),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Pathology 

B.S.,  University  of  Idaho,  1936;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1948 

John  B.  Simeone  (1948),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Entomology 

B.S.,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  1942;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1948;  Ph.D., 
Cornell  University,  1960 

Christen  Skaar  (1946-1948,  1949),  Associate  Professor  of  Wood  Products  Engi- 
neering 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943;  M.S.,  State  University  of 
New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1957 

Gerald  H.  Smith  (1946),  Associate  Professor  of  Wood  Products  Engineering 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1937;  M.B.A.,  Syracuse  University, 
1956 

Ernest  Sondheimer  (1957),  Associate  Professor  of  Plant  Biochemistry 

B.Sc.,  City  College  of  New  York,  1946;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1952 

Vivian  T.  Stannett  (1952),  Adjunct  Professor  of  Polymer  Chemistry 

B.Sc.,  The  Polytechnic,  London,  England,  1939;  Ph.D.,  Polytechnic  Institute 
of  Brooklyn,  1950 

Bruce  T.  Stanton  (1946),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Management 

New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1927;  B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1940;  M.F.,  1942 

LeRoy  C.  Stegeman  (1929),  Professor  of  Forest  Zoology 

B.S.,  Michigan  State  College,  1928;  M.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1929 

Theodore  J.  Stenuf  (1960),  Assistant  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology 
B.Ch.E.,  Syracuse  University,  1949;  M.Ch.E.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1953 
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Michael  M.  Szwarc  (1952),  Research  Professor  of  Physical  and  Polymer  Chem- 
istry; Director,  Molecular  Biology  Institute 
Ch.E.,  Polytechnika  Warzawska,  1932;  Ph.D.  (Organic  Chemistry),  Hebrew 
University,  Jerusalem,  1942;  Ph.D.  (Physical  Chemistry),  University  of 
Manchester,  1947;  D.Sc.,  1949 

Jack  Vincent  Thirgood  (1960),  Instructor  in  Silviculture 
B.Sc.,  University  of  Wales,  1950 

Roger  C.  Thompson  (1957),  Instructor  in  Forest  Management 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1951;  M.S.,  Syracuse 
University,  1952 

William  C.  Tierson  (1961),  Instructor  in  Forestry 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1949 

Ralph  G.  Unger  (1937),  Professor  of  Forest  Extension;  Director  of  Extension  and 
Public  Relations 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1930 

Frederick  A.  Valentine  (1956),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B.S.,  St.  Cloud  State  Teachers  College,  1949;  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1953;  Ph.D.,  1957 

Arthur  T.  Viertel  (1946),  Associate  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of 
New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1954 

Peter  B.  Volmes  (1956),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Extension;  Public  Relations 
Officer 

A. B.,  Syracuse  University,  1953;  M.S.,  1959 

Robert  J.  Ward  (1959),  Instructor  in  Wood  Products  Engineering 

B. S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1958 

James  M.  Warwick  (1955),  Instructor  in  Forest  Extension;  Editor  of  Extension 
Publications 

A. B.,  Syracuse  University,  1949 

William  L.  Webb  (1937),  Professor  of  Forest  Zoology 

B. S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1935;  M.S.,  1940;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University, 
1950 

Fay  Welch  (1932),  Lecturer  in  Forest  Recreation 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1922 

Walter  L.  Welch  (1950),  Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture 

A. B.,  Syracuse  University,  1946 

Hugh  E.  Wilcox  (1951),  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B. S.,  University  of  California,  1938;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  For- 
estry, 1940;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  1950 
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Henry  G.  Williams,  Jr.  (1957),  Instructor  in  Landscape  Architecture 

B.A.,  Utica  College  of  Syracuse  University,  1951;  M.A.,  Syracuse  University, 
1958 

fHAROLD  G.  Wilm  (1953),  Professor  of  Forest  Influences 

B.S.,  Colorado  College,  1929;  M.F.,  Cornell  University,  1930;  Ph.D.,  1932 

Florence  K.  B.  Young  (1961),  Assistant  Librarian 
B.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1930;  A.B.,  1935 

Robert  A.  Zabel  (1947),  Professor  of  Forest  Botany;  Chairman  of  Department 
B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1938;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  For- 
estry, 1941;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1948 

RANGER  SCHOOL  FACULTY 

Lucian  P.  Plumley  (1936),  Director;  Professor  of  Forestry 

New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1931;  B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1935 

David  G.  Anderson  (1959),  Instructor  in  Forestry 

New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1950;  B.S.,  State  University  College  of 
Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  1953;  M.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1958 

Daniel  M.  Castagnozzi  (1956),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 

New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1950;  B.S.F.,  University  of  Michigan,  1952; 
M.F.,  State  University  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  1957 

Philip  J.  Haddock  (1929),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 
New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1926 

Orrin  L.  Latham  (1930),  Associate  Professor  of  Forestry 

B.S.F.,  Iowa  State  College,  1927;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1932 

RESEARCH  STAFF 

George  R.  Armstrong  (1950),  Research  Associate,  Forestry  Economics 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1949;  M.S.,  1959 

George  Batki  (1957),  Technical  Assistant,  Physical  Sciences 
D.S.S.,  University  of  Pecs,  Hungary,  1935 

Donald  F.  Behrend  (1960),  Research  Assistant,  Forest  Zoology 
B.S.,  University  of  Connecticut,  1958;  M.S.,  1960 

John  D.  Bennett  (1960),  Research  Assistant,  Forestry  Economics 
B.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1954 

Robert  W.  Bernhardt  (1957),  Research  Assistant,  Forest  Zoology 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1955;  M.S.,  State 
University  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  1957 


f On  Leave. 
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Jerome  Brezner  (1961),  Research  Associate , Forest  Entomology 

A. B.,  University  of  Rochester,  1952;  A.M.,  University  of  Missouri,  1956; 
Ph.D.,  1959 

John  H.  Brown  (1956),  Research  Assistant,  Wood  Products  Engineering 

B. S.,  Michigan  State  University,  1949;  M.S.,  1950 

Carlton  W.  Dence  (1951),  Research  Associate,  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology 

B.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1947;  M.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College 
of  Forestry,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1959 

Nicolas  Engalichev  (1960),  Research  Assistant,  Wood  Products  Engineering. 

B.S.,  State  University  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  1957;  M.S., 
1960 

George  E.  R.  Lamb  (1957),  Research  Assistant,  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology 
B.Sc.,  Battersea  Polytechnic  (University  of  London),  1953 

Rex  Lamb  (1959),  Research  Assistant,  Wood  Products  Engineering 
B.S.,  Ohio  University,  1952 

Raymond  A.  Moore  (1954),  Research  Assistant,  Wood  Products  Engineering 
B.S.F.,  West  Virginia  University,  1951;  M.S.W.T.,  North  Carolina  State 
College,  1952 

Samuel  Rothenberg  (1946),  Research  Associate,  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943 

Johannes  Smid  (1956-1957;  1960),  Research  Associate  Forest  Chemistry 

B.Sc.,  Free  University,  1952;  M.Sc.,  1954;  Ph.D.,  State  University  College  of 
Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  1957 

5Neil  J.  Stout  (1947),  Research  Associate,  Forestry  Economics 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942;  M.S.,  State  University  of 
Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  1958 

Chun-Juan  K.  Wang  (1959),  Research  Associate,  Forest  Botany 

B.S.,  Taiwan  University,  1950;  M.S.,  Vassar  College,  1953;  Ph.D.,  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  1955 

David  E.  White  (1961),  Research  Assistant,  Forest  Economics  Research 

B.S.,  State  University  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  1959;  M.S., 
1960 

Shinji  Yamada  (1960),  Visiting  Research  Associate,  Cellulose  Research  Institute 
B.S.,  Kyoto  University,  1954;  M.S.,  1956 


5 On  leave  June  18,  1959 — March  31,  1962. 
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POSTDOCTORAL  FELLOWS 

Ryuzo  Asami  (1960),  Postdoctoral  Fellow , Polymer  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Nagoya  University,  1946;  Ph.D..  Nagoya  University,  1960 

Ranjan  Satya  Chatterjee,  (1960),  Postdoctoral  Fellow,  Cellulose  Chemistry 
B.Sc.,  B.  M.  College,  Calcutta,  India,  1944;  M.Sc.,  University  College  of 
Science  and  Technology,  Calcutta,  1952 

Peter  Dixon  (1960),  Postdoctoral  Fellow,  Polymer  Chemistry 

B.Sc.,  Dewsbury  Technical  College,  England,  1957;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Durham,  1960 

Som  Nath  Khanna  (1960),  Postdoctoral  Fellow,  Polymer  Chemistry 

B.Sc.  D.A.V.  Jullundur,  India,  1953;  B.Sc.Hons.,  P.U.  Hoshiarfner,  1955; 
M.Sc.,  1956 

Virendra  K.  Kulshrestha  (1961),  Postdoctoral  Fellow,  Cellulose  Chemistry 
B.Sc.,  Lucknow  University,  India,  1953;  M.Sc.,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Jadanpur  Uni- 
versity, India,  1960 

Moshe  Levy  (1960),  Postdoctoral  Fellow,  Polymer  Chemistry 

M.F.,  Hebrew  University,  Jerusalem,  1952;  Ph.D.,  State  University  College 
of  Forestry,  Syracuse,  1955 

Gerard  Spach  (1960),  Postdoctoral  Fellow,  Polymer  Chemistry 

Ing-chim  (Chemical  Engineering),  1952,  University  of  Strasbourg;  Ph.D., 
1960 

Andrew  P.  Stefani  (1960),  Postdoctoral  Fellow,  Polymer  Chemistry 

B.A.,  Michigan  State  University,  1956;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado,  1960 

Yuichiro  Sumi  (1961),  Postdoctoral  Fellow,  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology 
B.S.,  Tokyo  University,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1961 

August  Vranken  (1960),  Postdoctoral  Fellow,  Polymer  Chemistry 

B.S.  H.,  Kruis  College,  Belgium,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Catholic  University  of  Lou- 
vain, 1958 

John  J.  Willard  (1959),  Postdoctoral  Fellow,  Cellulose  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Clarkson  College,  1956;  M.A.,  Princeton  University,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1959 
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STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Central  Administrative  Office:  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 

Harpur  College  at  Binghamton 

Downstate  Medical  Center  at  Brooklyn  (New  York  City) 

Upstate  Medical  Center  at  Syracuse 

College  of  Education  at  Albany 

College  of  Education  at  Brockport 

College  of  Education  at  Buffalo 

College  of  Education  at  Cortland 

College  of  Education  at  Fredonia 

College  of  Education  at  Geneseo 

College  of  Education  at  New  Paltz 

College  of  Education  at  Oneonta 

College  of  Education  at  Oswego 

College  of  Education  at  Plattsburgh 
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College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University 
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Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at  Canton 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at  Cobleskill 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at  Delhi 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at  Farmingdale 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at  Morrisville 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

(Locally-sponsored  two-year  colleges  under  the  program  of  State  University) 
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Monroe  County  Community  College 
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New  York  City  Community  College  of  Applied  Arts  and  Sciences 

Onondaga  County  Community  College 

Orange  County  Community  College  at  Middletown 

Queensborough  Community  College  at  New  York  City 

Rockland  Community  College  at  Suffern 

Staten  Island  Community  College  at  New  York  City 

Suffolk  County  Community  College  at  Lake  Ronkonkoma 

Ulster  County  Community  College 

Westchester  Community  College  at  Valhalla 
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